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Monument, plate March 3; Boode 
Monument, plate March 10; Carving on 
Musée Galliera, plate March 17; Dem. 
dof! Monument, plate March 24; Lefeh- 
vre Monument, plates April 14 and 21; 
Three Monuments in Pére Lachaise, 
plate April 28; Mausoleum in Park of 
Chateau de Grandveaux, plate May 5; 
Four Tombstones in Paris Cemeteries, 
plate May 12; Tombs in the Cemeteries 
of Pere Lachaise, plate May 19; Perre- 
gaux Monument in Cemetery of Pére 
Lachaise, plates May 26 and June 2; 
Michelet Monument, June 9. 

Perregaux Monument in Pére Lachaise, 
plates May 26 and June 2. 

Petersham, Trophy at Sudbrook Park, 
plate Jan. 20. 

Piranesi, Examples from, 1, 13, 25, 37, 49, 
61, 73, 85, 97, 109, 121, 183, 145, 157, 169, 
181, 193, 205, 229, 241, 251, 263, 275, 287, 
297. 


| Pitti Palace, Florence (Detail of Window 


and Fountain), plate Jan. 6; 
Plan, 6. 


General 


| Porch to House, Church Row, Hampstead, 


plate Feb. 10. 
Portrait: Of Late M. Armand Considére, 


12; of Frank Darling, Royal Gold 
Medallist, 186. 
Premier Buildings, Liverpool, 29, and 


plate Jan. 20. 
Presbyterian Church, Boston, Mass., 16. 
Pulpit Staircase, Inscription on, plate 
June 9. 


QUEEN ANNE, ROYAL ARMS OF, plate 
May 19. 


“RATHEN,” HINDHEAD, 149, and 
plate March 81. 
Regent Palace Hotel, London, plate 


June 30 and 307. 


Residence, Design for a, 100, and plate 
March 3. 


Richmond Hill, Terrace on, plate June 2. 


plate March 3; Cornice at Villa Bar 
berini, Rome, plate March 17; Entabla- 
ture from Temple of Antoninus and 
Faustina, plate March 24; Fasces from 
Bas Reliefs, plate April 14; Marble Seat 
at, plate April 21. 

Rostral Column, Paris, plate Feb. 24. 

Rutherford College, Newcastle, plate 
March 10. 

Rugby, St. Philip’s Church, 308. 


SAN FRANCISCO, TOWER OF JEWELS, 
92, and plate Feb. 24, 


San Francesco di Paola, Naples, plate 
Feb. 3. 
St. Albans: Capital and Counties Bank, 


112, 118, and plates Water 
Tower at, 189. 

St. Bartholomew's Hospital, 
Medicine, plate Jan. 18. 

St. Crantock Chancel Screen, plate March 


March 10; 


School of 


St. George’s Hall, Liverpool, Composi- 
tion from, plate March 24. 
St. Germain, Country House at, plate 


June 16. 

St. Hilda’s Church, Sherburn, Carvings in 
plates March 3. 

St. Mark’s, Venice, Mast Standard, plate 
March 10. 

St. Paul’s 
Jan. 6. 

St. Philip’s Church, Rugby, 308. 

School: of Medicine, St. Bartholomew’s 
Hospital, London, plate Jan. 13; of 
Architecture, Liverpool, 58, and plates 
Feb. 3 and 24. 

Schwind Monuments, 
March 17. 

Seat, Marble, Rome, plate April 21. 

Sharon, Mass., Library at, plate March 17. 

Sherburn, Carvings in St. Hilda’s Church, 
plates March 38. 

Shield of Arms of the Corperation of the 


Cathedral (Dome), plate 


France, plate 


Trinity House (Carved Wood), plate 
June 16. 
Shop: Northumberland Street, Newcas- 


tle-on-Tyne, 65, and plate Feb. 10; in: 
Woburn Place, plate April 21. 
Shutter, Panel of Carved Limewood 


Stanchion, Rivetted, plate May 12. 

Staircase, by Daniel Marot, plate May 12. 

Steel-Frame Buildings, plates April 14 
and 28, May 12, June 9. 

*Storey’s End,’’ Cambridge, plates June 
30. 


Suchet Monument, Paris, plate March 8. 


Swansea, House at Morriston, plate 
March 10. 
TECHNICAL JOURNALS, NEW PRE- 


MISES, plates May 5. 

Tomb of Napoleon, Paris, plate Jan. 6. 

Tower of Jewels, San Francisco, 92, and 
plate Feb. 24. 

Town Streets, Trees in, 238. 

Triumphal Arch, plates March 17 and 23, 
April 7 and 21, June 9. 

Trophy, Sudbrook Park, Petersham, plate 
Jan. 20. 


VENICE, MAST STANDARD, 
MARK’S, plate March 10. 

Versailles, Garden Pavilion at, plate Jan. 
27. 


ST. 


Victoria and Albert Museum: Carved 
Wood Mirror, plate May 12; Inscrip- 
tion from Cast of Trajan’s Column, 


Rome, plate May 19; Group of Balus- 
ters, plate June 9. 
Victoria Hospital, Burnley, 45. 


WATER TOWERS, 1838, 189. 

Westminster Cathedral, Panel 
Jan. 13. 

Westminster: 56-60, Tufton Street, plate 
Jan. 6; Dean Trench Street, 17, and 
plate Jan. 13; 27-29, Tothill Street, 
plates May 5. 

Window: At Pitti Palace, plate Jan. 6; 


in, plate 


on Staircase, Oxford and Cambridge 
Club, London, 21; No. 9, Via Ginori, 
Florence, plate Feb. 17; No. 10, Via 


Deservi, Florence, plate Feb. 24. 


Windows: In St. Margaret’s Church, 
Ilford, plate Jan. 13. 

Winslow, Water Tower at, 188. 

Woburn Place, W.C., Shops in, plate 


April 21. 


in, i 26, oe . 9 
te Feb. 3; Conservatory at House | Rome: Column of Marcus Aurelius, 32; plate May 26. M rch House,” Bickley plate: J 80-120, 
| Bois de Boulogne, plate Feb. 10; Detail from_Breast-plate of an Em- | Siena Cathedral, Inscription on Pulpit 
nsséna Monument, plate Feb. 10; peror, plate Feb. 17; Marble Friezes at, Staircase, plate June 9 YORK, WATER TOWER, at 189. 
fj 
ILLUSTRATIONS, CONCRETE AND STEEL SECTION. 
ZZANO: REINFORCED CONCRETE , FOUNDATION PIERS FOR EQUIT- | JOINERY WORKS, MANCHESTER, 8-10. over Garage, West End Lane, Hamp- 
fUSE, 247; Orsini Castle, 247. ABLE BUILDING, NEW YORK, 2438. stead, 201 and 202; House, Avezzano, 
MANCHESTER, ee WORKS FOR GER- ee Oe Castle, Avezzano, 247; Fence 
| RARD AND SONS, 8-10. osts, 295. 
ATLE “ORSINI,” AVEZZANO, 247. Be RAMay BOISE Cr HEALY. CD IA: Roof over Garage Yard, Hampstead, 201 
ont “Gun,” 11. Rs ge NEW YORK, FOUNDATION PIERS FOR and 202. 


=:CT OF GERMAN SHELL ON 
‘ST HARTLEPOOL WALL, 156. 


| HAMPSTEAD, 


ROOF OVER GARAGE 
YARD, 201, 202. 
House, Avezzano, 247. 


RENT ARCHITECTURE— 
I711.—Offices and Studios, No. 60, Tuf- 


m Street, Westminster S.W. (H. S. | 


‘oodhart-Rendel, Architect), Jan 6. 
NVIII.—St. Margaret’s Church, Ilford, 
ssex (Edwin T. Dunn, Lic.R.1.B.A., | 
'rchitect), Jan, 13. 
X.—Premier Buildings, Liverpool (G. 
+ C. Fraser, Architect), Jan. 20. 
Cunard Building, Liverpool (Willink 
nd Thicknesse, FF.R.I.B.A., Archi- 
mets), Jan. 27. 


(Series IT.) 
‘4 1., I17.—New School of Architecture, 
verpool (Professor C. H. Reilly, M.A., 
R.1.B.A., Architect), Feb. 3. 
}—Shop and Offices, Northumberland 
reet, Newcastle-on-Tyne (Percy L. | 
‘owne and Glover, Architects), Feb. 


we X.—New Building for Board of 
‘rade, London (Designs by E. Vincent 
urris, F.R.I.B.A., Atkinson and Alex- 
ider, H. Perey Adams and Charles 
olden, and Gascoyne and Nott), Feb. 


I.—Carvings in St. Hilda’s Church, 
erburn, Yorks (Walter H. Brierley, 
S.A., F.R.I.B.A., Architect), Mar. 3. 
—Capital and Counties Bank, St. 
bans (E. Brantwood Maufe, B.A., 
WR.I.B.A., Architect), March 10. 
{Chancel Sereen, St. Crantock 
jurch, Cornwall (Edmund H. Sedding, 
..1.B.A., Architect), March 17. f 
W .—Entrance Hall, Midland Adelphi 
otel, Liverpool (R. Frank Atkinson, 
|R.I.B.A., Architect), March 31. 
—Memorial Tablet in Church for the 
ind, Liverpool (Willink and Thick- 
sse, FF.R.I.B.A., Architects), April 


REINFORCED CONCRETE: 


EQUITABLE BUILDING, 248. 


JOINERY 


WORKS, MANCHESTER, 10; Roof 


WIRE FENCE WITH REINFORCED 
CONCRETE POSTS, 295. 


PLATE 


XVI.—London County and Westminster 
Bank, Hythe, Kent (Banister Fletcher 
and Sons, Architects), April 28. 

XVII., XVIII.—Nos. 27-29, Tothill 
Street, Westminster (Richardson and 
Gill, Architects), May 5. 

XIX., XX.—Premises of London Shoe 
Company, Nos. 116 and 117, New Bond 
Street, London (Interior Decoration 
by Andrew Russell), May 12. 

XXI.—Upper Part of First-class Dining 


Saloon on s.s. ‘‘ Lusitania’’ (James 
Miller, A.R.S:A., FE UR-T.BlA,,. -Archi- 
tect), May 19. 

XXII.—Martin’s Bank, Lomhard | 


Street, London, E.C. (Ernest Newton, 
A.R.A., P.R.I.B.A., Architect), May 26. 

XXIII—Houses for the Staff of H.H. | 
the Maharajah of Indore (Sir Ernest 
George, A.R-A., F.R.1.B.A., and A. B. 
Yeates, F.R.I.B.A., Architects), May 
96. | 

XXIV., XX V.—Competitive Designs for 
Replanning the Central Area of the 
City of Bradford, June 2. 

XX VI.—New Government Building, 
Cathays Park, Cardiff; Detail of Main 
Entrance (R. J. Allison, A.R.I.B.A., 
Architect), June 9. 

XXVII.—Ciro’s Club, Orange Street, 
London, W.C.: The Dining Hall 
(Harold Goslett, F.R.I.B.A., Archi- 
tect), June 23, 

XXVIII.—Publie Library, Clydebank, | 
Glasgow (A. McInnes Gardner, I.A., 
and Robert White, Joint Architects), 
June 380. 

XXIX.—Regent Palace Hotel, Piccadilly 
Circus, London: Plan of Heating and 
Ventilating Arrangements in sub-base- 
ment (Henry Tanner, F.R.I.B.A., F. J. 
Wills, and the late W. J. Ancell, Joint 
Architects), June 30. 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 


DESIGNS BY DANIEL MAROT. 


I.—Triumphal Arch, March 17. 
I1.—Triumphal Arch, March 24. 
III.—A Ceiling, March 31. 
1V.—Triumphal Arch, April 7. 
V.—A Chimneypiece, April 14. 
VI.—A Triumphal Arch, April 21. 
Vil.—Overdoor Panels, April 28. 
VIII.—A Ceiling, May 5. 

IX.—A Staircase, May 12. 
X.—A Triumphal Arch, June 9. 
XI.—A Chimneypiece, June 28. 


DESIGNS FROM KRAFFT. 


I.—House at Meudon, Paris 
Architect), Jan, 20. 

Il.—Garden Pavilion at Versailles 
(Chalgrin, Architect), Jan. 27. 

IlI.—Conservatory at House in Bois de 
Boulogne, Paris (Bellanger, Archi- 
tect), Feb. 10. 

IV., V.—Chiteau de Meudon (Mander, 
Architect), March 8 and 17, 

ViI.—House of M. Motte at Mantes 
(Hoppe, Architect). March 24. 


(Guve, 


VII.—Chateau de Mareuil (Villetard, 
Architect), March 31. 
VIII.—House at  Terlinden (Lequeu, 


Architect), April 7. 
IX.—Country House, near Marly, May 
9, 
X+—Country House at St. 


Germain | 
(Loison, Architect), June 16, 


DETAILS OF 


I.—‘‘ Burst’”’ on Ceiling, Queen’s Col 


lege Library, Oxford, Jan. 6. 


CRAFTSMANSHIP. 


II.—Terra-cotta Panel, Westminster 
Cathedral, London (J. F. Bentley, 
Architect), Jan. 18. 

IfI.—Carved Trophy, Sudbrook Park, 


Petersham (James Gibbs, Architect), 
Jan. 20. 


IV.—Cast-iron Balusters, 5, Blooms- 
bury Square, London, Jan. 27, 


V.—Carved Wood Capital, No. 9, Clif- 
ford Street, London. W, (Isaac Ware, 
Architect), Feb. 3. 

VI.—Upper Part of Doorway in tie 
Saloon, Boodle’s Club, Lonaon 
(Robert Adam, Architect), Feb. 10. 

V1lI.—Rostral Column, Place de la Con- 
corde, Paris, Feb. 24. 

VIII.—Upper Part of Chimneypiece in 
House on the Heerengracht, Am- 
sterdam, March 3. 

IX.—Bronze Mast Standard on Piazza. 
of St. Mark’s, Venice (Alessandra 
Leopardi), March 10. 

X.—Stone Carving on Pavilion, Musée 
Galliera, Paris (Ginain, Architect), 
March 17. 

XI.—Mantelpiece in Saloon, 
Club, London (Robert Adam, 
tect), Mareh 24. 

XIJ.—Doorway in Billiard Room, Auto 


Boodle’s 
Archi 


mobile Club, London (Mewes and 
Davis and E. Keynes Purchase, 
F.R.I.B.A., Associated Architects), 
March 31. 
XIII.—Bronze Enrichment to Door of 
Louis XVI. Encoignure in Wallace 


Collection, April 7. 
XIV.—French Fireback in 
lection, London, April 21. 
XV.—Enrichmdént of Wood Chimney- 
piece from No. 8, Clifford’s Inn, now 
in the Victoria and Albert Museum, 
South Kensington, April 28. 


Wallace Col. 


6 


= 


XVI.—Corner of Reading Room Ceiling, | 


Nos. 27-29, Tothill 
ster (Richardson 
tects), May 5. 

XVII.--Carved Wood Mirror in Victoria 
and Albert Museum, South Kensing- 
ton, ascribed to William Kent, May 
13. 

XVIII.—Royal Arms of Queen 
Carved in Walnut, Gilt, May 19. 

XIX.—Panel of Carved Limewood 
Shutter: Louis XVI. Period, May 26. 


Street, 


and Gill, Archi- 


Anne, 


XX.—Carved Pine Overmantel from Ne. | 


5, Great George Street, Westminster, 
June 2. 

XXI.—Group of Balusters in 
and Albert Museum, South 
ton, June 9. 

XXII.—Carved Wood 
of the Corporation 
House, June 16. 

XXIII.—Metal Enrichments to 
teenth-Century French Table 
Wallace Collection, June 23. 

XXIV.—Carved Oak Panel of 
(English, late Seventeenth 
in the Victoria and Albert 
South Kensington, June 30. 


Kensing- 


of Arms 
Trinity 


Shield 
of the 


in the 


Staircase 


DRAWINGS OF ROMAN ORNAMENT. 


3reast-Plate on 
Emperor at Rome, 


the 
an 


]1.—Detail from 
the Statue of 
Feb. 17. 

JI.—Carved Marble Panels, 

IlI.—Details of Marble 
Rome, March 3. 

IV.—Marble Console 
Museum, March 10. 

V.—Fragment of Marble Cornice from 
Villa Barberini, near Rome, March 17. 

VI.—Entablature from Temple of An- 
toninus and Faustina, Rome, March 
24. 

VII.—Running Ornament, March 31. 

VIII.—Antique Fasces from Bas-Reliefs 
at Rome, April 14. 

IX.—Antique Marble Seat, Rome, April 
Zs 


Feb. 24. 
Friezes at 


in the Vatican 


EXAMPLES 
SIGN IN 
INGS. 


OF STRUCTURAL DE- 
STEEL FRAME BUILD 


T.—April 14. 
II.—April 28. 
TlI.—May 12. 
IvV.—June 9. 


FLORENTINE PALACES. 

V._The Pitti: Detail of 
Fountain (Bartolommeo 
Architect), Jan. 6 

VI.—The Pandolfini (F. 
Architect), Jan. 18. 

VII.—Palazzo Nonfinito: The Courtyard 
(Bernardo 3uontalenti, Architect), 
Jan. 20. 

VIII.—Palazzo 3artolini - Salimbeni 
(Baccio di Agnolo, Architect), Jan. 


Window and 
Ammannati, 


da San Gallo, 


rT 
IX.—Palazzo_ Warderell (GQ. 
Dosio, Architect), Feb. 10. 


Autonio 


X.—Window, No. 9, Via Ginori, Feb. 17. | 
XI.—Window, No. 10, Via Deservi, Feb. | 


24. 


in | 


Victoria | 


Eigh- | 


Century) | 
Museum, | 


Westmin- | 


FRENCH MONUMENTS. 
I.—Colin Monument, Pere 
Paris, Jan. 20. 
Il.—Cambacéres Monument, 
chaise, Paris, Jan. 27. 
11I.—Six Monuments in 
Paris, Feb. 3. 


Pere La- 


Cemeteries 


IV.—Masséna Monument in Cemetery of | 


Pére Lachaise, Paris (Méry Vincent, 
Architect), Feb. 10. 

V.—Frochot Monument, Pére Lachaise, 
Paris (Goode, Architect), Feb. 24. 


ViI.—Suchet Monument in Cemetery of 


Pere Lachaise, Paris, March 8. 
VII.--Boode Monument in the 
tery of Pére Lachaise, Paris 
Architect), March 10. 
VIII.—Three Monuments 

March 17. 

(X.—Demidoflf Monument 
of Pére Lachaise, Paris 
Architect), March 24, 

X.—Monument in Expiatory Chapel, 
Auray (Caristie, Architect), Mar. 31. 

X1.—Details of Monument in Expiatory 
Chapel, Auray (Caristie, Architect), 
April 7. 

XII.—Lefébvre Monument in Cemetery 
of Pére Lachaise, Paris, April 14. 
XII1.—Lefébv e Monument in Cemetery 
of Pere Lachaise, Paris, April 21. 
XIV.—Three Monuments in the Ceme- 
tery of Pére Lachaise, Paris, April 28. 
XV.—Mausoleum in Park of Chateau de 
Grandveaux (Lecointe, Architect), 

May 5. 

XV1.—Four Tombstones in Paris Ceme 
teries, May 12. 

XVII.—Tombs in the Cemetery of Pere 
Lachaise, Paris (Blanchon and Cecile 
and Grillon, Architects), May 19. 

XVIII., XIX.—Perregaux Monument in 
Cemetery of Pere Lachaise, Paris, 
May 26 and June 2. 

XX.—Michelet Monument in the Ceme- 
tery of Pere Lachaise (Pascal, Archi- 
tect), June 9. 


Ceme- 
(Santy, 
by Schwind, 
in Cemetery 
(Jaunet, 


GEOMETRICAL DRAWINGS 


FAMOUS BUILDINGS. 

of St. Paul’s Cathedral, 

Dunn}, ERD BeA. sand 
Dawson, A.R.I.B.A., 


OF 


IT.—The Dome 
by William 
Matthew J. 
Jan. 6. 


MANCHESTER OLD TOWN HALL. 


1.—Front Elevation and Plan, May 19. 
I11.—Detail of Facade, June 16. 
Ii1.—Longitudinal Section and 
June 23. 
IV.—Plans, June 


Plan, 


30. 


MODERN AMERICAN 
TURE. 
XIII.—Pencil Studies for 
State Capitol, Jefferson City (Tracy 
and Swartwout, Architects), Jan. 6. 
X1IV.—Tower of Jewels, Panama-Paci- 
fic Exposition, San Francisco (Thomas 
Hastings, Architect), Feb. 24. 

XV.—Carnegie Public Library, Sharon, 
Mass. (C. Howard Walker, Architect), 
March 17. 

XVi.—McKinley Birthplace Memorial 
at Niles, Ohio (McKim, Mead, and 
White, Arch'tects), March 24. 

XVII.-—House at Sharon, Connecticut 
(Mann and Macneille, Architects), 
June 23. 


ARCHITEC- 


THE ARCHITECTS’ & BUILDERS’ JOURNAL—INDEX. 


Lachaise, 


of | 


Missouri | 


MODERN DOMESTIC ARCHITEC- 
TURE.—SERIES II. 


{.—-No, 1, Dean Trench Street, West- 
minster (H. S.  Goodhart-Rendel, 
Architect), Jan. 18. 

11.—W ythes House, Bickley, Kent 
(C. H. B. Quennell, F.R.I.B.A., Archi- 
tect), Jan. 20. 

Ilil.—New Wing, Madingley Hall, near 
Cambridge (Gotch and Saunders 
Architects), Jan. 27. 

II[A.—*‘ Dalbeathie,’’ Dunkeld. Perth- 
shire (Mills and Shepherd, FF.R.1I.B.A., 
Architects), Feb. 10. 

1V.—Design for a Town Residence for 
Two Artists (Patrick Abercrombie, 
M.A., Architect), March 3. 

V.—House at Morriston, Swansea (J. C. 
G. Davies, Architect), March 10. 

VI.—“ Rithen,’’ Hindhead, Surrey 
(Henry A. Saul, A.R.I.B.A., Archi- 
tect), March 31. 

VII., VIII., TX.—‘‘ Elloughton Dale,’’ 
East Yorkshire (John Bilson, F.S.A., 
F.R.I.B.A., Architect), April 7. 

X., XI.—Cottages at East Clandon, 
Surrey (H. 8. Goodhart-Rendel, Archi- 
tect), April 14. 

X1II.—Kerfield House, Knutsford, Che- 
shine, Detail of Entrance Front 
(Percy Scott Worthington, M.A., 
F:R.1.B.A., Architect), April 28. 

XIII.—Additions to the Lodge, Eynsham, 
Oxon. (Clough Williams-Ellis, 
tect), May 19. 

XIV.—Entrance Gates to a Country 
House (Niven and Wigglesworth, 
FF.R.I.B.A., Architects), June 16. 

XV. and XVI.—‘ Storey’s End,” Cam- 
bridge (A. H. Moberly, M.A., 
A.R.I.B.A., Architect), June 30, 


MODERN 


XVII.—116 and 117, New 
London (A. O. Breeds, 
May 12. 


SHOP FRONTS. 
Bond Street, 
Architect), 


MONUMENTAL ARCHITECTURE. 
XXXVII.—Tomb_ of 

(L. 1. J. Visconti, 
XXX VIII.—School 

Bartholomew's 


Napoleon, 


of Medicine, St. 

Hospital, Giltspur 
Street, London (Edward _ I’Anson, 
Architect), Jan. 13. 

XXXIX.—Chambre des Députés, Paris, 
Library (Jules de Joy, Architect), 
ewe ae 


Archl- | 


Paris 
Architect), Jan. 6. | 


XL.—Church of San Francesco di Paola, | 


Naples Architect), 


Feb, 3. 


(Pietro 3ianchi, 


SMALL HOUSES OF THE LATE 
GEORGIAN PERIOD. 
(XVII.)—House at Kennington Oval, 
London, S.E. (Now Demolished), 

April 14. 
XXXVIII.—House in Well Walk, Hamp- 
stead, London, N.W., Jan. 6. 
XXXIX.—Houses on Ham Common, 
Surrey, Jan. 27. 
XL.—Houses at 
N.W., Feb. 10. 
XLI.—Shop Premises in Woburn Place, 
London, W.C., April 21. 
XLIT.—Milbourne House, 
April 28. 


Hampstead, London, 


Barnes, 


XLIII.—Council House, Barnes, May 

XLIV.—House on the ‘Terrace, Barne 
May 26. | 

XLV.—Terrace Hi 
June 2. 

XLVI.—House on the Terrace, Barng 
June 16. 

XLVII.—Terrace in Sheen Lane, Mo 
lake, June 23. 


on Richmond 


STUDENTS’ DRAWINGS. 


XXXVIII.—Palais Longchamp, Ma 
seilles, Detail of Centre Feature, } 
H. Bartle Cox, A.R.I.B.A.  Espérg 
dieu, Architect), Jan. 20. 

XXXIX.—Design for an Entrance to 
Museum, by R. A. Duncan, Feb. 24, 

XL.—Design for «u Chimmeypiece, b 
k. A. Duncan, March 10 

XLI.—Composition from St. Georges 
Hall, Liverpool, by H. Chalton Bra@ 
shaw, March 24. 

XLI{.—Composition from St. George 
Hall, Liverpool, by Robert A. Threat 
gold, May 5, 

XLIII. and XLIV.—Design for Mon 
ment to Lord Roberts, by Alfred } 
B. Jopling, June 2. 

XLV.—Design for Monument to Lom 
Roberts, by Vincent Hyll, June 9. 
XLVI.—Design for Memorial to Lom 
Roberts, by Sidney C. Foulkes, Jul 

16. 


TABLETS AND INSCRIPTIONS. 

I.—Portion of Inscription from Cast 
Trajan’s Column, Rome, in the Vi 
toria and Albert Museum, South K 
sington, May 19. 

Il.—Inscription on Marble Tomb in § 
Trinita, Florence, by Luca Della Ro 
bia, May 26. 

I11.—Inscription on Pulpit Staircase 
Siena Cathedral, dated 1543, by B 
nardino di Giacomo, June 9. 

IV.—Inscripvtion on Stone Tablet 
Choir of Como Cathedral, dated: 15 
June 16. 


Mead 
30. 


and White, Architects), 


WORKING DRAWINGS BY W ELL- 
KNOWN ARCHITECTS. 
(Series II.) 


T.—Guaranty Trust Buildings, N@ 
York, Detail of Lower Order, Mail 
Facade (York and Sawyer, Archi 
tects), Jan. 13. 

II.—New School of Architecture, Livi 
pool (Professor C. H. Reilly, M. 
F.R.I.B.A., Architect), Feb. 3. 

I[I.—New School of Architecture, Liv 
pool, Detail of Hall of Casts (P 
fessor C. H. Reilly, M.A,, F.R.I.B. 
Architect), Feb. 24. 

1V.—Capital and Counties Bank, 
Albans (E. Brantwood Maufe, B.A 
A.R.1I.B.A., Architect), March 10. 

V.—Entranece Doorway to House 
Long Island, New York (Albro 
Lindberg, Architects), April 21. 

VI.—Nos. 27-29, Tothill Street, We 
minster (Richardson and Gill, Archi 
tects), May 5. 

VII.—Dining-room Chimneypiece in 
American House (H, T. Lindebe 
Architect), June 23. 


an 


ARTISTS AND AUTHORS. 


ABERCROMBIE, PATRICK, M.A., 


100, 


and plates March 38 and June 2. 


Adam, Robert, plates Feb. 10 and March | 
24 


Adams, H. Percy and Charles Holden, 77, | 


and plate Feb. 17. 
Agnolo, Baccio di, plate Jan. 27. 
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ED TeigORRaieAgle: 


IR EDWARD POYNTER, President of the Royal 
Academy, draws attention to the special charac- 
ter of the exhibition which opens this week at 

Burlington House in lieu of the usual winter exhibition. 
It consists in the main of works in painting and 
sculpture and in black-and-white by living artists of 
the British School, but galleries are reserved for works 
of Belgian painting and sculpture. By the sale of the 
British works it is hoped to raise a fund to be divided 
equally among the Red Cross Society, the St. John 
Ambulance Society, the Artists’ General Benevolent 
Institution, and the artists whose works are sold, who 
will receive one-third of the marked prices. 


= * = = 


The exhibition has been arranged by a committee 
comprising the presidents of the principal artistic 
societies in London and five members of the council of 
the Royal Academy, each of the presidents having 
invited the members of his society to contribute. 
There has been an excellent response, some 800 
works being exhibited. M. Paul Lambotte, Directeur 
des Beaux-Arts at Brussels, is assisting in the 
arrangement of the Belgian works. of which, owing 
to the difficulties of importation, the exhibition will 
open a week or so later than that of the British works, 
and the proceeds are to be devoted to the relief of 
Belgian artists. As these are hard times for artists, Sir 
Edward’s hope that picture-buyers and visitors will 
make the exhibition highly successful in the com- 
mercial sense will find a ready echo. 


x * * 


In approving, last week, of the scheme for making 
Nottingham a port by widening and deepening the 
Trent, the corporation of that fine city set a notable 
example of enterprise. It may be doubted, however, 
whether the sum of £150,000 allotted for the work 1s 
at all adequate for so ambitious a scheme, but, a begin- 
ning having been made, the scheme may develop to a 
magnitude that is as yet impossible to define. In its 
length of 180 miles, the Trent flows through four 
counties—Staffordshire, Derbyshire, Nottinghamshire, 
and Lincolnshire—and is navigable up to Burton, 
which is 105 miles from its mouth in the Humber. 
Other towns standing on its banks—Stoke, Newark, 
and Gainsborough—may possibly see some advantage 
in contributing towards the extension of a scheme that 
may have far-reaching consequences through its 
example as well as in its materialisation. 


* *% * * 


Railway traction has caused our waterways to be 
unduly neglected, but it may yet be found that the 
latter have “ potentialities of wealth beyond the dreams 
of avarice.” Once the strange disposition to leave 
them in their natural state is overcome, the country 
may yet see a broadening, straightening, deepening, 


and connecting of its rivers and canals tnat will play 
an important part in commerce and considerably 
modify present ideas with respect to the traffic | 
problem. To look no further ahead, however, than 7 
Nottingham’s modest start, that in itself is an mcentive 
to London to take more interest in the Thames, which 
is surely the most shamefully neglected river in 
Europe. It need not be added that this is not purely 
and simply a matter of engineering. Waterways that 
aré widened and aggrandised will demand nobler 
buildings upon their banks, to say nothing of more and 
bigger bridges. 


* * * = 


That artificial waterways, connecting ‘the natural | 
streams, or completing a system, need not be ugly in} 
themselves, nor the cause of ugliness in the buildings | 
near them, let Venice and Holland attest. Nor could” 
it be urged against canals that they are an innova-} 
tion. They are, indeed, of very respectable antiquity. 
Herodotus, Aristotle, and Pliny record their existence 
in Egypt before the Christian era; and Greece, italy, 
Spain, Sweden, Holland, and France, began to dig 
canals almost before they began to build churches. 

* * * = 


In or about the Nottingham district there must 
exist what might almost be called a venerable tradi- 
tion of canals; for the Caer Dyke and Foss Dyke cuts 
in Lincolnshire were doubtless of Roman origin; and 
let it be noted that the former extended from Peter— 
borough tc the River Witham, near the city of Lincoln,) 
while the latter still stretches from Lincoln to the nver 
Trent. Caer Dyke is now only a name, but the Foss 
Dyke still exists as the oldest British canal. Camden 
was unable to make up his mind whether the Romans, 
in forming it, intended water-supply or drainagey 
although it seems clear that they had in view the two 
fold object. Rendered to some extent navigable im 
1121, it was widened and deepened, and as far as 
possible assimilated to the navigable channel of the 
Witham in 1840, and now forms an important connec= 
tion between the Trent and the Witham. Canal+ 
locks are a comparatively late device, and it cannot bé 
definitively ascertained by whom or when or wheré 
they were invented. Some credit them to the Dutch 
others to the Italians. They reached full efficiency 
by such slow gradations that the successive steps of 
the contributors were unnoted; but that universal 
genius, Leonardo da Vinci, is greatly fancied as the 
author of some master-stroke that established for all 
time the basic principles. If the Nottingham enter 
prise should chance to revive a practical interest im 
waterways, there should ensue much activity in the 
drainage and reclamation of broads, marshes, and bogs 
in this country as well as abroad; and these are possi 
bilities that the wide-casting town-planner will not 
exclude from his purview. 


Nottingham’s waterways would carry other mer- 
handise besides lace ; for the district is, or was, rather 
‘elebrated for its peculiar materials and methods of 
wrickmaking. In the district there is a very hard marl 
vhich would not become sufficiently plastic by means 
f the ordinary methods of weathering and tempering, 
nd had to be ground between rollers. Then the clay 
vas kept in damp cellars for a year or more to ripen, 
nd the bricks were moulded in a brass form called a 
copper mould.” Excellent bricks they were; nor is 
he Nottingham district the only place where, in spite 
f the extensive use of ingenious machinery, the 
aaking of bricks by hand still lingers. Even in the 
utskirts of London, one may still admire the speed 
nd dexterity of the hand-moulder. 


= * * * 


Not to feel interested in what American architects 
re debating in their counsels would argue in us an 
isularity—nay, a parochialism—which of late years 
re have prided ourselves on having outgrown. We are 
osmopolitan now, talk at large about “the Archi- 
scture of Humanity,” and welcome the news from 
broad that formerly we were wont to disdain as being 
o concern of ours. Consequently, some reference to 
1e transactions at the forty-eighth annual convention 
f the American Institute of Architects, held ‘at 
Vashington last month, becomes almost a duty; but 
e are compelled to make it brief. 


* 


A minor point that is worth notice is that at this 

ynvention was adopted for the first time a practice that 
| our insular ignorance we had thought to be universal 
-namely, that of printing and circulating the reports 
efore they were read. “ At previous conventions,” 
e are told, “the members were first acquainted with 
1e substance of these reports through hearing them 
‘ad by the chairmen of the various committees. This 
forded but scant opportunities for thorough under- 
anding of the subjects presented, and it has 
sretofore been the custom to refer each report to a 
ib-committee for consideration, after what was often 
it a desultory discussion by the convention.” It is 
isy enough to misunderstand. either wilfully or 
nocently, a report of which the words are in cold 
ant under the eye and can be pondered and tested ; 
it when a perhaps not very delicate ear is strained 
catch the accents of a mumbling and slurring voice, 
-horough understanding of the subjects presented ” 
duld be little short of miraculous. 


* * * * 


But it must not be overlooked that American 
chitects—judging from the specimens to whom we 
ive had the pleasure of listening in this country— 
eak and read more distinctly, and with an altogether 
eater regard for audibility—to say nothing of 
dcutionary force and grace—than do, as a rule, those 
our own country who address meetings. Some few 
‘cellent speakers we have, it is true, but the majority 
e execrable—in their manner of delivery, that is: not 
their matter, which, at the R.I.B.A. and the A.A.. for 
stance, reaches a high general level of excellence. 
ith some few men this disqualification is no doubt 
tive and ineradicable. Others could do very much 
ftter if they tried; but they will not try, lest 
radventure they might be thought to be giving 
=mselves airs. At the back of their minds there is an 
cipient idea that to speak well in public is rather 
‘d form. And so we foster a bad tradition, whereas 
2 Americans cultivate a good one; and if we some- 
1es overdo it at one end of the pole, so do they at the 
aer. All the talk about “brightening” our archi- 
‘tural meetings would have been superfluous if 
aders and speakers were a little less afraid of 
rcutionary effect. They need not be so orodigiously 
irmed about it. Elocution is a most difficult art, and 
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of most architects it may be said with confidence that 
years of painstaking study would not bring them under 
susp:cion of if. 

* % * * 


One of the subjects to which reference is made in the 
report by the American Institute’s Committee on 
Government Architecture is the hone that had been 
expressed by a former convention that the American 
Government would take steps to form a Department of 
Fine Arts. That the hope has not fructified is 
attributed to “the Mexican situation, the financial 
problems and the European war, the establishment of 
the National Reserve Banks, and the vast labours 
imposed on the Treasury Department ” ; but neverthe- 
less the committee expresses “ strong hopes that during 
the coming [ie. the present] year relations may be 
established between the Government and the Institute 
that will tend to an agreement on legislation that will 
place the subject of Government architecture on a 
more satisfactory basis.” 


* * * * 


Evidently our American friends are sufiering—it is 
hoped to a minor degree only—from the absurdity of 
entrusting the direction of Government architecture 
and monuments to the supervision—or perhaps 
“oversight” is the better word, from its hapnv 
ambiguousness—of mere politicians, who naturally are 
governed more by exigency and expediency than by 
regard for art. Not to cite more recent or more 
flagrant examples of the many monuments to this one- 
sided compromise, consider how Street was baulked 
and thwarted about his Law Courts, and to how 
diminished an extent the Houses of Parliament 
embody the conceptions of Barry. Let it be granted 
that in such large undertakings an architect is the 
better for advice and control—a proposition that is 
debatable, unless the guidance is sought by the archi- 
tect himself from quarters whence ne would w ilingly 
receive it, reserving the right to accept or reject it; for 
in the case of purely political and official control there 
is almost invariably a deadly dynamic tendency to ruin 
the design rather than to improve it. 


= % * * 


To accentuate this difference—to substitute artistic 
for political control—is apparently the object of the 
American Institute of Architects in approaching the 
Government. Whether a Department of Fine Arts 
would follow the usual course of being at first meddiec- 
some and autocratic, afterwards settling down into 
otiose nullity, depends on its constitution and on the 
vigilance with which it is watched and criticised, as 
well as upon the character, even more than upon the 
volume, of the criticism; for ignorant criticism is that 
which finds most free and frequent expression, and the 
public body which is constantly subjected to it is often 
driven into ill-advised action or prohibition. The 
suggestion of closer relations between the Institute 
and the Government seems to hold out a ray of hope, 
always supposing that a purely platonic regard for art 
would be the dominating factor in them—that, in plain 
English, wire-pulling and cliquism could be eliminated. 


* * * * 


An interim report of immense practical value pre- 
sented to the convention was that of the Committee on 
a Basic Building Code, who have examined and com- 
pared the provisions of the codes in force in leading 
cities. Similar professional attention to our own 
chaotic building by-laws should result in something 
better than the model by-laws issued by the Local 
Government Board, whose work in this direction we 
have no wish to disparage in characterising it as inade- 
quate to present conditions. But the report that is of 
most interest on this side of the Atlantic is that in 
which the Committee on Legislation state their opinion 
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that architects should be licensed; but “that unless 
existing laws are not improved in certain particulars, 
and a constant eye kept on their workings, there are 
many reasons why they might eventually become a 
check to architecture.” Stress is laid on that larger 
outlook—beyond professional interest and advantage 
—which should be the redemption of our own charter 
or registration projects: “ We believe,” the reporters 
affirm, “that any licence law that is not primarily for 
the good of the public at large is not good for archi- 
tects, and would be a boomerang to our profession.” 
Yet an insistence on this view is mischievous in so far 
as it leads the public to believe that “an architect's 
principal duties are along structural and sanitary 
lines »—that the art of architecture is negligible. 


HERE AND THERE. 


T behoves me, on this first issue of a new year, to 
| start appropriately with an assault on the enemy. 
Here I am in good company with a_ Royal 
Academician, Sir T. G. Jackson to boot, and I will 
first make use of his own averment. What, he asks, 
have the Germans done in the realm of the Fine Arts 
to warrant all this claim of “ kultur ”? In music, without 
doubt, they have gained the predominant place, as 
the names of Wagner, Bach, Beethoven, Weber 
Schumann serve to remind us. But in the rest of the 
field they occupy a very inferior position. Germany, 
says Sir Thomas, has produced but two really great 
painters, both of them, beit remarked, South Germans ; 
no great sculptor, the admirable metalwork of Peter 
Vischer being all on a small scale; their Gothic archi- 
tecture was borrowed from the French ana spoiled ; 
and their Renaissance work, when not verging on the 
grotesque, iscommonplace. “The best architecture in 
Germany is their Romanesque work, which was 
borrowed from Lombardy. It is wanting in the finer 
sraces, often clumsy and ill-proportioned, sometimes 
as in the western towers at Laach, quite ugly; but it 
has a sturdy, virile character which is commendable. 
Their Gothic was adopted from France, ana rather 
late, not a natural growth. Cologne Cathedral is based 
upon Amiens, of which it reproduces and exaggerates 
the weak points. Like most German work, it 1s 
afflicted with megalomania. It has the double aisles to 
the nave which the French had wisely given up at 
Chartres, Reims, and Amiens, and the outside is so 
smothered in flying buttresses that the apse can hardly 
be seen. The proportion is too short, and this spoils 
the inside, which is otherwise beautiful ; but outside the 
transepts, with their double aisles, seem jammed up 
against the towers. Of the modern work at the west 
end the less said the better. The truth is, the Germans 
are not a creative people, and therefore only in an 
inferior degree artistic. They are like the Saracens of 
Spain, Sicily, and South Italy, of whom it was said that 
they gave birth to no original idea of value, but by 
patient study and diligent research they developed and 
enriched the discoveries of others. What they 
are capable of at the present day may be judged by the 
monstrous pair of steeples at Cologne Cathedral, and 
the hideous monumental structure that vulgarises the 
meeting of two beautiful rivers at Coblentz.”’ 


* * * * 


It is at this last point that I wish to take up the 
matter. The monument to which Sir T. G. Jackson 
refers is one of those many war memorials, “ mas- 
todons of masonry,” which it has been the delight of 
Germany to build during the last decade or so, expres- 
sive of the victories of the past, and suggestive of the 
continuing might of Germany. And most staggering 
of them all is the War Memorial at Leipzig. Some 
illustrations of this monstrosity, typical, in its brutal 
domination, of the underlying spirit of modern Ger- 


many, were given in last week’s issue of this Journal. 
I would draw attention to the thoughts which are 


engendered by a comparison between the architectural . 


expression of military power and glory as embodied in 
the War Memorial at Leipzig and the architectural 
expression of the same qualities in the great Tomb of 
Napoleon, serenely placed under the dome of the 
Invalides. There isa plate of this latter in the present 
issue, and from it we may see that the treatment of 
the interior of the German memorial is a travesty of 
Visconti’s design. In each there is a_ great circular 
space with guardian figures around. In the French 
example these are Victories by that great sculptor 
Pradier, colossal figures, in scale with the rest of the 
design, but imbued with grace, like everything else in 
this most impressive scheme. Let the reader now turn 
to the German example. Guardian figures, too, are 
here, but they are sombre figures, forbidding soldiers 
with great swords, each pair standing against a huge 
face—giving the impression not of the mystery 
of Death nor of the glorious heroism of Life, but 
of nightmarish ideas—distorted, ghoulish, brutal. 


a ll EL 


And they are typical of the driving spirit of modern) 
Germany, which 1s, if one may so express it, the glori-J 
fication of brute strength, the all-powerfulness of tne7 


male. 


In architecture it finds expression in a type of” 


work which seeks above all else to overpower the 
beholder, to be virilely modern: and so the German) 
has gone forth seeking strength in the mono-] 


lithic vastness of Egypt, in the tremendous ruins 
of Baalbec, in the temples of archaic Greece, and bor- 


rowing from these and from Byzantine, French, and 


other architecture he has produced a result which is his) 
own—and nothing less than appalling. It is an old) 
axiom that there is worth in everything if only we will) 
seek diligently and sympathetically for it, and I sup~ 
pose therefore that smothered over by these repelling” 
German conceits are qualities that merit atten-) 
tion if not admiration: but all 1 am able to} 
discern in modern German architecture is the 
expression of masculine power wielded ruthlessly over 
everything within its range, a power acclaimed by 
Treitschke and Bernhardi as the greatest thing to 
achieve and to use, a power unassociated with the 
elements of grace, serenity, pleasurableness, a power, 
indeed that cannot assimilate these qualities, but cam 
only affright the senses by its disregard for the finer 
feelings of humanity. “ 


* * * * 


The War, we are told, will sweep away much that we 
have been familiar with, the dross in architecture as im 
other things. And soon I suppose the enthusiast will 
be busy picturing in the mind’s eye the nse of a 
new style, that long-talked-of style of the twentieth 
century which has hitherto had to be content with 
reinforced concrete grain silos and garden suburD 
houses. Already we perceive the shaping of habitas 
tions in a new fashion, dictated by the surrounding 
conditions. In the history books there are chapters oA 
military architecture, and if memory serves me aright 
there were giant constructors in the old days, thé 
Norman barons in their crenellated castles with wall 
five feet thick, the Sanmichelis engrossed with masonr 
fortifications cunningly devised. And in these latte 
days we have heard of the concrete g/aczs, with steé 
joists embedded within, and all manner of similar 
military defences. But the great guns have put an en@ 
to them, and military architecture has turned instea@ 
to the arts of the beaver and the mole. I lke that 
inscription on the Belgian soldier’s trench-home 
“Palais des Glaces: Troglodytes of the First Line 
The photographer at “the Front” has shown us the 
brave fellows in their cave dwellings. Here surely & 


the genesis of the architecture of the future, am] 


architecture suited to that People of the Underworld 
whom the imaginative novelist has foretold. 
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DETAILS OF CRAFTSMANSHIP, I,—**BURST” ON CEILING, QUEEN'S COLLEGE LIBRARY, OXFORD. 
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MONUMENTAL ARCHITECTURE, XXXVII.—TOMB ORF NAPOLEON, PARIS. 
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Burst” on Ceiling, Queen’s College Library, Oxford. 
HIS is the first of a new series of details of crafts- 
manship which, we think, will prove to be of 
great interest and value to our readers—of 
interest as fine examples of work in plaster, wood, iron, 
stone, and other materials, and of value as offering a 
wealth of suggestion for the decorative details of 
modern buildings. The “burst” is a detail of enrich- 
ment which was largely used by architects and crafts- 
‘men in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, par- 
jucularly in France, where a sofi/ suggesting the sun’s 
rays was especially commendable to the age of Ze Koz 
solei/, The main treatment remains always much the 
same, a burst of rays from a centre, but the variations 
lof the ornamentation are innumerable. In the present 
instance a female head—appropriate to a college 
named in honour of the Consort of Edward III.—is the 
central feature, while around is set a most elegant 
wreath of oak leaves. The“ burst” is set in the middle 
of the central compartment of the ceiling, which is a 
splendid example of plasterwork of the late seven- 
teenth century, by Roberts. 
: The Tomb of Napoleon. 
__ There is no sight in Paris more impressive than the 
‘Tomb of Napoleon, placed under the dome of the 
Invalides in an open circular crypt 36 ft. in diameter 
and 20 ft. in depth, so that the spectator must bow the 
nead in contemplation. In the centre is the sarco- 
ohagus, a single block of polished reddish-brown 
3ranite weighing nearly seventy tons, brought from 
Finland : it is 13 ft. long and 6 ft.6 in. wide. Against 
che piers around the crypt stand twelve colossal 
Victories by Pradier, and on the wall between these 
ire marble reliefs by Simart, with trophies of flags in 
ront of them. The floor is a rich example of mosaic 
work, a huge wreath encircling the sarcophagus, with 
the names of Napoleon’s chief battles on a border 
within. Visconti, the architect of this great concep- 
‘ton, was born in 1791 and died in 1853. Napoleon’s 
omb was designed by him in 1842. 


Studies for Missouri State Capitol. 


These show the broad grasp of large problems which 
s characteristic of the best phases of modern American 
irchitecture. Roman work has been a rich source of 
nspiration to American architects, who, however, have 
10t merely transcribed it, but infused throughout a 
nodern spirit, so that we may say that the great 
yovernment buildings, the railway termini, the public 
ibraries, and other civic buildings of the United States 
‘re eminently American in character. ‘The making of 
yerspective studies of large architectural conceptions 
5 a practice much to be commended. It enables the 
lesigner to feel his way to the final effect, and serves to 
orrect faults which would not be apparent on 
seometrical drawings alone. And it is in this respect 
specially that the pencil studies for the Missouri State 
capitol by Messrs. Tracy and Swartwout are so 
nteresting. 

No. 60, Tufton Street, Westminster. 

This building, recently completed, provides offices 
nd studios for its architect, Mr. H. S. Goodhart- 
Xendel. It is a scholarly design, made up of Classical 
lements treated in the individual manner that Mr. 
roodhart-Rendel’s work always disnlays. It is not 
lesired that a plan of the building be given, for the 
eason that the present arrangement is not the final 
ne. The site, in fact, is no other than a narrow strip 
~about 15 ft. in depth. Such a site it would be 
iractically impossible to utilise in the ordinary way, 
but the present case was an exceptional one, and the 
rchitect was able to adapt the site to his own 
jarticular requirements. The facade is carried out in 
'rowborough stocks, with red brick arches over 
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window and door openings, Portland stone dressings, 
and a tiled roof. The window frames are of wood, the 
tympanums on the ground floor being of cement, with 
ornamentation in low relief. 

House in Well Walk, Hampstead. 

This is a very noteworthy house of the Late 
Georgian period, inasmuch as it offers an example of 
what may be termed Classical Gothic— certainly a type 
of work which one is accustomed to regard with mis- 
givings, but here carried out with much charm and 
grace. The porch, the large bay on the first floor, and 
the window above all seem to have been designed by 
a Georgian architect seeking pleasant adventure in the 
Gothic field, with the result that this house is a sort of 
architectural jeu d’esprit. The disposition of its parts, 
as also the treatment of its detail, is fundamentally 
Classical, and the transmuted Gothic has a gay air 
about it which is very pleasing. It is not the sort of 
house one would care to see repeated in rows, but as 
single unexpected unit it is immediately captivating. 

The Pitti Palace, Florence. 

Though the facade of the Pitti Palace is 
rather monotonous in its repetition of windows and 
arches, its straight lines of dwarf balustrading, and its 
bald outline, but there are points of interest in it, par- 
ticularly the ground-floor windows, with their small 
fountains at plinth level. One of these is shown on 
the plate. The accompanying plan of the palace we 
have taken from “ A History of Architectural Develop- 
ment,” by Professor. F. M. Simpson, who makes the 
following comment on the facade: “The front 
included originally only three openings on the ground 
floor, and seven bays above, instead of the existing 
twenty-five. But as each of the three storeys averages 
nearly 4o ft. in height, and each bay is 24 ft. centre to 
centre, Luca Pitti’s estimate of his requirements was 
evidently no very modest one. The semi-circular- 
headed window recesses are each 24 ft. high by 125i 
wide; the simple ratios of 1 to 1 and 1 to 2 being 
evidently strictly followed. The windows themselves 
are only about half the width of each recess, the sur- 
rounding walling being smooth stone. Scale is given 
ta the building generally, and the recesses in particu- 
lar, by pilasters on the jambs of the latter, which, by 
their smoothness and lightness, also relieve the rugged- 
ness of the mass of walling. . . .” 


Lhe Dome of St. Paul’s Cathedral. 

The remarkable drawing which we publish this week 
shows, as no other type of drawing could, the form and 
construction of Wren’s great dome. A full description 
of the construction is given in the article on the next 
page. 
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(From Professor Simpson's “ History of Architectural Development.”) 
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THE CONSTRUCTION OF THE DOME OF ST. SEAS: 


(See double-page Plate.) 


ACH succeeding stage of the development of 
- dome construction affords evidence of an 
increasing disposition to give to the dome a 
more imposing appearance externally. It was mainly 
with a view to the attainment of this object that the 
innovations about to be noticed were introduced in ts 
Pauls. At the same time, the claims of the interior 
could not be ignored, and thus both the increase of the 
external elevation and the restriction of the internal 
height became important factors in the design. 

In earlier domes practically the same dome is seen 
when viewed either from the inside or the outside ; and 
it certainly seems most fitting that one should serve tor 
both roof and ceiling. ; 

But, as has been ably pointed out, if one dome is to 
serve both these purposes, it cannot be made “ artisti- 
cally perfect”; for, if the height be restricted to what 
looks well from within, it will be too low for external 
effect, as seen in the Pantheon and in Sta. Sophia ; on 
the other hand, if elevated so as to be imposing exter- 
nally, the interior will either be lost in obscurity, or, 
at the best, appear quite disproportionate ; of thisiot 
Peter’s isan example. The dome of the Duomo comes 
most nearly to satisfying these contrary requirements ; 
and the architect of St. Paul’s has also kept, in its 
interior, the same proportions, i.e, two diameters in 
height ; while, for external effect, he has provided a 
separate and distinct dome, making the height equal, 
in proportion, to that of St. Peter's. The great depth 
of the intervening space seemed to demand the pro- 
vision, between the domes of some other and indepen- 
dent support for the stone lantern, and to this necessity 
we are indebted for that master-stroke of genius—the 
introduction of the cone. 

The general design of the Dome of St. Paul’s bears 
unmistakable indications of a careful study, by Wren, 
of the great work of Michael Angelo. But the English 
architect aimed—and, it must be admitted, with con- 
siderable success—at the production of the desired 
effects by the use of the slightest materials compatible 
with sound construction. Evidence of this is also 
traceable in the supporting structure, where even the 
piers are so arranged as to offer the least obstruction. 

The leading idea for the central compartment is a 
regular octagon, open at all sides to the several 
extensions. 

Imagine four massive piers rising from the angles of 
a square, and occupying the same ground area as do 
those of St. Peter’s. The aisles, however, instead of 
terminating dead against them, as in the earlier church, 
are continued through to the central compartment, thus 
effecting the subdivision of the four supports into 
twelve separate piers. Eight of these, each 28 ft. 6 in. 
by 15 ft. on plan. circumscribe the octagon ; the remain- 
ing four occupy the outer angles of the square. The 
latter are built hollow, and take none of the superin- 
cumbent weight ; their primary purpose being to resist 
the thrust of the barrel vaults. which, at the height of 
65 ft. from the floor, span the four main openings. 
With a width of 40 ft., each of these occupies nearly the 
whole of one side of the octagon; while, to correct the 
apparent weakness of the supports at the angles, the 
intermediate openings are reduced in width to 28 ft., 
and divided into two tiers; the recesses beyond, 
formed by the intersection of the aisles, being vaulted 
by semi-domes. To secure uniformity in the penden- 
tives which spring from the angles of the octagon, the 
arches over the upper tier extend beyond the openings, 
so as to range, and in size correspond with those on the 
other four sides. 

At this stage is seen what is the least satisfactory 
portion of the whole design. The width of the main 
extensions is so contracted as to be out of all propor- 
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tion to the central compartment; and, in making the 
openings to these extensions as wide as possible, the 
whole eight arches are brought so closely to each other 
as to give, at first sight, the appearance of the super- 
structure rising from eight mere points. This umpres- 
sion is somewhat modified by the wall of the drum 
being set back from the inner face of the octagon, | 
which arrangement admits of the formation, at the 
height of 100 ft. from the floor, of what 1s popularly 
known as the “ Whispering Gallery.” Another, and a 
more important, result is that the pendentives by 
which, at this level, the octagon is converted into a 
circle are relieved of all weight beyond that of the 
cornice and balustrade of the gallery. The great pro- 
jection of this cornice assists still further in disconnect- 
ing the upper part of the design, and tne apparently 
weak supports below. 

From this level the influence of St. Peter’s becomes 
still more manifest. The drum is divided into two 
stories—the basement, which is quite plain, and the 
upper storey, enriched with the peristyle, and pierced 
with windows. The basement is of much lighter con- 
struction than that of St. Peter’s ; and consists of a thin 
wall, concentric with, and about 8 ft. distant from, the 
inner wall of the drum: the two being connected by 
piers, on which are erected the counterforts of the 
peristyle. Round the outer wall, at intervals, are placed 
low buttresses, which are concealed beneath the roofs 
and afford a broader base for the superstructure. The 
space between the walls—containing galleries—is 
covered with a flat roof of timber, overlaid with lead. 

A peculiarity of the drum is that the shght inward 
inclination of its wall gives to it the form of the frustum 
of acone. This innovation may have been introduced 
with a view, primarily, to its effect on the foreshorten- 
ing ; but it cannot fail to increase the resisting power of 
the drum. The height, from the level of the “ Whisper- 
ing Gallery” to the springing of the dome, issOQnit; 
the internal diameter at the bottom is 109 ft. and at 
the top 102 ft.; the thickness of the wall above the 
basement is about 4 ft. 

The peristyle of St. Paul’s is far more elegant than 
that of St. Peter's. The grouping, in the earlier 
instance, gives place, in the later, to equal inter- 
columniation, and the entablature is carried round in 
an unbroken line. Each column, instead of having a 
solid backing of masonry its whole height, has only its 
upper part connected with the inner wall, and this in a 
manner so unobtrusive as hardly to encroach on the 
simple dignity of the colonnade. The architect, how- 
ever, deemed it unwise wholly to rely on this shght 
abutment, which he increased by filling in every fourth 
inter-columniation; and thus, at the same time, pro- 
vided facilities for staircases. The smaller counter- 
forts are also strengthened by arching over the inter- 
mediate spaces, behind the entablature, whereon is laid 
the floor of what is known as the “Stone Gallery.” 
Each counterfort is secured to the drum in the upper 
part by two iron ties or cramps, the whole being 
encircled by a chain embedded in the architrave of the 
peristyle. 

In giving to the structure greater importance exter- 
nally, while preserving the symmetry of the interior, it 
was found desirable to raise the per tyle 15 ft. higher 
than the inner wall of the drum. An important 
structural advantage over St. Peter’s is nere secured 1 
the abutment thus provided to the lower dome. 

In dealing with the remaining portion of the struc- 
ture, it will be convenient to consider, first, the inner 
dome or ceiling ; then the cone supporting the lantern ; 
and, lastly, the outer dome or roof. 

The lower dome has an internal diameter of 102 ft.; 
its radius, drawn to the vertex, makes, with the vertical, 


an angle of 10 deg.; and the thrust, which is conse- 
quently less than if the section were semi-circular, 1s 
still further reduced by the omission of the crown, the 
opening being about 20 ft. in diameter. 

It is constructed of ordinary bricks, except that at 
) every 5 ft. in the height a course of 18 in. brick passes 
| through its entire thickness for the purpose of binding 
jit. Having no extraneous weight to support, the 
ishight thickness is fully adequate to all structural 
/requirements. The haunches are filled in solid to a 
| level of about 20 deg. from the base, and thus is pro- 
ivided a firm foundation on which the cone is erected. 
| This novel feature of St. Paul’s has been justly pro- 
nounced “one of the most elegant applications of 
/science ever introduced into a building.” It meets the 
necessities of the case more completely than any other 
scontrivance could have done, and that with the smallest 
Outlay of material. it not only affords the firmest 
support to the lantern, but by its means the desired 
elevation is most readily attained. Indeed, in ‘both 
j these respects the capacity of the cone is well-nigh 
junlimited. Its form admits of its being carried to 
}almost any height with perfect ease and safety, and it 
jreceives an accession of strength with every approach 
of the angle of its inclination toward the vertical. 
Seeing that the pressure is confined to a straight line 
within the thickness, the risk is not of bursting, as ina 
dome, but rather of spreading; and if the cone be 
secure at its base, the risk is—as Ware has well put it— 
“ concentrated in the frangibility of the material.” 

The cone in St. Paul’s has an inclination of 24 deg. 
with the vertical, and an internal diameter of 100 ft. at 
the bottom, and of 30 ft. at the top, where it terminates 
in a cupola, which supplies, at the height of go ft. from 
the base, the strongest form of foundation for the 
lantern ; and is also a fitting termination to the vista 
obtained from below, through the opening in the lower 
dome. The cone is built of brick 18 in. in thickness, 
with six bands of stone, each containing an iron chain 
tun with lead. A double iron chain, linked at intervals 
of 10 ft., and bedded with lead in a channel cut in the 
stonework, checks any tendency to spread at the base, 
while also aiding to secure the dome at its haunches. 


The liability of the cone, by reason of the extreme 
tenuity of its shell, to fracture, in case of disturbance 
in the substructure, is greatly increased by the weight 
of the lantern ; and it was, doubtless, this danger that 
suggested the insertion of the additional ties, in stone 
bands, at different levels between the base and the 
summit. The numerous apertures in the cone, in addi- 
tion to reducing its weight, answer the not less 
important purpose of limiting the extent of possible 
fractures, and also serve for lighting and ventilating 
the internal spaces. The power of resistance to 
pressure, residing in the domical termination of the 
cone, is severely tested. Though the thickness of the 
shell is only one-twentieth of its span, and though it is 
still further weakened by the loss of nearly one-third 
of its mass by openings, it has proved fully equal to the 
task of sustaining the enormous estimated weight of 
700 tons. It must be remembered, however, that this 
vast weight is not borne by the crown—which is open 
to the lantern—but distributed over the haunches. 


Ina triple structure like the dome of St. Paul’s, it is 
clear that the limitation of the weight is a question of 
she first importance ; and, with the united weight of the 
lower dome, and of the cone and. lantern, already 
pressing on the wall of the drum, the use in the con- 
struction of the outer dome of timber, rather than some 
deavier material, was, no doubt, a practical necessity. 
In order to give to the external dome the desired 
elevation, a second drum, or attic story, 1s raised on the 
ower drum to the height of 25 ft. above the peristyle. 
This additional feature contributes greatly to the 
Zeneral symmetry of the structure. Thin cross walls, 
it intervals of about 8 ft., and pierced in order to reduce 
heir weight, connect the wall of the attic with the cone. 
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These receive the thirty-two radiating frames of oak 
which support the curved ribs of the outer dome. The 
ribs are 11} in. by 10 in. at the bottom, and 6 in. by 6 in. 
at the top. The framing is almost entirely dependent 
on the cone, in which, and passing quite through the 
thickness, are inserted stone corbels, which receive the 
ends of the horizontal timbers of the different stages ; 
these timbers being fastened to the corbels with iron 
cramps. The ribs are tied in, at intervals, with bands 
of iron; while between them, at short distances apart, 
ana following the curvature of the dome, horizontal 
timbers are framed and boarded. The ribs have a slight 
projection on the exterior; the whole of which, instead 
of being covered with copper, as was originally 
intended, is covered with lead. 

To light the interior of the cone a somewhat 
ingenious method is adopted. In the upper part of 
the outer dome, every alternate couple of ribs is cut 
short, and eight wells are formed in the framing 
around the base of the lantern, thus providing accom- 
modation for windows, through which, and cor- 
responding apertures in the summit of the cone, light 
is transmitted to the space below. 


The gallery of timber immediately above serves as 
an artistic connecting link between the dome and the 
lantern. The latter rises at the height of 275 ft. from 
the floor of the church to a further altitude—including 
the metal ball and cross-—-of 85 ft. Roughly speaking, 
at the base it is 22 ft. square; the interior, which is 
octagonal, being about 11 ft. in diameter. 


In attempting to form a just estimate of the dome of 
St. Paul’s, it should not be overlooked that in St. 
Peter’s, where similar difficulties existed, they were, at 
least, honestly faced; but Wren, as if deterred by their 
formidable character, turned aside from the legitimate 
path, by disregarding, to a great extent, the capabilities 
of the dome. Hence, so far from St. Paul’s presenting 
a satisfactory solution, it ought rather to be regarded 
as a skilful evasion of the problem. 

Further, the pre-eminently scientific character of 
the construction has involved a great seeming waste of 
space (still leaving the lower dome much too high for 
proper effect) and has also necessitated the use of 
material of a perishable nature; while “the fabric ”— 
to quote the words of an eminent authority—“is not 
to be safely trusted to the independent strength of its 


own construction.” Still, taking into consideration the 


difficulty of reconciling the opposite requirements of 
the exterior and of the interior, and the ingenious 
application of the cone to accomplish that purpose, the 
architect may well be excused, and his fault condoned 
—if fault it be—in presence of the matchless symmetry 
and unequalled grandeur of the noble exterior. 


ARCHITECTS’ WAR SERVICE BUREAU. 


R. ALAN POTTER. hon. recruiting officer of the 
Architects’ War Service Bureau, writes to Say 
that he has received so many inquiries about 

enlisting as the result of his letter in a recent issue of 
this Journal that he desires to make a further 
statement. 

He says: “Since writing before, we have been in 
communication with the depdts of nearly all branches 
of the Services, and we are now in a position to advise 
and help men to enlist to the best advantage. Skilled 
men of all kinds are urgently needed in addition to 
ordinary recruits. Draughtsmen, accountants, fitters ; 
men of the building and engineering trades; men 
accustomed to horses; motor mechanics, saddlers, 
smiths, wheelwrights, carriagesmiths. chemists, men 
with sanitary experience, etc., etc. 

“T shall be pleased to advise all applicants who 
write to me, or who call at 18, Tufton Street, 
Westminster.” aes 
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NEW JOINERY WORKS AT 
MANCHESTER. 


BY T. MCGILL, A.M.I.Mech.E. 
The new building at the works of 
Messrs. J. Gerrard and Sons, Limited, 
builders and contractors, Swinton, Man- 
chester, shown by the accompanying illus- 
trations, is especially interesting both as 
an example of modern construction and as 
a model lay-out of a joiners’ shop. 

In considering the general design of the 
building, which takes the place of that 
portion of the firm’s works which was 
destroyed by fire on March 5, 1914, the 
following were the main features aimed 
at: (1) Economical construction; (2) even 
distribution of lighting; (2) uninterrupted 
floor area—stanchions being avoided as 
much as possible; and (4) provision for 
future extension. 

The building, as shown on the plan, 
Fig. 1, is enclosed by brick walls 14 in. 
thick, provided with suitable piers to 
support the ends of the roof girders; the 
average internal dimensions between the 
walls being 330 ft. long by 140 ft. wide. 
The height from the floor level to the 
underside of the girders supporting the 
roof is 12 ft. 6 in. The plan is divided 
transversely into five bays, each of 66 ft. 
span; the roof girders, spaced at 16 ft. 6 in. 
centres, being carried by continuous longi- 
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tudinal girders, supported on steel stan- 
chions spaced 33 ft. apart. 

It will be noticed that the building lies 
almost directly north and south, and as the 
space to be lighted covers a large floor area, 
and the occupancy such as to require only 
comparatively low head-room, it Was 
decided to adopt the saw-tooth form of 
roof. This method of construction, if pro- 
perly proportioned, gives an abundance of 
almost perfectly diffused light while avoid- 
ing the direct rays of the sun. 


The transverse girders or roof trusses, 
shown in elevation in Fig. 2, are of 66 ft. 
span with a depth of 6 ft. 9 in., of the 
‘“Warren ”’ type with sub-divided panels, 
the secondary members forming the fram- 
ing of four small ‘‘ saw-tooth ’’ trusses of 
16 ft. 6 in. span. The top boom of these 
girders is formed of two 5 in. by 3 in. 
angles for the full length, and the bottom 
boom is also formed of 5 in. by 3 in. 
angles, except in the end panels, where 
3 in. by 23 in. angles are used. The in- 
ternal members are composed of 3 in. by 
3 in. angle rafters, 2 in. by 2 in. angle 
struts, and 2 in. flat bar diagonal ties; the 
connection plates are 3 in. thick; and the 
whole is riveted together to form one com- 
plete girder, which is built with a camber 
of 13 in. 

The longitudinal girders are of the 
Pratt” type, 33 ft. span by s§<ftmoum, 
deep, each divided into four panels; the 
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top boom consisting of two angles 4 in. by 
3 in. and the bottom boom of two} 
angles 3 in. by 23 in. Single angles are} 
used throughout for the bracing, the verti- 
cal members being 3 in. by 3 in. in section, 
and the diagonals 33 in. by 3 in. Connec- 
tion plates 2 in. thick, with # in. diameter 
rivets, are used at all connections, and the 
girders are built with a camber of ? in. 
One of the girders is shown in elevation in 
Fig. 3, and it will be noted that these 
girders are placed up in the valleys, so as 
to maintain the minimum headroom and 
at the same time carry the glazing, which| 
is vertical at these points. | 


The stanchions are composed of 8 in,| 
by 5 in. rolled steel joists, fitted with 
riveted caps and bases, formed of angles} 
and plates. The bases are built into con-| 
crete foundations, to which they are 
secured with holding-down bolts ] in. dia-| 
meter by 18 in. long, with suitable washer- 
plates. 

The longer slopes of the saw-tooth 
trusses forming the transverse girders havé 
each two lines of purlins, formed of 4 in. 
by 3 in. angle with 4 in. by 3 in. fir timber 
filling, the steel angles being securely 
bolted to the rafters. The ridge purlin is 
out of 6 in. by 44 in. fir timber, bolted to 
angle cleats which are riveted to the 
girders. The covering on the flat slopes; 
which lie at an angle of 224 degrees with 
the horizontal, is formed of 1% in. rough 
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JOINERY WORKS, MANCHESTER: VIEW FROM NORTH-WEST CORNER, SHOWING 
ROOF GIRDERS. 


boarding covered with asphalted roofing 
felt. The steep slopes of the roofs are 
glazed with % in. rough cast glass, the 
panes being in one length and supported 
on timber astragals spaced at 233 in. 
centres, except where the transverse girder 
passes through, at which point a pane 
10 in. wide is used. 

Ventilation is provided by the use of 
pivoted sashes, two panes wide, formed 
in the skylight, and extending the full 
depth of the slope, two opening sashes 
being provided to each 16 ft. 6 in. bay. 

The bottom of the astragals is carried 
by ag in. by 4 in. fir timber purlin in each 
valley, which, together with 13 in. rough 
boarding from the lower purlin on the flat 
slope, forms the gutter between the saw- 
tooth spans. The gutters are composed of 
asphalted felt in two layers, securely 


cemented together with special tar varnish, 
and each stretch of gutter is provided with 
an outlet at the west end of the building. 
The rainwater from the gutters is collected 
into a timber box-gutter of large section 
which extends across the end of the build- 
ing and is fitted with 4 in. diam. cast-iron 
down-pipes at suitable intervals. 

In order to protect the top booms of the 
transverse girders exposed to the weather, 
they are overlaid with g in. wide by 1 m. 
thick rough boarding, throated along the 
edges, and covered with asphalted felt 
coated with tar varnish, the connections 
with the roof slopes where the transverse 
girder passes through being formed as 
shown in the details, Figs. 4 and 5. 

Even with the amount of light furnished 
by a properly portioned saw-tooth roof, a 
very large gain is made by a thorough 


whitening of all interior surfaces, a fact 
which has been taken advantage of by 
whitewashing the walls and painting the 
whole of the roof steelwork with white 
paint. 

The builders’ work, comprising founda: 
tions, brickwork, timberwork, plumbing) 
glazing and painting, has been carried ow 
by Messrs. Gerrards’ own workmen, the 
asphalt roofing ‘being supplied and fixet 
by the W.E.F. Flat Roofing Co., of Man 
chester. The steelwork was designed 
manufactured and erected by Messrs 
Edward Wood and Co., Ltd., structura| 
engineers, of Manchester and London 
This firm make a speciality of all classe} 
of structural steelwork for industria 
buildings, and have adopted this type o 
construction with great success in severa 
Jarge weaving sheds in the Lancashirt 
district. 


SHEAR IN REINFORCED 
CONGRETE:= 


BY H. KEMPTON DYSON. 


Reinforced concrete beams pass throug] 
two stages in their resistance to cross 
breaking. In the first stage the steel re 
mains uniformly connected to the con 
crete. in which it is imbedded. In th 
second stage the steel slips through th 
concrete for part of its length, and th 
concrete cracks in the tension portion, s 
that the beam becomes converted into 
form of construction which, in differen 
modes of reinforcing, would appear t 
consist of either a concealed arch with 
steel tie, a trussed beam analogous to th 
trussed timber beam, or a frame. Frame 
-ubjected to transverse loading are, a 
course, subjected to shearing forces, Du 
the effect of these is naturally ver 
different on frames from that on a girde 
with a solid web or upon arches. A shea 
ing force diagram only consists of th 
plotted values of the tendency to shear | 


* Extract from a paper read before the Concret 
Institute on December 3. 


JOINERY WORKS, MANCHESTER : 


VIEW FROM SOUTH-WEST CORNER, SHOWING ROOF CONSTRUCTION AND 
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asunder which the load exerts upon the 
structural member. We can, therefore, 
have a shearing diagram equally applic- 
able to a beam, an arch, or a frame, but 
the manner of using the diagram for 
determining the internal stresses which 
result from the shear forces must be 
different in each case. 

Persons may be misled in connection 
with shearing force diagrams as applied to 
frames by reason of the similarity between 
the use of the diagram for calculating 
Stresses in a beam and a frame. Whereas 
the application is close in the case of con- 
centrated loads applied at the connection 
points of the frame, in the case of distri- 
buted loads the shearing force diagram is 
not so closely related. The fact that the 
area of the shear force diagram up to any 
point is equal to the numerical value of 
the bending moment at that point in the 
case of freely supported beams will often 
be found of considerable service in 
practice, while the feature that the point 
f maximum bending moment is the point 
of zero shear, which is of general apphi- 
sation to free, fixed, and continuous beams. 
s of common employment for the deter- 
mination of the maximum bending 
noment. 

The fixing of one end, and one end or 
he other, have an effect upon the distri- 
ution of the shear along the length of a 
eam. Partial fixity, as occurs with con- 
inuous beams, will affect the shear in 
imilar fashion, and it should be noted 
ulso that partial loading of continuous 
seams (i.e., loading any or all of the spans 
vholly or in part) will result in different 
listributions for the shear, and will give 
ifferent reactions on the supports. For 
his reason the current practice of 
enerally taking the load on the support 
ext to the end of three or more continuous 
qual spans as equivalent to the load on 
ne span is consiaerably in error, as is 
he practice of taking the shear as the 
ame as On a freely supported span. For 
ae determination of shear throughout the 
sngth of beams required to sustain travell- 
ig loads, where these point loads are 
pplied at several points of the span, and 
an move throughout the span, use is 


1ade of influence line methods. The 
ear in the webs of beams is applied 
9 the flanges. This may be con- 


dered generally as a eradually increasing 
rust from the ends of a beam, and tends 
» cause lateral flexure of the compression 
ange considered as a long strut. 
When the web is stiffened, either verti- 
illy or obliquely, the stiffeners act as 
ruts, and the web takes diagonal tension 
ke the diagonals of a frame. This 
agonal tension tends to cause vertical 
‘condary bending of the flanges between 
'€ panel points, which should again be 
ken into account in the detailing of plate 
rders. If the stiffeners are arranged 
rtically, they convert the girder into 
actically a Pratt truss, where the 
iffeners are in compression : while, if the 
acing of the stiffeners is closer together 
an the arm of the beams apart, the 
agonal tension may still be considered 
inclined at 45 degrees. the system be- 
ming one of superimposed trusses. 
Reinforced concrete beams are quite a 
ecial form of construction. because the 
esses are induced in them in different 
tys, according to different modes of ar- 
aging the reinforcement, and according 
the amount of reinforcement: that is to 
y, a reinforced concrete beam may prefer 
act as a flat arch with a tie-rod if it is 
le to hold up in such a form with less 
ess than it would in some other fashion. 
1 the other hand, if it acts as a beam, 


the conditions in the case where the stress 
is such as not to have ruptured the concrete 
by tension therein, are different from the 
conditions where the concrete is cracked. 
Generally, some parts of all reinforced con- 
crete beams are in the uncracked condi- 
tion, and really require analysis on the lines 
of a homogeneous section; the materials, 
however, having different moduli of elas- 
ticity, both for the concrete in tension and 
compression and for the steel. In the 
majority of cases the reinforcement is in- 
sufficient in amount to prevent cracks 
occurring at some point or points in the 
beams, and then when cracks appear it 
means that the steel has moved in the con- 
crete, and that the construction either con- 
sists of a trussed beam or a framed beam 
in part or in whole. Where the reinforce- 
ment is inclined at the ends, there is an 
obvious analogy to a trussed timber beam. 


Such a type of reinforcement js quite 
appropriate for point loads, When the 
cranked bars are in combination with 


straight horizontal bars, a practical type of 
reinforcement is provided which forms a 
sort of half-way house, and can equally 
well resist point loads or distributed loads. 
In the latter case not only do the straight 
bars produce one sort of beam action, but 
the cranked rods resist the shear by reason 
of the fact that the inclined pull in the 
bars affords a vertical component at every 
part of the length. 

It was early found in practical work 
that it was advantageous to reinforce 
beams against shearing force in other 
manners than by trussing members. 
Either alone or in combination with such 
vertical reinforcements, web members 
(either vertical or diagonal) were provided. 
Numerous patents have been taken out for 
various forms of separate web members, 
though often they can be economically 
provided by turning up the main bars. 
Where other practical and theoretical con- 
ditions preclude one from using so many 
bars as would enable them to be turned up 
at the proper additional separate members, 
the system may be a double one. 

The frame action of vertical and _ in- 
clined web members generally belongs to 
one of two types. In the first case, where 
vertical web members are employed, the 


LINING 


INSIDE OF LARGE COAL 


construction becomes a kind of N-truss, in 
which the concrete forms the compression 
members and the steel the tension mem- 
bers. In the diagonal form the construc- 
tion becomes practically a lattice girder. 
In both types the frames may be, and often 
are, superimposed; that is to say, the 
spacing of the vertical members or of the 
diagonal web members js frequently fairly 
close, 

It should be borne in ~-!~" that the theo- 
retical analysis of the stresses in materials 
is in the nature of a speculation. It is an 
attempt, like all scientific theory, to ex- 
plain the facts. But with the progress of 
investigation further facts come to light 
which cause us to modify the former 
theory; and in that way a greater exacti- 
tude concerning theories is attained. The 
practical engineer will be able to make his 
own simplifying assumptions for approxi- 
mate calculations. 


LINING A~- TANK WITH 
CEMENT “GUN.” 


Ashe 


A short time ago we published an illus- 
trated account of the cement ‘“ gun,” an 
ingenious apparatus: for applying cement 
through a nozzle by means of compressed 


air, the cement being hydrated at the 
point of application. | We now give an 
illustration showing the “ gun”? in opera- 


tion. The construction is a circular steel 
coal tank, 55 ft. in diameter and 40 ft. 
high, with a capacity of 2,100 tons, at the 
works of the Minnesota Steel Company. 
This tank has been lined by means of the 
cement “ gun,” the lining being intended 
to protect the steel from the corrosive 
action of sulphur in the coal, and also to 
prevent abrasion. In carrying out the 
work iron lugs were fixed at numerous 
points around the inside of the tank, and 
vertical rods were securely wired to them. 
Wire cloth was then fixed in sections, 
kept {-in. from the surface of the steel- 
work, and ‘‘ gunite ’’—a special cement 
compound—was applied through nozzles 
connected by hose-pipe with the ‘‘ gun,” 
the first layer being shot through the mesh 
and the second and final layer next de- 
posited bringing the thickness up to 5 in. 


ce er 


, pee 
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NEWS ITEMS. 


A New Knight. 

Among the new knights is Sir John 
Cowan, chairman of the well-known firm 
of constructional engineers, Messrs. Red- 
path, Brown and Co., Ltd., of Edinburgh. 


The Destruction of Louvain. 

An admirable article on Louvain and its 
destruction by the Germans, written by the 
Rey. ‘J. Charles: Cox, LL.D., F.S.A., 4s 
published in the January issue of ‘‘ The 
Antiquary.”’ 

Fatal Building Accident at Derby. 

Three deaths have occurred as the result 
of the recent scaffolding accident at Derby, 
when a block of masonry weighing 30 cwt. 
was dislodged from the Co-operative 
Society’s new premises by a crane. 


The Bayeux Tapestry. 

The latest addition to the excellent 
publications recently issued from the 
Department of Textiles at the Victoria 
and Albert Museum is a Guide to the 
Bayeux Tapestry, prepared by Mr. 
Beat by irrell. 

** Specification,’ 1915. 

The new edition, for 1915, of ‘‘ Specifi- 
cation,’’ the standard work of reference 
upon all practical details relating to the 
profession and industry of building, is now 
ready for publication. It contains impor- 
tant new features of great topical interesi 
and practical value, to which attention will 
be drawn in detail in the next issue of the 
Journal. 


Norwegian Memortal to Captain Scott. 

A memorial to the late Captain Scott has 
been unveiled at Finse, Christiania. It 
consists of a monolith 15 ft. high, in- 
scribed in full with the names of Captain 
Scott, Dr. Wilson, Captain Oates, Lieu- 
tenant Bowers, and Petty Officer Evans, 
and the date January 18, 1912. 


The Decorators’ Diary and Year Book. 

The Decorators’ Diary and Trade Year 
Book, 1915, contains much useful trade 
information in a convenient form. There 
is an alphabetical list of specialities, with 
their makers, and a_ directory of trade 
names with postal and_ telegraphic 
addresses and telephone numbers. 


Building Trade Outlook in the North. 

At the recent annual meeting of the 
Tees-side and District Master Builders’ 
Association, held at Middlesbrough, 
the secretary, Mr. W. C. Creasor, in his 
annual report, stated that a year ago the 
building trade, during 1914, was expected 
to be much better, but unfortunately the 
hopes of the builders did not materialise: 
There was a slight prospect at the begin- 
ning of the year, but the European crisis 
upset everything. 


Commercial Enterprise. 

A fine example of enterprise is afforded 
by the well-known firm of Messrs. H. H. 
Martyn and Co., of Cheltenham. When 
the war broke out Messrs. Martyn, evi- 
dently realising that luxuries would be at 
a discount, immediately entered into the 
spirit of the times and. putting down fresh 
machinery, started work for the War 
Office. At present they have something 
like £10,000 worth of ammunition cases in 
hand, and they are almost daily adding to 
these quantities by making thousands of 
different articles for the new army. Asa 
result, their large workshops are filled with 
workmen and materials, with machinery 
going from early morning till late at night, 
Sundays as well as week-days. 


OBITUARY. 


Mr. G. W. Eve. 
The death is announced of Mr. G. W. 
Eve, well known for the excellence of his 
book-plates and for his books on heraldry. 


Estate of the Late Mr. Stockdale 
Harrison. 

Mr. Stockdale Harrison, F.R.1.B.A., of 
Leicester, who died on November 10, aged 
sixty-eight years, left estate of the value 
of 6225520: pile bequeathed £30 each to 
his assistants, E. R. O. Davis, J. O. 
Lancashire, and W. Matthews, and £10 
to John Duncan Fraser, and the interest 
in his practice to his sons, James Stock- 


‘dale and Shirley. 


M. Armand Considere. 

The names of many distinguished 
Frenchmen are associated with the 
scientific application of reinforced concrete 
to building and engineering constructions, 
; than 


and none more — honourably 
that of M. Armand Consideére, whose 
death was recently announced. The 


accompanying portrait is character- 
istically French—the face of a man 
possessing a keen mind and a_ kindly 
disposition. M. Considére, who was born 
in 1841, for the greater part of his life— 
from 1865 to 1904—was engaged on work 
in the Department of Ponts et Chaussées, 
and it was during the latter part of this 
time, from 1899 onwards, that the subject 
Gf reinforced concrete received his especial 
attention. In the year 1901 he invented 
the spiral reinforcement which character- 
the Considere system—a _ system 
perticularly adaptable to pile foundations 
and arched bridges. He also invented 
several other processes for civil engineer- 
ing construction, including conical founda- 
tions, and was the author of many treatises 
on civil engineering. | M. Considére was 
chairman of the committee which drew up 
the Regulations for Reinforced Concrete 
Construction issued by the French Ministry 
of Public Works, and in recognition of his 
great achievements he was appointed, in 
1907, president of the Reinforced Concrete 
Section of the International Association for 
the Testing of Materials. 


ises 


THE LATE M. ARMAND CONSIDERE. 


PROJECTED NEW WORKS. 


Housing Scheme, Mostyn. 


The Local Government Board has ap- 
proved a housing scheme for Mostyn, 
Flints. 


Schools, Bandon Hiil. 


The Surrey Education Committee are 
to spend £9,772 for a new school, and on 
alterations and additions to the exisung 
buildings at Bandon Hill, Beddington. 


Baths, Poplar. 

The Poplar Borough Council has decided 
to apply for power to borrow £10,000 for 
the provision of slipper baths and wash- 
houses for Bromley. The baths will be 
constructed in Violet Road. 


Houses, Watford. 

Watford Urban District Covncil propose 
to boirow £20,252 for the erection of work- 
ing-class kouses. The scheme provides 
for 80 houses in Willow Lane on the Holly- 
well Farm. 

Factory, Glasgow. 

Plans have been passed for the erection 
of a factory at Greenbank, near Ayr Road, 
for Messrs A. Cunningham, Ltd., hosiery 
manufacturers, Stewarton, by the drvine 
Dean of Guild Court. The estimated cost 
is £2,000. 

New Schools, Islington. 

New school buildings are to be erecied 
in Islington by the London County Coun- 
cil, who have obtained power to acquire 
houses in Chalfont Road, Victoria Road, 
St. James’s Road, Hanley Road, and Gren- 
ville Road in order to provide the sites. 

Buildings, Coventry. 

Coventry City Council have sanctioned 
the erection of a new school in Folly Lane 
to accommodate 1,200 children, at an esti- 
mated cost of £15,000. The Council have 
also consented to the erection of eighteen 
houses upon vacant land near Priestley 


5 


Bridge Depot. The Baths and _ Parks 
Committee are to erect a pavilion in 
Spencer Park at an estimated cost of 
LT Os 


Swimming Baths, Preston. 

A scheme for new swimming baths for 
Preston is to be submitted to the Town 
Council. It is practicallv identical with 
that approved by the Corporation so long 
ago as 1907, but never proceeded with. 
The designs are che same and the only 
alteration proposed, which will raise the 
original estimate from £16,000 to £17,000, 
will be the introduction of a filtration and 
aeration plant. 


New Buildings, Glasgow. 

Plans prepared by the Glasgow Office of 
Works have been passed for the erection 
of a new fire station in Wallace Street, 
Tiddleston, Glasgow. 

The following plans have been approved 
by the Glasgow Dean of Guild Court: The 
North British Railway Company, to erect 
parcel and goods offices in North Queen 
Street: William Beardmore and Co., Ltda 
to erect a tool and store room at Rigby 
Street, Parkhead; the Hyndlands Build 
ing Company and John A. Mactaggart, 10 
erect several tenements of dwelling-houses 
in Beechwood Drive and Woodcroft 
Avenue; Shaw, Glasgow, Ltd., to erect 4 
warehouse and shed in Craigmount Street; 
the Corporation of Glasgow, to erect three 
four-storey tenements of dwelling-houses 
in Moncur Street and Main Street; the 
Mount Florida Property Company, t@ 
erect shops and a hall at the junction of 
King’s Park Road and New Cathcart 
Road, Mount Florida. 
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An Absolutely Reliable and Uniform Material. 


A.P.C.M. 


BRAND OF PORTLAND CEMENT. | 


Specially Prepared for the Use of 
CONCRETE SPECIALISTS. 


‘ FERROCRETE”’ 


(REGD.) 


FINEST GRINDING. MINIMUM EXPANSION. 
EXCEPTIONAL PROGRESSIVE STRENGTH. 


Sold in bags of 102 lbs. weight net. Write for Prices to 
itis eas 


Associated Portland Cement Manufacturers 
(1900) LTD., 
Portland House, Lloyd’s Avenue, London, E.C. 
Agencies throughout the United Kingdom. 
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COMPETITION. 
Glasgow Improvements. 
Mr. A. °N. Paterson, A.R.S.A., the 


assessor in the competition for buildings to 
be erected at the corner of the Trongate 
and High Street, Glasgow, recommended 
the award of the premiums of 450, £30, 
and £20 to the designs numbered 18, 14, 
and 12, and at a meeting of the City 
Council it was found that the authors of 
these designs were: 1, Messrs. Honeyman 
and Keppie, Glasgow; 2, Messrs. John 
McKissack and Son, Glasgow, and Mr. 
William Friskin, London; 3, Mr. 
Alexander D. Hislop, Glasgow. The Im- 
provements Committee have recommended 
that the design placed first shall be 
adopted, and that its authors shall be em- 
ployed as architects for the buildings, of 
which the cost is estimated at £28,512. 


SOCIETIES AND _ INSTITUTIONS. 


Royal Institute of the 


Ireland. 

The new council consists of Messrs. L. 
O’Callaghan, J. H. Webb, C. A. Owen, 
G. P. Sheridan, F. Hayes, A. G. C. Millar, 
G. L. O’Connor, Page L. Dickinson, and 
R. M. Butler, with the president (Mr. R. 
Caulfeild Orpen, R.H.A.), vice-president, 
the ex-presiaent, three past-presidents, 
Mr. H. Allberry (representing the Archi- 
tectural Association of Ireland), and the 
hon. secretary and hon. treasurer. 


Architects of 


London Master Builders’ Association. 

The forty-third annual general meeting 
of the London Master Builders’ Association 
was held at Koh-i-Noor House, Kingsway, 
W.C., on December 16, 1914, the chair 
being occupied by Mr. Walter Lawrenc> 
jnt., president. 

The report of the Council for the year 
was received and adopted. (See below.) 

Prior to proceeding with the election of 
the officers and members of the Executive 
Council for the ensuing year, an especially 
pleasing function occurred. In October 
last, Messrs. Ernest J. Brown and James 
S. Holliday, both past-presidents of the 
Association, issued a circular to all mem- 
bers containing the following: “ Although 
the recent ‘ Trade Dispute’ is perhaps 
neatly forgotten, the members of the 
L.M.B.A. will not readily forget the 
services rendered throughout this pro- 
longed dispute by the President, Mr. 
Walter Lawrence, jnr., who not only de- 
voted his time and energy unsparingly, 
and consented, at the urgent request of 
the Council, to extend his term of office 
for two years, but also protected the 
interests of the Association with con- 
spicuous ability.” The result culminated 
at this meeting, when Mr. Brown, on behalf 
of the Association, presented Mr. Lawrence 
with a handsome silver centre-piece and 
two fruit dishes inscribed as follows: 
“Presented to Walter Lawrence, jnr., by 
the London Master Builders’ Association, 
as a mark of appreciation of his devotion 
to its interests during his Presidency, 1913- 
TA aa 

The sentiments expressed by Mr. Brown, 
who was supported bv Mr. Frank 
May, having been received with 
acclamation, the President suitably re- 
turned thanks, and assured the meeting 
that the interests of the Association would 
continue to receive his earnest support and 
attention. 


The following elections were made for 
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the ensuing year, namely: President, Mr. 
W. F. Wallis, J:P- (Messrs. G. E. Wallis 
and Sons, Ltd.).; Senior Vice-President, 
Mr. Edmond J. Hill (Messrs. Higgs and 
Hill, Ltd.); Junior Vice-President, Mr. 
William Downs, Walworth; Treasurer, 
Mr. F. Shingleton, M.V.O. (Messrs. Leslie 
and Co., Ltd.); Hon. Auditor, Mr. Cc 
Elliott (Messrs. Dove Bros., Ltd.) ; and 
nine members of the Executive Council to 
fill vacancies occurring in accordance with 
the rules of the Association. 

From the annual report, to which refer- 
ence is made above, we give the following 
extracts : 

During the period from the end of 
January, 1914, until the middle of August, 
building operations were greatly dis- 
organised in consequence of the trade dis- 
pute. Since the outbreak of war, business 
has necessarily suffered to a considerable 
extent with respect both to work delayed 
by the dispute and by preventing new con- 
tracts from being entered into. 

Parliamentary and legal matters have 
had the careful attention of the Council. 

The negotiations with the Operatives’ 
Societies, which were unsuccessful and cul- 
minated in the stoppage of work on 
January 24 last, referred to in the previous 
report, eventually led to your Association 
seeking the support of the National Federa- 
tion, as the matter was one of national in- 
terest. Frequent meetings of all parties 
were held, and ultimately, at the half- 
yearly meeting of the National Federation, 
held at Cardiff in July, a resolution was 
carried declaring the intention to lock-out 
members of such societies as had not come 
to terms on or before August 15 following. 
On August 6, at a conference with the 
Administrative Committee of the National 
Federation, held at the request of various 
General Executives of unions, the terms 
last submitted by your Association were 
accepted, with the understanding that four 
points should later be submitted to the 
Augmented National Conciliation Board 
for final decision. It is probable that the 
sudden outbreak of war had some influence 
upon the question of settlement, but it had 
already been made quite clear to the 
various Operatives’ Societies affected that 
employers in all parts of the kingdom were 
determined to maintain the inviolability of 
agreements. The Augmented National 
Conciliation Board met on October 13 to 
consider the four points referred to it for 
its decision, and passed the following re- 
solutions: 1. As to Disability.—That both 
parties join the National Conciliation 
Board and come under the procedure of 
the Board, and until that takes place or the 
present agreement is terminated by due 
notice, the rules suggested by the 
L.M.B.A. remain. in operation. 2. As to 
Foremen.—That Rule 1 of the General 
Rules agreed between the National Federa- 
tion of Building Trades Employers of 
Great Britain and Ireland, the National 
Association of Master Plasterers, and the 
National Association of Operative Plas- 
terers, modified to suit the respective 
trades, be substituted for the rule as to 
foremen in the existing Working Rule 
Agreements. 3. As to Timbermen.—That 
the rate for timbermen remain at 83d. 4. 
As to Overtime Rate for Labourers.—That 
the rule as signed remain in force. 

The valuable assistance of the National 
Federation above referred to was recognised 
by your Council on October 15 in the fol- 
lowing unanimous resolution : 

‘““ That the L.M.B.A. tender their hearty 
thanks to the Executive Council and 
officers of the National Federation for their 
co-operation and assistance freely rendered 
during the continuance of the London trade 
dispute, January—August, I914, whereby 
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that dispute has now been brought to a 
coriclusion. ~The L.M.B.A. desire that this 


appreciation shall be conveyed to the 
various federations, branches, and 
officials.”’ 


Your Council also acknowledges the sup- 
port accorded by the London Master Plas- 
terers’? Association, and notes with satis- 
faction the aftiliation of that body to the 
L.M.B.A. 

Frequent conferences with the Operative 
Painters’ Society have been held, but no 
agreement has been arrived at, although 
a rate of gid. per hour for decorators and 
gd. for painters was offered. 

In view of the manifest importance of 
ensuring continuity in the conduct of affairs 
during the dispute, the usual procedure 
under Ruie IV. as to election of officers 
and the requisite members of the Execu- 
tive Council was postponed, and ulti- 
mately, on June 22, at a special general 
meeting, alterations were duly made to the 
rules in order to deal more particularly 
with the question of the officers. At this 
meeting the four officers were invited to 
retain their positions, to which they con- 
sented, and the new Executive Council 
was duly elected, the members of which will 
retain their seats until December 31 [1914], 
in accordance with the revised rule. In 
future a half-yearly general meeting will 
be held in June each year for the purpose 
of the presentation of the audited accounts 
for the preceding year ending December 31 
and of the half-yearly report of the Council. 

The importance of re-organisation, more 
especially with a view to increasing the 
power of defending legitimate interests, has 
engaged and is engaging the attention of 
a Special Committee, which will in early 
course make a recommendation to the 
Council for consideration. It is hoped 
that some plan will be adopted that will 
have the effect of still further increasing 
the membership of the Association. 

Important conferences have taken place 
with various Government and municipal 
bodies upon matters of great import, such 
as the effect of war on contracts, etc. In- 
terviews were granted by the Treasury, 
Local Government Board, L.C.C., and 
other bodies, when the views of your Coun- 
cil were laid before them. A conference 
was also held with the representatives of 
the trade societies with whom working rule 
agreements exist upon the question of 
working shorter hours during the period of 
the war, but no conclusion was reached. 
The important. question of a standard rate 
for day-work charges has_ received the 
careful attention of the Practice Com- 
mittee, and it is hoped that shortly the 
schedule which has been approved by yout 
Council will be adopted by the various 
bodies who are interested in the direction 
named. The Association has sustained 
loss by death during the year of the fol- 
lowing respected members, viz., Messrs. 
Charles Wall, Thomas Holloway, ane 
Joseph Hill, the first-named having fillec 
the position of president in the year 1900. 

At its meeting held on November 19, thé 
Council resolved to abandon the annua 
dinner, owing to the war. The Counci 
unanimously decided to vote a sum 0 
moncy [approximately £500] for the put 
pose of providing some winter comforts t 
those who are fighting for us at the Front 
amongst whom are many employees of ou 
members. Arrangements were made fo: 
socks, mittens, and mufflers to be sent ou 
at once, packed separately in envelopes 
and containing a card of good wishes from 
this Association, to the number of approxi 
mately 7,000 for the Army and 1,000 for 
the Navy, and these were sent to Londot 
regiments, or regiments closely connecter 
with London. 
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LTHOUGH the Lumsden case was left indeter- 
minate by the seesaw judgments in the lower 
courts, followed by an equal division of the 

four law lords who, in July last, heard the 
final appeal, it is likely, after all, to result in the 
measure of relief which was the object of the 
litigation in which Mr. Lumsden has so courageously 
persevered. Mr. Ernest G. Pretyman has made public 
a letter from Mr. Lloyd George stating that the 
Government “are prepared to instruct the Inland 
Revenue to hold in abeyance cases [ of claims for Incre- 
ment Value Duty] in which the relief claimed by the 
taxpayer is such as would have been granted under the 
legislation promised by the Prime Minister. Such 
cases could then be allowed to stand over until a date 
to be hereafter fixed.” This, while reassuring up to a 
certain point, is obviously subject to the vagaries of 
official interpretation, and is at best a belated acknow- 
ledgment of the bad drafting of an Act that, in this 
matter, negatives the professed intention of its author. 
Surely the relief now offered should have been given 
effect in advance of all the costly and troublesome 
litigation and embarrassment to which official and legal 
interpretation has given rise. 
* %* % sf 

It is as long ago as 1912 that the case first came 
before the courts. Mr. J. R. Lumsden, a Newcastle 
builder, put up a house-and-shop, upon the subsequent 
sale of which he was charged 425 as increment value 
duty under the Finance (1909-10) Act, although it was 
admitted that the site value had not changed. To the 
lay mind this view seemed not, merely iniquitous but 
absolutely absurd; and not to the lay mind only, for 
Lord Moulton said, in the House of Lords, “One must 
have lived outside the ordinary life of educated people 
in England to suppose that any Government or any 
Legislature could have called such a tax a tax on the 
increment of the site value of land.” It was thought 
by the Lord Chancellor, however, that “ Parliament 
must, on the literal construction of its language, be 
taken to have contemplated something more or some- 
thing less than site value strictly so called.” Between 


the more and the less, the revenue officials were not at . 


all likely to embrace the fate of Buridan’s ass, which 
starved for lack of means of a logical choice between 
two equally attractive bundles of hay ; they cheerfully 
went for the “more,” which, to do them justice, was 
the course they were bound to take. 

% 3 * 3% 

A regrettable accident of the war is the collapse of 
the competition for a proposed Shakespeare Memorial 
Theatre. In July last the Shakespeare Memorial 
Committee invited architects to submit photographs or 
drawings of important buildings they had erected or 
designed, the object being to select from the senders 
six architects to take part in the final competition. Mr. 
T. E. Collcutt was appointed assessor, and as his 1s a 


name to inspire every confidence, there is no doubt tha 
the response imposed an enormous amount of worl 
upon him. We regret to find that, in consequence 0 
the war, all this trouble has been presumably brough 
tonaught. In acircular letter dated January 21, Mr! 
Gollancz, the hon. secretary of the committee, inform 
the competitors that it has been deemed necessary “t 
leave the whole matter of the proposed Shakespear 
Memorial Theatre in abeyance.” 


* 
7 


It is the fortune of war; but the result is nevertheles 
deplorable, and we are told by some of the compet 
tors that in their case the disappointment is the mor 
acute for what they consider to be unnecessary dela 
in returning their drawings. These, it may be remem 
bered, were to be sent in by the middle of Septembe 
last, and thus have been kept for more than thre 
months. Presuming, however, that tne entries were 4 
numerous as the importance of the competition woul 
suggest, it is clear that the assessor had no lgnt tasl 
which, we infer, he had finished, for it is stated in M 
Gollancz’s letter that the report was in preparatio 
when the committee found itself unable to proceet 
The sympathy which we naturally feel for the com 
petitors we would extend to the committee, who, ¥ 
are sure, would be only too glad to see the matte 
through. Postponement does not imply abandonmer 
of the project, which we trust will ultimately culminat 
in a monument worthy not only of Shakespeare but ¢ 
the national spirit of which his name is the foremo 
symbol. Time presses, however, and if the theatre 
to be ready for the tercentenary celebrations next yea 
the work must proceed at once, and be prosecute 
energetically. 

* * x * 


Every possible means should be taken to convine 
the public that this is no ordinary memorial, and the 
failure to seize so great an occasion of demonstratin 
the national courage and resource in times of adversit 
would be humiliating, whereas realisation of the pr 
ject would be a monument for all time to the indom1 
able spirit which, not without warrant, is our nation 
boast. Feeling rather keenly that this is a matter: 
which, to a considerable extent, the national credit 
at stake, we venture to suggest that it ought not to I 
left entirely to private endeavour—that the City Co 
poration, the wealthy City companies, the Londe 
County Council, and even the Government, might vé 
reasonably, and upon several legitimate grounds. I 
approached with the object of averting a lamentabB 
“Jame and impotent conclusion.” 


* * % * 
The vagueness and mysticism that infest discours 


on art did not begin with Reynolds nor end wil 
Ruskin. Imaginative writers, to whom this subjeé 
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makes an almost irresistible appeal, have the 
ecuhar knack of dogmatising without defining, and 


le more One reads them the more they elude us. lhey 


re the Will-o’-the-wisps of authorship. At the first 
vading of the presidential address delivered by Mr. R. 
aulfeild Orpen to the Architectural Association of 
reland, and published in our issue of December 23, 
ve gathers a general impression of what the author 
Ould be at, but reperusal has the curious but not 
1exampled effect of rendering his meaning less clear. 


= * * = 


At the very outset, Mr. Orpen lands us in the vasty 
ane of an imaginative supposition that “ if, indeed, 
‘tists could invent a medium only understood by 
‘tists, much of the confusion in regard to what art 
ally is would not exist.” But, alas! as Mr. Orpen 
athetically reminds us—because we were in so much 
inger of forgetting it !—the artist is foredoomed by 
1 inexorable fate “to employ a medium of expression 
telliigible to those to whom he appeals.” Pity the 
tist’s hard case! To be tangible and intelligible is 
yhorrent to the artist, whose soul is like a star, and 
vells apart. To be understood is to be obvious, to 
> discovered ; and the discovered artist is undone— 
> is as a sucked orange, and sh ll retain no more 
terest than a solved enigma at a New Year party. 


= Me te 


Mr. Orpen, then, does well to be obscure, to spin, as 
merson said, cobwebs, and not cloth, to demand 
tter bread than is made of flour, better buildings 
an are fabricated of bricks and stone, His aérial 
zhts are graceful and charming; but one could wish 
at he had refrained from throwing so many smoke- 
mbs, which, so far from indicating the dispositions of 
ose of us who labour and languish in the trenches, do 
t make the atmosphere murky, alike for friend and 
>, Itis asmoke-bomb which he casts at the present 
sition of architectural education. “ Danger,” he 
ys, “lurks in the call for efficiency,” and one of his 
xdern instances is that “ our architectural schools are 
Impeting the success of their students, turning out 
ures of them steeped in scholarship, prodigies of skill 
the delineation of design, young men who will sweep 
the great architectural competitions before them, 
st because they can produce that which the public— 
d even the great majority of architectural assessors 
can appreciate, namely, the outward presentment, 
> evidence of scholarship.” Truly a grave national 
rl! Yet Mr. Orpen would by no means prefer the 
dence of ignorance; for he had previously said, 
cholarship—that is, excellence in the manner of 
-sentation—lI hold in the highest esteem ; but it must 
regarded as a means of expression only.” 
* * * = 


Flere, except in the rather dubious definition or 
imitation of scholarship, we are heartily at one with 
2. No sane person—especially no sane architec- 
al educationist—regards scholarship. as anything 
re than a means to an end. True, its mere DOSSeS- 
nis what Mr. Andrew Lang would have called “a 
arate ecstasy ” ; but an ecstatic state is not the be-all 
1 end-all of the architect, although it may be that of 
artist imagined by Mr. Orpen in his yearnings for 
ne fourth dimension for the expression—or is it the 
expression ?—of the artist’s sp‘ritual side. Scholar- 
p, according to the lexicographers, implies accurate 
| well-disciplined learning, and this definition, unlike 

Orpen’s, at least provides a good working 
sothesis for those to whom the gospel of work well 
le 1s More precious than vague if splendid visions, 
| who, if such an unnatural divorce were necessary, 
t certainly is not, would prefer to be clearly intelli- 
le rather than vaguely emotional. 


* bd * = 


Sut happily the choice is not between these 


extremes ; for it would be absurd to assume that real 
scholarship is in any way inimical to spirituality, to 
which, indeed, its constant aim is to give gracious 
corporeal form. Scholarship, efficiency, facility, 
accomplishment—call it what you will—is an essential 
instrument of artistic expression, and while spirituality 
is the effectual leaven of all good architecture, scholar- 
ship is its mould. All that can be in question, there- 
fore, is the method of obtaining it. Inigo Jones, 
Wren, Adam, Cockerell, and many another, finding 1 
essential to the development of their genius, were 
forced to get it by hook or by crook, just as they were 
forced to take long journeys by tedious means of 
travel; but to-day all the data that they sought with 
so much labour and difficulty—and much more also— 
are easily accessible in the schools; and to complain of 
the avidity and success with which young architects 
are availing themselves of modern organisation and 
resources 1s to beat the air. We agree with Mr. Orpen 
that danger may lurk in eficiency—or, as we should 
prefer.to say, in facility—but there is much more peri! 
in the inefficiency which is the only alternative. Your 
untutored genius is as purely a myth of the imagination 
as your genius stultified or stifled by scholarship, 
and we must confess to feeling a certain degree of 
ennui at the constant drizzle of depreciation of the 
schools which is the one common characteristic of all 
such as are wont to unload their bosoms o*¢ their hopes 
and fears for art. But, after all, these plaintive bleat- 
ings in the wilderness can do no harm to education. 
Rather they promote it by affording inferential and 
disinterested testimony to its worth. 


NEW EDITION OF “SPECIFICATION.” 


N preparing the new edition of “ Specification,” 
which is now ready, the special conditions created 
by the War have been kept. well in view, and pro- 

minence is given to subjects that are intimately asso- 
ciated with current requirements. In furtherance of 
the Government advice to public authorities to put in 
hand as much building as possible in order to prevent 
unemployment, there are most opportune and useful 
articles on the three classes of buildings chiefly 
involved—hospitals, schools, and cottages. The first 
of these, entitled “General and Military Hospitals and 
Sanatoria,” summarises the general principles of hospi- 
tal construction, and reproduces the plans of a tem- 
porary military hospital, as well as those of pavilions 
and sanatoria prepared by the Local Government 
Board as suggestive models. In “The Newer Views 
of School Building,” valuable official and other data 
have been collected, and views and plans are given of 
schools of most recent type. In view of the Govern- 
ment proposal to spend some four millions sterling on 
housing, the article on “The Problem of Cheap 
Cottages,” which is illustrated with Local Government 
Board model designs and details, and with reproduc- 
tions of the remarkable cottage built for less than 490 
by Mr. W. J. Swain for Messrs. Rowntree at York, and 
of some of the handsome dwellings designed by Messrs. 
Adshead and Ramsey for the Duchy of Cornwall 
Estate at Kennington. Among other useful and 
interesting features newly introduced into this volume 
are an article on “ Specification Preliminaries and Con- 
tract Contingencies,” which contains valuable pro- 
visions, drawn from practical experience, against many 
contingencies of which-both architect and contractor 
are apt to lose sight in arranging a contract ; a detailed 
description (illustrated) of a new steel bell-frame 
designed to ensure the stability of bell-towers ; and an 
authentic comparison of the two chief systems of 
vacuum and turbine cleaning. The general contents 
of the volume, which render it the most comprehensive 
and authoritative work of reference for all who have to 
deal with the details of building and the kindred pro- 
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fssions and trades, have been revised, the “ Concretor 
and “Electrical Engineering” sections, in which 
progress is more than commonly rapid, having received 
special attention. These two sections alone, affording 
as they do the most useful and up-to-date information 
anywhere to be found on their respective subjects, 
would render the volume invaluable; but it is also a 
complete compendium for all departments of building 
and municipal engineering, including, as it does, all the 
building trades, and a mass of information on water- 
works, roadmaking, sewering, etc. 


HERE AND THERE. 


ORE than once i these columns I have 
discussed the question of architectural “ inspira- 
tion.” I believe I have gone so far as to 

say that the repetition of an old thing possessing 
metit is better than the creation of a new thing 
whose only virtue is novelty: but | have also, 
on other occasions, said that best of all is the 
using of an old thing with just sufficient indiv:du- 
ality to make it one’s own. Such utterances are 
well enough when considered merely as essays 1n 
architectural opinion. It is when specific examples 
crop up that one becomes disturbed. Here is the latest 
‘nstance. The well-known firm cf American architects 
Messrs. Cram and Ferguson (formerly Cram, Goodhue, 
and Ferguson) have just completed a Presbyterian 
Church at Boston. I know nothing of the wishes of 
their clients or of their own views on the matter, but, 
looking at the illustrations of the church in the last 
issue of “ The American Architect” I could not fail to 
recall at once Christ Church, Spitalfields, built from 
Nicholas Hawksmoor’s designs in 1714-1729. I have 
thought it of interest to juxtapose illustrations of the 
two interiors. The comparison is striking. There is 
the same system of arcaded bays to the nave, with 
columns carried on detached pedestals, the same 
clerestory divided up by pilasters, the same treatment 
of the west wall behind the organ, and the same treat- 
ment of the ceiling compartments. The organ only 1S 
different—and an improvement, as, too, is the east end 
of the church, where there is no entablature beam 
across the chancel arch—a feature that disfigures 
Hawksmoor’s design. Nevertheless, the source of 
inspiration is obvious. And I must say that the sight 
of this new Boston church gives me a mild shock. It 
makes one think that the whole art of seeking 
inspiration in the work of the past consists in utilising 
the unfamiliar examples ! 


* * * * 


Though it is premature even to give a thought to 
them now, in due time we shall have to consider 
National Memorials commemorating the Great Peace, 
and there must be something better than our National 
Memorial to Queen Victoria in front of Buckingham 
Palace. Thirteen years have past since the competi- 
tion for that scheme was held, and three since 
the Kaiser came over to pay affectionate tribute to his 
grandmother by unveiling the Memorial, yet only 
within the past week or two has the work been brought 
almost to completion by the erection of Sir Thomas 
Brock’s four colossal bronzes on the pedestals at the 


. foot of the steps: “almost,” one says expressly, for 
there are still two groups to be placed on each side 
above the fountains, and it is said that “these may not 
be finished for perhaps two years.” However, these 
four new bronzes bring the Memorial within one stage 
of completion. And here let it first be noted that the 
name of Sir Aston Webb is incorrectly associated with 
this prodigious mass of marble. His, it 1s true, was the 
design selected in competition, but the inscription on 
the west side clearly states that “This Memorial was 
designed and executed by Thomas Brock, RieAgeg ot 
Aston Webb was responsible only for the architectural 
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surroundings—the encircling balustrading next the 
parterres, the piers, and the lay-out of the new Mall 
with the Admiralty Arch at Charing Cross; and I car 
never think of the matter without regretting that his 
competition scheme was so whittled down. it woulc 
have given us an enclosed garden in which to contem 
plate the Memorial in a fitt-ng way, whereas, as thing: 
are, we must either survey it with an endless proces 
sion of taxis flitting between, or else take the hazare 
and dash across a wide piece of roadway to the haver 
of the surrounding pavement. Here one finds step: 
leading up the Memorial, and I have often wonderet 
why they were formed. One does not want to wall 
in and out of a Memorial like this, and even if the 
existence of the steps presupposes that one has such % 
desire, there is a chain across to prevent one doing so 
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CHRIST CHURCH, SPITALFIELDS, LONDON. 
NICHOLAS HAWKSMOOR, ARCHITECT. 


PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH, BOSTON, MASS. 
CRAM AND FERGUSON, ARCHITECTS. 
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Sir Thomas Brock’s new groups each comprise a 
zood British lion with an attendant figure keeping 
charge of him with a touch of the finger. Facing 
Buckingham Palace, on one pedestal, there is a woman 
of the fields with a sickle and a sheaf of corn, sym- 
solising Agriculture, and on the other a blacksmith, 
ypifying Labour, whose boots, leathern apron, and 
substantial pincers are so realistic that one can appre- 
siate the feelings of Samuel Pepys, who was impelled 
‘again and again” to brush off the rain drop on an 
ypple in one of Hondecoeter’s “still-life” pictures. 
[hese two figures are admirably modelled, and in their 
ealism they recall the work of Dalou and other French 
sculptors. And they are essentially of the People. 
he figures on the other two pedestals belong to the 
Aristocracy of the Studio, the one a female figure bear- 
ng an olive branch, the other the figure of a man at 
arge with atorch. These, also, are well modelled, but 
hey are more like the customary article that is sup- 
9osed to be required as symbolistic sculpture. Alto- 
ether the four new bronzes are the most interesting 
neces of sculpture round and about this much be- 
culptured Memorial. 


* * * ¥* 


Sir Thomas Brock has been recapitulating to a 
Times” representative the underlying symbolism of 
us scheme. “The great base, with its gleaming 
vaters, its sculptures of tritons and mermaids, sea- 
1orses and porpoises, emphasises the maritime 
oundation and commercial greatness of our Empire, a 
uggestion enforced by the boat-prows at the angles 
of the central Memorial; the reclining allegorical 
igures above the fountains typify the courage and 
visdom of the people, in figures indicating the Navy 
nd Army and Science and Art. The central Memorial 
—with its great statue of Queen Victoria, its groups 
epresenting Jruth, Justice, and Motherhood, its 
owering angel of Victory, and its eagles of dominion 
—expresses the qualities of the Queen and of her 
eign. It is left for the statuary now added to com- 
lete the expression of the qualities of the people— 
heir love of peace, their desire for progress, and their 
abour.” All of which sounds appropriate in a guide- 
ookish way. But to my way of thinking it is Form, 
ot Symbolism, that should have the greater attention, 
ind it is in qualities of Form that the Memorial is 
leficient. No amount of labelling will make up for 
his, for whether you call one group Fortitude or The 
tlory of Work, Victory or Fame, everything depends 
n the Form itself and its relation to surroundings. 

UBIQUE. 


picale of Hof 


Meds. Abd oS) 


No. 1, Dean Trench Street, Westminster. 

HIS town residence is at the corner of Tufton 
Street and Dean Trench Street—which leads 
into Smith Square, Westminster, from the west 

side. The fagade is carried out in Crowborough 
stocks, with Portland stone dressings, and a pantile 
roof. It displays a breadth of treatment which comes 
as a relief to the fussiness of much modern work. Mr. 
H. S. Goodhart-Rendel was the architect. The 
builders were Messrs. Whitehead and Sons. 

Medical. School, “ Bart's.” 

The facade of this building is of interest not only in 
itself but also as an exceptional example carried out at 
a time—1878—when classical work was generally very 
mediocre. It is unquestionably the best piece of 
architectural design among all the additions that have 
been made to “ Bart’s.” 

Lhe Pandolfini Palace, Florence. 

The Pandolfini has not the ruggedness of some of 
the other Italian palaces, the facade being cemented 
over and masonry blocks used only around the 
entrance and as quoins. The admirable cornice, the 
frieze below with its fine Roman lettering, the fenestra- 
tion, and the balustraded balconies all merit close 
study. The building has not the usual Italian cor7zZe, 
being grouped at one corner of a roughly rectangular 
site, the remainder of which is laid out as a formal 
garden. The Pandolfini was erected about 1530 by 
Francesco da San Gallo, who is said to have been 
assisted by his brother Bastiano. 


Library in Chambre des Députés, Paris. 
The Chambre des Députés, otherwise known as the 


Palais du Corps Législatif or the Palais Bourbon, and 


now used as the French Senate, is a building which has 
been much altered and added to at different dates, 
especially by Jules de Joly, architect to Louis Philippe. 
Among the latter’s work is the great Library, shown 
on the plate. It is embellished with ceiling paintings 
by Eugéne Delacroix. 


LTerra-Cotta Panel, Westminster Cathedral. 

The resource of the late J. F. Bentley in the design 
of detail was no less astonishing than his ability to 
deal with large architectural schemes involving 
dificult problems of construction. | Westminster 
Cathedral offers abundant evidence of this. Terra- 
cotta is here extensively employed with the brickwork. 
The panel we illustrate is on the north wall of the 
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sanctuary. The wreath encircling the Greek symbol of 
Christ is finely treated, being both vigorous and 
graceful. The coarseness of the dentils above is all 
the more noticeable on this account. 


St. Margarets Church, Ilford. 

In carrying out this church it was, unfortunately, 
found necessary to reduce the estimate by 41,000, and 
the original design had in consequence to be modified. 
An important economy was effected by the substitution 
of brick tracery, coping, and buttress caps in lieu of 
stone. With the assistance of Messrs. James Brown 
(London), Ltd., of Essex Wharf, Whitechapel and 
Brentwood, it was found possible to execute every 
detail in red brick, the tracery preserving exactly the 
original stone details; the result being a great credit 
both to the architect (Mr. Edwin T. Dunn, of Ilford) 
and to the manufacturers. The church provides 
seating accommodation for 402 worshippers, and for 
twenty-six in the choir. The length, east to west, is 
96 feet, the width over the aisles being 53 feet. The 
contractors were Messrs. Hammond and Miles, of 
Ilford. The contract amounted to £4,300, including 


ACCOMMODATION «uence CRAKE “120 


fencing around three sides of the church. ‘he heating 
and ventilating was carried out bv Messrs. Hobbs, of 
Hampstead, and the electric lighting by Mr. C, 
Porter, of Ilford. 


Working Drawing of Guaranty Trust Building, 
New York. 

Four splendid columns, with entablature, mark the 
main entrance to the fine new building which has been 
erected in Broadway, New York, from designs by 
Messrs. York and Sawyer. One of these columns, with 
details of its setting out, is shown on the drawing which 
we publish this week. A working drawing of the 
complete facade was published in our issue for 
February 11, 1914. The exterior is carried out in 
grey granite. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


The Editors disclaim all responsibility fer the statements made or opinion: 

expressed by correspondents, who are asked to be brief, and to urite on one side 

only ef the paper. Every communication must bear the name and address 2, 
the sender. 


Modern German Architecture. 


To the Editors of THE ARCHITECTS’ AND BUILDERS 
JOURNAL. 

Srrs,—I quite agree with Mr. Briggs in disliking 
the Leipzig War Memorial, because I think the idea 0! 
it rude and silly; but I should be glad to believe thai 
an English architect could express a reasonable mean: 
ing as directly and simply as Herr Schmitz his littl 
bit of national brag. 

Critics would probably be well advised in leaving 
modern German architecture alone until after the Wal 
when I hope that we may find that we have not los 
the power of fair judgment. Recent works of th 
enemy’s building are very apt to mean something— 
rather a rare quality; and there is much in thei 
modern school which, under civilised guidance, migh 
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bear good fruit. In the eighteenth and nineteenth 
centuries they failed in the hopeless task of appro- 
priating the forms developed by nations whose intel- 
lectual and artistic standard was higher than their own. 
In medieval days they caricatured foreign models with 
the same unconsciousness. Their recent return to 
elementary forms has given them their chance of 
sincerity, a chance of which they have fully availed 
themselves, in the opinion of many. 

Let us hope that this War will give to all able 
German artists something less barbarous and vulgar to 
express than they have found hitherto. It is too much 
to expect that defeat in arms will bring to the nation 
the sense that it chiefly lacks—that of humour. The 
priggish scholarship of Schinkel and the stupid coarse- 
ness of Schmitz (in music of Reger or of Strauss) will 
always be accepted by the Teuton until he learns that 
it is such things that make other nations smile. But 
the national genius for the homely grotesque—the 
fairy-tale spirit—is a good thing, and a thing that 
Latins have not. 

Humperdinck in music, Hoffman in architecture; 
these are two fine artists (and there are others), who 
attempt exactly that for which they are fitted by their 
nationality. We may learn from tnese; if buildings 
were portable we might well strive to bring some of 
Hoffman’s work to London as a prize. Of the rest, I 
am inclined to prophesy that when the Prussian 
delusion is shattered they will mend their ways. 


H. S. GOODHART-RENDEL. 


[We congratulate Mr.Goodhari-Rendel on the chivalry 
| which has prompted him to assume for a moment 
_ the thankless 7é/e of devil’s advocate. Super-patriots 

will forgive him on observing that he has cursed the 
Germans rathe: more effectually than he has blessed 
them. For aught he shows to the contrary, the 
strength of their case rests on the sincerity of their 
brutality, and on their addiction to fairy tales, to say 
nothing of Humperdinck’s music. One rather 
: 


i ee 


suspects our correspondent of sly exercise of the sense 
of humour in which the Germans are unhappily so 
utterly deficient. But we cannot agree that criticism 
of any form of German brutality should be postponed 
until the war is over. He would not like to see us 
jumping on a fallen foe——Ebs. A. AND B.J.] 


Bell-Frames and Bell-Towers. 
To the Editors of THE ARCHITECTS’ AND BUILDERS’ 
JOURNAL. 

SIRS,—I was much interested in your description of 
the patented bell-frame of Messrs. John Warner and 
Sons, Ltd., in your issue of December g, but regret 
that I was unable quite to grasp the meaning of the 
paragraph dealing with the forces set up by the ringing 
of the bells. In dealing with this question it is neces- 
Sary for architects to distinguish carefully between 
finite forces, which can easily be measured, and impul- 
Sive forces or blows, which cannot be measured, 
except by the amount of momentum destroyed. 

In the case of a bell being rung in the usual way, 
that is, making complete revolutions, the reactions on 
the axis of revolution are as follows: 

(a) A finite force due to the weight of the bell and 
the centrifugal force. The horizontal component of 
this force reaches a maximum which is approximately 
twice the weight of the bell. The vertical component 
has a maximum which is approximately four times the 
weicht of the bell. 

(6) A small impulsive force due to the blow of the 
clapper on the bell, which acts very nearly vertically 

ownwards and is quite negligible in comparison with 
the other forces concerned. 

The only. force which need be taken into account, 
as far as the tower is concerned, is the horizontal com- 
donent of the finite force. 

Now, if the bell-frame be practically rigid in all 


three dimensions, the reaction on the tower is the 
Same as the reaction on the gudgeons, and the archi- 
tect knows what he has to allow for. If it be not 
rigid, two things may happen. 

1. If the frame have any appreciable spring in it, 
energy 1s absorbed by the frame and may be accumu- 
lated after successive revolutions of the bell, if the 
peniod of oscillation of the frame gets “in step” with 
the bell. Thus a much greater reaction may be pro- 
duced on the tower than in the case of a rigid frame. 
This is analogous to a person walking along a thin 
plank supported at its ends and getting “in step” with 
the plank. If such a frame be too near the walls so 
that the moving part of the frame comes in contact 
with the tower, there is also an impulse which may 
seriously damage the masonry. 

2. If the frame through bad design, bad workman- 
ship, or neglect becomes loose in any of the joints, 
then the finite reaction (2) may set up a serious impul- 
sive reaction similar to the “ knock” of a reciprocating 
steam-engine when the brasses get badly worn or the 
bed becomes loose. 

So that the safest form of frame is one that is as 
rigid as possible in all three dimensions and is secured 
to the tower so as to be one with it. The analogy 
between spring in a frame and carriage springs, which 
has often been cited by architects, is fallacious. The 
bell-frame has not to be driven along a rough road. 
No one would dream of putting springs into the bed 
of a fixed reciprocating engine. The system of sup- 
porting the frame on four diagonal main girders has 
points in its favour. It was used very many years 
ago with timber beams and a timber frame, but not 
always with a good result. 

May I recommend anyone who is interested in self- 
lubricating oil ring bearings to remove the cap of the 
bearing and watch the movement of the ring while 
the bellis being rung. He will find it most instructive. 

It is not quite clear in the photograph of the Bredon 
frame what is the level of the tenor’s gudgeons, but it 
would be interesting to Know whether the bell is easy 
to “clapper up right side”—a most important point if 
the bells are generally “ raised in peal.” 

EDWIN H. LEwIs. 
Representative of the Cambridge University 
Guild of Change-Ringers on the Central 
Council of Bell-Ringers. 
Carluke. 


[With reference to the above letter, we would 
point out that it is not necessary for architects who are 
interested in the installation of a peal of bells to enter 
into the theoretical formule for the inertia of a ringing 
bell. What they really want to know is the practical 
result upon the tower of the ringing of all the bells. 
We quite agree that the horizontal force is the only 
one which need be taken into consideration as far as 
the tower is concerned, and therefore if this horizontal 
force is eliminated—or, rather, transferred into a 
vertical direction—there is then an almost perfect state 
of affairs. We do not wish to enter into the question 
as to how this result is achieved, and we certainly 
cannot understand a reciprocating steam engine being 
compared to a complete installation of bells. any more 
than concrete foundations being compared to a bell 
chamber in a lofty church tower. We are greatly 
impressed with the efficiency of the “ Warner” self- 
aligning bearings; it is certainly most instructive to 
watch the requisite quantity of oil beng drawn up by 
the peculiar creeping movement of the rings when the 
bell is being rung. We should strongly advise archi- 
tects to get into direct touch with the makers of the 
new bell frame, composed of vertical cantilever mem- 
bers, especially as we understand that an extension of 
this idea has been effected in a certain church tower, by 
bringing the point of attachment of the bell frame to 
the walls about 14 ft. lower than the bells themselves, 
with most beneficial results —Eps. A. AND B.J.] 
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CONSTRUCTIONAL TIMBER AND THE BUILDING BY-LAWS.* 


BY E. J. GOODACRE A.M. Inst.C.E., Assistant Borough Surveyor, Shrewsbury. 


aN the progress of building 
science has brought new construc- 
tive materials into vogue, wood continues 
to hold a prominent position in the engi- 
neering and building world. The author 
has always been very much surprised at 
the sparse treatment that timber receives 
in the by-laws adopted by urban authori- 
ties, and it is proposed in this paper to 
briefly review the different clauses apper- 
taining to this material. The most 
recent Draft Urban Model By-laws have 
been taken as the basis of this criticism. 


Bearing of ee Bressummers. 

By-law 34 states ‘Every person who 
shail erect a new building shall cause every 
bressummer to be borne by a sufficient tem- 
plate of stone, iron, terra-cotta, or vitrified 
stoneware of the full breadth of the bres- 
summer, and to have a bearing in the 
direction of its length of four inches at least 
in each end.”’ 

The latter part of this by-law, quite 
sound in its intention, has to some extent 
been defeated by the policy of cutting 
down expense and timber at the same time, 
by means of the common practice of cut- 
ting the eile forming the bressummer on 
the. splay. The bressummer certainly has 
a bearing of four inches in the direction of 
its length, but not in the direction of its 
depth. Floor joists are similarly treated 
in this objectionable manner, and the by- 
laws should receive amendment to enable 
this to be stopped. 

Timber aE Near Flues. 

By-law 47 states :—‘‘ A person who shall 
erect a new building shall not place any 
timber or woodwor kr: (a) In any wall or 
chimney breast of such a building nearer 
than nine inches to the inside of any flue 
or chimney opening. (0) Under any chim- 
ney opening of such building within ten 
inches from the upper surface of the 
hearth thereof. A person who shall erect 
a new building shall not drive any wooden 
plug into any wall or chimney ‘breast. of 
such building nearer than six inches to 
the inside of any flue or chimney opening.’ 

This by-law, perhaps, generally imagined 
to be not of great import, is one of the 
building edicts which are contravened more 
than any other, and, in fact, is one which 
requires almost constant supervision to 
enforce it. In a large town or in fact any 
town where the buil ding trade is brisk, it 
would require a small army of building 
inspectors to watch the speculative builder, 
or there will be, most probably, a breach 
of this by-law, in the fixing of skirtings, 
picture-rails, or angle beads to chimney 
breasts. It is, no doubt, an arbitrary 
point as to which method is the best, to 
fix these moulding without using wooden 
plugs in the “ danger-zone’”’ of the flues. 
It is noticeable that in many of the Eye laws 
the remedy is specified to what shall be 
done, and in this case, where some 
solution would be of value, none is given. 
Lead plugs and breeze bricks are methods 
sometimes adopted, but lead has been 
‘known to melt and its object to be thus 
defeated ; breeze bricks are almost certain 
to be in the wrong place, or cannot be 
found by the carpenter when he comes on 
the scene after the walls are plastered. 

The best solution to the difficulty is, un- 
doubtedly, the use of fire-clay piping at 
least one inch in thickness in all flues. 


*Extracts from a paper prepared for the meeting of 


‘the West Midland District of the Institution of 


(Municipal and County Engineers, at Birmingham, 


Although slightly more costly, it would 
save the cost of parging the flues—a con- 
stant source of worry to the inspector— 
and all risk of firing wooden fixings would 
be reduced to a minimum; and incidentally 
there would be fewer smoky chimneys 


Ventilation of Floors and Dry Rot. 

ann -law 55 states :—‘‘ Every person who 

rall erect a new domestic building shall 
so construct every room which shall be 
situated in the lowest storey of such build- 
ing, and shall be provided with a boarded 
floor, that there shall be, for the purpose 
of ventilation between the underside of 
every joist on which such floor may be laid 
and the upper surface of the asphalte or 
concrete with which, in pursuance of the 
by-law in that behalf the ground surface or 
site of such building may be covered, a 
clear space of three inches at the least in 
every part, and he shall cause such space 
to be thoroughly ventilated by means of 
suitable and sufficient air bricks, or by 
some other effectual method. 

‘‘ Provided that the foregoing require- 
ment shall not apply in the case ‘of a room 
provided with a solid floor composed of 
boards, planks or wood blocks, laid or 
bedded directly upon concrete or other 
similar dry and impervious foundation.’ 

The ravages of dry rot in floor timbers 
are well known to every municipal engi- 
neer, and this by-law to some extent safe- 
guards ag 


‘ainst this virulent disease. The 
author has paid a good deal of attention 
to dry rot, and has recently carried out 
several interesting experiments in order to 
glean information on this subject. Small 
pieces of well-seasoned red deal, pitch pine, 
oak, teak, and mahogany were inoculated 
with the disease, and the specimens placed 
in a dark chamber with a congenial, warm, 
stagnant atmosphere. The red deal, as 
might be supposed, was the first to show 
signs of germination, and in three days a 
white mould broke out in round patches, 
especially at the exposed end of the piece, 
looking like cotton-wool. This  out- 
crowth became more dense, and gradually 
evolved into a dark-brown snuff-like 
powder. Teak and mahogany showed 
similar signs, but in a lesser degree. Oak 
showed only the faintest signs of suscepti- 
bility to the attacl at the outset. Pitch pine 
warded off germination for a considerably 
longer period, possibly owing to the 
resinous nature of its fibres. ; 

The foregoing specimens were well 
seasoned, but still they were not immune 
from attack in congenial surroundings; 
and this is important. In comparison 
vith the above results, a piece of un- 
seasoned red deal, which already showed 
the first signs of dry rot, viz., reddish 
brown stains and smail rust-like ‘patches, 
was submitted to a similar experiment, 
and, needless to  say,- the merulius 
lachrymans developed very quickly. In 
the first few days the deal was permeated 
with the growth. The wood at first be- 
came discoloured to a dark-brown colour. 
It then swelled as the cell walls absorbed 
moisture in the direction of the fibres. It 
afterwards gave up this moisture, and 
eventually ‘‘ charred.’’ It became lighter 
in weight, and crumbled up into a brown 
powder when probed with a knife. 

t is thus evident how timbers infected 
with dry rot lose all their strength and be- 
come unsafe, and it is only to be expected 
to find a by-law dealing with this matter. 
But does this by-law go far enough ? 
Many cases, no doubt, will occur to all 


shown itself, -ever 
been _ literally 


where dry rot has 
though the by-law has 
observed. 

In fact, the Board of Agriculture anc 
Fisheries, referring to the increasing pre 
valence of the disease, drew up an officia 
leaflet in 1909, of which the following is ar 
extract: Infection with dry rot fungu: 
sometimes takes place in the forest, w her 
felled timber remains stored there for som 
time. The first evidence of such infectior 
is indicated by the presence of red stripes it 
the sawn wood. If such wood 1 
thoroughly seasoned, the mycelium presen 
in the red wood is killed. If the seasonings 
is neglected or imperfectly done, the myce 
lium, which possesses the power of re 
maining in a latent condition for som 
time, commences active growth when th 
wood is used in any part of a buildin; 
where it is exposed to dampness, and thi 
in some cases is unavoidable, as when th 
ends of joists are built into a wall. Unde 
such circumstances, dry-rot eventuall 
appears. On the other hand, the fungu 
is by no means rare in old beams, an 
boards stored in wood yards, etc., and it 1 
mainly from such causes that spores @ 
portions of the spreading mycelium ar 
introduced into buildings by new Woo 
which has become infected. Spores ar 
diffused by currents of air, or by rat: 
mice, and insects. The mycelium cai 
extend over stones and other such sul 
stances. 

The author has recently inspected a ver 
bad case of ‘‘ dry rot,’’ in which the myce 
lium has spread over glass, and along 
wall to a door casing, which had become s 
decayed that the hinges had fallen out. 

It is quite evident that the informatio 
given by the Board of Agriculture has ne 
vividly impressed their neighbours at tk 
Local Government Board Offices, as thet 
has been no amendment in the by-law fe 
the last twenty years or so. Possibly 
is thought that the by-law quoted is suf 
cient, and that the person in charge of th 
administration of the by-laws has a suf 
cient weapon to fight the rampant enem) 
If such is the case, it will be necessary f 
the municipal engineer to bring to his ai 
‘“the unwritten law ’’—tact—to bear up 
the builders, if he is to ensure the hous 
built under his supervision being free fro 
dry rot and remaining so. 

The following points are suggested % 
essential to this end, and probably othe 
will be forthcoming in the course of tl 
discussion. The timber must be we 
seasoned, and must be kept dry. TI 
damp course to external walls and sleep 
walls must be absolutely impervious. T] 
site should be covered with at least for 
inches of cement concrete, consisting | 
one part of Portland cement, one part © 
sand, and four parts of clean broken brie 
granite, or ballast. 

Particular stress is laid upon this, | 
model by-laws use the rather elastic tert 
‘“ sood cement concrete,’’? and the auth 
nas heard the speculative builder argt 
that this is satisfied with concrete mai 
something like the following: ‘‘ One bi 
of cement to a cartload of dif 
engine ashes.’? Of course, this is abs 
lutely useless. 

Ammoniacal exhalations generated fro 
vegetable soil are favourable to the disea 
spores, and therefore all soil should 
entirely removed from underneath 
floors. The house should be well dri 
before the floors are laid, and the flo¢ 


yoards should on no account be laid in a 
vet state. The ventilation under floors 
should be most efficient. Ventilating air 
wicks in the external wall are not suffi- 
‘ient, but should be supplemented by air 
drains under all adjacent solid floors. Even 
hen it is very doubtful whether ventilation 
ictually exists, and the only remedy 
ippears to have an air flue from the under 
oor space carried up with the smoke flue 
yf the room. Chips of wood left by the 
varpenters, lying about under the floors, 
mre frequently the origin of an attack of 
lry rot in floors, and they should therefore 
ve cleared up. Even with concrete under 
ioors this is essential, as the shavings 
wobably become infected with dry rot 
vefore the concrete is dry. The ends of 
he joists should have a clear air space 
round, and should not be bedded in lime 
aortar, for the moisture of the mortar is 
}bsorbed by capillary attraction into the 
oist; moreover, quick lime, unless kept 
juite dry, has an injurious effect on wood, 
ind it is always present to some extent in 
resh mortar. The skirting should be 
acked with adamant plaster, and should 
pot be fixed until the wall and plaster are 
uite dry. 


Windows to Open. 

' By-law 56 states: ‘‘ Every person who 
hall erect a new building shall construct in 
very habitable room of such building one 
vindow at the least, opening directly into 
ne external air, and he shall cause the total 
rea of such window, or if there be more 
han one, of the several windows, clear of 
ne sash frames, to be equal at the least to 
ne-tenth of the floor area of such room.”’ 
_“* Such person shall also construct every 
jch window so that one-half at the least 
aay be opened, and so that the opening 
lay extend in every case to the top of the 
‘indow.”’ 

“ Habitable Room ”’ 


in this by-law, as 


Gaston Piegae BY JACKSON | 
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in others, is somewhat vague, and the 
Board should have defined it in the inter- 
pretation of terms. Apparently, also, one 
might build a pantry or larder without a 
window and yet satisfy this by-law. 
Another point in this by-law is rather 
arbitrary, that is, one half may be opened ; 
one half of what? The whole window 
area or one-twentieth of the floor area ? 
Presumably the latter, but at all events, 
such ambiguity is a constant source of 
worry to the administrator of the by-laws. 
NoTAaBLE OMISSIONS FROM THE By-Laws. 

There are several notable omissions from 
the Draft Model By-laws regarding wood- 
work. The author, as stated previously, 
is fully aware that this does not apply to all 
by-laws adopted by local authorities, but 
the questions involved are so vital to the 
safety of our dwellings that they should 
be included in the Board’s drafts, urban, 
intermediate, and rural, and should be an 
essential in the by-laws adopted by every 
local authority. 

Staircases. 

The angle of the string of the stairs 
in many cases is such that the stairs are 
positively dangerous to the inhabitants. 
This matter is very pronounced in the 
stairs of a narrow fronted semi-detached 
house. The author has frequently had 
occasion to cause the builder to alter the 
stairs. in order to give a sufficient head- 


room. In some cases this has been quite 
unsafe and, not having any statutory 


powers, the only way the surveyor can 
accomplish this necessary alteration is by 
tact. The indiscriminate use of winders 
at the top of stairs; risers immediately at 
the threshold of bedroom doors; absence of 
handrails, and badly lighted staircases, 
especially in the case of stairs approached 
from the living room and shut off by a door 
are a few points for objection. 

To meet these objections, by-laws should 
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be framed embodying the following points : 
(1) The angle of the string of the stairs 
should not exceed 45 degrees with the 
floor. This would approximately give an 
8-in tread and an 8-in. riser, neglecting the 
nosing. (2) The headroom should in no 
case be less than 6 ft. 6 in., measured verti- 
cally. (3) Winders, if absolutely necessary, 
should be at the bottom of a flight of stairs, 
and not at the top. (4) No riser should 
be permissible immediately under a door. 
(5) Every staircase should be provided 
with a proper banister, handrail, or 
balustrade, of a height of not less than 
2 ft. 6 in., measured vertically from each 
tread, and properly and securely fixed. (6) 
The staircase should be properly lighted, 
and not less than 2 ft. 9 in. wide. 


of Floor Fotsts and Roof 
Timbers. 

In the author’s opinion no by-laws can 
be deemed complete unless every surveyor 
has actual power to regulate the safety of 
floors and roofs. | Numerous cases will no 
doubt rise in the minds of Council officials 
of floor joists of unsound timber and doubt- 
ful scantling, fixed at excessive centres in 
houses under their jurisdiction. There is 
a difficulty in providing for the many and 
various cases of public buildings and ware- 
houses, but surely necessary powers might 
be left to the discretion of the municipal 
engineer, who is quite competent to deal 
with such questions. 

The foregoing remarks are the result of 
the author’s personal experience. The pre- 
sent day agitation for cheap dwellings is, 
of course, a great factor to be considered, 
but surely economy can and must be 
effected without sacrificing the safety and’ 
hygienic conditions of dwelling-houses. It 
is hoped that. the Local Government Board 
will ere long bring their by-laws more into 
line with the experience of those who 
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administer them. 
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ENQUIRIES ANSWERED. 


Patches and Bubbles on Distempered 


Wall. 

M. (London) writes: “ On certain damp 
days (not necessarily re ie days) the wash- 
able distemper on a plastered wall comes 

up in bubbles in small patches and 
down again perfectly flat on a dry dk ay. 
The cause is believed to be the excessive 
saline nature of certain bricks. What is 
the best way to treat the wall, having re- 
gard to the fact that the house is in a dis- 
trict subject to excessive condensation.” 

—On the description given, no answer 
is possible, washable distemper is 
not in the - hence, cannot come 
up in bubbles. It appears to be a case of 


goes 


because 
least elastic ; 


deposit. If, however, you will examine 
the work closely; and write again, I will 
ae to assist. AG SS We 


Value of Architect's Share in Estate. 
PROPERTY writes: “A sum of £1,300 
invested in property brings in an income 
of £53 10s. Out of this sum £25 is paid 
to an elderly relative, who will probably 
ive ten years, and two other persons bene- 
fit by the estate, taking the balance, viz., 


£28. After the relative’s death, the capital 
is to be equi ally divided. One of the rela- 
tives is a yo UN irchitect, and for pecu- 


niary reasons eet 1 like to sel] his interest 
in the estate. What would be a fair 
amount to give him for it?” 

—Assuming that the value of the 


“property ” will be £1,200 whenever it 
falls in for division—having neither ap- 
preciated nor depreciated in the mean- 


time—and also assuming that the reversion 
is an absolute one, I value the present 
interest of one of the ultimate recipients 
as follows: 

Present value of £14 4s. od. per 
annum for 10 years to come, on 4 
per cent. tables, £14°25 X 81 years 
TVUTGHASE! OL... .gieemees-cosee = enna esta: a 

Present value of half of £53 105. 
in perpetuity on the 4 per cent. 
tables, £26°75 X 25 years purchase 
£66875, but deferred for ten years 
OTS cc occas 1A ee somata caters ae £451 

Making the present total value of 
one of the equal interests 


£115 


Matching Old Cement Rendering. 

Dara writes: ‘‘ What is the best specifi- 
cation for external rendering on a large 
scale (columns, cornices, moulded arches, 
and plain surfaces) for an extension to an 
oid building near the sea? The extension 
must match as near as possible the old sur- 
face rendering, which has now become a 
darkish brown, so that the new rendering 
must contain colouring matter. Is an 
under-coat of cement rendering necessary 
or advisable ? ”’ 

—Some hint as to the age of the building 
to be extended would have been useful. 
From the description given it seems likely 
that the old rendering is of Roman cement, 
which gives the dark brown colour de- 
scribed. This was the material generaily 
used before the common introduct tion of 
Portland cement, and it is almost impos- 
sible to match it with the latter material, 
which kills any colouring matter added. I 
suggest a first coat of Portland cement 
1 part, clean sand 4 parts, on plain work, 
and I and I on mouldings, all well 
scratched and finished with a final coat of 
Roman, Sheppey, or Medina cement 
gauged with an equal part of brown sand. 
If any further staining down proves neces- 
sary on experiment, avoid earthy stains, 


are fugitive, and weakening to the 
cement. Eight parts yellow oxide, 1 
part red oxide, to 36 parts of cement 
mixture produces a dark buff. G. 


which 


WHAT SIS HEVHEIGH TaOrest: 
PAULS? 


In our issue for December 9 (page 352) 
we Pe a note nae rning the height 
of St. Paul’s Cathedral, which is in dis- 
pute. To the particulars given May now 
be added the following :— 

Mr. J. Landfear Lucas, writing to the 


" Mornizg. Post,” quotes from John 
Weale’s “ London Exhibited in 1851,” 
which gives the height of the lantern, ball 
and cross together as 365 ft. from the 


ground, 356 ft. from the floor of the 
church, and 375 ft. from that of the crypts. 
A footnote adds: “ We cannot guess the 


origin of the 404 ft. conied into most 
accounts, unless it be taken from the 
bottom of the foundations. or the level of 


the Thames.” Yet the Guides sold in the 
Cathedral in 1880 state that the height to 
the top of the cross 1s 252 ft. from the floor 
of the church, or 360 ft. from the pave- 
ment in the street. Another version, says 
Mr. Landfear Lucas, is found in “Some 
Notes, chiefly on the fabric of the Cathe- 
dral Church of St. Paul. in London,” by 
Lewis Gilbertson, M.A., Minor Canon and 
Sub-Librarian, who says: “© The total 
height from the pavement of the church- 
yard to the top of the cross is 370 ft.” Still 
another variety may be seen in “ The 
Churches of London.” by Godwin and 
Britton, 1838, who declare: “Height from 
the ground without to the top of the cross 
240 ft. And a final differing authority is 
“Old and New London,” Vol. I., p. 254, 
as follows: ‘‘ The height from tn nave 
pavement to the top of the cross is 365 ft.” 
Mr. William Woodward, F.R.I.B.A., 


says that to the foregoing should be added 


what he regards as the most reliable 
authority of all, namely, Britton and 
Pugin’s ‘‘ Public Buildings of London,”’ 


the section in Vol. I. of which gives the 
following heights :— 

From the lower level of the floor of the 
crypt to the extreme top of the cross, 
381 ft. 

From the upper surface of the floor of 
the cathedral proper to the extreme top of 
the cross, 360 ft. 

From ihe upper 
the cathedral to 
Cll Olan Ieaite 

From the upper surface of floor of cathe- 
dral to top of outer dome, 270 ft. 


surface of the floor of 
the ton of the inner 


FOR KING AND COUNTRY. 


The Trussed Concrete Steel Co., Ltd. 
(Kahn system) give, in their business pub- 
lication, ‘‘ Kahncrete Engineering,’’ a list 
of ‘‘ twenty-six Kahn system men who are 
fighting for King and Country.’’ This roll 
of honour comprises Captain L. C. Good- 
eve, 1st Battery, 1st Brigade, Canadian 
Field, Artillery; Lieut, H?, Ro Hy. Hertz- 
berg, 2nd Field Artillery, Canadian 
Engineers; H. W. Hart, on the staff of 
General Wray; and the following non- 
commissioned officers and privates: J. E. 
Bland, W. Bruce, S. Colthorpe, M. E. 
Creasy, P. R. Dunkley, J. Golding, B. 
Headford, A. P. Hitchens, J. Hunt, ie 
Jackson, A. J. Mason, W. McCrea, J. 
Muir, R. H. O’Connell, L. W. Parker, G. 
Payne, R. Pepper, J. Prince; F. T. Shat- 
well, J. M. Stanton, R. Stubbs, I. D. 
Waddell, and A. N. Worthington. 
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THE LONDON COUNTY HALL 
DERRICK COLLAPSE. | 


At Lambeth last week the inquest or 


John Frederick William Cooper, agec 
twenty-one, builder’s signalman, formerly 


employed by Messrs. ‘Holland, Hannen 
and Cubitts, contractors, who was killec 
on December 4 by the collapse of a derrick 


at the new County Hall which is being 
erected by the County Council, was con. 
cluded. Arthur Wallace, crane driver, 


who fell 115 ft. at the time of the accident 
gave evidence. He was still suffering 
from the effects of his fall. The Coroner 
I congratulate you on having broken al 
records by falling 115 ft. and being alive tc 
tell the tale. Several Jurors: Hear, hear 
Wallace went on to say that at half-past 
two o'clock Cooper and he were having 
tea in their engine shed at the top of the 
derrick when a sudden gust of wind twistec 
the staging round. Cooper called out 
‘* We are gone,’’ and witness rememberec 
no more. Other evidence having beer 
given, the Coroner said that in his opinior 
such structures as the derrick in questior 
ought to be supervised. At the presen’ 
time we had inspectors of houses, and s¢ 
on, but there seemed nothing to preveni 
anyone erecting a structure 300 ft. higt 
over the heads of omnibus passengers anc 
pedestrians. It was a matter which callec 
for the attention of the Legislature. He 
was not a Scotsman, but he must say they 
managed matters better in Scotland. There 
was a functionary known as the Dean o 
Guild, whose duty it was to inspect these 
things before they were used. 

The jury returned a verdict of ‘* Acci 
dental death ’? and recommended that suct 
structures should be erected and main 
tained under Government supervision, witl 
frequent inspection. 


THE CHAPELS OF WESTMINSTEE 
CATHEDRAL. 


The decoration of Westminster Cathe 
dral is being gradually carried out; in s 
huge a fabric it must necessarily be slow. 

The Chapel of St. Andrew and_ the 
Saints of Scotland—the gift of Lord But 
—is the first of what may be called the 
three national chapels to be finished 
Altars have been set up in the Chapel o 
St. George and the English Martyrs, ane 
in the Chapel of St. Patrick and the Saint: 
of Ireland; but the adornment of neithe 
has yet been begun. The other chapel 
completed are those of the Blessed Sacra 
ment, on the Gospel side of the Higl 
Altar; Our Blessed Lady, on the Epistl 
side; and the Holy Souls and St. Gregory 
and St. Augustine, in the aisles. The 
Chapel of St. Andrew and the Saints 0 
Scotland is a rich example of mosaic ant 
marble decoration by English craftsmen 
The altar is of black Alloa marble supportet 
on five pillars of red Peterhead granite 
with bronze capitals and _ bases of gre) 


Aberdeen granite. The reredos is @ 
marble with a cross, inlaid, of antique 


Egyptian porphyry, upon which is a large 
bronze figure of Christ. Scotland’s grea 
saints, including St. Andrew, St. Ninian 
St. Columba, and St. Margaret, are repre 
sented in sculptured reliefs on either sid 
of the altar. The marble pavement, fe 
presenting the sea, has inlaid fishes © 
coloured stone. The dado of one of tht 
walls is of blue and white marble, tht 
colours of Scotland and St. Andrew, am 
the arch of the last wall behind the altat 
has a large jewelled St. Andrew’s Cross Of 
a flowery field, with white doves flying 
around. 


NEW BOOKS. 


Dedications and Patron 
English Churches.” 


Saints of 


> 
H 


| Any dignified means of rendering art 
jteresting to the general public is af two- 
jld assistance to "the artist. It tends to 
Jovide him with more work and stimulates 
ym to a closer study of the sources of 
spire ition, and hence to higher endeavour. 
|though Mr. Francis Bond? s book on 
IDedic ations and Patron Saints of 
jaglish Chuiches” makes a wide popular 
jpeal by reason of the copious illustra- 
jns and the legendary lore that they 
y7stallise, it is not thereby the less valu- 
jle to the architect and the decorative 
jist, who will go to it more for guidance 
jin for amusement, and who will find that 
Bond’s industry and sc holarship have 
ught into serviceable onspectus many 
letail that otherwise had remained f fugi- 
je and elusive. 
yJivided into three unequal parts, the 
y st comprising eighteen chapters, the 
yond only one, and the third no more 
in two, ie book deals mz uinly with dedi- 
gions, the reasons for them ‘and, conse- 
gently, the legends connected! with them. 
¥the enumeration of the dedications Mr. 
gad was preceded by Miss Frances 
fhold-Forster, to whose useful alphabeti- 
list of all the English parishes cordial 
now ledgeme “nt is made, apart from its 
jlusion in the bibliography with which 
} book is prefaced—a feature that greatly 
tributes to the practical value ‘of the 
me. Taking this list for his guide 
# Bond has brought tovether 252 illus- 
Hions taken from. paintings, carvings, 
#Iavings, or old MS. drawings, from 
#dow or wall, pulpit or pew, rood-screen 
miserere, anid the value of this collec 
to the architect, art-craftsman. and 
orator can hardly be ,ver-estimated, 
Bther the representations be in any 
rle i nstance strictly in accordance with 
litional | treatment or of unorthodox 
inality, or beautiful or merely quaint. 
less various are the legends associated 
t them ; and we think hia Mr. Bond is 
er ungrateful in his hard saying of the 
inators of some of the my ie coiire Ly 
fonmouth and Henry of Huntingdon— 
they were “two of the worst ey irs in 
Middle Ages. Rigid regard for un- 
ushed and unimagin¢ tive. truth, uni- 
ally observed, would give us but a drab 
d, and in particular would have robbec 
Mf nearly all the materials for Mr. 
d’s useful and delightful book: and 
all the exactitudes of the mathemati- 
> we auld not barter a single legend of 
jaints—especially not any of those that 
er round that versatile art-craftsman 
Junstan, concerning whom the popular 
yn that, because he is usually depicted 
king the | devil by the nose with a pair 
incers, he was merely a_ blacksmith, 

: be corrected in the light of one of 
Bond’s manv fruity footnotes : A boss 
e vault of Exeter Cathedral shows St. 
Stan standing and nlaying a large 

According to William of Malmes- 

‘Most of all he delighted not only 
fe practice, but the science of music 
n the making of musical instruments.’ 
said’ of him that one day he hung his 
on the wall, while designing some em- 
ery, in which also he was an expert, 
is he sang over his work the harp of 
m accord plaved an accompaniment.” 

Special value to the architect and art 
sMan is an alphabetical list of the 
; and their emblems—the objects 
t symbolise their virtues, their pious 
» or the means of their martyrdom. 


St. Barbara, for instance, carries a tower, 
and a palm, a feather, or a sword, has the 
crown of martyrdom, and tramples on her 
father or a Saracen. Why trampling upon 
her father is accounted to her for a virtue 
appears from her legend: “Her father 
was building a cistern or sg with a 
tower, and in his absence she caused three 
windows to be substituted for two. And 
when he returned he dem: unded why three. 
And St. Barbara answered, ‘ These three 
windows betoken clearly the Father, the 
Son, and the Holy Ghost, on whom we 
ought to believe and worship.’ Then he in- 
continent drew his sword to have slain her, 
but she was borne away to a mountain. 
Here her father found her, and took her 
by the hair, and drew her back to the town 
and delivered her to the judge. Next day 
and many days she was beaten and 
tortured; at last her father slew her with 
his own hands. Whereon fire descended on 
him, and consumed him in suchwise that 
there could not be found any ashes of all 
his whole body.” It is always annoying to 
have one’s designs modified without con- 
sultation or reference ; but »Barbara’s 
father’s resentment certainly betrayed 
some slight excess of fervour, and was 
therefore bad in art, however much justi- 
fication it may seem to derive from the 
rather desolating design which is taken to 
represent Barbara’s pious but crude and 
otherwise unfortunate essay in architec- 
ture. But in this legend, as in most others, 
there is, of course, a spiritual interpreta- 
tion that condones, or at least transcends 
the carnal, and. it is‘ upon this 
spiritual element that the modern artist 
instinctivelv lays most stress. He will by 
no means allow Barbara to continue tramp- 
ling on her father. But what a gloss and 
commentary are these quaint and crude old 
legends on the primitive simplicity of the 
mediev al mind! Mr. Bond’s book will be 
boon to architects and art craftsmen—a 
treasury of recondite, quaint, and often 
supremely beautiful images. 

“Dedications and Patron Saints of English 
Churches: Ecclesiastical Symbolism, Saints and 
their Emblems.”” By Francis Bond, M.A., PGs); 
Hon. A.R.I.B.A. With 2 252 illustrations. Pages xvi. 
+ 344, 64 in. by 9% ins., price 7s. 6d. net. Humphrey 


Melford, Oxford University Press, London, New York, 
Toronto, Melbourne, and Bombay. 


A Guide to Gothic Architecture. 

Mr. T. Francis Bumpus, in his round 
dozen of popular books on_ ecclesiastical 
architecture, has done much to popularise 
what is conveniently called Gothic, and, if 
incidentally, he happens to have fostered 
an impression that no other kind of archi- 
tecture is equally worthy of attention, that 
is no fault of his, but is merely an accident 
of the situation. | He knows his public, 
and has acquired a very pretty knack of 
entertaining and instructing them. It is 
with ecclesiastical architecture, because 
there is an unmistakable example of it at 
every other street corner, that the public 
are most familiar; and it is in Gothic that 
the amateur student of architecture is most 
interested, because its data, documentary 
or in three dimensions, are those which 
are most easily accessible; as are, indeed, 
its materials for the making of books. 

Mr. Bumpus, as always, has done _ his 
work very well. His gossip is light and 
agreeable, and he has got together an 
abundance of more or less typical and re- 
presentative illustrations, most of which, 
however, might have been printed better. 
They consist mainly of views, exterior and 
interior, with few details and fewer plans. 
It is views that the public want; they will 
not take the trouble to understand plans. 
‘“A Guide to Gothic Architecture.” By T. Francis 
Bumpus. With 143 illustrations. Pages xii. + 360, 


83% in. by 5% in., price ros. 6d, net. London: T. 
Werner Laurie, Ltd,, 8, Essex Street, Strand. 
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NEWS ITEMS. 


A New Partnership. 

Mr. Sydney D. Kitson, F.R.1I.B.A., has 
taken into Sa Mr. James Parish, 
Licentiate R.I.B.A., who has assisted him 
for fourteen years, and the practice will be 
continued under the style of ‘‘ Kitson and 
Parish ’’ at Lloyd’s Bank Chambers, Vicar 
Lane, Leeds. 


Cleaning of Memorial Stones. 

To provide work for unemployed, the 
Paddington Borough Council has decided 
to have “the old memorial stones in the Pad- 
dington Cemetery cleaned and rearranged. 
iis can be done by unskilled men, w 7ith- 
out any outlay for materials. The Central 
(Unemployed) Body is paying the cost, 
£324, which all goes in wages. 


Professtonal Announcement. 

Mr. Raymond Unwin, F.R.I.B.A., 
having accepted the post of chief town- 
planning inspector to the Local Govern- 
ment Board, has handed over to his 
partner, Mr. Barry Parker, F.R.I.B.A., of 
32, Bedford Row, London, W.C., and 
Norton Way, Letchworth, Hertfordshire, 
his town- -pianning and architectural prac- 
tice and all interest therein. 


New Town Planning Schemes. 


It is understood that the Local Govern- 
ment Board has given authority for the 
preparation of eleven further town plan- 
ning schemes, under the Housing, Town 
Planning, etc., Act, 1909. The schemes 
are authorised to be prepared by the Cor- 
porations of Birkenhead, Leeds (two 
schemes), Lincoln, Manchester, Rochdale, 
Southend-on-Sea, and Wallsend, and the 
Urban District Councils of Esher and the 
Dittons, Grays Thurrock, and Neston and 
Parkgate. They relate to areas of about 
166, 2,278, 895, 207, 5,269, 1,576, 268, 
1,105, 1,643, 2,374, and 3258 acres respec- 
tively. 

Mr. Prior’s 


Academy Lectures. 

Four lectures on ‘‘ The Thousand Years 
of the Flemish Arts ’”’ will be delivered at 
Burlington House next month by Mr. E. S. 
Prior, M.A., A.R.A., F.R.I.B.A., Slade 
Professor of Fine Art in the University of 
Cambridge. They will be as follows 
February 15, ‘‘ The Romanesque and 
Gothic Arts of the Low Countries ’’; Feb- 
ruary 17, *‘ Architecture in Flanders and 
Brabant, A.D. 1400 to 1800’; February 22, 
** The Arts and Crafts of the Flemish Re- 
naissance’’; February 24, ‘‘ The Two 
Eras of Flemish Sculpture and Painting.” 
The lectures will commence at 4 p.m. 


Two Retirements. 

Mr. William Bell, F.R.I.B.A., chief 
architect to the North-Eastern Railway 
Company, retired at the end of 1914. He 
was connected with the company extending 
over a period of no fewer than fifty-seven 
years, during the last thirty-seven of which 
he has served as the company’s chief archi- 
tect. In this capacity Mr. Bell has been 
responsible for, and intimately associated 
with, the design and erection of the pas- 
senger stations, goods warehouses, hotels, 
offices, and locomotive and other works 
buildings. 

The last day of the old year witnessed 
the retirement of a distinguished figure in 
the public life of London. This is Mr. 
Andrew Young, who has been valuer to the 
London County Council since 1889, but 
whose connection with municipal work 
dates back to 1871. The valuations in 
which Mr. Young has been concerned form 
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in themselves quite a- skeleton history of 
London improvements during that period, 
the properties including those concerned in 
the Kingsway and Aldwych scheme, and 
the construction of the County Hall. Mr. 
Young has also been concerned in the pur- 
chase of over a hundred miles of tramways, 
in the rebuilding of Vauxhall and Putney 
Bridges, and the building of the Black- 
wall, Rotherhithe, Greenwich, and Wool- 
wich tunnels. 


Housing at York. 

A Local Government Board inquiry has 
been held at York into the application of 
the Corporation to borrow £6,214 for the 
purchase of 48 acres of land at Heworth 
for housing purposes. It is proposed to 
build 220 houses as soon as possible. The 
Committee are also considering the desir- 
ability of demolishing 250 houses in an in- 
sanitary area. 


R.I.B.A. EXAMINATION RESULTS. 


Preliminary. 

The Preliminary Examination, qualifying 
for registration as Probationer R.I.B.A., was 
held in London and the under-stated provincia) 
centres on November 24th and 25th November, 
1914. Of the seventy candidates admitted twenty- 
five were exempted from sitting, and the re- 
neue forty-five examined, with the following 
results :— 


¢ Number 
Centre. Examined. Passed. R2legated. 
London .......... 22 12 10 
Cardiff a 2 — 2 
Birmingham 3 1 2 
MsiOCGB Jeb: ites topos 3 3 oon 
Liverpool ............. 3 2 1 
Manchester .......... 11 6 5 
Newcastle ............ al -— 1 

45 24 4 


The passed and exempted candidates—num- 
bering forty-nine altogether—are as follows :- 
aoe cee pipon.. Hulme. F. V., Stoke- 
Adams, : A. YS on-Trent. 

Monkseaton. Jones. F: W Boehe 
Ambler, H. J., London. dale. aA 
pees 0. eg Brain- Keller, ©. F., Edgehill. 
Bannister, H., London, eee wee Hamp- 

Sw. stead, N.W. 

Bennett, J. Glasgow. Lovell, J. P., Derby. 
Bennett, W. J., St. Lowe, J. S., Manches- 
Andrews. ; ter. 
Beville. A. G., Hamp- yijlard, J. A., Brixton, 
stead. SW 
schanan, A. P., Glas- are 
aaa mas: Mitchell, ©. H., Lon- 
Bulstrode, S. G., Bis- don, W.C. 

hop’s Waltham. Mitchener, W. oe 
Cartwright, Ww. Golder’s Green, N. 

Loughborough. Nunn, J. P., Manches- 
Cassidy, G. A., Pres- ter. 

ton. Peel, A., Staveley. 
Chapman, F, W., Pidduck, J. C., Alsa- 

Sheffield. ger. 

Clark, H. G., Darling- peg? E. A., Aner- 
ton. ey. 

Crawley. A., Lincoln. Roberts, K. M., Black- 

Elliott. ©C., Coventry. heath, S.E. 

Farrier, A. V., King- Rogers, W. J., New- 
ston-on-Thames. port. — 

Forgie, A. G., Leith. Smith. G. A., dull. 


Gamon, ©. S., Neston. 

Genner, L. J. E., Lon- 
don, S.W. 

Gordon, P. J., London, 


Greasley, J. N., South. 
bourne. 


Stokes, L. R., Beacons- 
field. 

Sugden, H. D., 
Moor. 

Tansley, H., 

Thomas, F. 
ton. 


Heaton 


Leicester. 
L., Taun- 


Thomas, L. G.T., Cam- 
bridge. 
Trillia, R. S., Clifton. 


Watson, H., Otley, 
Wilson. Re A. G., 
Swansea. 


Intermediate. 


Haird, T. W.,  Lei- 
cester. 

Hamilton. A. B., Lon- 
don, W.C. 

Howell, N. A., Read- 
ing. 

The Intermediate 


Examination, qualifying 


for registration as Student R.I.B.A., was held 


the 
20th 


and 
. the 
Thirty-four 


in London 
centres from 
1914. 


under-stated 
to the 27th 
candidates were 


provincial 
November, 
examined, 


with the following results :— 


Number 


Centre Examined. Passed. Relegated. 
Hondo 12 6 6 
Belfast: 774.4 1 J - 
Cardiff 3 2. 1 
Leeds): a... 4 1 3 
Liverpool ...... 1 — 1 
Manchester ... 10 ih 3 
Newcastle ...... 3 2 1 

34 19 15 


The passed 


candidates 
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are as follows, the 


names being given in order of merit as placed 
by the Board of Architectural Education :— 


Lloyd, A. P., Swansea. 


Dartnall, J. A., Ley- 
tonstone, N.E. 
Helliwell, H. C., Man- 
chester. 

Stewart, ©. B., Dar- 
lington. 

Fenner. L., Hull. 
Mitchell, C. H., Lon- 
don, W.C. 

Weston, K. V., West 
Bridgford, 

Knight, D. E., West 
Bridgford. 

Clayton, G. R., Black- 
burn. 

Cottingham, G. Ri; 
Plumstead. 


Evans, H, G., Carmar- 
then. 
Proftitt, 
den. 
Roberts, E. W., Swan- 

sea. 
Seott, N. E., Cork. 
Spence, W. N., Dub- 


G. W., Walk- 


lin. 
Stewart, A, K., Lough- 
gelly. 


Streadwick, Vi Ae 
Brixton Hill, S.W. 
Wilson, R., jun., Fal- 

kirk. 
Wood, A. G., Brench- 
ley. 


The number of failures among the relegated 
candidates in each subject of the Intermediate 
Examination was as follows :— 


A. Principal Styles and General History 
Of ArGhite@CtULe. .iccccccsssscceh ec teperee es-seaeeeoanencssse 
B. 1. Simple Applied Construction 9 
B. 2. Theoretical Construction ..........: 10 
GC. 1. Historical.Architecture © .............. 3 
(a) Greek and Roman ............::+:00:+++ 1 
(b) Byzantine and Romanesque — 
c) French and English Gothic 1 
(d) Italian, French, and 
Rien WiSSAMeCey . ce-cxc ene 
C. 2. Mathematics and Mechanics ..... - 
OMS) “DeBIG TA, Resscoctuccnssvseorsctuetenee eer he emer sear 4 


Exemptions from 


The following 


Probationers, 


the Intermediate. 


trained at the 


Schools mentioned and possessing the Certifi- 


cates required under 
exempted from 
Examination, and 

Students R.I.B.A. :— 


Bennett, J., Glasgow. 


[Glasgow School of 
Architecture. ] 
Brown, J. M., Stone- 
house. [Glasgow 
School of  Architec- 
ture. ] 


Burnet, E. M. W., Aber- 


sitting for 
have 


the regulations, were 
the Intermediate 


been registered as 


Fisher, H. N., London, 
N. [London Univer- 
sity School of Archi- 
tecture. ] 


Gordon, P. 
W.C. 
nical 


J., London, 
{Sydney Tech- 
College. ] 


deen. [Aberdeen 

School of Architec- Hamilton, A. B., Lon- 
ture. ] don, W.C. [Architec- 
Derry, D. C. L., Hamp- tural Association 
stead, N.W. [Archi- School of Architec- 
tectural Association ture. | 

School of Architec- 

ture. | Koch, M. D. N., Hamp- 
Dunean. R. A., Chelsea stead N.W. [Archi- 
[Architectural Asso- tectural Association 
ciation School of School of Architec- 
Architecture. ] ture. | 

In accordance with the special concession 
granted by the Council to Probationers on 
military service—viz., ‘‘Candidates for the 
Intermediate Examination whose Testimonies 
of Study are approved, to be registered as 
Students ’’—the following Probationers have 
been exempted from sitting for the Inter- 


mediate Examination and have been registered 


as Students R.I.B.A. :— 


Aitken, J. H., Slough. Jones, C. F., Cardiff. 

] ee 3 z : 
spina . A., Bromley. Mullins, G. T., Hamp- 
Clifton, E. N., London, Stead, N.W. 

B.C. Pite, R. W., Ealing, 
Cundall. Py ie W. 

Leatherhead. Rix, A. D.. Acl 
Curwen J. §.. Kendal. eects, an ah 
Davis, H. S.. Whit- Rudman, W., Clapham 

stable. Park. S.W. 
Eveleigh. G, T., Brid- Snell, A., Liskeard. 

water. 2 ee a 
Fisher, K. J., Egre- Vergetti, R. G., Swan- 

mont. S€a.- 

Jeffreys, H. M., Mal- Wilkinson, W. G:; 

don. Hampstead, N.W. 

Final and Special. 


The Final and Special Examinations, qualify- 
ing for candidature as Associate R.I.B.A., were 
held in London from December 3rd to 11, 1914. 
Of the forty-two candidates examined, seven- 


teen passed, 
were relegated. 
given in alphabethical 


Abercrombie, L. RP. 

[Special], Liverpool. 
Barrow, T. H., Cam- 
berwell, S.E. 

Basta, H. [Special], 
Finsbury Park, N. 
Bhownaggree, N. M., 

London, W.C. 
Bothweil, E. F., Forest 
Gate. 


Carmichael, D. BGR 
Greenock. 

Davison, W. R., Mor- 
peth. 


Francis, G. E., Syden- 
ham, S.E. 


and the 
The 


remaining twenty-five 
successful candidates, 
order, are as follows :— 


George, T., Swindon. 
Gribbon, BB! R., Gar- 
forth. 

Jenkins, T. P., Swansea. 
Jepson, H. N., King- 
ston-upon-Thames. 
Meredith, E., New- 

bridge-on-Wye. 
Owen, A. H., London, 
N. 
Soper, S. G.. 
Green, N.W. 


Golder’s 


Triscott. H. S.. Bron- 
desbury, N.W. 

Wilshere, R.; S., 
Chelmsford. 


The number of failures among the relegated 
candidates in each subject of the Final Exami- 
nation was as follows :— 


A. Design 


ot pA ares wed griese anise ebeieeune 20 


1352-1915. 


to 


. Construction— 
(1) Foundations, Walls, Roofs, 
(2) Iron and Steel 
CO. Biywiene, %2actkerccrassiee sso temeenties nC 
D. Properties and Uses of Building Materials 
E. The Ordinary Practice of Architecture... 
F. The Thesis 


Ashpitel Prize, 1914. | 


On the recommendation of the Boar¢ 
Architectural Education, the Council ] 
awarded the Ashpitel Prize for 1914 to 


George Eric Francis, as “the candidate 
has most highly distinguished himself in 
examinations held during 1914.” 


COMPETITIONS. 


Shakespeare Memorial Theatre. 
This competition, owing to the war, 
had to be declared *‘ in abeyance ’ 
null and void for the present. An edit 
note on the subject appears on page I 
this issue. 
Office Building at Swansea. 
In an advertisement which appear 
another part of the present issue, ten 
are invited for an office building of 160 
cubic feet contents. The quantities | 
be obtained from Mr. J. Shimell Andi 
Architect, Swansea, on forwarding t 
Suineas deposit, which is returnable 
receipt of a bond-fide tender. 


LIST OF COMPETITIONS O§ 

JANUARY 23. — WORKMEN’S Hot 
DoncastTER.—lhe Town Council of | 
caster invite designs for the lay-out 
site of about twenty acres at Carr H 
and the erection of 102 workmen’s ho 
on four acres thereof on garden city I 
Particulars from R. A. H. Tovey, 1 
Clerk, Doncaster. 

FEBRUARY 8.—WORKMEN’S DWELLI 
Ciry or Liverpoor.—The Corporati¢ 
Liverpool invite designs for workm 
dwellings to accommodate about 500 
sons, to be erected on the Rathbone $ 
area. Premiums of £100, £50, and 
are offered, and the Council have appo 
Mr. Henry Hartley, F.R.I.B.A., as@ 


sor. : Particulars (£1 1s., returnable) 
Mr. Edward R. Pickmere, Town € 


Municipal Offices, Liverpool. 

MARCH 31.—-STREET PLANNING, E 
FORD.—The Corporation of Bradford i 
competitive designs for the re-vlannil 
streets in the central area of the city. 


Reginald Blomfield, R.A., will ae 
assessor. Particulars (1 Is., return 
from Frederick Stevens, Town C 


Town Hall, Bradford. 


OBITUARY. 


Mr. Cyril Spottiswoode. 

We much regret to announce the | 
of Mr. Cyril Spottiswoode, chairman 
directors of Messrs. Technical Jout 
Ltd., proprietors of this Journal. 
Spottiswoode, who died on January 7 
only forty-seven. 

Mr. F. H. Goodhand. 

Mr. Francis Harrison Goodhand, 
of the firm of Messrs. Hewins and ¢ 
hand, builders and contractors, Gri 
died on January 4 in his sixty-fourth } 

Mr. William Smith. 

Mr. William Smith, architect and ¥i 
of Aberdeen, died on January 5) 
seventy. 

Mr. S. H. Deabdble. 

Mr. Samuel Henry Dibble, 
Birmingham, has left estate 
£203,046. 

Mr. W. R. Galbraith. 

Mr. William Robert Galbraith, 
engineer, of London, who died on 
ber 5, aged eighty-six, left estate” 
has been proved at £88,879 gross. 


build 
valu 
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FOR 


HIGH -CLASS ARTIFICIAL STONE 


EMPIRE STONE | 
DRESSINGS. 


LORD STREET IMPROVEMENT FOR COUNTY BOROUGH OF 


SOUTHPORT. 


EMPIRE STONE CAN BE MADE IN ANY COLOUR TO MATCH NATURAL STONES. | 
INEXPENSIVE and DURABLE. | | 


WRITE FOR SAMPLES AND PRICE TO— 


EMPIRE STONE COMPANY, LTD. 


8152 GERRARD. THANET HOUSE, 
“ahifiestoxe,” 231, STRAND, LONDON, W.C. MANAGING” 


AND 


WINCHESTER HOUSE, VICTORIA SQ., BIRMINGHAM. 


Xiv THE ARCHITECTS’ 


TRADE AND CRAFT. 


Fire Tests of “Calno Boards.” 


Messrs. Fireproof Fibre 3uilding- 
Boards, Ltd., 26, Hart Street, Blooms- 
bury, W.C., have forwarded copes 
of two certificates they have recently 
received from the British Fire Pre- 
vention Committee relative to _ tests 


of ‘‘ Calno Board,’’ which, being fire and 
damp-resisting, and non-conductor of heat 
and cold, sanitary, germ-proot, and sound- 
proof, is extensively used in camps, 
hospitals, and sanatoria, etc. The first of 
the two certificates attests that.“ Calno 
Boards ”’ of 2 in. thickness submitted for 
official fire test have been afforded classifi- 
cation under the “ Universal Standards ” 
as affording ‘‘ temporary protection ”’ (class 
A). This classification is only accorded to 
partitioning material after the Committee’s 
official test of 45 minutes’ duration at 
temperatures reaching at least about 1,500 
degrees Fah., followed by the application 
of water from a steam fire-engine for 
two minutes. The maximum temperature 
reached was 1,660 degrees Fah. In 
the second certificate it is stated that the 
object was to ascertain the resistance of 
the material as such to fire only, and that 
a “Calno Board” of one-quarter of an 
inch in thickness withstood a fire of 
eighteen minutes’ duration, the average 
maximum temperature reached being 
about 1,137 degrees Fah. The results of 
tests prove beyond question 
fire-resisting quality of this 


these 
the highly 
material. 


severe 


Burglar- and Fireproof Safes and Strong- 
room Doors. 


Nowadays the ‘‘ enterprising burglar ”’ 
is a very persevering gentleman of con- 


siderable scientific attainments. He 
knows how to use the oxy-acetylene blow- 
pipe for cutting steel, and is acquainted 


with the sweet uses of gelignite and other 
powerful explosives. Fortunately, our 
safe makers are able to keep well ahead of 
him and to trump his tricks. For 
«xample, burglars spent a strenuous week- 
end in an heroic attempt upon a safe at a 
diamond-merchant’s in Holborn, only to 
find, in the upshot, that the honours (dia- 
raonds being trumps) were with the safe 
makers. An ‘‘ Anchor Reliance ”’ safe 
(‘“‘ Dreadnought ’”’ quality) contained the 
valuables, and the burglars inserted tre- 
rmendous charges of gelignite in both locks 
of the safe, plugging the keyholes and 
edges of the safe with paper and soap. 
They then covered the safe with numbers 
of workmen’s overalls to deaden the sound, 
using a fuse to explode the charge. In the 
words of a member of the firm of diamond 
merchants, ‘‘ the force of the explosion was 
simply marvellous. Pieces of the trade- 
mark of the safe were blown through the 
overalls, through a glass partition and into 
the next room. Pieces of material blown 
from the overalls were found sticking to 
the walls in the next room. Inside the 
safe tin and wood boxes were smashed 
and bent. In spite of the incredible force 
of the explosion, the burglars were quite 
unable to open the safe, which saved my very 
valuable stock of jewellery and precious 
stones.’? A more recent attempt to blow 
open with nitro-glycerine a safe at a bank 
at Shepherd’s Bush was wholly un- 
successful, the bullion remaining intact. 
A representative of this journal has had 
the pleasure of witnessing interesting tests 
of some of the specialities of the makers of 


these safes, Messrs. John Tann, Ltd., 
whose offices are at 117, Newgate Street, 
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E.C., with works at St. Stephen’s Road, 
Old Ford, E. An * Anchor Reliance,”’ 
‘* Stronghold ”’ safe, fitted with Messrs. 
Tann’s patent high-explosives resisting 
device, had been subjected to the severest 
possible test by Messrs. Curtis and Harvey, 
the well-known explosives experts, and had 
come through the ordeal with complete 
success. The safe was provided with two 
locks, into the keyholes of each of which 
about } oz. of gelignite containing 60 per 
cent. of nitro-glycerine was packed in such 
a manner as to fill all accessible spaces in 
the lock with this high explosive. 1.6 oz. 
of the same explosive was laid on the face 
of each keyhole and firmly held in position 
by sandbags which formed an effective 
tamping. Messrs. Curtis and Harvey’s 
report is: ‘‘ The explosives apparently 
shattered the locks, but notwithstanding 
this we were unable to open the safe by 
any mechanical means at our command, 
and so far as an external examination goes 
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{ 
| 
| 
the safe was intact and had_ with} 
this severe test very satisfactorily.”’ 

Our representative examined als« 
remarkable bullion-room door, of %| 
illustrations are here shown. ‘This d 
of extraordinary strength for the resis 
of every device of the expert burglar 
drill, the wedge, the oxy-acetylene 
pipe, the high explosive—and it i 
course, in the highest degree fireprooi 
crane-hinge and clenching arrange) 
with the interlocking grooves on doo 
frame, hermetically seal the door ag 
the insertion of liquid explosives, ete. 
the door is fitted with a triple-chrono 
time-lock and with a special combir 
lock, so that there is no aperture or 
hole. 

While the use of the oxy-acetylene 
pipe by burglars it attended with enor 
difficulties and risks, it is nevertt 
necessary to provide against its po 
use. Messrs. Tann, as ‘the resi 
exhaustive experiments, have, in the 
struction of their safes, adopted ve 
metals and other materials that 
powerful resistance to the blow 
fxperiments made in the presence ¢ 
representative prove conclusively the 
value of the special oxy-acetylene 
pipe-resisting metal which, with 
proof unbreakable steel plate and 1} 
non-metallic substances, and @ 
materials and devices render this 1 
safe secure against every known mea 
attack. 
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° 
Cement Waterproofing. 
‘*Pudlo’’ has been specified fo 
pregnating the cement at the I 
Schools. 


ae | 
The ‘‘ Baseco’’ Domestic Hot-W ai 


Botler. | 
Leaflets describing and _ illustratin) 
‘* Baseco’’ hot-water boiler have | 


issued by the B.S. Engineering C¢ 
Lloyd’s Avenue, London, E.C., who, 
for it that it can be instantly opene| 
cieaning, there being in it no han) 
man-holes, and no set-screws or plugs 
is a dome-top boiler, and when the do} 
removed the whole of the interior i 
posed, and every particle of incrust 
can be removed. The inner circular | 
of this boiler has a deep pocket form 
the top, which dips down to the 
materially increasing the heating su 
and obviously the efficiency, withou 
creasing the diameter of the boiler, 
ensuring high efficiency with low cons 
tion of fuel. Coke or cinders are burnt 
furnace, which also affords a useful 
of disposal of scullery refuse. Three 
of this boiler are listed: A, 14 in. 
262 in. high; B, 16 in. dia., 323 in. 1 
and C, 20 in. dia., and 403 in. high 
other sizes can be had. The accom} 
ing diagram gives a sectional view 0 
boiler. 


ELECTRICAL NOTES. 


A New Street Reflector. 

this column a short time ago we gave an abstract of Mr. 
j Gaster’s lecture on the present street lighting of London 
jiform with the requirements of the authorities. It would 
r that the object of the latter in decreasing the illumina- 
if public thoroughfares is twofold - First, to reduce the 
nation of the main thoroughfares to a sufficiently low 
j2 to make identification difficult by hostile aircraft; and, 
jily, by the irregular and misleading disposition of the 
jest units in both main and lesser thoroughfares to deceive 
jremy aircraft. There is also a third object which is 
red by the results obtained—namely, to avoid casting a 
jon the sky which would render the work of the watchers, 
light operators, and gunners more difficult. The crude 
tds which have been adopted of painting the lamp globes 
rounding them with a piece of sacking have been the 
of much criticism by engineers, and it has been felt that 
was room for improvement by the adoption of some 
ifically designed diffusing medium. With the present 
jsement it is doubtful whether any of the aforesaid objects 
jomplished, since the result of obscuring a portion of the 
iglobe is to produce a spot of intense light immediately 
ji the lamp-post, which must be observable from a con- 
ble height. 

solve this problem, Messrs. A. W. Beuttell, Ltd.. of 109, 
fia Street, S.W., have designed an aluminium reflector 
ji-spherical shape, slightly curved outwards at the rim, with 
ible opening at the top so that it may be slipped over the 
g lamp and adjusted in the correct relative position 
» From a characteristic light-distribution curve pub- 
by the makers it is shown that the reflector is of the 
xtensive type, with maximum illumination at an angle 
legrees, which is as nearly ideal for street lighting as is 
able under the circumstances. 


The ‘‘ Strocco”’ Air Washer. 

y changes have taken place recently in methods of wash- 
' for ventilation purposes. Up to a few years ago the 
nethod was to draw the air through a screen of cokernut 
g over which water was allowed to trickle. The screen 
ther fixed or rotating. This method has become obsolete 
to its inefficiency and to the fact that the matting required 
Iso often, due to the dirt deposited on it. The next in- 
lent was a screen of fine copper gauze on which atomised 
vas directed by a series of sprayers. More recently, how- 
he screen has been superseded by baffle plates, which 
he moisture and dirt to be trapped and deposited. Such 
aratus has been introduced by Messrs. Davidson and ore 
if Sirocco Works, Belfast, the well-known fan makers. 
prises a galvanised iron tank supplied with water by a 
ck, with a sump at the end _ fitted with primary and 
iry filters, with the washer itself mounted on top. The 
of the washer is open at both ends, where it is provided 
litable tapered connections for air inlet and fan suction. 
d inspection door is fitted over the air inlet end, and the 
pressure gauges, and water connections are fixed on 
e. On entering the spray chamber the air comes into 
e contact and is mixed with a thick mist of fine particles 
x produced by a number of atomising nozzles. Thence 
t air impinges on a series of corrugated baffle plates 
ire flooded with a stream of water from a row of spray 
fitted over them, so that dirt, etc., deposited on them 
ed down into the tank. The washed air is then passed 
ple eliminating plates of sheet steel set at angles to the 
‘ent, so that the air is deflected from side to side and 
3 its suspended moisture. This eliminator does not set 
material resistance to the flow of air, which leaves the 
with an average humidity of 90 per cent. The water 
' the sprays is continually recirculated by a centrifugal 
rawing from the filter sump. The ‘“ Sirocco ”’? washers 
de in fifteen sizes, and are also suitable for use with 
generators. 


“Ediswan’’ Door Heater. 
tdison and Swan United Electric Light Company, Ltd., 
ler’s End, have designed a special heater for fixing to 
tom of a door in such a way that the cold air which 
blows under the best fitting door will be warmed and 
ught trouble will thus be minimised. The heater con- 
a perforated metal casing 25 in. long., in which four 
tt “‘ Quartzalite’’’ glowers are mounted on porcelain 
These can be connected to a wall plug by means of 
Jength of flexible wire. An automatic switch can be 
» the heater, in order to cut off the current when 
ris opened, and the heater can also be supplied in flush 
r letting into the door itself. The whole device is fixed 
screws, either to the inside or the outside of the door. 
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SIMPLEX 


Dimmer 


Fittings 


make it as easy to regulate 

the intensity of your electric 

lighting as it is to regulate 
your gas. 


These fittings have a regulating Switch in 
the body which allows any of the following 
lighting combinations to be obtained at will -— 


I. ‘Both lights off. 

2: One light only on full. 
ns ‘Both lights dim. 

4, ‘Both lights on full. 


These fittings are especially Any of the SIMPLEX 
suitable for use in Bed-  two-light Brackets or Pen- 
rooms, Night Nurseries, dants can be so arranged 
Hospitals, Boarding Schools, at slight extra cost. Quo- 
Dormitories, Lady Students’ tation will be given on 
Hostels, &c. request. 


Special Note.—The dimming effect is not caused 

by the insertion of resistance in series with the 

lamps, as is the case when the ordinary dimming 

switch is used ; consequently no cursent is wasted 
When the lamps are dim. 


Simplex Conduits Limited 


GARRISON LANE, BIRMINGHAM. 


113-117, Charing Cross Road, 96, Whitechapel, Liverpool. 
London, W.C. 88, Wellesley Avenue, Belfast. 
16, Corporation Street, Manchester. 6, White Horse Street, Leeds. 
72a, Waterloo Street, Glasgew. 14, Heathfield Street, Swansea‘ 
61, High Bridge, Newcastle. 4, Westgate Street, Cardiff. 
11, Denmark Street, Bristol. 1, Crimon Place, Aberdeen. 
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"THE question of the cost of 
The prices for 


the reach of everyone. 


Appointments Wanted. 
4 lines (about 28 words) 1s. 6d.; 3 insertions, 33. 


ADVERTISER with spare time is open to pre- 
pare estimates, accounts, quantities, or keep 
builders’ books, on moderate terms by 
arrangement; very quick, careful _worker, 
twenty-four years’ experience in prices and 
routine.—Box 8994. 

ARGHITECT’S Assistant; nine years’ London 
experience; domestic work and country house 
restoration, flats and chambers, business and 
office premises, picture theatres, competition 
drawings; 50s.; London only.—Box 9120. 


ARCHITECT, disengaged owing to war; Lict. 
R.1.B.A.: 20 years’ first-class London experl- 
ence hospital, sanatoria, and housing work.— 
Write Architect, 16, Eccleston Street Hast, 
South Belgravia, S8.W. 9112 


ARCHITECT’S Assistant (A.R.I.B.A.), desires 
berth; design, general and detail drawings, 
surveying, levelling, specifications and per- 
spectives.—Box 9111. 


BUILDER’S General Foreman seeks engage- 
ment; age 35 years; carpenter and joiner by 
trade; good draughtsman and manager of 
men: used to new or alterations, large or 
small: good references, etc.; able to get work 
out at competitive prices; wages moderate.— 
Foreman. 57. Ormiston Road, Shepherd’s Bush, 


CLERK of Works seeks engagement for large 
or smal! works; first-class testimonials and 
references to London architects ; total 


abstainer.—Address, H., 3, Kempsford Road, 
Kennington, S.E. 


JOBBING Foreman seeks re-engagement; 
used to first-class West-End trade, up in all 
trades, used to estimating and carrying out 
own work: trade, joiner; eleven years last 
employers.—J., 226, Croxted Road, Herne Hill. 


PAINTER and Decorator’s Foreman shortly 
disengaged; seven years with present em- 
ployers; reliable estimator, capable inter- 
viewer, and adviser of clients—Address W. 
Norgrove, 108, Kilmorie Road, Forest Hill, 8.E. 


QUANTITIES.—To Architects, Building Owners, 
Contractors—Bills of quantities prepared, 
works measured up, and accounts adjusted _on 
reasonable terms by competent surveyor.—Box 
9097. 

REINFORCED Concrete.—General Foreman 
disengaged; well up in most systems of above 
construction: thoroughly practical and re- 
liable: excellent references.—26, Rosslyn Road, 
Barking, E. 


SHOP Foreman.—Practical] Carpenter and 
Joiner seeks re-engagement as above. Well up 
in all kinds of joinery work, both in hard and 
soft woods, stairs, shop, and office fittings, 
alterations; quick and accurate setter-out, pre- 
paring working details; used to all kinds of 
machinery; good references; six years with 
last firm.—A.B., 4, Landcroft Roau, East Dul- 
wich, S.E. 


THE Association of Builders’ Foremen and 
Clerks of Works, 56, Old Bailey, E.C.—Expe- 
rienced Foremen and Clerks of Works can_be 
obtained by applying to the Secretary, Mr. 
J. W. Sawyer, 214, Clapham Road, 8.W. | Com- 
petent foremen and clerks of works are in- 
vited to join this Association. 8289 


Competitions Open, 
9d. per line. 


CITY OF BRADFORD. 
COMPETITION. 

The Bradford Corporation invite COMPRTT- 
TIVE DESIGNS for the RE-PLANNING of 
STREETS in the Central Area of the City of 
Bradford. Mr. Reginald Blomfield, R.A., will 
act as Assessor. First prize £500, second prize 
£300, and third prize £200. 

Particulars may be obtained on application 
to the undersigned, accompanied by a deposit 
of £1 is. 0d.. but in case the particulars and 
plan are returned within ten days after re- 
seipt thereof then the deposit of £1 1s. 0d. will 
ye returned 

FREDERICK STEVENS, Town Clerk. 

Town Hall, Bradford, 

19th November, 1914. 9077 


basis in order to allow the use of the columns of the Journal for 


Advertisers are purchasing the circulation of a paper i 
and we are able to announce that ““ The Weekly Nett Sale of The Architects’ and Builders’ Journal is 


larger than that of any other Architectural Journal.” 


THE ARCHITECTS’ & BUILDERS’ JOURNAL, JANUARY 13, 1915. 
Gia 
PUBLISHER’S ANNOUNCEMENT. 


Advertising is governed entirely by the 


small Advertisements enumerated below are framed upon the lowest possible 
“Wants,” &c., at a figure well within 


Appointments Vacant. 
6d. per line. 


ARCHITECT’S Assistant, fully qualified, wanted 
immediately in Birmingham, with knowledge 
of abstracting and billing quantities pre- 
ferred: state experience and salary required. 
—Box 9118. 


CLERK of Works required for the erection 
(reinforced concrete construction, Hennebique 
method), and completion (all trades) of large 
block of offices, Bute Docks, Cardiff, at a salary 
of £3 3s. per week. Applications (typewritten 
or printed), stating age and experience, to- 
gether with not more than two recent testi- 
monials, to be forwarded to the architects on or 
before January 20, 1915. Clerks of Works who 
have had experience in all trades, as well as 
in Hennebique method’ of ferro-concrete_ con- 
struction, only to apply.—Ivor Jones and Percy 
Thomas, Architects, 6 and 7, St. John’s Square, 
Cardiff. 9119 


DRAUGHTSMAN required; used to steel and 
timber buildings.—Apply, with full particulars, 
age, and wages required, to Somerville, Ltd., 
120, Victoria Street. 


EXPERIENCED Clerk for contractor's office re- 
quired.—J. Hodson and Son, Ltd., Castle Boule- 
vard, Nottingham. 


SEVERAL good Public Works Timekeepers re- 
quired at once; also good Storekeeper.—Apply 
by letter. J. Hodson and Son, Ltd., Castle 
Boulevard, Nottingham. 


WANTED for temporary work, two competent 
Draftsman, familiar with the erection of 
engineering plant, also builder’s clerk.—Write, 
stiting age, experience, and wages required to 
H. J W, c/o. J. W. Vickers and Co., Ltd. 5, 
Nicholas Lane, E.C. 9121 


Miscellaneous. 
6d. per line. 


BOOKS.—Books on Building Trades, Engineer- 
ing, Educational, Literary, Technical, and all 
other subjects; second-hand at half prices; 
new at 25 per cent. discount; catalogue free; 
state wants; books sent on approval; books 
bought; best prices given.—W. and G. Foyle, 
121-123, Charing Cross Road, London, W.C. 


TO ARCHITECTS COMPETING. 
SCHEMES & ESTIMATES FOR ENCINEERING 
WORK 


(Lighting, Heating, Ventilation, and Sanita- 
tion), and Architectural Metal Work, supplied 
free of charge of STRODE & CO., Ltd., 48, 
Osnaburgh Street, London, N.W. 


SECOND-HAND Optical Mart 
For the Purchase and Sale of 


LEVELS, THEODOLITES, DRAWING INSTRS. 
—Clarkson’s, 338, High Holborn, London, W.C. 
(Opposite Gray’s Inn Road). 


ARCHITECTS and Surveyors.—Partnerships.— 
Successions—or Amalgamations. For intro- 
ductions to gentlemen with experience and 
capital available to purchase, or for particu- 
lars of partnerships and practices for sale, 
town or country, apply to Goodchilds, 29, 
Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, or 
529, High Holborn, W.C._ The recognised Part- 
nership Agents for the Profession. Mortgages 
negotiated. 


THE Marvel of the Age in Woodwork Cata- 
logues.—Owing to the enormous expense we 
have incurred in issuing the most up-to-date 
list which in our estimation can be taken as 
a standard list in preference to any list in the 
world, fully illustrated and priced, 286 pages, 
we have decided to ask our friends to send 
1s. 6d. (export 3d. extra), and we will send a 
copy to any part of the world, together with 
four-fold brass-jointed boxwood rule; will re- 
turn money in exchange if not worth 2s. 6d. to 
pa Ere Jennings and Co., 981, Pennywell Road, 
istol. 


n buying space for their announcements, 


circulation of a publication. 


Miscellaneous—comtinucd. 


TYPEWRITING; architect’s and __ buildi) 
specifications and reports a speciality; te 
monials copied; send for price list; prom 
cheap, and _ accurate.—Address, “< Ty pil! 
Typewriting Office, 65, Marsham Street, W 
minster. 

OFFICES to Let.—Architect has good privy 
ottice, 18 ft. by 10 ft. to let, with use of gene 
ottice, waiting room and telephone, in 8% 
ville Street, W. For fiil rarticulars.—Box $) 
WANTEL, good poles, boards, putlogs, | 
delivered Loco Sidings, M.R., Saltley, Birm) 
ham; quote prices.—William Moss and $i) 
Ltd., Loughborough. 


Contracts Open. 
9d. per line. 


SWANSEA. , 
Tenders required for office building, 16) 
cu. ft. contents.—Quantities obtainable (t 
guineas deposit, returnable) from J. Shi! 
Andrew, Architect, Swansea. 


SWINTON AND PENDLEBURY URBA) 
DISTRICT COUNCIL. 
The Urban Council invite tenders for| 
Construction of Brick Sewers, Concrete 4 
Sewers, Stoneware Pipe Sewers, Manholes, | 
other Works in connection therewith. 
Plans and Sections of the proposed W)' 
may be seen, and Bill of Quantities, Speci 
tion, Form of Tender, and other particu 
may be obtained on application to Mr. Hi 
Entwisle, Engineer and Surveyor, Cot) 
Offices, Swinton, Manchester, any day beti| 
the hours of 9 a.m. and 12 noon on paymer 
deposit of £3 3s. by cheque only, which wil 
refunded on receipt of a bona-fide Tender | 
vided the same shall not have been withdr: 
and return of all documents. f 
The form of tender and bill of quantitie 
be returned in the envelope provided to 
undersigned not later than Saturday, Jani 
30, 1915. 
The Council do not bind themselves to a¢ 
the lowest or any tender. 
Ww. T. POSTLETHW AI 
December 28, 1914. Clerk to the Coun 


BOROUGH OF PLYMOUTH. 

TENDERS are INVITED for the CONST! 
TION of a 54-in. CAST-IRON OUTFALL, a 
120 ft. in length, ON PILES, DREDGIN 
CHANNEL 630 ft. in length, LAYING a | 
CONCRETE CULVERT about 208 yard 
length, with all INCIDENTAL WORKS in 
nection with the carrying out of the | 
FACE WATER SCHEME of the eastern | 
level area. 

Plans and specifications may be seen, 
forms of Tender and bills of quantities 
tained, at the Office of the undersigne¢ 
payment of a deposit of £5 in cash, which 
be returned on receipt of a bona-fide Ten) 

The lowest or any Tender will not 1 
sarily be accepted. | 

Sealed Tenders, which must be accompi! 
by the fully-priced bills of quantities, | 
be delivered not later than FIVE p.m. on, 
DAY, JANUARY 18th, 1915. 

Conditions, upon which forms of Tende}| 
be granted, may be seen _at my Offices. | 

JAMES PATON, 
Borough Engineer and Surve}! 
Municipal Offices, Plymouth. 
December 29, 1914. 
Auction Sales. 
9d. per line. 
For Occupation or Investment. 
WEST CROYDON. 
ROBT. W. FULLER, MOON & FULLE 
Will Sell by Auction, at the Greyhound 
Croydon, on THURSDAY, 14th JANU 
at Six o’clock, 
That Commodious and well built FREE] 
Detached Double-fronted RESIDENCE, | 
as 13, Campbell Road, containing 8 bedr' 
3 reception rooms, etc., and good garden. 
possession 

Also a PLOT of FREEHOLD BUIL! 
LAND, almost opposite the above, havi 
frontage of 60 ft., suitable for the erecti 
small houses. 

Vendor’s Solicitor: A. W. Dennes, Es¢ 
South Molton Street, W. 

Particulars at the Auctioneers’ Office 
High Street, Croydon, and at Purley, Cow 
Reigate, and Epsom. | 
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Wednesday 


BUILDERS 


JANUARY 20, 1915. 


THE ARCHITECTS 


TOTHILL STREET, WESTMINSTER. 


OURNAL. 


VOLUME 41. No. 1046, 


Ese eh OineigAsice 


CORRESPONDENT, whose letter we do not 
care to publish in full, although a brief reference 
to the gist of it may be useful, suggests that the 

present crisis offers “a good opportunity to recover 
some of the large quantities of building work which at 
present do not pass through the architect’s hands 
at all” He adds that “if builders had their eyes 
opened to the very real advantages of employing an 
architect (the improved plans and enhanced appear- 
ance more than repaying them), they would be more 
inclined to work to architects’ drawings.” It is to be 
feared that both these propositions are of very doubtful 
validity. It would require a great deal of clever 
diplomacy to establish the very useful conclusion that 
now is the accepted time to employ architects on work 
for which, in the, comparatively prosperous times of 
peace, their services seemed negligible. ‘That is the 
difficulty of the situation, and cur correspondent does 
not formulate any practical scheme for overcoming it. 
True, he suggests “steadily preaching architecture to 
the general public,” but he gives no hint as to how this 
could best be done, and that is precisely what we are 
most anxious to discover. 


* * * * 


What is necessary is to reach the hearts of the 
unconverted; and unfortunately the lay periodicals 
which have this audience are overmuch given to ribald 
derision of the architect and all his works. From Mr. 
March Phillipps downwards, nearly all the writers on 
architecture in the lay Press seem bent on belittling 
modern architecture, and hence a general impression 1s 
created in the public mind that the architect 1s super- 
fluous. How to correct this unfair and most damaging 
impression is a problem that clamours for solution , 
and the Registration movement has for its chief merit, 
if not for its avowed aim, the rehabilitation of the 
architect in the public eye, and a more just perception 
and assessment of the services he is able to render to 
the community. 


* 3 * co 


Until the architect has an authentically recognised 
status, the public will be slow to believe in him, and 
will be content to leave itself in the hands of the small 
builder or the odd-job man for the vast mass of minor 
work in which, as our correspondent justly claims, it 
would be in all respects advantageous to engage an 
architect. In the interests of the public—of their 
health and safety—superintendence by an architect in 
numberless instances in which he is now seldom or 
never employed should be made compulsory. Other- 
wise the public will go on cherishing the delusion (per- 
sistently fostered by builders of the baser sort) that to 
dispense with the services of the architect is to save 
unnecessary expense. Good builders do not encourage 
this fallacy. Not only do they prefer not to assume a 


responsibility that is not justly theirs, but they are wi 
aware that the trifling fee paid for superintenden 
yields to the investor a profitable return either in cai 
or in kind, and often in both. 


* * * * 


For the business of the builder is to build, and t 
study of the architect is ta devise the best ways al 
means of building—a term which, for the present pt 
pose, may be held to include the minor as well as t 
major operations. By his education and training, | 
his broader outlook and better knowledge of materia 
methods, and resources, the properly qualified archite 
is competent to render advice, assistance, and supt 
intendence that are economically beneficial even in t 
very small undertakings in which he is too seld¢ 
consulted. For this neglect the architect. himsi 
cannot be entirely absolved from blame. He is apt 
lay too little stress on the practical side of his prof 
sion. Itis not without significance tnat in the analys 
of R.I.B.A. examination results published in last wee! 
issue it apears that the largest number of failures in t 
Intermediate were on the practical side—in “ Sim} 
Applied Construction ” and in “ Theoretical Constr 
tion”; while in. the Final the most fatal subjects we 
“ Foundations, Walls, Roofs, etc.,” “Iron and Stee 
and “Hygiene.” 


: 


* % = = 


To these figures it would be easy to attach too mu 
importance. They apply only to students, and are1 
an index to any assumed general apathy of the p: 
fession towards practical details. On the contra 
they may be taken to indicate the severity of the t 
which marks the examiners’ growing recognition 
the importance of the practical side, and their det 
mination to exact from students, who naturally fi 
more attraction in esthetic exercises, a mastery 
practical detail which the student often reckons 
“picking up ” in the course of practice. That he di 
eventually acquire it in the hard school of experiet 
we have not the smallest doubt; and therefore 1 
examination figures do not in the least contradict ¢ 
claim that the average qualified architect is fully co 
petent to deal with matters that are commonly left 
the tender mercies of the jobbing builder, whose wt 
and whose charges for it go unchecked, to the de 
ment of the client who imagines that he benefits 
depriving himself of an effective safeguard agai 
extravagance and inefficiency. This 1s a mat 
which, particularly at the present juncture, could 
taken up without loss of dignity by the architectt 
organisations, in conference with those representat 
of employing builders, who, we are sure, will be fot 
by no means impervious to the argument of expediel 
and the principle of “ live and let live.” 


It is only through their organisations that architects 
@n act at all effectually. Professional etiquette, no 
hs than personal dignity, forbids anything in the 
jture of touting or trumpeting. But much may be 
Wne corporately that cannot be done individually, 
ad the associations may fittingly bestir them- 
#ves in every legitimate effort towards remedy- 
zy a chronic ailment that, owing to the war, has 
fached an acute stage. There is no doubt that 
iny architects are suffering much nardship in conse- 
Hence of the passive attitude imposed upon them by 
fessional etiquette, and the least that their societies 
ga do 1s to use to the utmost every legitimate means 
j influencing the public to provide them with cppor- 
nities for the exercise of the functions for which they 
ive received special training. To arouse the public 
fa due sense of its obligations to a modest and retiring 
iofessional class is no easy task, but it should not be 
jyond the powers of councils and practice committees, 
ia should be easily able to show that, even in minor 
y.tters—and, to put it bluntly, we cannot now afford 
despise the day of small things—it is safer and more 
mnomical to consult an architect than to get the work 
ne without his advice and control. 


* = = = 


As if in mockery of the puny efforts of man to kill 
1 destroy, the earthquake which occurred in Italy 
mtly before eight .o’clock on the morning of 
quary 13, caused in something less than a minute 
te slaughter and ruin than war can accomplish in 
f a year. In one swift stroke, two towns were totally 
stroyed, about thirty others were shaken, and some 
slve thousand lives were lost. Rome escaped the 
ef violence of the shock, but some of its noble monu- 
nts were seriously damaged, the steeple of the 
urch of Sant’ Andrea delle Fratte apparently being 
worst case, as its collapse seemed so imminent that 
fic in the street below it was suspended. The 
onnade of St. Peter’s has suffered considerably, and 
yerson was injured by a fragment that fell from 

facade of St. Ignatius. Other churches were 
naged, a statue falling from the facade of St. John 
teran, and the roof of the Farnese Palace was 
xen, while the column of Marcus Aurelius in the 
\zza Colonna was so badly injured that there was 
is of the necessity for pulling it down. 


* * * * 


Ine of the busiest squares in Rome, the Piazza 
lonna gets its name from the fine column of Marcus 
relius set in its midst, which is threatened with 
ftruction. Unhappily it is reported that the reliefs, 
iding spirally up the shaft, and depicting scenes 
im the emperor’s wars against’ the Marcomanni and 
er German tribes on the Danube, have been injured 
ond repair, but unless they have been smashed to 
der they can probably be restored by Italy’s won- 
ful adepts in-this kind of surgery. An interior 
ircase runs to the height of the column, which is 
ft, the total height, including the pedestal, being 
fit. It bears’ a strong lkeness to the Trajan 
‘umn, but is crowned: with a statue of St. Paul, 
ch was put up in 1589 by Sixtus V. 


* x * * 


bt John Lateran, or S. Giovanni in Laterano, a very 
ily foundation, and, indeed, the mother of churches, 
Jit is said to have been in existence for ten centuries 
Pn, in 1308, the fabric was almost entirely destroyed 
ire, had its facade designed by Alessandro Galilei 
734, and before him Borromini had in 1650 done 
ish to modernise the general appearance. But the 
ailica holds much of ancientry. Its baptistery, 
jaich afforded a model for all later buildings of the 
i,” was probably founded by Sixtus IL1., who died in 
4, but tradition has it that Constantine the Great was 
#tised there in the fourth century. Its two oratories 


ve built by Pope Hilarius in 461, and one of them— 
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that of the Baptist—has bronze doors presented by 
him, while the other—that of the EK vangelist—has 
bronze doors of 1196, and there are some very 
remarkable mosaics, gold on a blue ground, of the fifth 
century. The general effects of the appalling earth- 
quake—or, rather, series of earthquakes—are sum- 
marised on another page, where a view is shown of the 
Marcus Aurelius Column. 


% % ae * 


A cablegram from Washington conveys the informa- 
tion that American town-planners are very keenly 
interested in the rebuilding of Belgium. They recog- 
nise that “all civilised nations”—an expression which 
seems rather pointedly exclusive of Germany and her 
allies—will be invited to contribute ideas for the 
rehabilitation of Belgium in accordance with “ the best 
examples of community building,” and they are 
following with interest the conferences on the subject 
that are being arranged in England. It was to be 
expected that there would be an honourable rivalry in 
the good work, and this evidence of it should act as a 
stimulant towards earnestness and expedition in this 
country, where, we understand, considerable activity is 
being shown on the more practical and material as well 
as on the esthetic side. Emulousness in such work is 
all to the good, and we must look to it that our Ameri- 
can friends shall not get ahead of us in a matter in 
which we shall be proud to stand shoulder to shoulder 
with them. 


se s we 
* * * 


In dealing last week with the sequel to the Lumsden 
case—that is, with Mr. Lloyd George’s promise of 
remedial legislation, and his instructions that, in the 
meantime, the legally established interpretation of 
land-value increment should be held in abeyance—we 
had not space to include the following observations 
As we said last week, the revenue officials had probably 
no option as to the course they took in penalising 
the sale of property. But if it was the plain 
duty of the assessors to exact this tax, at was 
equally the plain duty of their victims to. resis: 
it. Divested of all quibbling, the broad issue was 
plain enough. It was whether a person buying a 
piece of land, building on it, and selling the building at 
a profit, should be deprived, of a considerable per- 
centage of that profit on the pretext that the profit 
represented increment value of the land. 


* * * * 


Such a check upon enterprise and industry as that 
which has emerged could never have been con- 
templated by a sane Government, since, besides 
being iniquitous, not to say immoral, it would have 
been impolitic; it would have been a tax on 
employment, as well as on buying and selling, 
because it would not only restrict or extinguish 
speculative building—and the erection of shops and 
other business premises on speculation is a power- 
ful inducement to business expansion, resulting in 
the ultimate employment of many persons other than 
the workmen who put up the building—but would also 
prevent the rebuilding, enlargement, or improvement 
of their premises by traders, and would thus be in 
restraint of commerce as well as of barter. Unhappily 
this practice of penalising improvements is as old as 
it is vicious. Farmers know to their cost that what- 
soever they do to improve the land they lease— 
whether by scientific tillage or by draining, fencing, 
and building—will be charged against them at the 
next rent audit, and it does not encourage enterprise 
Possibly it is this bad old practice that has led to the 
similar abuse being allowed to creep into the adminis- 
tration of the Finance Act. That it shall not .be 
suffered to taint the promised amendment to that Act 
must be the peculiar care of those who have the most 
immediate and most substantial reasons for watching 
it with unremitting vigilance. 


HERE AND THERE. 


T is not often that the architect gets the bare 
| mention of his name in a newspaper notice of a 
new public building, though exigency of space 1s 
not so exigent as to preclude the ingenious reporter 
entering upon some calculations concerning the 
number of nails used, the quantity of cement con- 
sumed, coupled with the extraordinarily interesting 
statement that if all the bricks were placed end to end 
they would reach from Birmingham to Tipperary, via 
Berlin and Kamtchatka. Hence a biographical sketch 
of an architect, with a large pencil portrait, filling 
altogether nearly half a newspaper page, is an event 
which looms large even in time of War. This is the 
honour accorded to Mr. Ralph Knott in_ the 
“Christian Science Monitor,” of Boston, Mass. The 
correspondent who supplies the accompanying letter- 
press is in good newspaper form. Commenting on 
Mr. Knott’s success in the London County Hall com- 
petition, he assures us that “it 1s a comparatively 
simple matter to design plans upon certain broadly in- 
dicated specifications and to decide upon a style of 
architecture most applicable to the nature, environ- 
ment, and purpose of a large building where the 
sundat‘onal basis is inevery way favourable, but when 
lifficulties exist concerning this essential point, the 
natter is not quite as simple as might at first appear ” 
—which, though the premises may be disputed, 
must surely take high rank as an excursion in architec- 
tural journalism. And better still is the following :— 
“Naturally, where the building in question is one of 
national importance, the aim of the architect 1s to 
combine all those external qualities which form the 
attributes of a fine building with internal utility, in 
such a manner as will voroduce a superstructure most 
in accordance with the demand of the age”—the 
exact meaning of which is difficult to fathom. But all 
this by the way, for it is a pronouncement of Mr. Knott 
himself that has prompted the present note. 
* * %* * 


Mr. Knott, in his travels abroad, has been particu- 
larly impressed with the drapery stores of Berlin, 
which, like those great shops in Paris, the Printemps 
and the Galleries Lafayette, open up an entirely new 
field in the design of large business premises: and 
when we have got rid of those by-laws of the London 
County Council which will not allow more than a 
certain cubic content in any particular section of a 
building, we shall be able ta do much the same in our 
own metropolis. “Entering one of these establish- 
ments in Berlin for the purpose of examining the 
interior, Mr. Knott made a few inquiries of the shop- 
walker. He was agreeably surprised to find what an 
intelligent interest the man took in the architecture, 
and during the course of conversation he mentioned to 
the inquirer no less than eight names of professors of 
architecture.” Here, indeed, is the special point. All 
of us have occasion to go into large shops, some of 
them in the very precincts of the R.I.B.A., yet where 
in all London can you find the shopwalker who knows 
the name of a single professor of architecture? Why, 
even when the London dailies are on some popular lay, 
and seek the architect in his lair, new beings have 
come forth with the names of Signor Riccardo and 
Professor Pytle. Yet, if only German “ kultur” had 
been allowed to spread itself benignly on the human 
race, the pleasure of purchasing a new carpet would 
have been increased ten-fold by the possibility of a 
piquant discussion with the salesman on the latest 
phase of the March Phillipps controversy, and many 
an architectual tip about competition awards would be 
forthcoming in the course of one’s visit to the hatter 
and hosier or candlestick-maker. In the eighteenth 
century a knowledge of architecture was considered 
part of the education of every gentleman. In the 
twentieth the shopman might have carried on the torch 
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of knowledge, with much content to himself and to hi) 
customers. But in these latter days the Germans hay) 
been busy with another torch, a torch of actuality, an 
fire by that agency has already done incredibl) 
damage. Better, then, for us, an English Londo 
with shopwalkers who cannot tell an Ionic from a 
Ironic column, than a German London where ever 
shopman knows the names of eight professors ¢ 
architecture. 
% ae * * 


One of the direct results of the War, so I read, 4) 
ta be a boom in small houses for the middle ciasse 
Professional and business men who have been h 
rather hard financially are making considerable redu 
tions in their expenses, and so from comparative] 
large houses costing £70 a year, they are searching 3] 
hundreds for “nice little houses” of 430 and £4) 
All the more reason, accordingly, for the closest attei 
tion to planning on the part of the architect. That th 
is a subject of keen interest, ample proof was CVE 
by the competition for the planning of a semi-detache 
suburban house which was held by this Journal 
couple of years ago, when more than four hundred ar 
fifty competitors toiled at the problem. And recallir 
the many good schemes that were evolved in th 
competition, I would commend to every designer tl 
necessity for meeting the requirements of the tena’ 
in matters of planning and equipment alike. Amor 
the details of the latter is the item of hot-water suppl 
The Canadians and the Americans, so I have alwa 
understood, instal their holocaust in the cellar as pa 
of the customary domestic equipment, and there 
such an equal heat throughout the house that one G 
pass from room to room in a glow of comfort. Buty 
English cling to our own system of cosy sitting-roon| 
where we sit around the jolly fire on a winter's nig]) 
and pass thence in due time through cold passages to 
icy bedroom ; and this being the inflexible custom, t| 
least the architect can do is to give sympathetic atte| 
tion ta the hot-water supply. with an eye for t 
working expenses. I am sure that the conditions 
the modern economical household, with its g 
cookers and geysers, are not met by the old-fashion 
kitchener, with a boiler of unknown extent and cc 
dition, hidden away somewhere in the mysterious bai 


* * * * 


In the present hey-day of the Press Censor we é 
accustomed to be thankful for what we receive int 
official communiqués, and, thinking of these, one 
prompted to suggest the following as a topical equi 
lent for a report on work in progress: From foundati 
to roof the day has passed quietly. The bricklay) 
and masons have done as little as they usually do, a 
the foreman has done less. During the dinner hour’ 
attempt was made to squeeze in some shaky tim; 
but without success. In the region of the first floor 
plumbers have been hard at work for many hours! 
the bathrooms, without, however, any visible res} 
though it must be admitted their vocal talents | 
considerable. Thunder was heard in the afterno 
and the joiners were so upset as to be obliged to ce 
work for some little time, and the explosion of a mot! 
car tyre made all hands ‘down tools,’ under ° 
impression that the Germans had arrived. In’ 
region of the basement, putty and paint are coverin 
multitude of sins, and it is confidently believed t 
nobody will now notice the crack in the boara-re 
panelling. From 3.30 to 4.40 the concrete and st 
men read a chapter from. ‘The Only Way, & 
agreed that it was, which brought about a lively ar, 
ment with the foreman. At five o'clock, after a per 
of great stillness, the architect was espied in the ¢ 
tance, and the scene at once became one of gf 
animation. To sum up, we have made inapprecia 


but satisfactory progress. 
UBIQUE 
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STUDENTS 


DRAWINGS. XXXVIII].— PALAIS LONGCHAMP, MARSEILLES: DETAIL OF CENTRAL FEATURE. 


DRAWN BY H. BARTLE COX, A.R.I.B.A. ESPERANDIEU, ARCHITECT. 


THE ARCHITECTS’ & BUILDERS’ 
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Coat-of-Arms, Sudbrook Park. 

YHE “villa” at Sudbrook Park, Petersham, Surrey, 
now used as a golf club-house, was built for the 
Duke of Argyll from James urbbs’s design about 

30. ee chief feature of the interior is a cube room of 

ft., richly embellished with carving. On one side 1s 

exc eptionally fine chimneypiece, of which the 
rved trophy is the main feature. This is in pane. 
1e arms are, of course, those of the Duke. 


Premier Buildings, Lit er pool. 

This new block of business premises, recently com- 
sted to the designs of Mr. G. de C. Fraser, of 
verpool, occupies a corner site at the junction of 
inover Street and Church Street. The area of the 
e is about 525 yd. super. The premises consist of 
sasement and eight floors, the lower portion being 
for shop purposes and the upper floors as offices. 
1e floors and roof are of reinforced concrete, sup- 
rted by steel beams and columns, the external facing 
ing of Portland stone. The total cost was about 
3,000. The total rental value is £4,500 per annum, 
owing a return of about 6} per cent. on the outlay. 
sssrs. William Tomkinson and Sons, of Liverpool, 
‘re the general contractors. The Otis Company 
pplied four electric passenger lifts, and Messrs. 
aygood-Otis, Ltd, the goods lft. Lhe sub- 
ntractors were : Plastering , Messrs. John Tanner and 
ms, Liverpool ; tiling, Crav en, Dunnill, and Co., Ltd., 
ropshire ; steelwork, McIntyre and Jones, Liver- 
ol; heating, Jeffries and Co., London; shop fronts, 
edk. Sage and Co. Ltd. 


Palazzo Nonfinito, Florence. 
This was commenced in 1592 by Buontalenti, but he 
1 not live to carry on his work to completion—hence 
2 name of the “unfinished palace.” The courtyard 
s been ascribed to Luigi Cardi (Cigoli), a pupil of 
iontalenti, but it is probable that he only carried out 
; master’s design. The entire building is remark- 
le for its fine vigorous scale and originality in treat- 
ent. 
“Wrythes House,’ Bickley. 


This house, by Mr. Quennell, forms part of the 
velopment of an estate which is being carried out by 
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Mr. George W. Hart. Externally the walls have a 
red-brick base, with Kent stocks above, covered with a 
very fine rough-cast with plain banded smooth margins 
to windows and string-courses ; the trellis veranda and 
shutters being coloured green. The roof is covered 
with local Kent tiles. 

Monument in Pere Lachaise, Paris. 

In due time the subject of the design of monuments 
to those who have fallen in the War will assume great 
importance, and in view of this we have thought 1 it to 
be of service to illustrate some of the fine monuments 
in the great cemetery of Pére Lachaise, Paris. The 
French have alw ays excelled in the design of monu- 
ments, and it is fitting therefore that we should turn to 
their noteworthy achievements. The monument to 
Antoine Eustache Colin, here shown, offers a fine 
example of a pedestal with architectural enrichment, 
simple and dignified. It dates from 1829. 

A Country House from Krafft. 

Among the series of country houses from the 
valuable work by Jean Charles Krafft—a celebrated 
architectural draughtsman of the early nineteenth 
century—are many possessing exceptional merit as 
architectural compositions, and the finest of these we 
propose to publish. 

Palais Longchamp, Marseilles. 

This fine composition, not sufficiently weil known in 
England, with its museums, colonnades, and chateau 
d’eau (shown on the drawing by Mr. H. Bartle Cox, 
A.R.I.B.A., of Paris), commemorates the supplying of 
Marseilles with water from the River Durance, w hich 
the central figure of the group represents. To the 
architectural student the great lesson which the build- 
ing conveys is the planning of the ensemble and its 
disposition on a wonderful site-in a high part of the 
town as the termination to a rising boulev ard, with 
public gardens at the back, seen through the colonn- 
ade. There is a difference of about 130 ft. between 
the level of the Place Bernex (see plan below) and the 
summit of the chateau d’eau. The frontage of- the 
building is about 400 ft. The lay-out of the water 
basins is said to have influenced the design carried out 
in front of the Trocadéro in Paris. M. Espérandieu, 
the architect, also designed Notre Dame de la Garde 
at Marseilles, a church well known to sailors. 
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HOUSE-PLANNING IN RELATION TO FURNITURE AND FITTINGS. 


[SPECIALLY CONTRIBUTED BY R. W. COLLIER, F.R.I.B.A.] 


HERE is, especially among younger architects, a 
lack of apprehension of the imm-diate bearing 
which furniture and fittings have upon the plan- 

ning of the building which is to receive them, and 
in domestic architecture this fault is the more 
conspicuous. The furniture is expected to find its 
place in the various parts of the house somehow or 
other without there being any precise idea in the mind 
of the architect how this end is to be attained. . 

Whether the house be large or small the planning 
should be governed more or less by the furniture it 1s 
to receive and the positions it is to occupy; while in 
the case of the small house this consideration is a more 
pressing matter than with the larger one. 

Extraordinary mistakes are frequently committed in 
the planning of particular houses as regards furniture, 
and the family is likely to experience a disagreeable 
time when they move in, if no place can be found for 
this or that article. The piano may have to be placed 
across a corner of the drawing-room, thereby mono- 
polising too much floor space. The bookcase must go 
on the landing, which is the only place where there is 
room for it; the four-post bed with too high a canopy 
must be reduced somehow, and in various other ways 
the furniture may, in spite of the accommodating spirit 
which is compelled by the circumstances, prove very 
annoying and troublesome. 

The planning of a bedroom so that there is no proper 
position for a bed affords a diverting perplexity which 
may stand to the credit of the architect. Then as 
regards wall space, the architect may have been 
induced by considerations of the picturesque to keep 
the wall-plate too low down to allow of a wardrobe or 
cupboard standing anywhere against a wall; nor can 
its doors be opened without blotting out a window or 
interfering with a mantelpiece or the opening of a 
room door. On reflection innumerable other instances 
of inconveniences should occur, against which to be 
forewarned is to be forearmed. 

The wishes of the lady of the house in the matter of 
furnishing are becoming more generally respected, 
and in a recent “ Ideal Homes” competition a lady 
acted on the committee of assessors. So the architect 
who has not duly considered the problem of the furni- 
ture from the feminine standpoint will be liable to incur 
scorn and denunciation later on, however well he may 
have done according to his own architectonic lights. 
Unsparing criticisms echoed from the servants’ hall 
will probably reach headquarters, which, from the 
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mistress’s point of view, are far trom being negligibl 
and the denizens of the offices who are apt to regar 
the architect as a superfluous personage, like the r 
“in the house that Jack built,” will vote him a nur 
ance; nor are their strictures always without justil 
cation. 

It may be that the scullery pump has to be worke 
left-handed; the oven door is hinged on the wron 
side for light; these, perhaps are hardly matters ¢ 
furnishing. Well, then, no space has been allowed fc 
the kitchen fender, so that the maid’s dress gets tor 
in coming in at the door. The back door will not ope 
properly because the jack-towel roller gets in the wa’ 
The door threshold, too, is on the floor level, so there | 
no room for a mat. In instances such as these, of sma 
details overlooked, the architect may in due cours 
find himself in unpleasantly close acquaintance wit 
domestic exigencies. 

Then, again, a woman’s notions of furnishing ar 
generally so different from a man’s, while the architec 
may find it surprising how often he isin the wrong! 1 
woman insists on the furniture being peppered abot 
over the drawing-room at great sacrifice of space; sh 
will probably like the piano across the corner of th 
room; the man prefers furniture stowed away nea 
the walls, with plenty of clear floor space. The arch 
tect will therefore understand that a house is, as a rul 
properly planned for furniture if it meets the lady 
views in that regard. 


The Staircase. 


The staircase often enough proves an uncom 
promising if indispensable fitting; and the youn 
architect 1s apt to be misled by the promising manne 
in which it works out on plan, while the real problen 
how it is to be schemed, appears only wnen the sectio 
has to be considered, and then perhaps it is plain the 
a flight has to be carried across a window which ha 
contributed so much to a captivating elevation. A 
element of strife and discord is thus occasioned whic 
will require to be redressed by the resourceful arcn 
tect without importing inconvenience and danger int 
the scheme. There are certain charms of myster 
about a tortuous staircase after the learning has bee 
driven home by knocks and bumps. but a visitor wh 
has not mastered its peculiarities is at a specie 
disadvantage. The new servant. too, carrying up th 
tea-tray never suspected that awkward diagonal ris¢ 
which cuts the quarter landing in two halves. Th 
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‘chitect is not served with a bill for broken china, but 
orally he might deserve to be. Even now, in these 
tter days of domestic arrangements, the most 
vkward bits of staircase planning are occasionally 
srpetrated by the architect. The start of the stairs is 
metimes thrust right into a narrow hall space, so 
at there is a respectful detour to be made, or the 
ternative of an ugly fall over the offending 
Fojection. 

On a level site it is almost inexcusable for the ascent 
"a staircase to be divided at intervals to serve 
fferent levels about the house, especially when there 
not a good light obtainable where the steps occur. 
ich an arrangement generally implies some faulty 
anning, not merely as regards the staircase itself, but 
sewhere, and however aware the architect may be of 
ese pitfalls he is nevertheless apt to fall into them. 
‘It is not often much before the mind of an architect 
hether or not it is possible for a coffin to be carried 
rectly down his staircase, but a day may come when 
will be put to this very legitimate test. 

The Fireplace. 

Ingle-nooks which provide a cosy corner are 
erally out of place nowadays when there are fire- 
aces provided almost everywhere. When a fireplace 
driven out of the room into an ingle-nook the room 
oper is often almost uninhabitable in cold weather. 
Shaped sitting-rooms, too, are useful only for people 
10 cannot get on together. The present writer knows 
/a drawing-room in a large house designea by an 
chitect of repute which was of this shape, and a more 
ssociable penitentiary never was contrived, with a 
eplace in one of the limbs and cold neglect in the 
her. 

In choosing the position of fireplaces in sitting- 
oms a common fault is to be observed. Sometimes 
fireplace is so near a door that it is impossible for 
rsons to assemble around it; the prospect, more- 
er, of draught from the door is in itself enough to put 
't of mind the very idea of comfort. 

A “through-the-looking glass ” repeat of the dining 
d drawing-room, which apparently is being favoured 
‘some architects, is certainly not an _ interesting 
rangement; nor is it interesting or dignified to make 
e dining and. drawing-rooms adioin each other. 
-ople going in to dinner like to traverse the better 
rt of the house, which provides guests with some- 
ing to talk about. 


Lhe Scullery and Out Offices. 


Passing to the working parts of the estaolishment, . 


w often one finds a cramped scullery and offices 
nerally. In a house of, say, ten or twelve bedrooms 
's not too much to provide that the offices, not includ- 
; outbuildings, shall cover as much area as is required 
: the whole of the family part of the house. _ It 
duld be fully realised that the offices are both the 
tarf and warehouse of the establishment, and ample 
ice for goods and handling them should be provided. 
ien, again, the kitchen is often cramped ana wrongly 
and the scullery reached only through it, and so 
ich beyond it that in working there is a continual 
aflict in the commissariat. The removal of refuse 
m the scullery should be possibly only directly 
jough an outside door, while the kitchen stuff, upon 
uch the cook sets much store as a perquisite, should 
ver be allowed to accumulate anywhere, and 
tainly on this account dark cupboards with doors 
dd better be kept out of the scullery altogether. 
chitects have been blamed for not providing cup- 
ards ; now these are being put where they are not 
nted, and inconveniently, very often, where they 


| Housemaids’ Closets and Linen Rooms. 

There are two closets which might claim more atten- 
in than they often receive. Not the w.c. so much, 
this has received the close study of the architect for 


ny generations, but the housemaid’s closet demands 
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some attention. This apartment, although not to be 
used as a domestic’s boudoir, should at least be capable 
of containing, besides a sink, all the hot-water cans, 
brushes, brooms, and implements for use upstairs; and 
for these to be properly accommodated a space three 
times the size of what is usually provided is necessary. 

Next, the linen closet should not open into the bath- 
room, or the result will probably be a complaint of 
damp sheets. Adjoining the bathroom is, of course, a 
proper position for a linen closet, and then there should 
be a current of dry air through it when closed. 

Fitted Bedrooms. 

The tendency of the day is for people in fair-sized 
and large houses to secure every possible convenience, 
and this must involve very large increase in expense. 
Fitted-up lavatory basins in bedrooms, with hot and 
cold water laid on, are becoming the regular thing, and 
a bathroom to every bedroom in the better parts of the 
house is becoming more favoured. Men with their 
sporting proclivities are now demanding immense 
quantities of water, and consequently a vast deal more 
water, hot and cold, is used. Instead of twenty gallons 
per head in a household some forty years ago, about 
forty gallons per head are now required. The 
separate furnace has to be provided somewhere in the 
offices, and the considerable storage of water required 
can no longer be got in snugly beneath the ceiling over 
the back-stairs. 

All these appointments and appliances are thought 
to make life go very smoothly, and it is not the function 
of the architect to advocate the stoical facing of hard- 
ships as the easiest way through life; but he must 
enter con amore into the grim seriousness of the 
struggle which attends existence as it is understood in 
this hurrying and exacting age, and see to it that he 
meets its demands. He must, furthermore, in providing 
for all the needs and desires which go to make up the 
complex of modern life, pay out the golden thread of 
the service in his art which shall render a fabric of mere 
utility a thing of beauty also. 


LONDON ARCHITECTURE IN 10914. 


HE “Manchester Guardian,” whose architectural 
notices are the best that appear in the newspaper 
Press, gives the following estimate of architec- 

ture in London during the past year :— 

In the absence of important Government work, we 
must look to our new great thorougnfare, Kingsway, 
for the latest events in London building. Here we 
have had considerable activity for several years, and 
now little space remains to be built upon. The result 
is not all that could be desired, and it 1s to be regretted 
that the London County Council abandoned their 
original plan to control the main architectural lines of 
this important thoroughfare. The most notable build- 
ing just now completing is perhaps “India House,” 
which occupies the eastern corner of the Kingsway and 
Aldwych. The boldly splayed corner facade, sur- 
mounted by a broad octagonal tower, makes a strong 
and effective composition. The detail, however, is 
ill-digested and savours more of smart draughtsman- 
ship than of architectural sensibility, and fails accord- 
ingly. Black marble and granite are used with the 
Portland stone, but with little sense of their decorative 
possibilities, and the iron windows are thin and meagre. 
We could, however, bear to see the corner treatment of 
this building repeated on the opposite corner. 
Together they would make an impressive and balanced 
entrance to Kingsway from Aldwych. 

The new Schools of Architecture and of Chemistry 
for London University in Gower Street and Gower 
Place are units of a scheme for completing the Univer- 
sity group. Professor Simpson, in designing this work, 
has followed closely and with some skill and much 
sympathy the general lines of Wilkins’s original group. 
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Professor Simpson’s scheme provides for the ultimate 


-completion of the quadrangle, and includes a colon- 


naded entrance screen in the centre of the Goer 


Street front. 
The completion of Messrs. Adshead and Ramsey’s 


‘cottages for the Duchy of Cornwall in Kennington was 


one of the events of the year. The scheme 1s interest- 
ing for its architectural qualities and as an important 
essay in town-planning. Although they cannot be 
taken quite seriously in relation to the problem of city 
housing, the smaller houses are very attractive by their 
simple outline and quiet, restrained, and almost non- 
existent detail dhe larger houses are not so/sucesss, 
ful—they are too pretentious for the size of them, and 
thereby lose the spirit of the period which inspired 
them. The balconies over the pedimented porches are 
very unfortunate. 

Regent Street passes, and with it a part, and a large 
part, of London’s own intimate personality. Norman 
Shaw laboured in vain. Robinson and Cleaver’s new 
premises are of a piece with the rest of the commercial 
assertiveness of modern Regent Street. Regent Street 
as we now know it might be anywhere—-except Paris 
or Fifth Avenue. 


BUILDINGS AFFECTED BY THE ITALIAN 
EARTHQUAKE. 


N the Editorials of this issue we deal with the general 

| aspect of the terrible earthquake which occurred 

last week in Italy. Some detailed particulars may 
here be given. 

Of the two towns which appear to have been the 
greatest sufferers by the earthquake, Avezzano and 
Tagliacozzo, the former 1s the larger, but the latter 1s 
the more beautiful, and is probably better known to 
English people. Both he on the main line of railway 
from Rome to Castellammare Adriatico. Avezzano 
is a country town with a population of about 10,000 
people, and is chiefly known for the fine old castle at 
one end of it, which now belongs to the Barberini, but 
is still known as the Castle of Colonna, and was built 
in 1490 by Gentile Virginio Orsini. This fine monu- 
ment, we are told, has been destroyed. 

Tagliacozzo, which 1s also in the Abruzzi, lies ten 
miles west of Avezzano. It is only about half its size, 
but it is full of treasures, and it 1s approached through 
a magnificent gorge, of a wild and picturesque cha- 
racter. If (says -‘ The Times ”) the havoc wrought by 
the earthquake is correctly stated, several well-known 
churches must have been destroyed. she finest is St. 
Francesco, which has a beautiful rose window im the 
facade. Here also there is a fine fourteenth-century 
palace, which belonged to the Colonna family. At the 
battle of Tagliacozzo in 1268 Charles I. of Anjou 
defeated Conradin of Hohenstaufen, Manfred’s son, 
and thereby established the power of the Guelphs in 
Italy. 

A telegram from Rome states that Scurcola Marsi- 
cana, which is the village near the site of the battlefield, 
has been destroyed by the earthauake. It is to be 
feared that the famous church of St. Pietro above the 
battlefield has likewise gone. 

Arpino, Cicero’s birthplace, lies on the railway line 
from Naples to Rome. The tower which we are told 
has been destroyed is probably not a monument to 
Cicero, but is more likely to be the large square tower 
of the ancient citadel. The wall of the town also has 
a series of medieval round towers at intervals ; and the 
famous polygonal walls on the Civita Vecchia are well 
known, They have been compared to the masonry at 
Mvcenz, and are built of blocks of pudding stone, but 
they are not as old as the Cyclopean walls, and are 
generally assigned to the fifth century B.C. Cicero’s 
Letters abound in references to Arpinum, and pro- 
bably the simple mountaineers who inhabit it to-day 
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are not very different in character from their ancestors, 
whose homely virtues he described: im any case they 
are very proud of their famous townsman, and M.T.@ 
the initials of Marcus Tullius Cicero, is to this day 
their municipal device. 

The records of such destruction as has been wrought, 
at Rome will be read chiefly with a feeling of thankful 
ness that so little damage has been done. Rome 1s nd 
only eternal, but peerless, and few can think of all thaj 
might have perished without a catch in the breath. O} 
the damage so far reported the most irreparable is tha}| 
to the column of Marcus Aurelius, in the centre of thi 
Piazza Colonna, an illustration of which is given on thi 
page. The damaged bas-reliefs represent the com) 
quest of the Marcomanni. The column was originalh 
erected by the Senate in A.D. 176 in honour of Marcu 
Aurelius, nephew of the Emperor Antoninus Pius 
and was found on the Monte Citorio in 1709. 

It had been hoped that, as commonly happens, th 
first reports of the earthquake had been mud 
exaggerated, but unhappily the later accounts sho\ 
that the loss of life and destruction of buildings ar 
even more serious than had been at first apprehendet 
It is stated that in the Avezzano-district 20,000 persoy 
have perished, and in the district of Sora 5,000. A 
Cappadocia and Castello Fiume almost all & 
buildings are completely ruined, and the same fat 
has overtaken Cese, Capelle de’ Marsi, San Benedett 
Ortucchio, and Gioia de’ Marsi. Scurcola Marsican 
Magliano de’ Marsi, and Pescina are described as eat 
being half or three-parts destroyed; and the condu 
from the Lake of Fucino having been serious) 
damaged, it is feared that the lake will refill to # 
overflowing and destruction of one of the most ferti 
regions of Italy. It is observed that several rei 
forced-concrete buildings have withstood the ordé 


extremely well. 
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COLUMN OF MARCUS AURELIUS, ROME. 
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A SIXTEENTH-CENTURY GRILLE 
BSLORED TO WESTMINSTER ABBEY. 


HERE has just been restored to its proper place in 
Westminster Abbey the wrought-iron grille, of 
sixteenth-century workm: :nship, which originally 

irrounded the tomb of Lady Margaret Beaufort 
fterwards Countess of Richmond), mother of f Henry 
Il., and grandmother of Henry VIII, after it had 
een missing for nearly 100 years. 
The tomb of the Countess—which stands at the 
ist end of the north aisle of Henry VII.’s chapel—is 
ae of the most beautiful in the Abbey. It is the work 
‘the famous Florentine artist, Pietro Torrigiano, and 
‘Ss mensch assistants, and the effigy is generally con- 
dered to be a remarkable achievement of monu- 
ental sculpture, and of the hands, lean and wrinkled, 
it beautiful in shape and pose, it has been said that 
> such pair of hands was ever elsew here sculptured. 
The grille, 9 ft. long and a ft. 11 in. wide, is in a 
smarkable state of preservation. At each angle and 
the centre of the long sides is a rectangular pillar 
ith applied Gothic moulding, the UPD part twisted 
ad surmounted by a finial on which devolves a flag, 
‘iginally painted. The sides are composed of verti- 
ul bars of lozenge section, supporting a horizontal 
and, with edges a: cable moulding formerly orna- 
ented with small appliqués. Hrom the upper edge 
se fleurs-de-lys alternated with pike-heads. 
The story of the loss and reinstalment of the grille 
interesting. It was discarded, with other works of 
‘t, by Wyatt in his restoration of the Abbey, com- 
feted in 1822, and was sold for about HOO It 
mained in the family of the purchaser _ till quite 
cently, when it was bought by Messrs. Harding, of 
:. James’s Square. fren them it was purchased by 
e National Art Collections Fund (the head of the nrm 
pntributing generously to the purchase price) for 
rstoration to its original position. The identification 
beyond question, pee pele attribution being 
rikingly confirmed. The Countess, who was a great 
atron of learning, founded, among other institutions, 
t. John’s College, Cambridge and the records of that 
nllege contain the specifications, dated 1512, for the 
esign and construction of the grille. This specifica- 
on agrees in every particular w vith the grille, which is 
irther identified .by the illustration of the tomb and 
1e grille in Ackermann’s “History of the Abbey 
hurch of St. Peter’s, Westminster,” published in 1812. 
The Dean and Chapter, satisfied by the report of 
rofessor- Lethaby, Surveyor to the Abbey, as to its 
entity, welcomed the offer of the National Art Col- 
ctions Fund, and the erille is now open to public 
spection, in practically the same condition as when 
was first erected in the sixteenth century—From 


The Times.” 


BRestORING THE ROOF OF 
WESTMINSTER HALL. 


| HE work of restoring ane strengthening the roof 
of Westminster Hall | by means principally of 
steel trusses will be begun very shortly. For the 

ast six months the Office of Works has been consider- 
g the problem of build ing a scaffold to carry the 
usses. It will be remembered that the thorough and 
7stematic examination of the roof from a pole scaffold 
| 1913 revealed a serious condition of decay and grave 
ructural instability, due mainly to the r-vages of the 
tva of a beetle—Xestobium tessellatum. The recom- 
endation of Mr. Frank Baines, M.V.O., one of the 
rincipal architects to the Office of Works, that the 
pot should be reinforced mp than renewed, was 
scepted by Lord Beauchamp, the First Commissioner 
- Works, after having been submitted by him to the 
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Ancient Monuments Board. Mr. Baines’s scheme is 
the construction of a complete steel truss for the roof, 
so that the existing timbers may be preserved as they 
stand, or patched and repaired with modern oak where 
they are decayed. The beauty of the ancient roof will 
be preserved unimpaired by the method of treatment 
proposed, the risk of collapse will be removed, and the 
decay of old timbers will, it is hoped, be arrested. 

The stone slabs of the floor of the Hall are being 
taken up, and a timber rail base laid down for carrying 
the tremendous weight of the steel scaffolding, y vhich 
will amount to 180 tons, apart from the superimposed 
load: of the trusses. At the south end the steel stage 
has been raised almost to the full height of the hall, 
and the great apparatus for supporting the enormous 
trusses is in position. Another section of the work 
now in progress is the erection of a false temporary 
roof over the existing slate roof outside the Hall, as 
all the slates will have to be stripped off. 


THE DAMAGE DONE TO WHITBY 
ABBEY. 


hee jOnMiNGe STS ONG BR BAe o.A aehas 
prepared the following report on the damage 
to Whitby Abbey caused by the bombardment 

of December 16 :— 

The west end of the nave has suffered most. This 
is the latest part of the church, dating from the early 
years of the fourteenth century, and its condition 
before the bombardment was as follows: The lower 
part of the west wall of the nave itself was standing up 
to the level of the sill of the great west window ; the 
west doorway was complete, except its central column 
and part of its tympanum, and on each side of the 
daorway, on the inner side of the wall was a _ wall- 
arcade of similar character to those of the nave aisles 
of York Minster and the west end of Howden Church. 
The western respond pier of the north arcade of the 
nave remained its full height, with its capitals and the 
springing of the arcade arch, and behind this was a 
newel-stair. The north jamb of the great west 
window remained its full height up to the springing, 
attached to the wall and buttress containing the stair. 
The west wall of the north aisle was fairly complete to 
its full height, except that the window had lost part of 
its tracery, which, like the great west window of the 
nave, was an insertion of the fifteenth century. 

The arch of the west doorway and the walling above 
it have been destroyed. The wall arcades on each 
side of the doorway have collapsed, leaving the rubble 
core of the wall—except a small fragment at each end, 
north and south. The north jamb of the great west 
window has fallen, with the whole of the eastern half 
of the stair, down to below the capitals of the respond 
pier. The south half of the inner arch of the west 
window of the north aisle has fallen, and what remained 
of its tracery has been dislocated. Much of the north 
face of the buttress in line with the west wall of the 
aisle has been stripped off. 

Elsewhere the church has suffered some _ lesser 
injuries. The gable-end of the north transept 1s 
flanked by turrets rising from great buttresses ; on the 
eastern of these the upper arcade has lost one of it: 
arches and small gables, and one of the gables of the 
lower arcade has lost its apex stone; the wall around 
the eastern angle of the buttress at the latter level 
shows signs of having been struck and some surface 
damage, and the blow seems ta have brought down two 
arch stones from the north side of the bay of the east 
clear-storey of the transept next the crossing. One 
of the main piers of the north arcade of the choir, the 
fourth from the east end, has been struck, and the 
capitals of two of its shafts on its north-east side have 
been shattered. Otherwise the beautiful choir ha: 
fortunately almost entirely escaped injury. 
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| Pte annual report of the Council was 
presented at last week’s meeting oT 
the Society of Architects. The following 
is a summary of the main points: 

REGISTRATION: The outbreak of the war 
has put a stop for the present to the pro- 
motion of the Institute Charter in the Privy 
Council and of the Society’s Bill in Parlia- 
ment. In regard to the latter, although 
the Parliamentary procedure has not been 
gone on with, every opportunity is being 
taken by the Society to further prepare the 
ground for future propaganda, should it 
be necessary to resume the promotion ot 
the Bill in Parliament after the war. The 
hope has been expressed, and it is one in 
which the Council concurs, that as the 
war has had the good effect of drawing to- 
vether the members of the architectural 
profession without reference to architec- 
tural politics, this happy state may con- 
tinue, and that when Peace is declared it 
may relate not to one kind of war only, 
and that some method may by then have 
been arrived at of settling any little 
differences in regard to the means to be 
i\dopted in attaining the end which both 
the Society and the Institute have in view. 

The New Zealand Institute of Architects 
was successtul lasc july in obtaiming a 
Registration Act, having accomplished in 
one year what the profession at nome has 
been seeking for thirty years. It is, how- 
ever, only tair to point out that the New 
Zealand Bill was practically a Government 
measure, and although the promoters had 
to overcome a certain amount of opposi- 
tion from interested parties, they did not 
have to face dissension from a section of 
the profession, nor were they hampered by 
questions of architectural politics or par- 
llamentary procedure. 

Progress has also been made in some 
parts of Canada which have followed the 
iead set by Alberta and other Provinces 
of that Dominion. In Canada all the pro- 
vincial architectural bodies are federaten 
with the Royal Architectural Institute of 
Canadian Architects, which greatly facili- 
tates the organisation, administration and 
control of professional matters. 

The Royal Victorian Institute of Archti- 
tects, Melbourne, is proceeding with a 
Registration Bill, and a similar measure 
is to be introduced in New South Wales, 
und also in Tasmania. 

COMPETITIONS: The Council has taken 
up every case of an unsatisfactory archi- 
tectural competition brought to its notice, 
and where it has failed to secure amend- 
ments, the competition has been barred 
and the members warned not to take part 
therein. On three occasions during the 
year the warning was disregarded and the 
architects concerned are no longer mem- 
bers of the Society. 

The Society has acted in conjunction 
with the R.I.B.A. in this matter, and as 
the promoters of competitions are realis- 
ing that responsible architects, particularly 
those who are members of architectural 
bodies, will not take part where the con- 
ditions are unsatisfactory, the profession 
itself is beginning to benefit bythe in- 
creased recognition of its status by public 
bodies and others. 

MopEL FORM OF CONTRACT: The 
Council is now able to sav that a Model 
Form of Conditions of Contract has been 
drafted for the Society by Mr. W. 
Valentine Ball, barrister-at-law, based on 
suggestions made after long and careful 
inquiry. The Council has also drafted, 
under legal guidance, a number of forms 
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for party wall and other notices under the 
London Building Act. It is hoped that 
these documents, more particularly the 
form of Building Contract, may be found 
of practical service. 

WAR CLAUSE IN°‘CONTRACTS: The Inst- 
tute of Builders approached the Council 
regarding a proviso which the Institute 
had authorised its members to endorse on 
all future tenders for building undertak- 
ings, with a view of providing for (a) the 
adjustment of any account for extras due 
to an increase in the cost of labour or 
materials owing to the War, and (0) a 
reasonable extension of time for any delay 
in obtaining labour or material owing ta 
the same cause.. The question was also 
raised as to the liability or otherwise 
attaching to contracts for any damage 
caused by the King’s enemies to works in 
progress. The suggestion was that a pro- 
visional sum should be reserved to cover 
the cost of insurance. The Council saw 
no objection to the principle of insurance 
against war risks, but it raised some objec- 
tions to the form of the proviso, and pro- 
posed a revised clause which the Institute 
of Builders has circulated to its members 

The Council has received a vast number 
of inquiries from members relating to the 
difficulty of obtaining building materials 
owing to the war, and is in negotiation with 
the Local Government Board and other 
bodies which are conducting inquiries into 
the matter. 

ATTENDANCES ON SUB-CONTRACTORS: 
The Council was approached by the Sur- 
veyors’ Institution, who drew attention to 
the objection against accurate estimating 
imposed by the practice of leaving in Bills 
of Quantities, the cutting away and attend- 
ance on sub-contractors to be priced in a 
lump sum by the principal contractor. As 
the ability of the Surveyors’ Institution to 
deal with the subject of complaint 
depended largely upon the information 
placed at its disposal by architects, the co- 
operation of the Society of Architects was 
invited. The matter was fully considered 
by the Council, which found itself in sym- 
pathy with the proposals of the Surveyors’ 
Institution in principle, but suggested 
modifications in the method of carrying 
them into effect. The matter was still 
under negotiation at the end of the session. 

PUBLIC APPOINTMENTS: The Council 
has been able successfully to maintain the 
principle that candidature for important 
public architectural appointments should 
not be restricted to members of any one 
architectural body, but should be open to 
any bona-fide member of the profession. 
The case in point was that of the position 
of Superintending Architect for Nigeria, 
when the matter was taken up with the 
Crown Agents for the Colonies. 

The Council has also taken up with pub- 
lic bodies the question of the employment 
of practising architects rather than officials 
in connection with architectural works of 
a public character, and has approached 4 
government department relative to officials 
undertaking outside architectural work in 
their snare time to the detriment of private 
practitioners. 

FIRST LONDON ATELIER OF ARCHITEC- 
TURE: Early in the session the Beaux-Arts 
Committee voluntarily released the Society 
from its financial guarantee, with duc 
acknowledgment of the obligations to the 
Society which the Committee was under, 1n 
enabling it to. carry on its work and _ be- 
come firmly established. The Committee 

asked that the privileges of using the 


Society’s premises for its meetings and the 
clerical staff for its work might be renewed 
The Council gladly renewed these facili 
ties, and in addition made a second dona’ 
tion of £100 from the Society’s funds if} 
furtherance of the Cor..mittee’s work. 

The Atelier has now become firmly 
established, and is recognised, even bj 
those who-at one time opposed the scheme 
to be carrying on the traditions of the 
Beaux-Arts method of architectural train 
ing on the right lines. The Council 9 
satisfied that its action in bringing int 
existence the Beaux-Arts Committee ang 
materially assisting in this work is one 0 
the best things the Society has done, ant 
is justified by results... There is little 
show for it from a material point of view 
but the influence which the Atelier 1 
having on the future of architecture iJ 
Britain is already being felt, and will un 
doubtedly be to the permanent good of th 
profession and the community. 

The growth and development of th) 
Atelier has been such that it was decide 
by the Beaux-Arts Committee to establis} 
a second Atelier in-London, and premise 
had been secured when the outbreak o 
war put a stop for the present to an 
further progress in this direction. Th 
sous-patron, M. Chaures, was recalled t 
France for military duty, and all eligibl 
members of the Atelier offered themselve 
for enlistment in the forces of the Crown 
and those who were fit were accepted. 

The Atelier is in the meantime carryin, 
on its work successfully from the educa 
tional point of view, but under som 
material difficulties. Architects who ar 
interested in the movement can becom 
members of the Atelier on payment of 
subscription of f1 1s., and so greatl 
assist the Committee in tiding over a diff 
cult period. Many architects have take 
this method of showine their approval ¢ 
the principle upon which the Atelier 
conducted. 

CLERKS OF Works: At the request ¢ 
the Incorporated Clerks of Works Associ 
tion of Great Britain, a Committee of th 
Council received a deputation from thi 
body with a view to ventilating som 
questions affecting the interests of clerk 
ot works, more particularly in regard 1 
the rates of wages offered to them b 
public bodies. It was thought that 
enlisting the sympathy of architects, wh 
were able to appreciate the points raise 
something might be done in getting publ 
bodies to see the advantage of offering suc 
a wage as would secure the best availab 
services. The principle involved appli 
not only to clerks of works but to arch 
tects and mémbers of other profession 
and the Council was able to assure tl 
deputation that they were in accord wil 
them on this point. Another questi 
raised by the deputation was as to who Wi 
liable in the event of injury or fatality 
the clerk of works in the discharge of h 
duty. The Council was advised that ¢ 
injured person can claim for injury und 
Common Law, the Employers’ Liabili 
Act, or the Workmen’s Compensation At 
and that therefore building owners shou 
insure against this risk. The contract 
service should be between the buildit 
owner and the clerk of works, and # 
architect in his own interests should mal 

sure that he does not incur any liability 
the event of the building owner becomi 
insolvent, or from any other cause. 


ARCHITECTS AND THE WAR: The Pi 
fessional Employment Committee 1s d 
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‘eloping a scheme of civic surveys under 
he guidance. of Mr. H. V. Lanchester, 
yy which means it is hoped to offer 
mployment not only to architects and sur- 
eyors, but to members of many other 
llied professions who suffer by the war. 
n the meantime applications have been 
oming in from all parts of the country 
rom architects who desire employment, 
nd the Committee have been able to em- 
iloy a number of them on useful work. 

As far as can be ascertained, every mem- 
ver of the Society who is eligible, and in 

position to do so, has offered himself for 
nlistment in His Majesty’s Forces, and 
hose who are fit have been accepted. 

At least one member is a prisoner of war, 
nother has been mentioned in despatches, 
nd it is certain that all who are on active 
ervice are taking their full share of the 
yurden. Recognising this, the Council 
as in every case where such request has 
een made to it, relieved the member on 
ctive service from the payment of his sub- 
eription during the war. 

Members who from force of circum- 
ances are compelled to remain at home 
re doing other useful service by serving 
3 special constables and as members of 
olunteer training corps, or giving up a 
reat deal of time to recruiting or to relief 
ork of many kinds. 

NEW PRESIDENT: Mz. E. C. P. Monson, 
.R.I.B.A., F.S.I., is the new President, 

succession to Mr. Percy B. Tubbs, 

LR.I.B.A. 


LEGAL. 


rchitect’s Claim in Respect of Plans not 
Carried Out, 

Silver v. Smallwood. 
nuary 8. Birmingham County Court. Before Judge 
Amphlett and Jury. 
This was an action brought by Council- 
r Thomas Silver, architect, of Hands- 
orth, against Alfred Smallwood, Hands- 
orth, to recover £100, fees for work done. 
Mr. E. W. Cave appeared for the plain- 
f, and Mr. H. Maddocks for the de- 
ndant. 
Plaintiff’s case was that he was in- 
‘ucted to prepare plans for a picture 
suse and bank which defendant was pro- 
Sing to erect in Holyhead Road, Hands- 
Dbrth, the terms of remuneration to be 
ver cent. on the cost of the building. The 
€ was approved by the licensing justices 
bject to slight amendments in the plans, 
d later these were approved and signed 
the chairman. Plaintiff had worked out 
& approximate cost of the buildings at 
000. There was a proposal that part 
the premises should be rented by Lloyds 
ink, but this fell through, and defendant 
ished to break off the negotiations with 
untiff under a clause in the original 
reement. Accordingly plaintiff sent in 
3 account, charging 23 per cent. on the 
imated cost and £25 for other services 
dered. He had since reduced the 
ount by £50 in order to bring it within 
» jurisdiction of the County Court. 
Defendant said that in 1913 he was in 
Mich with Lloyds Bank in reference to 
2 erection of a bank on a site belonging 
‘him at the corner of Holyhead Road 
hintiff approached him on the subject, 
id a suggestion was made that a picture 
juse should be incorporated in the build- 
{ scheme. Plaintiff agreed to get out 
pas, and terms were arranged at 5 per 
Ht. on the cost of the buildings if the 
‘rk were proceeded with, and £10 tos. for 
} plans if the work were not proceeded 
yh. Defendant said it was purely a 
| 


speculation with him, and asked how much 
he would be responsible for if the plans 
prepared were not proceeded with, and 
plaintiff said, ‘‘In that case ten guineas 
is the whole sum you will be responsible 
for.’? Subsequently it was decided not to 
proceed with the scheme, and until he re- 
ceived a letter from plaintiff, on July 20, it 
had never been intimated that he owed 
plaintiff more than ten guineas. No sug- 
gestion had ever been made that he would 
have to pay 23 per cent. for the completed 
plans, and that the £10 ros. related only 
to sketch plans. Witness never gave in- 
structions for specifications to be prepared. 
Plans prepared subsequently by another 
architect were approved by the bank, and 
these were being proceeded with. 

After a lengthy hearing the jury returned 
a verdict for the plaintiff for £60. Judg- 
ment was entered accordingly. 


Architect’s Claim in Respect of a House. 
Maxwell v. Frankland. 


January ro. Blackburn County Court, Before Judge 

Sturges. 

In this action the plaintiff, Lawrence 
H. Maxwell, architect and surveyor, 
claimed £36 12s. from George Frankland, 
cycle factor, Blackburn. 

Mr. R. Ferguson, for the plaintiff, said 
that in September, 1912, defendant in- 
structed plaintiff to prepare plans and 
sketches for a house at Grindleton. This 
was done accordingly, but for some time 
the matter was allowed to drop. De- 
fendant again saw the plaintiff, and a 
second scheme, estimated to cost £1,200, 
was commenced. (The original intention 
was to build a house costing £800.) De- 
fendant later called in the assistance of a 
specialist in the laying-out of grounds, and 
the whole scheme was estimated to cost 
between £3,000 and £3,500. Plaintiff was 
subsequently instructed to prepare quanti- 
ties, but before he could proceed defendant 
decided to allow the matter to drop. When 
plaintiff sent in his account for £36 12s., 
defendant replied that he did not admit 
any liability. The terms of ~'aintiff’s en- 
gagement were the payment of 6 per cent. 
on the cost of the house, such commission 
to include all charges. In the event of the 
house not being proceeded with defendant 
contended that no charge was to be made, 
and the question of out-of-nocket expenses 
had to be left to him. He stated that 
plaintiff had previously done work for him 
on those terms, and althovsh he thought 
#5 would be a liberal ‘allowance, he had 
decided to allow him £10, and enclosed a 
cheque for that amount. Plaintiff replied 
that he knew of no such arrangement as 
that suggested with regard to out-of-pocket 
expenses being paid only in case the 
scheme was dropped, and he returned the 
£10. 

His Honour: Why did he return the 
cheque? (10 is £10. He could have 
accepted it on account. I always tell 
people never to send money back. 

Plaintiff, in evidence, said that when 
defendant asked him what his position 
would be in case the house were not pro- 
ceeded with, he replied that he could not 
tell him, because everything depended on 
how the scheme was carried. When the 
scheme had gone to the point of almost 
commencing building operations, he did 
not think defendant could expect him to 
do that simply for out-of-pocket expenses. 

Mr. H. S. Haworth, for the defendant, 
said there was a specific contract as to 
what should be paid in case the scheme fe'! 
through. Plaintiff had admitted that a 
discussion had taken place in which the 
possibility of the scheme falling through 
Was \mentioned, and he (Mr. Haworth) 


contended it was specifically mention-d 
that if the building of the house were not 
proceeded with plaintiff should be paid his 
reasonable out-of-pocket expenses, the 
amount to be left to the defendant. 

Defendant gave evidence. Plaintiff, ine 
said, refused to submit amended plans to 
the landscape gardener he had called in. 
He alleged that plaintiff had thrown nim 
over, and was not entitled to anything, but 
being Christmas time he decided to lend 
him #10. 

His Honour gave a verdict for ‘the 
plaintiff for £33 12s. 


SOCIETIES AND_ INSTITUTIONS. 


Treland’s Ancient Buildings. 


At the meeting of the Council of the 
Royal Institute of the Architects of Ire- 
land held on January 11, the Arts Com- 
mittee was instructed to deal with the 
formation of a record of ancient buildings 
of architectural interest throughout 
Ireland. 


Architecture and Efficiency. 


Mr. W. S. Purchon, A.R.I.B.A., de- 
livered a lecture on ‘ Architecture and 
Efficiency ’’ before the Birmingham Archi- 
tectural Association on January 8. In 
studying the works of architecture of the 
past, he said, one ought not to look so 
much at the details and the trivialities as 
at the fact that the artists were striving to 
make the most efficient buildings they pos- 
sibly could. It was not enough to take 
details from old buildings for modern 
works, but it ought to be realised that 
great structures of the past were really 
efficient solutions of special problems of 
the time and place, into which entered the 
climate, the environment, and the needs of 
the time. 


Carpenters’ Company Lectures. 

The Worshipful Company of Carpenters 
have arranged the following lectures on the 
arts connected with building: 

January 20.—Mr. C. Delisle Burns, 
M.A., on ‘‘ Building in Medizval Times 
by the Guilds.”’ 

January 27.—Mr. Aymer Vallance, M.A., 
F.S.A., on ‘‘ Old Bridges.”’ 

February 3.—Mr. W. H. Ansell, 
A.R.I.B.A., on ‘‘ Flemish Civic Build- 
payers, 

February 10.—Mr. H. J. L. J. Massé, 
M.A., on ‘‘ William Morris as a Crafts- 
man.’’ 


February 17.—Mr. Charles Aitken 
(Keeper of the Tate Gallery) on ‘‘ Animal 
Forms in Art.” 

February 24.—Mr. Francis Bond, M.A., 
on ‘‘ A Comparative View of French and 
English Cathedrals.”’ 


March 3.—Mr. Walter H. Godfrey on 
‘“ Chelsea Antiquities. ”’ 
March 10o.—Mr. H. M. Fletcher, M.A., 


e 1 ’ 


on 3rick Buildings.’ 
March 17.—Mr. Banister F. Fletcher, 
F.R.I.B.A., on ‘‘ Reims Cathedral.”’’ 
March 24.—Professor Selwyn Image, 
M.A., on ‘‘ The Life, Work, and Influence 
of William Blake.’’ 


The lectures will be illustrated by lantern 
slides, and admission is free by tickets, 
which can be obtained on application to 
the Clerk, Mr. J. Hutton Freeman, at the 
Carpenters’ Hall, London Wall, E.C. 
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NEWS ITEMS. 
Change of Name. 

Mr. R. Weir Schultz, architect, of Gray’s 
Inn Square, has added the surname of 
“ Weir,” and will henceforth be known as 
“ Robert Weir Schultz Weir.”’ 

Mr. Edward Evans. 

Mr. Edward Evans, builder of Chisle- 
hurst and Peckham, who died on 
October 12, left estate which has been 
proved at £14,559 gross. 

“ Pudloed ’’ Stonework. 

The architects for the staff Institute be- 
longing to Messrs. Swann and Hunter, of 
Wallsend-on-Tyne, are having the artifi- 
cial stonework for this building treated 
with ‘“ Pudlo.’? Apart from the water- 
proofing properties of this powder, it is 
reported to give artificial stone a bright an 
clean appearance, with sharp. clear-cut 
arrises. 

London County and Westminster Bank 

The directors of the London County 
and Westminster Bank, Ltd., after making 
provision for bad and doubtful debts, ana 
applying £330,000 in writing down invest- 
ments, have declared a dividend of 102 per 
cent. for the past half-year (less income 
tax), making a total distribution of A, 
per cent. for the year 1914, leaving a 
balance of £160,112 to be carried forward. 


21! 


Vemortal to Sir F. G Kennedy. 

A memorial at Westfield, Sussex, to the 
late Sir John Gordon Kennedy, KG MiGs 
formerly Envoy Extraordinary and Minis- 
ter Plenipotentiary to the King of 
Rumania.includes an inscription commem- 
orating the late Captain Archibald Edward 
Kennedy, of the Argyll and Sutherland 
Highlanders, who was ixilled in action at Le 
Cateau. The memorial takes the form ofa 
Celtic cross, carved in red Scottish granite. 
Messrs. G. Maile and Son, of Euston 
Road, London, designed and executed the 


memorial. 
Vew Buildings at Barnsley. 

In his annual report on building wer kx 
earried out at Barnsley during the past 
year, the Borough Surveyor (UMbro dot dsl 
Taylor, M.I.C.E.) states that the number 
of cottages erected during the year was 
fewer than during any once of the last fifteen 
years. The important buildings completed 
during 1914 include the Rescue Station for 
the Mine Owners’ Association, the new 
Union of London and Smiths Bank, Mr. 
Gillott’s new foundries in Mona Fields, 
new public baths, and Messrs. Mars.Jen 
and Son’s paper works, Old Mill. New 
premises for the Sheffield Banking Comi- 
pany are being erected on Market Hill. 

The Rebuilding of Belgium. 

The International Garden Cities and 
Town Planning Association have arranged 
a two days’ conference at the Guildhall on 
February 15 and 16 to discuss the pos- 
sibility of rebuilding Belgium on garden 
city lines. The Lord Mayor will welcome 
the guests, and an opening address will be 
given by Mr. Herbert Samuel, President of 
the Local Government Board. Belgium 
will be officially represented by M. Helle- 
putte, Minister of Agriculture and Public 
Works, and others, and visits will be 
arranged to places of architectural and 


town planning interest in various parts of 


the country. 
W ater-Filtration Plants. 
Mather Platt, 


Messrs. and 


circles 
tionally good resu 
ing River Hooghly water, even in its worst 
state. The firm are now engaged on a most 
important installation for the Oldham Cor- 
poration Waterworks, comprising eighteen 
filters to 
gallons of water per day. 
p 
date installations of 
the country. 


been revised. 


Westminster, price 2s. net. 


Ltd., elec- 
trical, gas, textile, hydraulic, and fire en- 
gineers, of Park Works, Manchester, have 
had, everything considered, a very satis- 
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factory year’s business in all their branches. 
Among the installations supplied by them 
is that for filtering water for the general 
use of workpeople at the Alliance Jute 
Mills, near Calcutta. This installation has 
caused widespread interest in water-W orks 
sn India on account of the excep- 
Its obtained when filter- 


nearly 3s million 
When com- 
leted this will be one of the most Uup-to- 
mechanical filters in 


deal with 


British Standard Rolled Sections for 
Structural Purposes. 
The lists of British Standard 


Rolled 


Sections for Structural Purposes have just 


Copies can be obtained 


through any bookseller or direct from 
the offices of the Engineering Stan- 
dards Committee, 28, Victoria Street, 


Four unequal 
angles, three bulb angles, and two Zed 
bars have been added, all of which are in 
demand primarily for shipbuilding pur- 
poses. It has not been found practicable 
to delete more than one standard section, 
as those sizes which are not now required 
for shipbuilding are considered essential 
for bridge and underframe work. Certain 
reductions have also been made in the 
minimum web thicknesses of the bulb 
angles and channels, with a view of nro- 
ducing more economical forms of sections. 


COMPETITIONS. 


Macclesfield Housing Scheme, 

Members of the Society of Architects are 
requested not to take part in this competi- 
tion without first ascertaining that the con- 
ditions have been approved by the Society, 
which is in negotiation with the promoters 
with a view to securing certain amend- 
ments. : 


LIST OF COMPETITIONS OPEN. 


JANUARY 23. — WORKMEN’S HouwsEs, 
DoncasteR.—The Town Council of Don- 
caster invite designs for the lay-out of a 
site of about twenty acres at Carr House 
and the erection of 102 workmen’s houses 
on four acres thereof on garden city lines. 
Particulars from R. A. H. Tovey, Town 
Clerk, Doncaster. 

FEBRUARY 8.—WORKMEN’S DWELLINGS, 
City or Liverroo.t.—The Corporation of 
Liverpool invite designs for workmen’s 
dwellings to accommodate about 500 per- 
sons, to be erected on :the Rathbone Street 
area. Premiums of £100, £50, and 425 
are offered, and the Council have arnointed 
Mr. Henry Hartley, F.R.1.B.4 
sor. Particulars (£1 1s., returnable) from 


as asses- 


Mr. Edward R. Pickmere, Town Clerk, 
Municipal Offices, Liverpool. 
MARCH 31.—STREET PLANNING, BRaAD- 


FORD.—The Corporation of Bradford invite 
competitive designs for the replanning of 
streets in the central area of the city. Mr. 
Reginald Blomfield, R.A., will act as 
assessor. Particulars (£1 1s., returnable) 
from Frederick Stevens, Town Clerk, 
Town Hall, Bradford. 

APRIL 30.—GRAMMAR SCHOOL, LEICESTER. 
—The Corporation invite designs for the 
new Wyggeston Grammar School for Boys 
to be erected on a site next Regent Road. 


Competition limited to architects practising 


in Leicester. Premiums, £100, £70. and 
#50. Assessor, Mr. George H, Widdows, 


ied 68 Oy) a 


Wilko: 


PROJECTED NEW WORKS 


Institution, Durham. 

The Durham Education Authority pre 
pose to build an institution at Witton Gil 
bert for defective children at an estimate 
cost of £20,000. 

Houses, Dartford. 

An enquiry has been held into the appl} 
cation by the Dartford Urban Council fe 
power to borrow £8,930 for the purchas 
of land for the erection of working-clag 
dwellings. 


Houses, Aldershot. 

Aldershot District Council have decides 
as a preliminary experiment in housing, t 
erect four workmen’s dwellings at an est} 
mated cost of £800. The surveyor is4 
prepare plans. 

Workmen’s Dwellings, Criccteth. 

The Local Government Board hay 
sanctioned the application of the Cricciet] 
Town Council to borrow the sum of £3,261 
for the purpose of erecting seventeen worl 


| 


men’s dwellings. 
Cottage Baths, Hull. 

A sub-committee of the Baths Con 
mittee of the Hull Corporation have recon} 
mended the erection of a suite of cottag 
baths in the Newington district. Tl 
Water and Gas Committee will be aske 
to allow a portion of their land in Albe} 
Avenue to be utilised for this purpose. 4 

Housing, Rhos. 

At a meeting of the Wrexham Rur 
District Council a letter was read from ff 
Local Government Board sanctioning tif 
loan of £11,000 for the erection of hougj 
for the working classes at Rhos. 

Temporary Buildings, Sussex. | 

So many troops are encamped in Suss} 
that steps are to be taken to erect building 
which can be used for religious purpost 
The diocese has taken up the matter wi 
the approval of the Bishop, ho annount 
that he has received £200 towards ft 
£5,000 required. 

Baths, Sowerby Bridge. 

The Sowerby Bridge Council, Yorkshi 
have approved the plan, estimate, and#® 
port of their surveyor with regard tot 
erection of new baths on the existing si 
The surveyor has been instructed to get ¢ 
4 detailed plan, with a view to making é 
plication to the Local Government Boz 
for sanction to borrow the money. 

Housing Scheme, Waterford. 

At the monthly meeting of the Wat 

ford (Ireland) Corporation a letter ® 
from the Local Government Bot 
intimating that the Board has reco 
mended to the Commissioners of Pul 
Works the loan of £23,138 for the purp! 
of erecting working-class dwellings um 
the Housing of the Working Classes AC 

Houses, Dodworth, Yorks. 

The Local Government Board are pr 
ing the Dodworth Urban Council to bt 
workmen’s cottages. About a hund 
houses are badly needed. If the lo 
authority do not take the matter up 
Local Government Board will proba 
advise the West Riding County Counel 
out the work. 

Housing, Southampton. 

The Housing Committee of the Sot 
ampton Corporation recommend, in ¢€ 
nection with the development of 
Hampton Park site (acquired by the ( 
poration for housing purposes) t 
alternavive tenders for the erection of eif 
twenty-four or fifty houses at a rental 
exceeding 7s. 3d. a week inclusive be 
vited, 


read 


Carry 


COMING EVENTS. 


Wednesday, January 20 
ters’ Company.—Mr. C, De ee Burns on * Building in 
edizval Times by the Guilds,” Carpenters’ Hall, London 
all, 7-45 p.m. 
Thursday, January 2 
tte Institute.—Mr. Ewart S. Andrews, B.Sc., on “ Some 
fodern Methods of Arch Calculation,” at 7.30 p.m. 
psity College—M. Camille Poupeye on “Belgian Art,” 
€ 5-30 p.m. 
[ Friday, January 22. 
@gham Architectural Association.—Mr. S. Bylander on 
Eeinforce -d Concrete Construction.” 
gtion of Mechanical Engineers.—Mr. John Dewrance, 
ee on “Standardisation of Pipe Flanges ana 
anged Fittings,” at 8 p.m. 
| Wednesday, January 27. 
dal Federation of Building Trades Employers Annual 
€neral Meeting, Throne Room, Holborn Restaurant, 
1.30 a.m. 
Friday, January 29. 
fer and Leicestershire Society of Architects.—Mr. C. E. 
iil on “ The Renaissance of Cambridge.” 
te Royal Technical College Architectural Craftsmen’s 
sciety.—Mr. James Telfer on “ Lighting.” 


JAL MEETING OF THE NATIONAL FEDERATION. 


fannual general meeting of this Federation will be held 
Throne Room, Holborn Restaurant, London, W.C., on 
isday next, January 27, at 10.30 a.m., when the annual 
will be presented, and among the subjects to be dealt 
ill be recommendations from the council meeting held 
same place on the preceding day with respect to the 
ing matters: National Board of Conciliation; priced 
les with tenders; contract conditions « with local 
ities ; National Insurance Act; forfeiture of goods by 
der; municipal trading; present position of contract 
iib-contract ; and timber supplies. Results of elections 
srations for the new executive council will be announced ; 
ations to the National Board of Conciliation and.to the 
.P. Joint Committee of Appeal to take office in March 
ay next, will be received; and the new president and 
, will be elected. A report of the proceedings will appear 
journal in due course. 


: 


ITHE INCREASED COST OF _ TIMBER. 


ading timber merchant writes to the “ Times ” to explain 
1€ price of timber used for huts, etc., is so abnormally 

He shows that a very considerable quantity of timber has 
n the quays two or three months, and declares his belief 
ost of it will be there another month or two. He further 
that many of the vessels that brought this timber were 
it Gravesend for some time, incurring demurrage. The 
is, he says, that whereas one could, a fortnight, ago, 


- Norway to Hull (usually the same freivht as London) at 


42s. 6d., the same steamers require 55s. to London. At 
t the Hull freights are at least Ios. less than London 
to the delay or anticipated delay in discharging the cargo. 
‘chant therefore has to pay this extra price to get his 
*s, thus increasing the cost. 


: OBITUARY. 


Mr. Walter Busbridge. 


Walter Busbridge, of Plumstead, Kent, who died on 
fy 7, at the age of seventy-four, hi 1d done important work 
jloneer of technic: il education in the building trades. At 
e of fifteen he became an apprentice carpenter in the car- 
department at the Royal Arsenal, Woolwich, where, in 
*r, 1858, he entered the draughtsmen’s office. When, in 
Mr. T. Jones, one of the earliest Science and Art Depart- 
teachers, started classes in practical geometry and 
ne construction and drawing at the Arsen al, W alter 
idge became one of his most diligent and _ successful 
ts, and, qualifying for a teacher’s certificate, he, in con- 
yn with Mr. Jones, established at Woolwich the first class 
iIding construction opened in the London district. Sub- 
itly he established a group known as the Metropolitan 
ng Classes, in which he trained thousands of students, 
lof whom obt: ained responsible positions in various parts 
}world. Mr. Busbridge was a prominent Freemason. 
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the reach of everyone. 


Appointments Wanted. 
4 lines (about 28 words) 1s. 6d.; 3 insertions, 3s. 


ADVERTISER with spare time is open to pre- 
pare estimates, accounts, quantities, or keep 
builders’ books, on moderate terms_ by 
arrangement; very quick, careful _worker, 
twenty-four years’ experience in prices and 
routine.—Box 8994. 

ARGHITECT’S Assistant; nine years’ London 
experience; domestic work and country house 
restoration, flats and chambers, business and 
office premises, picture theatres, competition 
drawings; 50s.; London only.—Box 9120. 
ARCHITECT, disengaged owing to war; Lict. 
R.I.B.A.: 20 years’ first-class London experi- 
ence hospital, sanatoria, and housing work.— 
Write Architect, 16, Eccleston Street East, 
South Belgravia, 8.W. 9112 
ARCHITECT’S Assistant (A.R.I.B.A.), desires 
berth: design, general and detail drawings, 
surveying, levelling, specifications and per- 
spectives.—Box 9111. 

BUILDER’S Assistant (28) wants permanency ; 
practical; first-class draughtsman; quantities, 
estimating, supervision; thirteen years with 
large London contractors; salary about 50s. 
H. Richardson, 18, Campbell Road, Bow, E. 
9129. 

GENERAL Foreman; just finished large West- 
End job; highest references; good timekeeper 
and manager; thoroughly experienced in all 
branches; carpenter and joiner.—B., 40, 
Raleigh Road, Hornsey, N. 

PAINTER, Working Foreman, or otherwise; 
practical paperhanger and colourman; cr 
piecework (paperhanging); well up in City or 
West-End work; references; age 43.—Till, 17, 
Oakley Road, Southgate Road, N. 
SANITARY and Heating Engineer seeks re- 
engagement as estimator and supervisor; 


twenty years’ experience West-End and 
abroad; age 38; abstainer; excellent references. 


—H., 355. Sandycombe Road, Kew Gardens, W. 
SHOP Foreman.—Practical Carpenter and 
Joiner seeks re-engagement as above. Well up 
in all kinds of joinery work, both in hard and 
soft woods, stairs, shop, and office fittings, 
alterations: quick and accurate setter-out, pre- 
paring working details; used to all kinds of 
machinery; good references; six years with 
last firm.—A.B., 4, Landecroft Roaa, East Dul- 
wich, S.E. 

THE Association of Builders’ Foremen and 
Clerks of Works, 56, Old Bailey, E.C.—Expe- 
rienced Foremen and Clerks of Works can be 
obtained by applying to the Secretary, Mr. 
J. W. Sawyer, 214, Clapham Road, 8.W. Com- 
petent foremen and elerks of works are in- 
vited to join this Association. 8289 
TO Constructional Engineers and Architects 
(London).—Capable Assistant (married)  re- 
quires part time employment; work either at 
home or in office.—Box 9126. 


Competitions Open. 
9d. per line. 


CITY OF BRADFORD. 
COMPETITION. 

The Bradford Corporation invite COMPETI- 
TIVE DESIGNS for the RE-PLANNING of 
STREETS in the Central Area of the City of 
Bradford. Mr. Reginald Blomfield, R.A., will 
act as Assessor. First prize £500, second prize 
£3500, and third prize £200. 

Particulars may be obtained on application 
to the undersigned, accompanied by a deposit 
of £1 1s. 0d., but in case the particulars and 
plan are returned within ten days after re- 
ceipt thereof then the deposit of £1 1s. 0d. will 
ye returned 

FREDERICK STEVENS, Town Clerk. 

Town Hall, Bradford, 

19th Novemher, 1914. 9077 


Offices to Let. 
6d. per line. 


ARCHITECT has good private office, 18 ft. by 
10 ft., to let, with use of general office, waiting 
room and telephone, in Sackville Street, W. 
For full particulars.—Box 9114. 


A WELL-FITTED Drawing Office, with the use 
of the telephone and clerk, in Hanover Square 
district, suitable for an architect, surveyor, or 
engineer, to be let on monthly agreement.— 
Box 9124. 


Advertisers are purchasing the circulat 
and we are able to ‘announce that “ The We c 
larger than that of any other Architectural Journal. 
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PUBLISHER’S ANNOUNCEMENT. 


Appointments Vacant. 
6d. per line. 


ARCHITECT’S Assistant, fully qualified, wanted 
immediately in Birmingham, with knowledge 
of abstracting and billing quantities pre- 
ferred: state experience and salary required. 
—Box 9118. 


BUILDER’S Clerk.—Temporary assistance is 
required of a reliable bookkeeper and esti- 
mator (must be well up in estimating for 
alterations and repairs, taking off quantities, 
also outside management) by a small but 
growing concern, with a possible view to per- 
manency to an energetic man.—Apply, stating 
age, reference, and salary required, to King, 
Builder, Lime and Cement Merchant, Clacton- 
on-Sea. 


BUILDER’S Clerk wanted; man _ thoroughly 
used to the routine work of a builder’s office. — 
Apply, with full particulars, to Patrick Ureen, 
Ingatestone, Essex. 


DRAUGHTSMAN wanted for a few honrs in 
evenings each week; must be able to design 
small residences; preferably living near Wood 
Green.—F. S. I., 164, Palmerston Road, Bowes 
Park. 


IMPROVER or young junior wanted at once 
for busy provincial architect’s office at Leices- 
ter. Apply with specimens of work to Clares 
and Symons, 2, Berridge Street, Leicester. 9128 


HAMPSTEAD Borough Council.—Wanted at 
once, in the Borough Engineer’s Department, 
a Temporary Clerk Draughtsman; salary 30s. 
per week; one with municipal experience pre- 
ferred; state qualifications and age.—O. E. 
Winter, M.Inst.C.E., Borough Engineer, Town 
Hall, Haverstock Hill, N.W. 


TIMEKEEPER and Wages Clerk wanted imme- 
diately for large building contract; thoroughly 
reliable man, with previous experience; state 
age, salary, experience, references, and if dis- 
engaged.—Wm. Moss and Sons, Ltd., New Muni- 
tion Works, Saltley, Birmingham. 


Miscellaneous. 
6d. per line. 


BOOKS.—Books on Building Trades, Engineer- 
ing, Educational, Literary, Technical, and all 
other subjects; second-hand at half prices; 
new at 25 per cent. discount; catalogue free; 
state wants; books sent on approval; books 
bought; best prices given.—W. and G. Foyle, 
121-123, Charing Crose Road, London, W.C. 


TO ARCHITECTS COMPETING. 
SCHEMES & PoE Pe FOR ENCINEERING 
(Lighting, Heating, Ventilation, and Sanita- 
tion), and Architectural Metal Work, supplied 
free of charge of STRODE & CO., Ltd., 48, 
Osnaburgh Street, London, N.W. 


SECOND-HAND Optical Mart 

For the Purchase and Sale of 
LEVELS, THEODOLITES, DRAWING INSTRS. 
—Clarkson’s, 338, High Holborn, London, W.C. 
(Opposite Gray’s Inn Road). 


ARCHITECTS and Surveyors.—Partnerships.— 
Successions—or Amalgamations. For intro- 
ductions to gentlemen with experience and 
capital available to purchase, or for particu- 
lars of partnerships and practices for sale, 
town or country, apply to Goodchilds, 29, 
Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, or 
329, High Holborn, W.C. The recognised Part- 
nership Agents for the Profession. Mortgages 
negotiated. 


POLINC boards, selected length and thick- 
nesses, best quality and full measure, also 
scaffold boards, putlogs, scantlings, deals. bat- 
ten and boards; lowest wharf prices.—C. H. 
Glover and Co., Ltd., Importers, Hatcham Saw 
Mills, Old Kent Road. S.E. 


BLASK Auto-Copyist (foolscap); no further 
use; sell for 30s.; cost 45s—EK. J. P., 9, Night 
ingale Grove, Lewisham, 8.E. 9127 


“THE question of the cost of Advertising is governed entirely by the circulation of a publication. 
The prices for small Advertisements enumerated below are framed upon the lowest possible 


basis in order to allow the use of the columns of the Journal for “Wants,” &c., at a figure well within 


ion of a paper in buying space for their announcements, 
ekly Nett Sale of The Architects’ and Builders’ Journal is 


Miscellaneous—continued. 


TYPEWRITING; architect's and_ build 
specifications and reports a speciality; t 
monials copied; send for price list; pron 
cheap, and _  accurate.—Address, ets 
Typewriting Office, 65, Marsham Street, 
minster. 


WANTED, good poles, boards, putlogs, | 
delivered Loco Sidings, M.R., Saltley, Birm) 
ham; quote prices.—William Moss and § 
Ltd., Loughborough. 


THE proprietor of Patent No. 17,646 of 
for ‘‘ Improvements in foundations or suppi 
for buildings or other structures” is desir 
of disposing of the patent rights or of m 
tiating for the grant of licenses to work th 
under.—For particulars apply to G. F. Redi 
and Co., Chartered Patent Agents, 15, 8a 
Street, Finsbury, London, E.C.—Box 9125. 


GLASS.—Bargain full cases 16 oz. 34d. 
19 oz. 4d.; cut to size 16 oz. 44d.; 19 oz. 5d. 
quantities; price for small lots or glazed y 
dows on application.—C. JENNINGS AND ({ 
Timber Merchants, General Woodworkers, 
Pennywell Road, Bristol. 


Contracts Open. 
9d. per line. 


METROPOLITAN BOROUCH OF 
SHOREDITCH. 
The Shoreditch Borough Council invite T 
DERS for PAINTING and DECORATI 
WORKS at the SHOREDITCH TOWN HA 


. Old Street, E.C. 


A copy of the specification and form 
tender may be obtained from the ‘SBoroj 
Surveyor, at the Town Hall, Old Street, } 
upon the deposit of £10, which sum will 
returned upon the receipt of a bona- 
tender, after same has received the consid 
tion of the Council. 

The accepted tenderer will be required 
execute a contract for the due performa 
of the work. 

Specified and Trade Union rates of pay | 
hours of labour must be observed throught 
Sealed tenders upon the official form, 
dorsed ‘‘ Tender for Decorative Works, Shi 
ditch Town Hall,” must be delivered to 
Borough Surveyor’s Office by noon on M 

DAY, January 25, 1915. 
The lowest or any tender will not necessa 


be accepted. 
By Order, 


J. A. D. MILNE, 
Town Hall, Town Cler 
Old Street, E.C. 


January, 1915. 


Auction Sales. 
9d. per line. 


TO CONTRACTORS, BUILDERS AND OTHE 
By order of the Metropolitan Tunnel | 
Public Works Co., Ltd., on account of ¢ 
pletion of contract. Messrs. 
FULLER, HORSEY, SONS AND CASSELL 
instructed to SELL BY AUCTION, in lots 
the Depot. Didsbury, near Manchester, 
WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 20, 1915, at ele 
o’clock precisely, 

CONTRACTORS’ PLANT, MACHINERY, : 
MATERIAL, including Reavell’s Quadruj 
Air Compressors, each coupled to 35-h.p, V 
able-Speed Motor, 410 volts; 3 Electric Wine 
with 12-h.p. D.C. Motors; 4 Electric Centrifu 
and Boreas Pumps; Crompton’s Auto-( 
verter. 480 50; two 3-h.p. D.C. Motors, 440 vo 
10 Pulsometer and Diaphragm Pumps; 
3-ton Loco. Steam Cranes; 6 Vertical Boil 
Root’s Blowers; five #yard Skips; quam 
Wrought-iron Tanks, Leather Belting, In 
rubber Hose, 800 ft. 4 in. and 6 in. Wrouf 
Tron Pipe, 1.200 ft. 9 in. Steel Air Pipe, 600 ft, { 
Cast-Iron Pipe, Copper Piping and Wire, 
Steel Scrap. quantity Deals and Pitch-l 
Baulk and Half Timbers and other Effects. 

May be viewed three days prior to sale | 
Catalogues had of Messrs. Fuller. Horsey | 
Co., 11, Billiter Square, London, E.C. ; 
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EDs O Release 


N interesting article on “Modern Contract 
Management,” contributed to the present issue 
by a practical man, reviews some of the changes 

that within recent years have modified the conduct of 
building operations. Although our contributor takes, 
on the whole, a somewhat superficial survey of the 
situation, his observations have been made “on the 
spot,” and his comments upon what he has seen are not 
without value as an intelligent expression of views that 
are probably current among what may be called the 
non-commissioned officers of the building army. 


* * * 


First comes a mild protest against an assumed degra- 
dation of the builder’s foreman. Large contractors 
now employ an outside visiting manager or walking 
foreman, having under his general superintendence 
several contracts, and depriving the foreman on the 
job of much of the authority and responsibility he 
formerly enjoyed. It is insinuated that not only is the 
reduced status and lessened value of the job foreman 
duly assessed in the wages list, but it 1s probably 
reflected in the character of the work in which, it is 
inferred, his interest has deteriorated morally as well 
as substantially. There is, then, on this showing, some 
danger of the old intensive influence upon details bemg 
relaxed. For our part, we think better of the builder’s 
foreman than to suppose him so easily capable of 
demoralisation. Besides, as our contributor remarks, 
it is from the ranks of job foremen that the peripatetic 
foremen are selected, and the hope of promotion would 
surely keep the job foreman up to the mark. Our 
experience of the job foreman is that he is usually a 
man who “ knows his job” and delights in doing it to 
the best of his ability, which in these days of wide- 
spread facilities for technical education is very con- 
siderable. As to the travelling foreman, it is quite 
obvious that his opportunities for putting into practice 
the scientific maxim, “ Examine and compare,” should 
certainly make for progress and efficiency. 


% Lat ae % 


A more important point to which our contributor 
draws attention 1s that of the ever-growing practice of 
sub-letting, which certainly tends to restrict the job- 
foreman’s outlook, and, what ig much worse, too often 
causes an untoward clashing of interests. But it is 
hardly fair to attribute this practice to the general 
contractor, with whom, in point of fact, it is a chronic 
grievance. But the modern tendency towards 
specialisation is too strong for him. For many reasons 
he would very gladly have kept all the work in his own 
hands; but the specialist carries toomany guns for him, 
and has a mastery over mysteries and complexities to 
which the building contractor could not be expected to 
attain. Still, there should be some remedy for the con- 
flict of interests which sub-letting has set up, and it is 
not to be supposed that this matter will escape atten- 


tion in the new forms of contract that are now unde 
consideration by the R.I.B.A., the Society of Arch 
tects, and the employing builders’ organisations. 

+ * = = 


That rather mysterious and obscure building “th 
King’s Jewel House,” at Westminster, having bee 
exposed to view by the demolitions in Old Palac 
Yard, many worthy citizens, previously unaware of if 
existence, are inquiring into its history. They will nm 
get much satisfactory information about it, very litt: 
being available. What has suddenly assumed prom 
nence is a square tower standing to the south of th 
Abbey Chapter-house. It 1s supposed to have bee 
built in the stormy days of King Richard the Secon 
on a site bought from the monastery by Edward I] 
Those being the days of rebellions and popular tumul 
—one remembers the schoolroom thrill of the sixtee 
year-old Monarch’s intrepid address to the infuriate 
populace in Smithfield, when Wat Tyler was slat 
“What is the meaning of this disorder, my goc 
people? Are ye angry that ye have lost your leader 
I am your king: I will be your leader! ”—Richai 
might well require a place of safety for his jewels; an 
the square tower at Westminster may very plausib! 
be accredited as representing the fourteenth-centut 
idea of strong-room construction. 

* ¥ ¥ & 


It is sturdy enough in appearance; and the solidit 
of its construction, no less than its comparative 
secluded position, suggested, in 1869, its use by tl 
Standards Department of the Board of Trade. Whe 
the royal jewels and regalia were removed the tow 
was used as a sort of Record Office, or place of storag 
for Acts of Parliament—a dismal fate for a decél 
building. It is oblong in plan, with a square additic 
on the south-east, and the lower floor is vaulted in & 
bays, with bosses at the intersection of the ribs showm 
vigorous carving—human heads, dragons. and birds,’ 
well as foliage—features that seem to anticipate # 
Early Renaissance. Of course, the fine old timber ro 
is said to be of chestnut, but is more likely to be oal 
these two timbers being hard to discriminate. and # 
chestnut having acquired, since Washington’s day, 
legendary affinity that creates instinctive distrust whe 
ever a “ venerable chestnut roof ” 1s mentioned. 
examination these alleged chestnut roofs usually tm 
out to be oak, and are all the better for that, except: 
the eyes of those whom Mr. Bernard Shaw calls “t 
incurably romantic.” 

* * * * 


That delightful gossipping philosopher, “TI 
Londoner,” of the “Evenmg News,” has, it seems, 
friend who is, or was, an architect. ‘‘ The playf 
fates which lark with our destinies, which make 1 
tinkers and tailors. soldiers and sailors, without allo 
ing us any fair choice, told my friend to be an archite 
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ind an architect he was, hard at work with a board and 
| T-square, before he had time to say nay. But he 
jught to have been a toyman.” There was to be an 
jxhibition of toys: proceeds for the benefit of the 
selgian refugees ; and “So soon as my friend heard of 
ae scheme he covered up his Elevation of Proposed 
Tew Baths and Washhouses and began to make toys 
5 though he had been bred to the business, as though 
e had been a Noah’s arkitect from tne cradle.” Well! 


* * * * 


_ Never were such toys as the architect made, and 
The Londoner” infers that we English have the 
enius that could make a wreck of Germany’s export 
py trade. But, alas, “ English commerce lacks alert- 
‘ess: my poor friend will go on toiling: as a mere archi- 
ect, laying out ground-plans, taking out quantities— 
e hatés taking out quantities.” A light breaks in 
ponus. Many a pretty-pretty, Ideal Homey, garden- 
aburby little villa has filled us with faint. sweet 
vemories of we knew not what. But now we know. 
+ was the enchanting art of the toyman. Clearly 
The Londoner’s” friend is not the only architect 
ith a genius for toy-making. It is merely a question 
f scale. But why does he mortify his flesh with the 
iking out of quantities? Are the quantity surveyors 
‘lso busy—toy-making, perhaps—that he can find no 
urcease from his hateful task ? 


} * * = > 


“Mr. Punch” must needs have his fleer at “ short-life ” 
shools. He takes for his text this news item: “As 
vere is every probability that the child population 
= Kensington will decline in the future owing to the 
gration of families to the outer suburbs, the L.C.C. 
coposes to meet the present demand for a new school 
y building a ‘short-life school,’ one that will last but 
renty years.” “ Punch’s”” comment is: “ The difficulty, 
course, will be so to construct it that it will collapse 
ently on the last day of its twentieth year, and the 
-oblem threatens to tax to the utmost the ingenuity of 
ur jerry-builders.” If “Mr. Punch” will search his 
wn heart and his own files, he may possibly perceive 
vat he is himself engaged in edifying with the lighter 
hough not always the newer) materials of construc- 
on, but is not therefore necessarily a jerry-builder ; 
nd we fervently hope that any “ wonderful-one-hoss- 
iay-like” collapse that may ultimately overtake him 
ill be delayed far beyond the term of years which he 
» whimsically interprets. 


\ 


* * * % 


If manufacturers are not by this time fully awake to 
‘eir opportunities for the capture of enemy trade, it 
| not the fault of the property agents. Railway 
ation hoardings bear the cheery injunction to build 
ctories while the sites are still available, as the land 
being rapidly taken up by merchants anxious to get 
leir share of enemy trade; and a firm of “ factory 
fecialists and surveyors” report t>» the “ Financial 
ews” that in 1914 the sales and letting of factory 
operty, wharves, land, etc., showed far better results 
an those for the preceding year, the war having pro- 
iced a demand for factories and commercial property 
all descriptions. This demand arose primarily to 
leet the requirements of the Government for the 
anufacture of the necessary war equipment, and 
eondarily for the manufacture in th's country of goods 
jeviously imported. It is stated also that Belgian 
anufacturers are acquiring or building in this country 
‘ctories in which to carrv on the industries which the 
ur brought to a standstill in their own country. More- 
er, according to this firm of specialists, “the declara- 
m of peace should mean the opening up by our 
mufacturers of an enormous overseas trade, both 
th our colomies and new possessions. and with the 
orld’s markets in general.” We can the more readily 
lieve it since this is exactly the view we have consis- 
fatly expressed from the outset. 


; At the very moment when we are being advised 
(perhaps with doubtful wisdom) that our underground 
cellars afford us the safest refuge against possible 
attacks by assassins in the air, the London County 
Counc'l are seeking powers, in their new Act, to abolish 
basements. That, at any rate, seems to be the spirit 
of the provision that “where any part of a house or 
building cannot, in the opinion of the Council, be 
drained by gravitation into a sewer under all conditions 
of flow in such sewer,” the owner may be required, if in 
the opinion of the Council that course be necessary, to 
fill in the basement, but he will not be compelled to do 
it at his own expense, as the Council will reimburse him: 
within reasonable limits. We are glaa to see this 
recognition of an equitable principle that we have often 
advocated—namely, that a property owner who is com- 
pelled to do something in the public interest should not 
thereby be made to suffer loss, or possibly ruin. It is 
evidently realised how great a hardship may be 
inflicted, for instance, on the inheritor of a few houses 
who finds that in taking them over he has incurred a 
greater lability, in the matter of drainage or other 
requirements, than the property is worth. As for base- 
ments, they are out of fashion; but where they remain 
they certainly cannot be allowed to continue in 
existence as a menace to the public health. Cellars 
are in a different categorv. With them there need be 
no question of drainage. There are up-to-date methods 
of keeping them perfectly dry; and where they are 
used ma‘nly for coal-storage, and are kept reasonably 
clear of the miscellaneous rubbish which in untidv 
households naturally gravitates towards them, and 
when, as in modern dwellings they always are, they are 
sufficiently ventilated, they help to keep the house dry 
and well aired. 


* * * * 


Often, as may be supposed, we receive for publica- 
tion letters which we do not feel justified in printing. 
Naturally the decision must be left to the editorial 
discretion. One such letter which is now before us 
relates to recruiting. Its writer makes a complaint 
with which we have but small sympathy. Its essence 
amounts to little more than an assertion that architects 
and members of the allied professions have been 
required to perform the menial but eminently useful 
offices that fall to the lot of soldiers serving in the 
ranks. Our correspondent does not state his grievance 
in this bald way, and that is why we do not print his 
letter ; for the case, as he states it, might possibly have 
a deterrent effect on a few Sybarites who are still 
hesitating as to whether or not they shall do their plain 
duty. 

* * ae * 

Not but what the army would be better without the 
fastidious and over-sensitive youth who thinks more 
of his own personal comfort than of his country’s need ; 
but we have it in mind that the Laodicean himself 
would be all the better for the opportunity of harden- 
ing his heart and his muscles by a little wholesome out- 
door exercise, and we should be sorry to put into these 
pages any word that would deprive him of so fine a 
chance of proving his manhood. Curiously enough, 
there came to hand almost simultaneously with our 
correspondent’s complaint a private letter from a young 
professional friend now serving with the colours who, 
it he were not too happy to make a grievance of his par- 
ticular disappoimtment, might be said to have provided 
us with an exact equipoise to our correspondent’s 
jeremiad. Our cheery friend simply revels in the rough 
work that falls to his share, and it 1s his constant dread 
that he may be at any moment withdrawn from the 
manly work of excavation and barrow-wheeling and 
put to the far less congenial work of the draughtsman’s 
office: He is actually sorry that the authorities are 
aware of his professional skill. His, we feel, is the 
right view. One should not join the army as an archi- 
tect, but as a soldier. 


SS Sa 
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THES EUAVES 


Cunard Building, Liver pool. 


N the fine open site at the Pierhead, Liverpool, 
two important buildings have already been 
erected—the Mersey Docks and Harbour 

Board Offices, by Messrs. Briggs, Wolstenholme, and 
Thornely, and the Liver Building, by Mr. Aubrey 
Thomas. Between them is now in progress of erection 
a building which will form the head offices of the 
Cunard Steamship line. From the plate of the main 
elevation, which is given in this issue, it will be seen 
that the design follows the style of the Roman 
Renaissance palaces. There are six floors, with a bold 
crowning cornice, and plain attic. Reinforced concrete 
is being used for the construction, with Portland stone 
as a facing. Messrs. Willink and Thicknesse, 
FF.R.ILB.A. of Liverpool, are the architects, 
associated with whom are Messrs. Mewés and Davis, of 
London and Paris, as consulting architects. The con- 
tractors are Messrs. W. Cubitt and Co., of London. 
The ground-floor plan of the building is reproduced 
on the next page. 


Palazzo Bartolini-Salimbent, Florence. 


THere is an air of magnificent dignity about this 
facade which at once arrests attention, and a careful 
study of its parts serves but to confirm one’s first 
impression of admiration. The ground floor has a 
well-proportioned central doorway surrounded by 
smooth stone walling, and above is a fine scheme of 
fenestration, while the strong cornice fittingly com- 
pletes a design which displays in every part the hand 
of a talented architect. The Palazzo Bartolini was 
built about 1520 from the designs of Baccio di 
Agnolo, to whom also has been attributed the Palazzo 
Antinori, one of the most delightful of the smaller 
Florentine palaces. 


New Wing to Madingley Hall. 


Madingley Hall is an ancient house of considerable 
historical and architectural interest, whicn had fallen 
during last century into neglect, in spite of the fact 
that the late King Edward lived there for the period 
when, as Prince of Wales, he was at the University of 
Cambridge. The house and estate were eventually 
acquired by Colonel Harding, who proceeded with 
much taste and knowledge to make the house more 
worthy of its traditions by embellishing 1. within in a 
manner suitable to its date. In course of time the rein- 
statement of part of the north wing, which had been 
pulled down in order to dig for the minerals beneath 
it, came under consideration, and it was carried out 
under the advice of Messrs. Gotch and Saunders in the 
manner shown. The terraces and steps adjoining the 
house were erected at the same time ; subsequently the 
long terrace wall with its steps was added, ~o the great 
improvement of the general appearance. Much care 
was bestowed upon the selection of the bricks for the 
new work, and by choosing them from different yards, 
and of a variety of colours, a general tone was obtained 
hardly distinguishable, even at close quarters, from 
that of the old work. The stonework was also toned 
down to harmonise it with the old stonework, and the 
casual observer would not supvose, unless he were told 
otherwise, that he was looking upon work that was but 
a year or two old. 


Houses on Ham Common. 


These two houses suggest the wide range in treat- 
ment which is possible even with small compositions. 
Forbes House presents a long low front, with two 
simple ranges of windows, the central one giving a 
focus to the composition. A well-designed cornice 
serves as a binding line across the slightly advanced 
central block, which is further marked by quoins. In 


| 
this manner the fagade is prevented from appearing 
monotonous. The whole scheme is quite unobtrusive 
has an air of well-being about it, and is attractive 
these respects. A detail of interest is the wrought 
iron gate, of eighteenth-century type, between brie) 
piers crowned by stone pine-apples. In the case of thi 
other house illustrated, Ensleigh Lodge, it is th 
unusual outhne that attracts attention, the wings being 
shaped to the form of a cyma reversa, and each havin 
a large arched opening; one filled by a window, th 
other by doors to a coach-house. The entrance door 
way 1s not emphasised, its position being such that t 
do so would upset the whole composition and make i 
lop-sided. 


Balusters, No. 5, Bloomsbury Square, Landon. 


Isaac Ware (d. 1766) was the architect of No. § 
Bloomsbury Square, which is a very characteristi 
example of his work. There are two interesting 
types of iron balusters on the stairs, one, on the mai 
stair from-the entrance hall to the first floor, a fin 
specimen of wrought iron, with scrolls and leaf work 
the other, from the first floor to the second, in cast iron 
We publish a detail of the latter. This is undoubtedh 
of late eighteenth or early-nineteenth century date, a 
may be judged from its Greek character. The casting 
is very clean and well finished. 


Cambacérés Monument, Pere Lachaise, Paris. 

In this design, erected to Prince Cambacérés, juris 
and second consul after the 18th Brumaire, four angl 
pilasters support a Doric entablature, which forms tht 
base for a marble altar of antique form. On the fron 
of the altar are carved the arms of the prince, with; 
laurel wreath on each of the other faces, a-d reverse¢ 
torches at the corners. The monument was designet 
by M. Marcel,'the sculpture having been executed bj 
M. Plantar. To those not familiar with the Cemeten 
of Pere lLachaise—and few are familiar with ai 
enclosure containing more than 20,000 monuments=— 
the possibilities of architectural effect in the design o 
tombs will hardly be appreciated. Great interest 
therefore, attaches to this series of designs, dating fron 
a period when classical architecture was well under 
stood. As will be seen, they comprise a great mani 
different types. 


Design from Krafft. 

The garden pavilion at Versailles illustrated thi 
week is described on Krafft’s plate as being for th 
“ci-devant Md. Elsibeth ”—presumably that unfortu 
nate woman, sister of Louis X VI., who, if she sharet 
the joys of the great palace with Marie Antoinette, als 
shared the terrors of the Temple, and was guillotine 
on May 10, 1794. The pavilion is quite grandiose il 
its diminutive way, providing a stately circular dining 
room with a salon leading out of it on om 
side, a bedroom on another side, and a boudoir on é 
third side, with kitchen and appurtenant offices below 
ground ; the whole very ingenuously planned. Thest 
designs from Krafft include a number of most engaging 
shapes for rooms, and in studying their disposition iti 
not a little strange to notice how curiously juxtaposet 
these often are, according to modern ideas. In the 
house at Meudon, for instance, illustrated last week 
there is a bathroom opening out of the dining-room: 
while in the bedrooms the accommodation of a fair 
sized bed would seem to have been a difficult problem 
Nevertheless, the designs are most serviceable, amt 
apart from the elegance of their exterior architectura 
effect they offer many a suggestion in axial and sym: 
metrical planning which should prove acceptable t 
architects to-day. It should be noted that Chalgrmn 
who designed this garden pavilion, was the architect o 
the great Arc de Triomphe erected by Napoleon 
Some particulars of Krafft’s career will be found o 


page 43. 
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HE following is a list of architects who carried out 
work in Ireland during the eighteenth century :— 


The Brothers Adam. 

The chief works carried out in Ireland by these 
famous brothers are: Castle Upton, additions and 
stables; Aldborough House; many interiors in Dublin 
and elsewhere ; several designs for alterations and addi- 
tions to various country houses. The plans in some 
cases are preserved in the Adam Museum. 


John Aheron. 

Probably came to Dublin from Limerick. Practised 
in Dublin in the middle of the eighteenth century. He 
made several designs for houses in Ireland, some of 
which were published by him in a book. The author 
has been unable to trace evidence that any existing 
houses are from his designs. There is no date, but 
many of the plates are dated 1754. Newbury rather 
suggests his work—the only house I can think of that 
does so, except the Glasnevin Convent (Archbishop 
Lindsay’s House). 

Bindon. 

Son of David Bindon, Clooney, co. Clare, M.P. for 
Ennis. Studied in Italy and elsewhere. Died 1705. 
His architectural works include: Bessborough, Kil- 
kenny; Woodstock, Kilkenny; Castlemorres; Russ- 
borough, in conjunction with Cassels, or added to after 
death of Cassels. Bindon also practised as a portrait 
painter. 

Cassels. 

Celebrated as a great domestic architect. He com- 
bined good planning on noble lines with great refine- 
ment of detail. His work is nearly always simple, and 
depends on its good proportions and direct appeal for 
its effect. He employed the Doric Order far more 
than any other, and another special characteristic is his 
use of barrel or vaulted ceilings. He made an 
important feature of his entrance halls, which fre- 
quently have high coved ceilings. In his use of the 
Orders he adhered to fairly strict Classic proportion. 
His most simple details are full of charm, and are 
nearly always effective. He used the Venetian window 
frequently. His works in Dublin comprise: Leinster 
House; Rotunda; Molesworth Street houses; 
Henrietta Street houses; Tyrone House; dining-hall 
at Trinity College; the University Press; Bank (pos- 
sibly designed original); Clanwilliam House 
(probably); Nos. 18 and 18a, Sackville Street ; in the 
country—Ballyhaise, co. Cavan; Newbridge, co. 
Dublin; Carton, co. Kildare; Hortland, Kildare; 
Westport, llayo; Ballinter, Meath; Summerhill, co. 
Meath ; Roundwood (?), Queen’s County ; Hazlewood, 
Sligo; Waterston, Meath: Powerscourt, Wicklow, 
remodelled ; Russborough, finished by Bindon. 


Sir William Chambers. 

The well-known English architect. His work is 
generally strictly Classic, and the formal proportions 
of the Orders are usually adhered to. He was always 
scholarly and dignified without, perhaps, showing any 
very striking note of his own individuality. His works 
in Ireland comprise the Casino, Marino, co. Dublin; 
the Chapel at Trinity College, Dublin ; the “ Ely Gate,” 
Rathfarnham Castle. 


Thomas Cooley. 

1744-1784. Came to Dublin in 1769, when his 
design for the Royal t xchange, submitted in competi- 
tion with sixty others, was successful. His work shows 
a fine conception of planning and massing. His detail 
does not call for special comment. Works—In Dublin, 
Old Hibernian Marine School (Ivory, according to 
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Falkiner); Newgate; Four Courts, facade of wi 
wing; City Hall. Mount Kennedy, co. Wicklow. 


Davis Ducart. 
Killshannick, co. Cork ; Castletown, co. Kilkenny 


George Ensor. 

Practised in Dublin. There is no record of 4} 
country work by him, with the exception of ¢ 
example. He was apparently also a _ speculat 
builder, as several leases of building sites to him are 
existence, and in many cases there is a record of | 
having built houses on these. Huis work was entir} 
in the Adam style of the last quarter, although it 1 
speculation as to how much of his decorative worx Y§ 
his own design. His planning was rather good, and} 
generous lines. Works in Dublin—East side of R 
land Square; Antrim House, Nos. 33 and 34, Merri 
Street ; houses in St. Stephen’s Green ; houses in Hu} 
street rete: 


James Gandon. 

1745-1824. Apprenticed to Chambers. Camé 
Dublin in 1781, to build the Customs House. Practis 
there until his death. Hus plans were often ine 
venient, but no architect of his day understood bet 
how to produce an effect of grandeur in a buildn 
His detail is vigorous and individual. Works 
Dublin—The Four Courts (completea Cooley’s desi 
but largely modified this) ; Customs House ; portico} 
House of Lords; Military Hospital; Old Carli} 
Bridge. Emo, Queen’s County. 


Thomas Ivory. 

Started as a carpenter in Cork, but studied drawj] 
and architecture, and became drawing master at 1 
Royal Drawing School. His work shows gr 
delicacy and skill in handling the Adam type that w 
the fashion at the time he practised. 'Works—Ne 
comen House— (bank); the Bluecoat School (1 
completed to his design). 


Francis Johnston. 

1761-1829. The best known Dublin architect of, 
day. He lived in 64, Eccles Street, and was architt 
to the Board of Works. He practised during the ti 
of the Greek Revival and was influenced by tl 
Works—St. George’s Church; Bank of Ireland (alte; 
tions); G.P.O.; Gateway to Royal Hospital; R.o. 
presented by him to the city ; Townley Hall, Louth. 


William Leeson. | 
Works—Pallas, co. Galway ; Kilboy, co. Tipperar 
Traverston, co. Tipperary. 7 


Robert Mack. 

No record seems to exist of this architect beyo 
the fact that in 1761 he lived in James’s Street and W 
described as a mason. He was probably a build 
Powerscourt House, Dublin. was designed by him. 


William and James Paine. 

English architects of some renown. They wre 
several books dealing with various architectural su 
jects, which are profusely illustrated from their ©\ 
drawings. They are described in a publisher’s advi 
tisement of 1805 as “Architects and Carpenter 
Their decorative work is in a degenerate Adam sty 
‘Ballymoat, co. Roscommon, was erected from thi 
se st Peters. 
Brown’s Hill, Carlow. | 

Rothery. 


Mount Tobin, Clare; Doneraile, Cork ; Newmark 
Cork ; Clonfert, Cork. 


| George Semple. 
_ Seems to have had an important practice, although 
ew authentic buildings by him remain. His work, so 
ar as can be judged by remaining examples, shows 
implicity of detail and general grouping. There is 
o record of his training. Towards the end of his life 
e published a book under the title of “ Hibernian Free 
“rade,” as a plan for the general improvement of 
reland, MDCCLXXX. The first part deals with 
echnical details, of building bridges and other struc- 
ires under water, and the second with the improve- 
rent of the commercial and landed interest in Ireland. 
. good deal of the book is taken up with minute details 
ff the difficulties he encountered when designing and 
reparing the foundations of old Essex Bridge. His 
mginal drawings of the building are preserved in 
wift’s Hospital. Works—Swift’s Hospital ; old Essex 
ridge. 
} Sandys. 
, Sallymount. 
, John Smyth. 
, Works—St. Thomas’s Church; St. Catherine’s 


burch (rebuilt) ; Provost’s House (working drawings). 


| James Wyatt. 

Probably the inventor of the window of the three- 
izht sash type called “Wyatt” windows. His work 
bes not show any great skill or power of design. 
orks—Castlecoole, co. Dublin ; Avondale (probably). 
Authorities—Georgian Society, Vols. 1-5; Dublin, 
7S. A. O. Fitzpatrick; Dictionary of Dublin, by E. 
acDowell Cosgrave, M.D.; Foundation of the King’s 
ospital, by Sir Fredk. R. Falkiner; Malton’s Views 
| Ireland; Dictionary of Irish Artists, by W. G. 
rickland ; Hibernian Free Trade, by G. Semple ; the 
actical House Carpenter, by William Paine; A 
meral Treatise of Architecture, by John Aheron; 
acyclopedia Britannica; Arthur Young, etc. 


A NOTE: ON KRAFFT, 


EAN CHARLES KRAFFT, the celebrated archi- 
_ tectural draughtsman, a series of whose draw- 
__ Ings are now being illustrated in this Journal, was 
jnin1764. After the Revolution he settled in Paris, 
Nere he seems to have been carried away with 
husiasm for the magnificent buildings then in 
)eTess. . 

urand’s masterly exposition of all known archi- 
tural compositions was published in 1800, but this 
lt with the aspect of monumental architecture. The 
“rgies and discernment of Krafft, inspired no doubt 
the successes of Durand’s volume, caused him to 
lect data in regard to the numerous villas and town 
‘ses newly erected in Paris and its environs. 

de evidently knew that an appreciative audience 
ald soon be found for such a volume as he proposed, 
| his foresight in printing portions of the text in 
glish, French, and German was soon justified. 
dies of his publications were sent to every country, 
. immediately influenced taste. All the leading 
)zlish architects, including Nash, Soane, Smirke, 

tdwick, and Cockerell, had copies of one or the 

ter of the books. This in a great measure accounts 

) the architecture of the Regency period, and later 

) the development of a distinctive style for seaside 

’ns and such suburbs as St. John’s Wood, and the 

lirbs of Bristol, Cheltenham, and Leamington. The 

ence and simplicity of the style illustrated by 

{fft appealed to English taste, and although the 

utecture of Regent Street was the outcome of an 

inal mind and unique conditions, there can be no 

Wlow of a doubt that contemporary French architec- 

offered some part of the inspiration. 

he scope of Krafft’s studies extended to buildings 

(ted as early as 1780, and included villas from the 
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fashionable suburbs of Passy, Auteuil, Boulogne, 
Meudon, Saint-Cloud, Versailles, Marly, Saint-Ger- 
main, Courbevoie, Choisy, Montmorency, Sarcelles, 
Epinay, etc. Illustrations from the foregoing places 
are embodied in Plans, etc., des plus belles maisons et 
hotels a Parts et dans les environs, Paris, 1801-2. 

In 1805 there appeared L’Art de Char pente, edited 
by Krafft, and in 1809 two volumes dealing with rZans 
des beaux Jardins dela France, and in the same year 
an important volume, Portes cocheres et Portes a’entrée 
de Paris, with fifty plates. This series was con- 
tmued by Thiolett, who published in 1849 a revised 
edition, mcluding many later works. 

Krafft drew the line illustrations in pencil and 
arranged the series in groups. He worked with Ran- 
sonnette, the engraver, and for the majority of the 
plates employed other engravers to assist in publica- 
tion. The names on the plates, among others, include 
Boudions, Boulay, Hibon, and Van-Maélle. Krafft 
died in Paris in December, 1833. 

An extract from an advertisement of the period 
reads: Books sold by the editors—Krafft, Architecte. 
Rue de Bourgogne No. 1,463, Faubourg Saint-Ger- 
main: and Ransonnette, Graveur, Rue du Figuier 
No. 43, quartier Saint-Paul. 


THE BUILDING TRADES EXHIBITION. 


T is now definitely announced that the Building 

| Trades Exhibition, which normally became due in 
the spring of the present year, has been postponed 

to the spring of 1916. This decision should by no 
means be taken to indicate any lack of interest or of 
enterprise, and still less any trade depression. Nearly 
all the floor-pace at Olympia having been engaged, it 
would be quite possible to hold a representative exhibi- 
tion, and the decision not to proceed with it was not 
reached until the close of last year, when it was realised 
that so many architects, builders, and surveyors, and 
members of their staffs. being absent with His 
Mayjesty’s Forces, and building trades firms being so 
busily engaged with Government contracts, the pre- 


sent year would be quite inopportune for the Exhibi- 
tion. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


Architects and Builders and Income-tax. 
Lo the Editors of THE ARCHITECTS’ AND BUILDERS’ 
JOURNAL. 

SIRS,—As many architects and builders have been 
adversely affected by the War, I should like to draw 
the attention of your readers to the concession which 
was granted by the Chancellor a short while ago. 

Where the profits of the present year have fallen 
below the average of the previous three years, a tax- 
payer has the right to bring into the average the profit 
for this year in place of that for the first of the three 
years already taken into average. 

An example will perhaps more clearly illustrate this. 
Suppose a tax-payer’s profits for the years IQII, IQI2, 
and 1913 have been 41,500, 41,200, and 41,500 
respectively, then the assessment levied upon him for 
1914-15 would be upon the average of these three 
amounts—namely, £1,400. But if the taxpayer could 
prove that his profits had dropped to, say, 4300 for 
1914, then he would be entitled to take the average of 
the three years 1912, 1913, and 1914, and in this par- 
ticular case they would be £1,000, so that a saving of 
tax would be effected upon £400, which, at the high 
rate at present in force, would mean a considerable 
amount. 


WILFRED T. FRY, Secretary. 
The Income-tax Reclamation Association, Ltd. 62 
and 63, Queen Street, London, E.C. 
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MODERN CONTRACT 
MANAGEMENT. 


The revolutionary changes which have 
been and are taking place in building 
methods have, perhaps, rather tended to 
obscure the accompanying changes in the 
personnel of the building staff. 

To take first the general foreman: we 
are all acquainted with the old type. He 
was usually a man who had occupied pro- 
gressively all the positions subordinate to 
his final eminence, was of ripe experience, 
and had a great deal of sympathy with his 
work—largely the outcome of having been 
a craftsman himself. He generally sur- 
rounded himself with trustworthy ‘‘ subs,”’ 
who relieved him of the necessity of con- 
tinually watching the men and the work, 
thereby enabling him to devote the 
necessary time to the devising of ways and 
means and arranging things with the fore- 
sight which is an_ essential factor of 
success—financial or other. All things on 
the job were subservient to his authority, 
and he was, of course, responsible for the 
way in which the ledgers balanced. Given 
the right man there could be no better 
arrangement. 

The modern tendency is for the large 
contractor to employ = an ‘ outside 
manager’? or ‘‘ walking foreman x 
usually recruited from the ranks of the 
foremen already in his employment—and 
it is their duty to visit the various jobs and 
arrange for the delivery of materials and 
the conduct of the various sub-contracts. 
They thus relieve the foreman of a good 
measure of responsibility, and this relief is 
regrettable, for, as every student of human 
nature knows, the consciousness of 
responsibility stiffens the back of a capable 
man, and any compulsion to do anything 
against what he deems—rightly — or 
wrongly—to be his better judgment does 
not tend to make him keen upon its 
success. 

It is also the practice of modern con- 
tractors to sublet the greater part of their 
work, with the frequent consequence that 
nothing remains directly under the fore- 
man’s control but the carcass of the build- 
ing and perhaps the fixing of the joinery. 
Hence too often one hears the remark, 
when the work of another contractor is 
concerned, ‘‘ That’s their trouble,” so that 
the progress of the job is frequently a 
record of strife between the various con- 
tractors, each seeking some advantage at 
the expense of the other—or of the job— 
and things are done out of their proper 
sequence, with the inevitable result. ‘The 
clerk of works—if the job be so fortunate 
as to have one—has added to his already 
numerous functions that of peacemaker, 
and he often needs to be a born diplomatist 
to evade responsibilities, properly belong- 
ing to other people, which they will un- 
doubtedly attempt to thrust upon him 
unless he is particularly wary. 

Under the new system the contractor, 
realising the lessened amount of respon- 
sible work the foreman has to do, often 
insists upon giving him a smaller wage, or, 
alternatively, upon his dispensing with and 
doing the work of the sub-foremen, for- 
getting that the looker-on sees most of 
the game and also depriving himself of the 
services of those men whose self-respect 
would not permit of their accepting such 
conditions. 

In the matter of salary, most employers 
are prone to view with alarm any sub- 
stantial increase; and where a_ good 
number of men are concerned, it is no 
doubt a formidable matter; but when a 
man is placed in a position where by his 


vigilance he can save or by his carelessness 
he can lose his employer pounds any and 
every day, an extra half-guinea or so per 
week: pales into insignificance. 

The writer recalls a significant incident 
bearing upon this. A man had applied 
for a certain position of responsi 
bility. In the course of an interview, the 
question of salary being raised, the appli- 
cant named a certain rather modest sum 
as being acceptable, whereupon the 
prospective employer—who may be counted 
as one of the most successful men in the 
building world—informed him that no man 


in his employment holding a similar 
position to the one under discussion 


received so small a wage. and, strange to 
say, the applicant was not engaged, the 
employer evidently supposing that the 
applicant had asked for as much as he 
thought himself worth. 

The ranks of the various tradesmen 
employed on a building are at present a 
mixture of two generations, and the differ- 
ence between them is, to a_ superficial 
observer, not very apparent; but to those 
intimately in touch with them, it is there 
to a marked degree. This is not intended 
to be a slight upon those of the last genera- 
tion, who under great difficulties rendered 
themselves competent in a manual and 
intellectual sense, but refers to the majority, 
who were largely the creatures of circum- 
stance. 

At one time—not very remote—a fore- 
man would regard jealously any of his 
subordinates who evinced any desire to 
acquire a knowledge of the things which 
he deemed to be his special preserve, and 
I have known a sub-foreman discharged 
because he had the temerity to enter the 
‘holy of holies’? and examine the draw- 
ings which his superior thought it his 
exclusive function to interpret. 

It used to be said that all that was 
required of the average journeyman was a 
certain amount of manual dexterity— 
the common phrase was ‘‘ main strength 
and ignorance ”—and anv attempt to use 
his reasoning faculties was deprecated as 
presumptuous. 

All this is now happily altered, and the 
artisans of to-day have departed to a large 
extent from the custom of their pre- 
decessors who “By geometric scale did 
gauge the size of pots of ale,’’ or worked 
out the propositions of Euclid in the saw- 
dust on the tap-room floor during spells of 
inclement weather, greatly to the wonder 
of those of their fellows who were not so 
well informed and who regarded them as 
intellectual giants. 

The reasons of the changes are—first, 
the comparatively superior education with 
which the present generation has been 
equipped, and, secondly, the facilities they 
have enjoyed for technical education; and 
the result will be even more apparent in 
the next generation. 

It is the custom now to bewail the 
modern decay of craftsmanship, and hold 
up to emulation the work of other days. 
Very often what is most greatly admired 
and called ‘‘ individuality ’’ in _ the 
medizval workman is actually the result 
of slovenly workmanship or irregular 
materials, and is by no means due to the 
superiority of craftsmanship claimed for it. 
There is better and more highly skilled 
work turned out to-day than ever before, 
and any attempt to produce artificially the 
effects referred to will only result in 
decadence. : 

It is to be hoped, however, that con- 
tractors will revert to the old-fashioned 
method of investing oze man with the sole 
control of ove job. It is the best way. 

LEW: 


SPECIAL LEGAL REPORTS: 


Claim against Contractors. 


Watts v. A. D. Dawnay and Sons, Ltd, 
Before Mr, 


January 21. King’s Bench Division. 

Justice Bankes. 

This was an action by Mr. Percival M. 
Watts, residing at Sidcup, Kent, trading 
as Messrs. Watts, Fincham and Coa, 
against Messrs. A. D. Dawnay and Sons 
Ltd., constructional engineers, of Steel- 
works Road, Battersea, to recover a Sum 
of about £242 for work and labour done 
and for goods supplied to the defendants 
viz., quantities of a material callec 
Gypo, a non-conducting cement for en 
casing steel and iron work. 

Mr. Holman Gregory, K.C., and Mr 
Morris appeared for the plaintiff, and Mr 
Gordon Hewart, K.C., and Mr. Shake 
speare for the defendants. 

Mr. Gregory said that the plaintiff, Mr 
Watts, had the sole right of sellin; 
Gypo, by an arrangement with a_ firm 
called Bennett, Lawes and Co. The defen 
dants, who were constructional engineers 
early in 1913 had a contract with a firm 
of shopfitters, Messrs. Pollard and Co. 
provide a factory for them at Aylesbur, 
Street, Clerkenwell, and the plaintiffs sur 
plied the Gypo to the defendants’ order 
and it was duly used in encasin 
stanchions, etc., and the general iror 
work of the factory. Counsel said it wa 
suggested by the defence that the work wa 
unsatisfactory in certain particulars. Ay 
parently Pollard and Co. would not accey 
the work (said counsel), and then the d 
fendants said they would not pay th 
plaintiff. The plaintiff’s case was that h 
had done the work contracted for with tt 
defendants. For the plaintiff’s case M 
Wm. Joseph Gascoine deposed that | 
managed for the plaintiff the sale of th 
material Gypo, which was manufa 
tured by Bennett, Lawes and Co. Witne 
bore out counsel’s statement as to the co 
tract with the defendants and the a 
execution of the work. The material wi 
used for encasing ironwork to prevent ce 
rosion and to provide a fire resister. _ 
stuck on to ironwork and was applied 
the form of a plaster. Under proper co 
ditions of ventilation it would take five 
six weeks to dry, and when dry the surfa 
was not quite so hard as ordinary cemer 
In this case, before the time for drying hi 
elapsed, work was carried out by the ¢ 
fendants that interfered with the proce 
and which tended to keep the moisture 
the material. The ventilation W 
insufficient for this purpose. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Gordon Hewa 
witness said that the Gyno had to be mix 
with sharp sand or “ breeze.” On this j 
the Gypo was mixed with breeze. 

Mr. Justice Bankes: There is a diff 
ence, of course, between breeze—there 
good breeze and otherwise ? Witnes 
tes: 

Witness said there were different m 
ings, according to the surface that was 
be treated. It was not important that | 
layers on these steel stanchions should 
not too thick. 

The first coat for a stanchion should 
about 3 in., it should be left to dry, @ 
then, presuming the total thickness to 
> in., the other inch and a half could 
put on in one layer and the whole smooth 
up. The work on the stanchions | 
tended from early June to the follow: 
October. Witness did not agree that 
cement on the stanchions was not prope 
set. 

Further cross-examined, witness adhe 
to his statement that the ventilation ‘ 
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isuticient, and added that wet timber was 
ought into the buildings. There were no 
ymplaints about the Gypo while the job 
as on. 

Witness did not recollect an interview of 
ily 23, at which Mr. Pollard pointed out 
at the Gypo was not drying. 

A considerable body of additional evi- 
snce was called for tne plaintiff’s case. 
‘At the commencement of the trial on the 
cond day his lordship said he had in- 
fected the building in question, and he 
id no doubt that the stanchions would 
‘t stand rough usage. 

‘Evidence was then called on behalf. of 
e defendants. 

Mr. A. P. Lander, a traveller in the em- 
vy of the defendants, said he had had 
perience in steel-work building and the 
e of Gypo, although he had never seen 
ypo mixed. In November, 1913, he ex- 
uined thirty out of the fifty stanchions, 
d their condition as a whole then was 
ry soft indeed. Gypo did not dry as 
rd as Portland cement. Had the Gypo 
ed in this factory been as the defendants 
ticipated, in accordance with and equal 


‘the materials supplied and laid by 
untiff and passed by defendants’ prin- 
bals and their surveyor, it would have 


en perfectly satisfactory. In December 
» bulk of the stanchions were not satis- 
ttory. There was no reason why the 
\terial should not be put on in the thici- 
ss it was. 

Tis lordship said he was quite satisfied 
st this Gypo would never come away by 
elf, but as soon as it was knocked he 
ind it came away. He was satisfied it 
5 Water-resisting. 

Mr. Gordon Hewart agreed that Gypo 
Ss not to be judged by the standard of 
tland cement. 

Witness said when he examined the 
inchions on December 2, in the presence 
plaintiff's witness, he pointed out what 
endants complained of, and plaintiff's 
resentative said that the Gypo had not 
| sufficient time, and secondly there was 
want of air. Witness could not under- 
ad either reply, as there was plenty of 
tilation in the building and a good time 


, elapsed since the work had been done. 
» stanchions complained of had never 


in a satisfactory condition. 

Tis lordship said he took it that only 
bo ft. out of 25,000 ft. of this Gypo was 
Iplained of. 

Tr. Gordon Hewart agreed. 

fis lordship said as a casing Gypo was 
.@ satisfactory for the girders, being out 
he way. ; 

ifter hearing a mass of evidence for the 
*ndants and the speeches of counsel, 

is lordship gave judgment. He de- 
‘d that the plaintiff properly mixed 
»ze with the Gypo as a casing for the 
‘, and that they had properly carried out 
, contract. He was of opinion that 
mn the defendants made the contract 
/ Were aware of the nature of this 
erial Gypo and knew of its limitations. 


i <oo 


He entered judgment for the plaintiff for 
4123 gs. $d., which was said to be the sum 
remaining in dispute. 


Action against Builders and Contractors : 
Alleged Nuisance trom Noise and Vioration. 


Maxim v. G. Godson and Sons. 


Januiry1s5. Chancery Division, before Mr. Justice 
Neville. 
This was an action by Sir Hiram 


Stevens Maxim, the well-known inventor, 
to restrain the defendants, builders and 
contractors, of Pembroke Works, Kilburn 
Lane, from creating an alleged nuisance by 
noise and vibration. The defendants are 
erecting a fire-brigade station on land ad- 
joining 383, Norwood Road, a house used 
by the plaintiff, chiefly for secretarial work. 
Plaintiff paid £1,475 for the lease of the 
premises. 

Mr. Jenkins, K.C., and Mr. Mathold ap- 
peared for the plaintiff, and Mr. Paterson, 
K.C., and Mr. Galbraith for defendants. 

Mr. Jenkins said that the house was oc- 
cupied by Mr. and Mrs. Galvis and their 
two daughters, and the plaintiff complained 
that it had become unfit for habitation 
owing to the use by the defendants of a 
heavy mortar mill and brick crusher in the 
course of their work. He would not ask 
the plaintiff to speak about the noise, be- 
cause he was very deaf as the result of 
injury to his ears from experimenting with 
guns. 

Miss M. Galvis, who acts as secretary 
to the plaintiff and assists him with his ex- 
periments, gave evidence to the effect that 
when the mill and crusher were both 
working the house shook from top to 
bottom and the noise could be heard in 
every room ; the vibration caused window; 
and doors to rattle, stopped the dining- 
room clock, jingled the ornaments, and 
cracked the walls. It was impossible to 
sit quiet or read in the house. She had 
been awakened from her sleep in the early 
morning by a violent shaking of the house. 

Miss Moore said that the noise was 
so great that in the kitchen it was im- 
possible to hear oneself speak, and when 
tradesmen called one could not hear what 
they said, but had to make them shout. 
Since the nuisance started she had suffered 
from frightful headaches, and as she could 
not do her work she had to consult a 
doctor. In her bedroom a great deal of 
plaste had fallen down owing to the 
vibration. 

Mr. Howard Chatfeild Clarke said he 
visited the house on January g and placed 
a bath of mercury on the | dining-room 
table. Omnibuses and trams passing 
brought no result, but directly the mortar 
mill started there was distinct vibration 
shown by the mercury. and he also felt it 
in his feet. Upstairs the vibration was 
greater. 

Evidence was given by Messrs. Godson 
to the effect that no nuisance was created, 
and that the work was carried out with as 
little discomfort to the plaintiff as 
possible. 


A 2 ce UTC 


His lordship came to the conclusion that 
the plaintiff had made out his case that a 
nuisance existed, and he granted the plain- 
tiff an injunction restraining the de- 
fendants from making an unreasonable use 
of their machinery, and ordered an inquiry 
as to the damage sustained. 


COMPETITIONS. 


Victoria Hospital, Burnley. 

We illustrate below the selected design 
by Mr. William A. Pite, F.R.1-B.A., of 
London, for the new Victoria Hospital to 
be erected at Burnley. There were ten 
competitors out of twelve invited to sub- 
mit designs. The assessor, Mr. H. Percy 
Adams, F.R.I.B.A., awarded the second 
place to Messrs. Hitchon and Pickup, of 
Burnley; the third to Messrs. Taylor and 
Simister, of Oldham; and the fourth plac 
to Mr. T. H. Vowles, of Burnley. 


Infants’ School, Oldham. 

Mr. J. H. Woodhouse, F.R.I.B.A., «f 
Manchester, has made the following 
award in the competition for a new infants’ 
school and domestic centre to be erected 
in Ward Street, Oldham :—1st (415), F. 
Thorpe; 2nd (£10), T. Hilton; 3rd (£5), 
Taylor and Simister—all of Oldham, the 
competition having been restricted to local 
architects. 

Rutherford College for Girls, Newcastle. 

This competition (limited to six local 
firms of architects experienced in school 
designing) has been decided in favour of 
Messrs. Marshall and Tweedy, of New- 
castle. Part of the scheme includes the 
erection of an assembly hall to accommo- 
date 1,000 persons. 


EIST OFS COMPETIIMIONS Seren: 


FEBRUARY 8.—WORKMEN’S DwWELLINGs, 
City oF LiverPoot.—The Corporation of 
Liverpool invite designs for workmen’s 
dwellings to accommodate about 500 per- 
sons, to be erected on the Rathbone Street 
area. Premiums of 4100, £50, and £25 
are offered, and the Council have appointed 
Mr. Henry Hartley, F.R.I.B.A., as asses- 
sor. Particulars (£1 1s., returnable) from 
Mr. Edward R. Pickmere, Town Clerk, 
Municipal Offices, Liverpool. 

MARCH 31.—STREET PLANNING, Brap- 
FORD.—The Corporation of Bradford invite 
competitive designs for the replanning of 
streets in the central area.of the city. Mr. 


Reginald Blomfield, R.A., will act as 
assessor. Particulars (£1 1s.. returnable) 
from Frederick Stevens, Town Clerk, 


Town Hall, Bradford. 

APRIL 30.—GRAMMAR SCHOOL, LEICESTER, 
—The Corporation invite designs for th 
new Wyggeston Grammar School for Boys 
to be erected on a site -e~+ Regent Road. 
Competition limited to architects nractising 
in Leicester. Premiums, £100, £70, and 
£50. Assessor, Mr. George H. Widdows, 


| 
| 
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VARALLO AND ITS. IMITATIONS. 


last week’s meeting of the Royal 
Institute of British Architects Mr. 
it. C. Eden, M.A. Oxon., read a paper on 

Varallo and Its Imitations.”” Mr. Eden 
pointed out that he had been asked to read 
a paper on ecclesiastical buildings of 
Northern Italy, but had confined himself 
to one corner of the field, namely, the dis- 
trict to. the south of Monte Rosa and the 
Simplon, which, while not remarkable for 
the excellence of its ecclesiastical architec- 
ture, was rich in the interesting class of 
buildings known as sanctuaries. These 
were of every degree of architectural im- 
ranging upwards from the tiny 
shrine, rudely built and poorly 
furnished, at the bottom of the scale, 
through the modest church provided 
maybe with lodgings for a chaplain or a 
<uite of rooms for the accommodation and 
refreshment of pilgrims, to the vast propor- 


AD 


portance, 
mountain 


tions of such an institution as Oropa, 
dominated by its enormous hospice. 
Others consisted of scattered chapels 


Srouped round a monastery, or strung out 
along the way to a pilgrimage church, 
famed for the possession of a miraculous 
image or other venerated object. They 
were to be found in the most varied situa- 
‘ions, on the very mountain top, on the 
verdant slopes of the foot-hills, and by the 
high road that skirts the valley. The 
nost complex and interesting type of sanc- 
tuary was undoubtedly the Sacro Monte. 
This consists of a series of chapel-like 
buildings designed to protect and exhibit 
sroups of life-sized statuary, provided with 
j other shelter for spectators, 
and so arranged as to be approached in a 


porticoes or 


definite order. Of these 

Varallo 
was the most famous, both as the firs 
thing of its kind, and on _ account 
of the great artists who participated 
in its production. At Varallo the 
whole of the Redemption story was 
displayed in more than forty groups 
of figures; at Orta the life of Sis 
Francis was the theme; at Varese and 


Crea the XV. Mysteries of the Rosary; at 
Oropa the life of Our Lady ; while Graglia, 
the grandest scheme of all, which, how- 
ever, never came to completion, and was 
now ruinous, was to have included no 
fewer than a hundred scenes from the life 
of our Lord. 

In spite of their variety, the planning of 
the chapels is of the simplest. Three 
1 have been followed. The very 
‘arliest was a simple rectangular chamber 
without any sort of barrier or division, so 
that the spectators actually passed through 
the show-space. There were obvious in- 
conveniences to this arrangement, as wit- 
ness the sixteenth-century names and 
dates still to be seen scribbled on the 
frescoed walls of the Crucifixion Chapel, 
and so the place for the spectators came to 
be railed off. The partition was effected 
by a screen or grille of carved wood, so 
designed as to allow an easy view of the 
ceiling and wall paintings, as well as the 
figures. Most of these screens are highly 
ornate and varied in design. In the latest 
examples the whole of the interior space 
is given up to the sculptures, and an ex- 
ternal portico is added for the accommoda- 
tion of the pilgrims. Both methods, the 


systenis 


The climax of the whole composition is 
the piazza, with its two-storeyed cloister 
and circumjacent chapels, not the big 
church which strikes the only jarring note 
with its aggressive modern facade. At 
Varallo the chief artistic interest centres 
in the contents of the chapels, at Orta and 
Varese in the buildings themselves. 


Orta. 

The Sacro Monte of Orta occupies a 
wooded promontory overhanging the town 
and lake of that name. The same materials 
are empioyed here as at Varallo, namely, 
granite and plaster; but with the addition 
of a rusty green serpentine, which takes 
and retains the finest detail and is used 
for the smaller moulded members. The 
lay-out is less confused than at Varallo, 
and the chapels seem to have been placed 
so as to get the best effect from each 
separate building, rather than with an eye 
to picturesqueness of grouping. 

The highest point of the Sacro Monte is 
occupied, as at Varallo, by the circular 
Chapel of the Stigmata. The plan is 
noteworthy, not only for its simplicity and 
inevitableness, but as the earliest example 
among these chapels of a circular temple 
surrounded by a portico, and as the model 
for much subsequent design both here and 
at Varese. But it has further claim upon 
our attention. Once this type of plan had 
been brought to the notice of the artists of 
the Renaissance by the studv of classical 
antiquity, it seemed to inspire many of 
their dreams. The pictorial value of the 
grouping of columns and arches, the ever- 
changing lights upon carved colonnades 


sleaming against their shadowy back- 
sround made an irresistible appeal. The 


difficulty was to find an excuse for such a 
building, some real use to which it could 
be put. For ordinary church building pur- 
poses a plan of this kind had been out of 
fashion for centuries and was now con- 
sidered impractical. Certainly we find 
circular chapels of late date built on to 
existing churches, but when an entire 
round church, as S. Carlo at Milan, 
was erected, the ambulatory must 
needs be included in the building 
as an internal aisle, and so _ the 
chief exterior charm is lost. Hence it 
was that these artists had to be content 
with pictorial representations of such de- 
signs, introducing them as architectural 
backgrounds to their compositions, as 
Raphael did in his famous Sposalizio. But 
of outside pictures the only thing of the 
kind which had been attempted hitherto 
was Bramante’s Tempietto. erected in the 
cloisters of S. Pietro in Montorio, in 1502, 
to mark the spot of S. Peter’s crucifixion. 
Having described some of the chapels of 
Orta in detail, Mr. Eden claimed for Cleto, 
the architect of the chapels there, that he 
was a pioneer. He broke what was in 
effect new ground. Architecturally the 
experience gained at Varallo can have been 
of but little use to him. By the year 1591, 
when he started work at Orta, only about 
half of the chapels of Varallo had been 
completed. Of these the majority, though 
picturesque and admirable in their way, 
are the unpretending work of village 
masons. ‘The first and thirteenth alone 
can be described as architectural, and the 
former, though by an architect of repute, 


Pazzi Capel, as the Palladian moti 
Certainly it was a favourite device w 
the later architects of Northern Italy, | 
we may perhaps attribute its frequent 
currence, both here and at Varese, to 
lingering fame still attaching to Ales 
name and work. 
Oropa. 

The great establishment in the mo 
tains above Biella known as the Sanctu 
of Oropa is the growth of sixteen centur 
The buildings are on sloping ground at 
head of a short, steep valley, some 4,00¢ 
above sea level. A grassy slope to the 
of the main road just below the hos} 
is dotted with black and white chap 
containing the usual terra-cotta grol 
It is known that in 1659 these were twe! 
five in number, and in 1681, twenty- 
but since there are now no more t 
eighteen, most of them built about the } 
1ogo, it may be inferred that the eat 
ones were of quite modest dimensions, 
were suffered to fall into decay or V 
pulled down to make room for those 1 
standing. The buildings of the hospice 
planned round an immense quadran 
two sides being prolonged southward 
wings at either end of the entrance fag 
The church, an unpretentious struct 
most inconveniently small for the vast 
course of pilgrims, juts out from the 
side of the court. This is surroundec 
a cloister walk, of two storeys for s 
part of its circuit, and presents an unu 
combination of the stately and the 
turesque. Two architects were conneé 
with the work, Negro di Pralungo, 
was engaged upon the quadrangle a 
the same time that the erection of 
church was proceeding, and the 1 
famous Filippo Juvara, who complete¢ 
scheme in 1720, by the design of 
southern or entrance front. 

Discussion. 

Mr. Paul Waterhouse, who said he 
spent many a happy hour at Varallo 
served that the whole spirit of the I 
ciscan Order seemed to breathe in | 
delicate bits of work, which at first. 
might appear to be in contradiction t 
severe teachings of the Order. It 
been said that the introduction of the 
naissance was antagonistic to the Chi 
but nothing more futile had ever 
written. The entire spirit of the Re 
sance, in painting and architecture < 
was intimately consecrated to the pu 
of religion, and nowhere was this 
apparent than in these religious ™ 
tains. 

Mr. E. P. Warren said he had ha 
advantage of seeing Varallo and Orta. 
was impressed at Orta with the conf 
of plan occasioned by the growth of 
sands of trees and great bushes of 
nolias, giving a picturesque settil 
architecture. These imposing grou] 
coloured terra-cotta buildings, and th 
traordinary exuberance of magnolia, 
duced an effect unlike anything el: 
had ever seen. 

Mr. Walter Tapper referred to thi 
mendous stock of interesting det 
Varallo and the neighbouring places. 

Mr. W. Curtis Green said he ¥ 
Orta about two years ago. The % 
country side was rich ‘= delightful 


mountain sanctuaries. These prit 
people had gone to work in the right! 
and had produced an agreeable art 


Alessi, is perhaps one of the least pleasing 


screen and the portico, are used at Orta, 
of all. Its only importance arises from its 


at Varese the latter only. The walls are 


a ee 


See = 


of plastered rubble with granite dressings, 
and the roofs are covered with the heavy 
stone slabs which give such dignity and 
character to all the roofs in these upland 
valleys. 


influence upon subsequent building design. 
The portico exhibits that combination of 
central arch with square-headed side open- 
ings which has come to be known, though 
its real originator was Brunelleschi in the 


thought that the contemplation of 
work would inspire architects in thei 
sent problems, of attempting to pt 
pleasant work with simple materials 


ee 
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ICIETIES AND _ INSTITUTIONS. 


How the War Affects Architects. 
it the meeting of the Leicester and 
cestershire Society of Architects held 

January 15, the new president, 
; Charles Kempson, AGRE Baas 
“.1.C.E., delivered an address on “ The 
sect of the War upon Architects.’’? The 
-, he said, had affected their professional 
‘k in many ways. It put in abeyance 
the ordinery new schemes of building, 
dered the scale of interest on borrowed 
yey higher, and practically stopped the 
ply, banks preferring to reduce their 
rdraft risks and to restrict and refuse 
‘facilities. It was realised by. anyone 
templating building that his capital had 
ered sufficiently to induce prudence. 
Iding societies had also raised their 
s of interest and refused generally to 
tain any new proposals. The out- 
ux of war was responsible for driving 
at once the prices of metals and timber 
te price of the latter having jumped up 
yer cent.—whilst through men joining 
colours builders found great difficulty 
ompleting contracts. With regard to 
high rate of war risks insurance he 
red to express a very pious opinion. 
uld any property on our shores or in 
don which was already insured against 
be destroyed by fire through adjacent 
erty being fired by a bomb, no insur- 
‘could be claimed, the fire being an act 
‘ar, and 5 per cent. was asked to cover 
| bomb risks—over three times the 
fire risk. This to him seemed very 
bitant on the part of the insurance 
panies. Architects were specially 
ted, as the insurance money found the 
ns of rebuilding. One might expect, 
ig to financial stringency, a shortening 
he purse-strings in future building 
mes. After the war crisis he believed 
» would be a great building boom, and 
as to be hoped that such new work 
ld be in harmony with the lines of suc- 
ul development. 


Painted Decoration. 

1 paper on painted decoration read 
fr. Arthur Hill, F.R.I.B.A., of Cork, 
re the last meeting c! the Architectural 
ciation of Ireland, was considered 
arly appropriate at a time when 
osals for decorating the interior of 
City Hall of Dublin with frescoes 
the dome are under consideration. 
Aarry Allberry, A.R.I.B.A., president, 
pied the chair. The lecturer, having 
ted out that a sense of colour is in- 
atin the human race, and that there 
‘ery reason to believe that, in early 
, the next step to building a dwelling 
'0 paint it, referred to the rich colour- 
employed by the Egyptians in their 
'S and temples, and to the painting by 
areeks i tempera on panel, and also 
‘ax known as the encaustic process. 
Hill proceeded to deal with the work 
ie Christian period, and traced the 
Mial decoration of buildings through 
¥O main forms of mosaic and fresco 
hing, the former waning as the latter 
me more popular. During the thir 
fh century painting well deserved the 
of “the handmaid of architecture,” 
hn immense field was opened up for 
irtist. The four sides of even a plain 
Qgular room in a convent ora palace 
treated with a complete scheme of 
i decoration, glowing with colour and 
(with interest. Passing to later times, 
lecturer, with the aid of numerous 
m slides (some of which were speci- 
occasion by the Art 


flent for the 


* arrangements 


Institute of Chicago), explained the 
development of modern pictorial decora- 
tion, many interesting examples of recent 
work in France and the United States 


being exhibited. In the discussion that 
followed reference was made to. the 
numerous cpportunities existing in 


Dublin for the decoration of public build- 
ings in a manner which has been so suc- 
cessfully adopted on the Continent and in 
America, where the public libraries and 
law courts are embellished with frescoes 
depicting historic events in the life of the 
nation. 


Castle Howard. 

On January 14, before the Sheffield 
Society of Architects and Surveyors, Mr. 
A. B. Burleigh, of York, delivered a lec- 
ture on “Castle Howard: Its History and 
Architectural Features and Its Artistic 
Treasures.” The lecturer opened with 
very interesting theories as to the proper 
lighting .of picture galleries, especially 
roof lighting, and spoke very highly of the 
in the galleries of. Castle 
Howard. He dealt at length with the 
history of the family, and with the variety 
of Vanbrugh’s genius, Vanbrugh being 
the designer alike of Castle Howard and 
Blenheim. He went into considerable de- 
tail respecting the plans of the famous 
Yorkshire mansion and its mausoleum, 
whose sheer magnificence made Horace 
Walpole declare that “ it almost tempted 
him to be buried alive’?! The paintings 
and other treasures were excellently des- 
cribed, the whole lecture being illustrated 
by views taken from photographs secured 
bv the lecturer. 


Tona Cathedral. 


At the meeting of the Glasgow Royal 
Technical College, Architectural Crafts- 
men’s Society, held on January 15, Mr. P. 
Macgregor Chalmers read a paper on 
“Tona Cathedral.” The history of the 
church was traced from the time of its 
erection in the Early Christian era, and 
an account given of its partial destruction 
and restoration by monks. The lecturer 
stated his grounds for believing the site 
to be that of Saint Columba’s original 
church in contradistinction to the views of 
Skene, the Scots historian. The object of 
the present restoration—which has been 
carried out under tne direction of Mr. 
Chalmers—was explained. and many views 
of the building were exhibited. 


ENQUIRIES ANSWERED. 


Cement Stains on Brickwork. 

J. L. P. writes: ‘‘ I shall be glad if you 
can suggest a method of cleaning down 
blue brick piers built in cement. These 
piers have just been completed and are 
badly stained all over where the cement has 
run down, through being washed out from 
the joints by rain. <A cheap but effective 
way of cleaning without injuring the face 
of the brickwork, or the cement joints, is 
desired.”’ 

—Brickwork which has become dis- 
figured on the surface by lime or cement 
stains can be cleaned and renovated by 
washing with dilute solution of hydro- 
chloric acid, which will form the deposited 
film into soluble lime salts, removed by 
washing and rinsing afterwards with 
abundance of warm water. This will not 
injure the bricks, and will only superficially 
affect the cement joints. ec. 
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Books on Graphic Statics. 

T.M.M. (Aberdare) writes: “ Please 
recommend an up-to-date book on graphic 
statics and stresses and strains.” 

—Recommendation of books where there 
is a large choice of manuals of about equal 
merit is an invidious task. It would be 
best for the inquirer to send to the 
publishers of technical works, such as 
Messrs. Batsford, Messrs. Spon, Messrs. 
Crosby Lockwood, etc.. etc., for their cata- 
logues, which usually state very definitely 
the character of the works listed. Works 
of recent date that might probably meet 
this correspondent’s special requirements 
are “Practical Mathematics,” by E. L. 
Bates and F. Charlesworth (3s. net; B. T. 
Batsford, 94, High Holborn) ; ‘“ Elementary 
Graphic Statics,” by John T. Wight (4s. 
net ; Whittaker and Co., 2, White Hart 
Street, Paternoster square, E.C.);> and 
“ Theory and, Practice in Designing,” by 
Henry Adams (6s. net; Constable and 
Company, Ltd., 10, Orange Street, W.C.) 


The Destruction of Louvain. 

J.G.N. (Battersea) writes: ‘‘ Although 
there has been much gossip about Lou- 
vain consequent on its destruction by the 
Germans, the facts regarding the buildings 
have not been clearly stated in any of the 
accounts that I have seen. Could you give 
a few definite particulars of the chief build- 
ings involved ? ” 

—In the special Louvain number of the 
‘Architectural Review,” published last 
November, all the principal buildings were 
sumptuously illustrated, and the letterpress 
contained all the particulars that an archi- 
tect would be likely to require. Briefly 
summarised, they are as follows: Hétel de 
Ville, 1448-1459 or 1463; architect, 
Mathieu de Layens, chief mason of Lou- 


vain. Restorations, 1626. 1828-1841. In 
1849 the niches were filled with 282 
statues. Height to main balustrade, 72 ft. ; 


to top of turrets, 153 ft. Interior largely 
altered during eighteenth century. Coun- 
cil Chamber restored in style of fifteenth 
century. Gothic “ Hall of Marriages” has 
ceiling and beams of fifteenth centurv, 


ornamented by Josse Beyaert. Fergusson 
regarded this building as “the most 
elaborately decorated piece of Gothic 


architecture in existence.” 

Church of St. Pierre, 1425-1407, Sulpice 
van Vorst, Jean Keldermans Mathieu de 
Layens (d. 1483), Jean de Messemakere, 


Henri van Everghem, and Alard du 
Hamel were the successive architects or 


master masons. Belfry destroyed in 1458, 
and rebuilt six years later. Josse Metsys 
designed three great spires, the central 
one to be 535 ft. high, and the side spires 
430 ft. Metsys began the work in 1507, 
but in 1541 it was found that the founda- 
tions would not stand the weight, and a 
wooden fléche was substituted for the in- 
tended spire. In 1570 an earthquake 
shook down the belfry, the upper part of 
the tower was taken down. and in 1631 was 
added the octagonal lantern which the 
bombardment has destroyed. Interior 
greatly modified in eighteenth century, 
and wood screen (1488) restored in 1834, 
Organ by Jean Crimon, of Mons, 1556. 
Whole building restored 1871 and 188s. 
Length of church, 4oo ft.- width, 90 ft. ; 
height, 82 fi. 

Other churches, and the University (the 
old Cloth Hall) are described and _ illus- 
trated in the ‘‘ Architectural Review,” and 
very fine plates of the buildings involved 
are contained in the special publication 
entitled, “ The Destruction of the Town of 
Louvain and the Cathedral of Reims,” 
which may be had at the offices of this 
journal. 
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BOOK NOTICES. 


“ The Master Builders’ Handbook, 1915.” 

This year’s issue of the ‘ Master 
Builders” Handbook,’’ which is the official 
organ of the London Master Builders’ 
Association (London: Technical Journals, 
Ltd., 27-29, Tothill Street, Westminster ; 
price one shilling) is of special interest and 
importance as including the full text of the 
new working-rule agreements upon whicn 
the great London dispute was settled. The 
origin, progress, and determination of the 
dispute are authentically recorded in the 
annual report of the Association, and the 
conciliation proceedings of the year are 
officially summarised. Other valuable 
features are: a full list of officers and mem- 
bers revised up to date; a careful digest of 
the leading legal cases of the year; a his- 
tory of the London Master Builders’ 
Association; list of the officers of the 
Institute of Builders and of the National 
Federation of Building Trades Employers ; 
a list of kindred institutions; trade memor- 
anda and tables, with important additions ; 
portraits of Mr. W. F. Wallis and Mr. F. 
G. Rice; and a useful diary. Altogether 
this is a most serviceable reference-book for 
the architect. builder, and builder’s mer- 
chant. 


The Manufacture of Bricks and Artificial 
Stones of Non-Plastic Materials. 


Although, at the present rate of demand 
for bricks, the clayfields seem in no danger 
of immediate exhaustion, there must 
eventually come a time when clay will be 
generally scarce. It is well, therefore, 
that means have been found to make use 
of materials that are more abundant. Nor 
is it any prospective dearth of clay that 
has exercised the inventive minds of the 
contrivers of machinery for making bricks 
from non-plastic materials. There are in 
this country, but more especially in the 
colonies and other places abroad, jlarge 
tracts of land that carry no clay, but pro- 
vide in plenty certain substances which, 


with the aid of ingeniously devised 
machinery, can be converted into bricks 


or building-blocks without requiring the 
large coal-supplies that are necessary to 
brick-burning; and it is with such sub- 
stances and such machinery that Mr. 
Searle deals in his very practical and in- 
structive treatise. Many inquiries have 
been from time to time addressed to us 
respecting the materials and processes of 
manufacture of sand-lime bricks, which, 
largely in use on the Continent, are coming 
into favour in our own country, and this 
book conveys all the requ‘red information. 
It deals, also, with other materials that 
may be converted to the same use, such as 
slag, crushed rock, etc., and, with its 
copious illustrations and clear descriptions, 
is altogether a timely and valuable treatise. 

It is fully illustrated, and the book is 
well got up as regards paper and printing; 
but we see no particular reason for the 
large size of the pages. Not.that the 
book is inconvenient to handle; but the 
question of shelf-room is worth consider- 


ing. 

“Bricks and Artificial Stones of Non-Plastic 
Materials: their Manufacture and Uses.” By Alfred 
B. Searle. Pages viii. + 150, 11% in. by 9% in., price 


8s. 6d. net. London: J. 


& A. Churchil', 7, Great 
Marlborough Street. 


Modern Plumbing Practice. 

The late Mr. J. Wright Clarke was a 
practical plumber who had _ mastered 
scientifically every detail of his craft, and 
who had, by incessant teaching and 
writing, acquired uncommon lucidity of 
exposition and expression. He wrote 


several minor text-books, many series of 
articles in the technical press, and de- 
livered many courses of lectures on plumb- 
ing; and it was his ambition to use his 
unique e¢xperience and talents in a 
magnum opus which, while it was nearly 
complete at the time of his death, he did 
not live to see issue from the press. The 
manner and form of its production would 
have rejoiced him, for the get-up of 
Volume I. is worthy of the reputation of 
the House of Batsford, and the work, when 
complete, will, if, as there is no reason to 
doubt, the succeeding volumes bear out 
the promise of the first, take by right the 
very first place among the more consider- 
able works on plumbing. 

The first volume, although it is modestly 
described as ‘‘ an account of practical lead- 
working and plumbers’ materials, is much 
more than a mere introduction to plumbing 
practice. It opens with an_ elementary 
description of the metals used by plumbers, 
their origin, reduction, and manufacture 
into forms used by the trade, but does not 
take th> intelligent plumber out of his 
depth; nor is the information given merely 
scientific and theoretical. It is eminently 
practical, lead-casting and lead-burning 
being treated with more thoroughness and 
completeness than in any previous treatise 
on plumbing. 

Pipe-bending, a matter in which the aver- 
age plumber is in considerable need of 
guidance, is explained on soundly techno- 


logical lines, the setting-out of the 
necessary curves being demonstrated, 


graphically and verbally, in a_ special 
chapter; while two succeeding chapters 
expound the various methods of actual 
bending, the formation of elbows, ete. 
Jointmaking is another important subject 
that occupies several chapters; and other 
subjects dealt with in the same luminous 
and thoroughly practical manner are pipe- 
fixing, the fixing of bibcocks and _ball- 
valves, the lining of cisterns and sinks with 
various metals, the formation of lead traps, 
the fixing of iron or copper pipes for hot 
water, covering and lining coffins with lead, 
leadlight glazing, syphon-action in plum- 
bers’ work, and many other subjects of 
which the mere catalogue would run to con- 
siderable length. 

Mr. Wright Clarke had an uncommon 
aptitude for the elucidation of the scientific 
principles underlying the practice of plumb- 
ing, and in this respect his treatise will be 
useful not only to the practical plumber 
ambitious of basing his work upon sound 
and thorough knowledge, but will be, in a 
way, equally serviceable to the architect 
who aims at understanding au fond the 
operations which come under his super- 
vision and control. To this work either 
may turn in full confidence that it will 
afford him the clearest possible information 
upon every detail about which he is at all 
likely to require information. The work 
is copiously illustrated, and has a good 
index. 

‘‘Modern Plumbing Practice.” Vol. I.—An Account 
of Practical Leadworking and Plumbers’ Materials. 
By J. Wright Clarke, M.R.S.I. With upwards of 400 
illustrations trom the author’s drawings and from 
photographs. Pages xiv. + 284, 1034 in. by 734 1n., 


price ros net. London: B. T. Batsford, Ltd., 94, 
high Holborn. 


Gotch’s ‘‘ Early Renaissance Architecture 
in England.” 

What Mr. Gotch means by Early 
Renaissance ’’ in England he explains as 
being the development of style from the 
close of the Gothic period down to the 
advent of Inigo Jones. Treated with the 
author’s fulness of knowledge and in his 
simple, definite, and direct style, the 
period is rich in intrinsic interest, besides 
affording indispensable groundwork for 


oe 


the study of modern English architect 
as a whole. It leaves off where 1 
Reginald Blomfield’s ‘‘ History of Ren 
sance Architecture in England” virtu 
begins, and so forms a more ample in 
duction to the latter book than its aut 
could be reasonably expected to supply, 
subject being Renaissance proper—the | 
orbed day as against the dawn-streak 
the period covered by Mr. Gotch’s bi 
Either is complementary to the other 

It was not until the beginning of 
sixteenth century that English arch 
ture showed consciousness of the g 
wave of impulse which had, nearl 
hundred years before, suffused the re: 
Europe; and then, as Mr. Gotch hay 
says, it was ** coloured by the two chan 
through which it came—France and 
Netherlands.’? When our Henry V 
piqued by the example of his rival Fra 
the First of France, imported his first b 
of Italian artists or artificers—foret 
among them Torrigiano—he gave the 
spirit its first tangible embodiment, 
even in his day some of its feat 
favoured the French, and after his d 
the work inclined towards the D 
version. 

Whether French or Dufteh in featur 
complexion, Renaissance work in Eng 
was -for a long time inorganic, shor 
itself in decoration rather than in cons 
tion—in the moulding of terra-cotta ¢ 
ments, or in the carving of stonewor 
woodwork. As the substantive work ) 
which the Italian decoration was gri 


remained sturdily English, incongr 
effects are pretty numerous. In _ the 


vaulting of the porch at Cowdray 
spandrils are filled with carving, son 
it foliage in the late Gothic manner, 
in two instances a winged cherub is i 
duced, and it would no doubt be pos 
to cite many instances of the mixtu 
styles that was ultimately the undoit 
Gothic, the parasite flourishing as 
trunk decayed. That these Italian ca 
were capable of great things is evi 


from the unattributed rood scree! 
King’s College, Cambridge, Mr. ¢ 


agreeing that to call it ‘ the finest pie 
woodwork this side of the Alps’’ i 
exaggeration of praise. 

Step by step' the author traces—thr 
the Tudor, Elizabethan, and. jacc 
periods—the waning of the old tradi 
and the waxing of the new, in plar 
and construction as well as in adorn 
until finally we reach the stage at \ 
Renaissance work in England arriv 
adolescence; and it is the peculiar 
of the author that he does not ask | 
take anything on trust. Vague theor 
ingenious but unsupported speculatio 
leaves to those writers on architet 
history who find such mental exercise 
arduous than the painstaking examin 
and study of actual examples. Seare 
the materials—and Mr. Gotch seef 
have exhausted the possibilities of 
covery—and the patient exaction 
them of every particle of significance 
each detail could vield to wide know 
and keen insight must have oce 
very much more time and labour tha 
actual writing of the book, which, 
sound and solid contribution to are 
tural history, a credit alike to its a 
and its publishers, had already in it 
edition taken rank as a standard 
covering a field that Mr. Gotch has 
peculiarly his own. 

‘(Early Renaissance Architecture in Englat 
Historical and Descriptive Account of the 
Elizabethan. and Tacobean Periods, 1500-1625." 
Alfred Gotch, F.S.A.. F.R.I.B.A. Second € 
revised. With over 300 illustrations from photo 
and drawings. Pages xx. + 320, 6% in. by | 
price rss. net. London: B. T. Batsford, L 
High Holborn. 
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FIRE-RESISTING BUILDING BOARDS. 


ee of the immediate consequences of the mobilisa- 
tion for war was a sudden and an enormous 
demand for quick building. Military huts in 
isands had to be constructed with the utmost rapidity, 
no imaginative effort was necessary to the perception 
temporary hospitals were a more grim and a scarcely 
urgent need of the situation. 


or quick building, the prime requisite is that the 
erials of construction shall be light, portable, and 
ptable—easy of conveyance to the site, easily handled 
cut to shape and measurement, and offering no dif- 
ty in handling and fixing by unskilled labour. Withal 
7 must possess certain intrinsic qualities that are 
spensable for an efficient result. 


rominent among the materials that fulfil all these con- 
ms is “ Calno Board,” of which more than five million 
are feet has been adopted by the War Office for use 
the construction of huts and shelters at Purfleet, 
erham, and elsewhere. 


Calno” is a composition board, of which the basic 
erlal is a special fibre chemically treated to render it 
resisting, the fire-resisting solution being applied 
ng the process of manufacture. When thoroughly 
regnated with this solution the fibres are brought to a 
\ogeneous state by the addition of a mineral cement 
ch acts as an effective “binder.” The product of 
e and subsequent processes is a sheet or board 
xcellent finish and capable of being used decoratively 
ell as structurally, for panelling as well as plain linings 
partitions. The material lends itself readily to grain- 
painting, or distempering, and its finely finished sur- 
can be easily made to present the effect of ash, oak, 
ogany, enamelled whitewood, rosewood, or walnut; 
f course, it could be marbled, or be made to assume 
required decorative appearance. In this respect it is 
=xcellent resource where—as in hotels, restaurants, 
tres, picture palaces—inexpensive but effective 
Wation is demanded. Its lightness in handling—the 
dard thickness is about 3-16 in., while that of the 
dus grades of panel boards is about 2 in., 2 in., or % in. 
akes it particularly appropriate for the lining of 
ngs, as well as for many positions to which lath-and- 
ter work is snapplicable, or occasionally impossible. 
the same time, its tensile strength of more than 
Ibs. to the square inch makes it a reliable and durable 
srial of construction. 


is, indeed, as a cheap, convenient, and thoroughly 
tive substitute for lath-and-plaster, that “Calno” 
mtroduced. It is applicable to all the services of 
-and-plaster, as well as to others in which lathing is 
acticable. Admirably adapted for panelling, dadoes, 
itions, ceilings, and for every purpose of interior 
g or boarding, the “Calno Boards” offer an important 
intage that has been recently brought into consider- 
prominence. Street traffic has of recent years become 
xtraordinarily heavy as to create a fresh set of pro- 
is for the architect, among them being that of the in- 
lity of plaster ceilings. A notable example was that of 
1001 in Kent, of which the ceiling was shaken down by 


the vibration from heavy street traffic. Private houses in 
great numbers all over the country have suffered in the 
same way, and, at home and abroad, especially in Paris, 
plaster has been shaken down wholesale by the vibration 
from underground railways. These dangers are entirely 
obviated by the use of “Calno Boards,” which are 
unaffected by vibration. 


Moreover, the nature of the material and the quality of 
its finish enable it to resist both damp and fire, and render 
it both germ-proof and fire-resisting, and it is also an 
excellent non-conductor of heat and cold. It is essentially 
a hygienic material, and is therefore eminently suitable 
for use in hospitals and sanatoria, as well as in public 
buildings generally, in cottages, bungalows, stables, 
motor houses, steamships, railway-carriages, and for 
many other services which will readily suggest themselves 
to the architect, builder, and property-owner. 


Its merits do not rest on the claims of its manufacturers, 
nor is 1t a new material called into existence to meet the 
emergencies of mobilisation. Its use was approved by 
the London County Council at the important Printing 
Trades Exhibition held at the Royal Agricultural Hall, 
Islington, last May; and its use there and at other 
important exhibitions has brought forth some very 
striking testimonials, in which particular reference 1s 
made to the ease and rapidity with which it can be sawn 
or cut and fixed to fit any shape or space; to the fact that 
it can be fixed or removed without fuss or mess; and to 
the equally important merit that it does not split or crack 
in the nailing. 


As to the fire-resistance of “ Calno Boards ” two ceriifi- 
cates of severe tests have been issued by the British Fire 
Prevention Committee, who publish a full account of the 
tests in their Red Book No. 192. Asa result of the more 
formal of these tests, “Calno Boards” have been 
accorded classification under the “ Universal Standards ” 
in Class A. This classification is only accorded to 
partitioning material after the Committee’s official test of 
45 minutes’ duration at temperatures reaching at least 
about 1,500 degrees Fahr., followed by the application of 
water from a steam fire-engine for two minutes, and in 
this test the maximum temperature reached was 1,060 
Fahr. Ina further test, to ascertain the resistance of the 
material to fire, a “Calno Board” a quarter of an inch 
thick resisted fire for eighteen minutes, the maximum 
temperature being about 1,137 degrees Fahr. These 
very severe tests establish beyond question the fire-resist- 
ing qualities of “Calno Boards,” which are made in such 
convenient sizes as 4 ft. 6 in. by 8 ft., g ft. 10 ft. and: 


12 ft., the panel boards being of sizes up to 4 ft. © in. 
square. 
They are British made, being manufactured by the 


Thames Mills, Purfleet, Essex, whence samples of these 
“Calno” fire-resisting fibre building boards, with 
detailed information as to fixing, and all necessary par- 
ticulars, will be gladly supplied to all d0nd-fide applicants, 
whose inquiries and requirements, ordinary or special, 
will in every instance receive prompt and courteous 
attention. 


see 
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NEWS ITEMS. 


Satlors and Soldiers Home, Edinburgh. 
New premises for the Sailors’ and 

Soldiers’ Home at Edinburgh have been 

erected in East Register Street at a cost of 

£20,000, from designs by Messrs. J. N. 

Scott and A. Lorne Campbell, Fe RateBoA 

of Edinburgh. 


War Memortals. 

A mural tablet is proposed to be 
erected in York Minster to the memory 
of the late Admiral Sir Christopher 
Cradock, who was lost in the naval fight 
off Chili, and the Mayor of Lyme Regis has 
opened a fund for a memorial to the crew 
of the Formidable, to take the form of 
a headstone over the grave of the six 
victims of the disaster who were buried in 
the cemetery at Lyme Regis. 


Old Southwark Bridge. 

In connection with the demolition of the 
piers of Southwark Bridge, the old founda- 
tion-stone has been discovered. The inscrip- 
tion states that the stone was laid in 1815 
in the reign of George III. and the Regency 
of George, Prince of Wales. An interest- 
ing part of the inscription is the statement 
that the work was commenced at the 
glorious termination of the longest and 
most expensive war in which the nation 
had ever been engaged. 


Builders’ Section of Spectal Constables. 

At the last meeting of the Hull Master 
Builders’ Association, Mr. John Watson, 
J.P., spoke of the proposal to form a sec- 
tion of the Civic Guard consisting of 
builders and their workmen who would, if 
necessary, undertake the duties of 
demolishing or loopholing buildings for 
military requirements. The suggestion 
was heartily approved by the meeting, and 
a considerable number of names were 
handed in for enrolment. 


engineers and Archttects’ Offers to the 
War Office. 

The Secretary of the War Office an- 
nounces that owing to the very great 
number of offers of assistance and appli- 
cations for employment received from 
Civil and mechanical engineers, archi- 
tects, and surveyors, it has been found 
impossible to acknowledge letters indi- 
vidually. Should an opportunity arise for 
utilising the services of any of the appli- 
cants, they will be communicated with, 
but the number of applications received far 
exceed the probable requirements. 


Distinctions in the R.I.B.A 
Examinations. 

In connection with the recent final and 
special examinations.of the Royal Insti- 
tute of British Architects, Mr. Patrick 
Abercrombie, of Liverpool University, was 
awarded the Mark of Distinction for-his 
thesis on “ The ‘Development of the Plan 
and Architectural Character of three Euro- 
pean Capitals—Paris, Vienna, and Brus- 
sels,” and, as already announced in our 
columns. the Ashpitel Prize was awarded 
to Mr. G.,E. Francis, of Sydenham, he 
being the candidate who most highly dis- 
tinguished himself in the examinations 
held during 1914. 


New Newcastle School. 

The Cambridge Street Council School, 
the latest and one of the largest to be 
erected by the Education Committee of the 
Newcastle City Council, was opened last 
week. The building, which has been 
erected from the designs of Mr. J. H. 
Morton, F.R.I.B.A., of Newcastle, is of 


three storeys, accommodating 1,200 


scholars, sub-divided into infants, junior, 
and senior mixed departments. In addi- 
tion a handicraft room for boys, and a 
domestic science room for girls, are pro- 
vided. A novel feature of the school is a 
roof playground, the first to be erected in 
Newcastle. The contractors for tne 
school were Messrs. S. Sheriff and Sons, 
of South Shields. 
New Bank at Bath. 

The premises of the Union of London 
and Smiths Bank, Limited, at Bath, have 
been rebuilt from designs by Messrs. 
Dunn, Watson and Curtis Green, of Lon- 
don, the general contractors being Messrs. 
Langdale, Hallett and Company, of Lon- 
don, S.W. 

Holy Trinity Church Tawer, Coventry. 

Sir. T. G. Jackson, R.A., having carefully 
examined the structure, has prepared a 
report on the condition of the tower of 
Holy Trinity Church, Coventry. He 
states that the masonry 1S in such a 
decayed condition as to need entire refac- 
ing, the cost of which he estimates at 
£6, 00. 

Orvieto Cathedral Damaged by 
Earthquake. 

The Rome _ correspondent of the 
“Times” states that the facade of Orvieto 
Cathedral has been damaged by the earth- 
quake. This building is regarded as one 
of the most interesting buildings in Italy. 
All the best artists of the day were engaged 
in its embellishment. and the facade, 
begun in 1310 according to the plans of 
Lorenzo Maitani, of Siena, is perhaps the 
largest and most. gorgeous polychrome 
work in the world. 


Scarborough’s Damaged Churches. 

The Ven. C..°C. Mackarness, Arch- 
deacon of the East Riding and Vicar of 
St. Martin’s, Scarborough, is appealing 
for funds to repair the churches in Scar- 
borough which were damaged in the re- 
cent raid. “The Parish Church of St. Mary 
and the churches of St. Martin, All Saints’, 
and St.:Columba were struck with shells— 
in the case of All Saints’ with such severity 
that services cannot now be held in. the 
building. The total cost of repair will pro- 
bably fall little short of £1,000. St. Mar- 
tin’s and All Saints’ were designed by the 
late Mr. G.. F. Bodley. 

Scottish Building Trades Conference. 

On January 18, at Edinburgh, Sir 
George Askwith presided at a conference 
of architects, surveyors, representatives of 
the Scottish National Building Trades 
Federation, and other allied trades, when 
consideration was given to. modes of 
measurement, and a discussion took place, 
particularly in regard to preliminary rules 
for universal application to all trades 
throughout Scotland. Further meetings 
will be held to establish modes of measure- 
ment for joiner work, and in due course 
also for other trades. 


New Cola Store and Warehouse at 
Avonmouth. 

A new cold store and general warehouse 
is to be erected at Avonmouth on the east 
wharf of the Royal Edward Dock. The 
building will comprise seven floors, each 
Pity 34, ie 105 ft. in area, and will be 100 ft. 
in height. It is proposed in the first in- 
stance to insulate the three upper floors 
for frozen produce, to utilise the three 
lower floors for the storage of general 
goods, and to adapt the fourth floor for 
sorting, handling, surveying, and weigh- 
ing’. (The cubical capacity ‘of the portion 
to be insulated in the first instance will 
aa the cold storage accommodation at 

he docks. 


OBITUARY. 


Mr. F. B. Bailey. 

Mr. Joseph Booth Bailey, a well-kno 
Keighley, architect, died last week, a; 
sixty-eight. Among the buildings desig: 
by him are the churches of All Sain 
Holy Trinity, and St. Paul’s, Keigh’ 
and St. James’ Church, Cross Roads; 
Keighley Temperance Institute, the Kei 
ley Girls’ Grammar School extension, : 
Silsden Mechanics’ Institute (with | 
W. H. Sugden). His firm had also b 
identified with the erection of a good ¢ 
of mill property in Keighley and distric 


COMING EVENTS. 


Wednesday, January 27. 

National Federation of Building Tra 
Employers Annual General Meeti 
Throne Room, Holborn’ Restaur 
10.30 a.m. 

Carpenters’ Company—Mr. Aymer | 
lance;. Mi: A Gu iS) Ay eon ee 
Bridges,” Carpenters’ Hall, Lon 
Wall, -E:C22ate7-455p.m: 


Thursday, January 28. 
London University—M. Camille Poug 
on “Belgian Sculpture,” Univer 
College, Gower Street, W.C.,; 
5-30: p-m. 
Friday, January 29. 
Leicester and Leicestershire Society 
Architects—Mr. C. E) Hill on “: 
Renaissance of Cambridge.” 
Glasgow Royal Technical College Ar 
tectural Craftsmen’s Society 
James Telfer on “ Lighting.” 


Monday, February 1. 

Society of Engineers—Presidential 
dress by Mr. Norman _ Scorgie, 
7.30 p.m. 

Wednesday, February 3. 

Carpenters’ Company—Mr. W. H. Ani 
A.R.I.B.A., on “ Flemish Civic Bu 
ings,” Carpenters’ Hall, London W 
E.C., at 7:45 pea 

Thursday, February 4. 

London University—M. Camille Pou] 
on ‘ Belgian Painting,’’? Univet 
College, “Gower Street, W.C., 
5.30 p.m. 

Friday, February 5. 

Birmingham Architectural Associati 
Mr. Lawrence ‘Weaver -on °“* 
History of Garden Design in 
land.” 

Aberdeen Architectural Association— 
James Lowson on “ The Buildiny 
the New Railway Station at A 
deen.” 

Monday, February 8. 

Bristol Society of Architects— 
W. H. A. Masters on “ Some Cots\ 
Houses.” 

Wednesday, February to. 

Carpenters’ Company—Mr. H. J. L 
Massé, M.A., on “ William Morri 
a Craftsman,” Carpenters’ Hall, a 
don Wall, at 7 .45 p.m. 

Tharsdays February 11. 

London University—M. Camille Pouy 
on “Belgian Painting,’ Unive 
College, Gower Street, W.C., 
5-30 p-m. 

Friday, February 12. 

Glasgow Technical College Architect 
Craftsmen’s Society—Mr. James 
Boyd on “ Stereotomy.” 

Leicester and Leicestershire Society 
Architects—Mr. F. C. Pulsford 
“The Architect and the Hea 
Problem.” 
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E Deis Os hie naien 


OBUSTIOUS, hard-hitting patriotism that gives 
the false foe no quarter is always heartening. 
As a counterpoise to the other extreme, it helps 
to keep the balance level. An instance at the R-.B.A. 
kept it so exactly level that there were ten aside on the 
proposition that seven Austrians and Hungarians, and 
eight Germans, “now enemies of the King,” should 
have their names removed from the list of members of 
the Institute. It was suggested that the President 
should declare “ No order,” but he preferred to exercise 
his right to record his casting vote. It cannot be said 
of him that, like Brennus, he cast his heavy sword into 
the scale and cried, “ V@ victis!” it was rather with 
an olive-branch that he gently disturbea the balance. 
He voted for the amendment, “ That as our member- 
ship is for the general advancement of Civil Architec- 
ture and the mutual recognition of those interested or 
distinguished therein, it is beneath the dignity of this 
Institute to strike off the names of members because 
our nation and theirs are unhappily at war.” 


* * * * 


His courage in declining the shelter of the Cave of 
Adullam must extort admiration from those, even, who 
disapprove of his action, and wno do not share his 
expressed view that “Germany would awake as from 
a horrible dream when once this militarism, which was 
really foreign to its character as a nation, was finally 
crushed.” For the sake of humanity, we should lke to 
think that this large and tolerant view is correct; but, 
remembering Belgium and Scarborough and Yar- 
mouth, ta say nothing of Baron Miinchausen and the 
Wolff Bureau, Nietsche and Bernhardi, and the 
egregious Von Reventlow, we are for the moment more 
strongly disposed to agree with M. Maurice Maeter- 
linck’s opinion that the German people, who are just 
now piously teaching their children to lisp the “ Hymn 
of Hate” against Britain, must be held to be fully 
responsible for the bloody-mindedness of their rulers. 
That militarism is “foreign ta the German character ” 
is simply impossible of belief. Nevertheless, the 
Institute would have done wisely to leave them to 
wallow in it, and we cannot help thinking that both 
the motion and the President’s action upon it were 
equally unnecessary. While we admire in a way the 
ultra-patriotism of the one and the ultra-chivalry of the 
other (but only for their abstract qualities), we cannot 
help regretting that the incident arose. 


* * * * 


Some of the arguments put forward in the course of 
the debate were curiously feeble. One speaker urged 
that “the gentlemen referred to had had no more to 
do with the war than had members of the Institute.” 
Referring to the list, we find that four or five of the 
Germans, and nearly all the Austro-Hungarians, hold 
official or Government-controlled positions—Stadt- 


baurat, Hof-baurat, or professor at some royal techni- 


cal school or university ; and they must be vastly unlik 
the general run of Austrian and German professors 
they are free from the vice of militarism. One ¢ 
them, by the way—Dr. Dorpfeld—is a Royal Gol 
Medallist. Another speaker said that “for aught tl 
Institute knew, these enemy members might be pr 
testing in the strongest possible fashion against whi 
had been done.” Sanctissima simplicitas! Hast 
not heard what happens in Germany to man, woma 
or child that dares to criticise the exalted actions of tl 
all-highest ? A German official thinks and speaks ° 
order, and he does it very thoroughly ; for, as Colerids 
observed some seventy years ago, “ there is a nimie 
a too-muchness—about all Germans-” They wou 
be astonished, if not scandalised, at the sweet thin, 
said about them at the Institute, where the best a1 
most dignified policy would have been to leave the 
severely alone. 


* * co * 


That course, however, would certainly ha 
deprived us of the engaging futilities unavoidable ir 
discussion of so elusive a theme—of the here 
attempts, for example, to place the very human Ins 
tute and the enemy architects in a serene atmosphe 
of philosophic detachment. “ This,” said one gent 
man, “ was an Institute which watched over archite 
ture, and as such it was only interested in architectu: 
societies and industries in Germany. It was not th 
province to look after national questions; and the 
was no evidence that the architects of Germany wt 
responsible for the atrecities that had been committe 
Yet one seems to have heard rumours of an Architec 
War Committee, and of the splendid success of 1 
Architectural Association as a recruiting agency. I 
true that, so far as we are aware, none of the enel 
members has been caught red-handed in the very | 
of butcher:ng women in Belgium, or of dropping bon 
on babies’ beds in Scarborough; but the present is 
time for making wire-drawn distinctions betw 
academic functions, moral obligations, and natio 
feeling, nor for whitewashing the enemy in any W 
And since the debate served no better purpose, 11 
a pity that it occurred: for it was thrice unblessed— 
its inception, its course, and its conclusion. 


= = = = 


A very nice point in the ethics of restoration ar 
with respect to the proposed treatment of the rool 
Westminster Hall. Somewhat late in the day, st 
Mr. Baines’s scheme was long ago accepted, and, as 
timber screens visible outside the roof suggest 
actually in operation—Mr. W. D. Carée lodges a f 
test against the use of steel, which, he apprehends, 
rob the roof of its glory as an honest piece of carpen 
He believes that the steelwork is unnecessi 
Sir Aston Webb and Mr. Reginald Blomfield, howe 
oppose to this view the statement of fact that s¢ 
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ie ago, when they examined the roof, they found it 
y extensively decayed—apparently past repair as a 
ber structure—and on this point their opinion 
uld be decisive. Purists may therefore hold that 
that remains is a choice of evils—the complete 
onstruction of the roof, or its survival as a mere 
ulacrum. They should be glad, for it has given 
m anew and chronic grievance to nurse. Not that 
asions for this agreeable and healthy exercise were 
ating ; but this is an exceptionally fine opportunity 
head-shaking. 


= = = = 


s anything known of the designer of the West- 
ister Hall roof? His name is sometimes given as 
nry Zeneley, and he is said to have constructed it, in 
4-9, for Richard the Second, who then had the walls 
the hall heightened by two feet, and the windows 
‘red, thus giving the hall a somewhat different 
yvearance from that which it wore when William 
us held his first Court within itin 1099. Lt has been 
jectured that William of Wykeham had a hand in 
building of the north porch and window. It was 
e believed that the roof had the biggest span of any 
Zurope, but certain Italian examples exceeded it. 
ginally the roof was covered with lead, but slates 
e substituted to relieve the weight ; and the wood- 
‘kk was very extensively repaired in 1820-21, when 
y loads of oak, from old ships broken up in Ports- 
ith Dockyard, were used in renewing decayed parts 
in completing a portion at the north end which had 
n left unfinished. In 1851, the principals were 
ngthened by the addition of tension-rods. 


* * * = 


‘rom these data it is apparent that the anti-restorers 
e less substantial reason for their outcry than they 
perhaps imagined. Already, from their point of 
v, the roof, or a considerable portion of it, is but 
e better than a sham antique; but if they are really 
serned with the spirit rather than with the substance 
he work, they must surely agree that the scheme 
ch has been adopted admits of the preservation of 
Maximum amount of the old wood, by relieving 
o stress much that otherwise must have been taken 
y, including some of the most interesting examples 
arly wood-carving extant. jDhese could have been 
ely copied in new wood, no doubt, but in the process 
7 would have lost all their spirit- -With Mr. Carde 
greatly regret the introduction of steelwork, but, 
ke him, we feel that it offers the surest means of 
serving at least the outward semblance and the 
eral conformation of one of the most remarkable 
yer roofs in existence. 
= = = pk 


£ the annual general meeting of the National 
eration of Building Trades Employers of Great 
ain and Ireland, which was held last Wednesday at 
Holborn Restaurant, and of which a report appears 
where in the present issue, Mr. A. W. Sinclair, of 
‘borough, was elected president in succession to Mr. 
Thomas, of Cardiff, who has had a no less particu- 
7 strenuous year of office than has fallen to the lot 
ther presidents whose term has happened to coin- 
with the outbreak of the great war and the extra- 
Mary conditions which it has created. But for the 
ilarly efficacious system upon which the presidents 
1e Federation are elected, it might, in the extraordi- 
’ circumstances, have been advisable to re-elect the 
foing president; but the Federation always has in 
rve a senior vice-president and a junior vice- 
ident, who move up automatically, subject, of 
‘se, to the formality of the annual elections. These 
‘lemen are as well versed in the business of the 
eration as the president himself, and the officer 
succeeds him is always one who, having served a 
| apprenticeship to Federation affairs, and having 
= closely in touch with them up to the moment of 
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assuming control, is fully qualified by experience to 
carry on the work. Of the new President, Mr. A. W- 
Sinclair, it may be confidently said that no one has been 
more diligent and zealous in studying and promoting 
the interests of the Federation, to which for many years 
he has rendered devoted service in the several offices 
that lead up to the presidential chair, which he will 
certainly occupy with efficiency and distinction. 
* * = = 


One recommendation of integral sculpture is the 
rather marked tendency of independent statues to 
vagrom roving. No doubt this propensity has its 
advantages ; for are we not all acquainted with statues 
that ought to be moved on by the police? Not that 
they are morally obscene in the conventional sense. 
It is only in virtue of their griminess that (if we may 
borrow an expression from the early divines) they 
“fill the mind with unclean images.” Most of them 
are only too puritanically correct. For example, the 
efigy of the late Sir Sydney Hedley Waterlow, in 
Westminster, wears an overcoat, and, in the language 
of heraldry, is “ habited and accoutred proper,” down 
to his very umbrella. 

= % += 


Generally speaking, the reasons for removing a 
statue are overwhelming. Naturally they are by no 
means equilibrated exactly by the desire to receive it 
elsewhere, some statues going hence to be seen no 
more, nobody feeling any very acute sense of bereave- 
ment. One reason is as good.as another for getting 
rid of the average statue, and it is not often that the 
notice to quit takes so elaborate a form as that which 
has been successfully applied in the instance of Foley’s 
statue to Sidney Herbert, which now stands in the 
Quadrangle at the War Office, but is under marching 
orders, having been detailed to serve in the detachment 
of Crimean veterans that is being assembled in Water- 
loo Place. 

* = = 2 

Sidney Herbert it was who encouraged Florence 
Nightingale to undertake her great work in the Crimea, 
and in I912 a commission was given to Mr. A. G. 
Walker to make a statue of her. Then arose the 
problem of where to put it. Why not near the Wuards’ 
Memorial, and why not bring the statue of Sidney 
Herbert to keep it company? If only one could be 
sure that here logic is less antagonistic to zsthetics 
than is commonly made to appear, this arrangement 
would be ideal. But the scheme, as described in the 
newspapers, 1s not altogether reassuring on this point. 
It has been found necessary to remove the Guards’ 
Memorial 40 ft. near to Regent Street, and the statue 
of Sidney Herbert, and that of Miss Nightingale are to 
occupy part of the old site of the memorial, and are to 
stand side by side in “ open order,” 9 ft. apart ; so that, 
we are told, the whole group will take roughly 
a triangular form, facing the line of Pall Mall. 
With its triangle and its facing of lines, this description 
sounds too military and mathematical to give much 
hope of artistically successful grouping. We shall 
see. But no one will begrudge Miss Nightingale her 
statue. If we must have outdoor effigies, stationary or 
peripatetic, noble women should be more frequently 
commemorated. 


od * * 


It has been pointed out to us that the plans illustra- 
ting Mr. R. W. Collier’s article on “ House Planning in 
Relation to Furniture and Fittings,” on p. 30 of our 
issue for January 20, must have been intended by the 
author as examples of “ how not to doit.” They were. 
It will be noticed that they carefully embody all the 
defects that Mr. Collier condemns; and, in justice to 
him, it must be stated that he is not responsible for the 
inscription, “Suggested Plans.” Their true character, 
however, is immediately obvious on examunation. 
Nevertheless, this explanation is due to the author. 
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HERE AND THERE. 


R. HILAIRE BELLOC, I notice, is to read a 
paper before the Architectural Association on 
March 22 dealing with “ The Changes in the 
Conception of Artificial Permanent Defence, including 
those indicated by the Present Campaign.” Whoever 
was responsible for arranging this is heartily to be 
congratulated, for we may be sure that so keen a mind 
as Mr. Belloc’s will present the subject in a vividly 
interesting way. It 1s, moreover, a decided event, for 
an architectural society to get a prominent layman into 
their professional haunts. We all know pretty well 
what most of the brethren think about the customary 
topics, and as a consequence the architectural lecture 
has few surprises for us, and the personal interest that 
is lacking explains perhaps the absence of members, 
who are content with reading the reports in the profes- 
sional journals. But Mr. Belloc’s case is sure to be 
different, and I have no doubt the A.A. will find them- 
selves hard pressed for accommodation on the night. 
Generally speaking, it is the papers on subjects like the 
planning of libraries, the construction of hospitals, and 
kindred practical matters, that attract the big 
audience; many a crowded meeting at the Institute do 
I remember when topics like these were being dis- 
cussed, and biggest of ail a meeting when an attractive 
book was being given away! But the well-known 
personage is an undoubted attraction, as witness the 
tightly packed crowd at the Town Planning Confer- 
ence when Lord Kitchener took the chair. And for 
that reason the securing of Mr. Belloc at the A.A. is 
warmly to be commended. The next move would be 
to get Mr. Shaw there; he would have a lot of Shavian 
things to tell architects; or Mr. H. G. Wells might be 
induced to follow Mr. Belloc’s lead. Failing these, 
however, we have always in Professor Lethaby a man 
who can put forward new ideas about old things. Only 
last week he was the breezy protagonist in a discussion 
on modern German architecture at the A.A., when he 
reminded us that in architecture we were getting too 
much of the billiard-room and the golf-house, and not 
enough of steady concentration on the large issues. 
* * * % 

But to return to Mr. Belloc. He is to deal, pre- 
sumably, with the present position of the architectural 
art of fortifications, a subject which I will not endea- 
vour to enlarge upon here. In connection with it, 
however, it is opportune to recall that the architect in 
the past has had a goodly share in the making of 
places of defence, albeit his position is now taken by 
another person, the Royal Engineer. In Western 
Europe the Normans were the first people to build 
castles, and we may take it for certain that the architect 
was required to be concerned primarily with making his 
bastions and his keeps thoroughly sound and service- 
able for purposes of defence, whatever might be the 
inconveniences to domestic life within; and that this 
was a matter of progressive science we may infer from 
the following note in Mr. Harvey’s book on “The 
Castles and Walled Towns of England ”: “ Of at least 
equal importance,” he says, “ in the development of the 
castle was the progressive improvement in the art of 
siege-craft, which was always counterbalanced by 
improved fortification, for all through the medizval 
period the art of defence was in front of that of attack, 
and even the invention of gunpowder did not, for a long 
time, alter the relation.” (What a difference in the 
present area of battle, when a gun has been contrived 
to throw so monstrous a shell that no existing fortifica- 
tions can withstand the force of the explosion!) 
“During the earlier Norman period the inmates had 
chiefly to fear surprise, fire, and perhaps treachery. 
Against storm and fire the passive strength of the 
massive keep, whether rectangular or cylindrical, with 
‘ts basement almost solid, and its well-guarded_ door, 
fifteen or twenty feet above the external level, was 
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almost ideal; and its ramifying passages and puzzlu 
staircases afforded some protection against treache 
within. When, however, formal sieges | 
trained troops began to form a feature in warfare, tl 
weak points in the existing system of fortificati 
became manifest. In England this was in the days 
Stephen, the history of whose reign is one long sto 
of the varying fortunes of castles. Then first was t 
art of siege-craft, as it was understood on the Con 
nent, introduced in this country, and the attack ce 
ducted formally and systematically by  artille 
engineering, and blockade. - 


At this point we may jump back a thousand years, 
the Romans, among whom, if we are to belie 
Vitruvius, the architect was pre-eminently the man 
the moment when fortifications were required. An 
translation of the celebrated ten books, by the k 
Professor Morgan, of Harvard, has just been publish 
and the clearness of the text makes it a pleasure 
follow the author in his large dissertations as well 
in his detailed particulars of such varied matters 
harmonics in the theatre, the phases of the moon, t 
slaking of lime for stucco, and, most importé 
of all, the construction of catapults, balliste, tortois 
and other engines of warfare. Says Gibbon, writing 
the Roman armies, in that “Decline and Fall” whi 
unrelieved ponderosity is calculated to depress 1 
gayest heart: “ Besides their arms, which the legx 
aries scarcely considered as an encumbrance, they w 
laden with their kitchen furniture, the instruments 
fortification, and the provision of many days. Un 
this weight, which would oppress the delicacy o: 
modern soldier, they were trained by a regular step 
advance, in about six hours, nearly twenty miles. | 
the appearance of an enemy, they threw aside tk 
baggage, and by easy and rapid evolutions conver 
the column of march into an order of battle. J 
slingers and archers skirmished in the front; 1 
auxiliaries formed the first line, and were seconded ¢ 
sustained by the strength of the legions; the cave 
covered the flanks, and the military engines w 
placed in the rear.” It is these last that Vitrut 
describes in such detail, and that his interest in milit 
fortifications and machines was not singular among 
architects of his day we may infer from the account 
gives of Diognetus and Callias. “For Diognetus) 
a Rhodian architect, to whom, as an honour, 
granted out of the public treasury a fixed annual fF 
ment commensurate with the dignity of his art. At 
time an architect from Aradus, Callias by name, com 
to Rhodes, gave a public lecture, and showed a m« 
of a wall, over which he set a machine on a revoly 
crane with which he seized an helepolis as 
approached the fortifications, and brought it im 
the wall. The Rhodians, when they had seen 
model, were filled with admiration, and took f 
Diognetus the yearly grant and transferred this hor 
to Callias. Meanwhile, King Demetrius, who becé 
of his stubborn courage was called Poliocetes, mal 
war on Rhodes, brought with him a famous Athel 
architect named Epimachus ”—of whose achieven 
in the matter of constructing an helepolis (or mov: 
fighting tower) 135 ft. high and 60 ft. wide, W 
licked creation, as the Romans knew it, | have not 5] 
here to speak, nor of the subsequent machine dev 
by Diognetus, who, persuaded by “ free-born maid 
young men, and priests,” overlooked the affront he 
suffered at their hands, and helped the Rhodians a 
their difficulties: but sufficient has been said to s 
that the Roman architect was a right-hand man te 
Roman general, and were the case the same to-da} 
should find Mr. Blomfield at headquarters on the 
of France, busy with all manner of military arch 
ture, and Mr- Newton engrossed with the means of 
trenching the trenchers. But these things are not. 
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ie PLATES, 


zw School of Architecture, Liverpool University. 
HIS will be the first complete building devoted by 

an English University to a School “of Architec- 

ture (the buildmg now being completed at 
‘versity College includes other subjects besides 
wuitecture). Itis the gift of Sir William Lever, Bart., 
41 the building and its site (with main frontage to 
tford Street), to the value of £24,000. Messrs. 
‘Sam, Mead and White’s building for the School of 
jhitecture at Harvard, which in its turn is based on 
jain’s Ecole de ao has suggested the appro- 
‘te character—that and Duban’s facade to the Ecole 
>» Beaux-Arts: the architect having felt that to get 
(right character in a building for a . School of Archi- 
care there should be some traceable line of descent ; 
) for the rest, that it should be as simple as possible, 
‘ding anything merely fleeting and fashionable in 
sil. From the drawings reproduced it will be seen 
{ the accommodation provided includes, on the 
‘ind floor, a spacious entrance hall and hall of casts, 
irge exhibition hall, and two lecture rooms; on the 
‘ floor the main studio, with cubicles for advanced 
ilents opening off it, a library, and rooms for the 
fessor of . Architecture and the Professor of Civic 
gn; and on the second floor a top-lighted map 
Jery, atelier, and further cubicles. 


Church of San Francesco di Paola, NaDbles. 

his striking building, which occupies a fine site 
josite the Royal Palace at Naples, is one of the 
ser known productions of the late Renaissance in 
cy. Bianchi, its architect (1815-1837), took as his 
(el the Pantheon at Rome, which he comed freely, 
11 certain internal alterations. ‘The criticism has 
*1 made that the sweep of the colonnade being con- 
ous, and the intercolumniation the same through- 
| a monotonous appearance is produced, but, to our 
id, this is not the case- Certainly there is a grand 
2 about the whole conception ; and its lay-out, with 
| [in figure in the central space, is one to be 
i lated. 


A Cabital by Isaac Ware. 

he staircase at No. 9, Clifford Street—a town house 
) in the occupation of a business firm, Messrs. 
itham and Co.—is a very typical example of the 
ck of Isaac Ware (d. 1766), who was one of the older 
‘utects of the eighteenth century, standing for the 
gition of Wren rather than anticipating Adam. At 
| foot of the staircase is a pair of wood columns 
ying some particularly well executed Tonic capitals. 

‘detail shows one of these, the vigour and beauty 
vhich will be duly noted. 
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A Group of French Monuments. 

Of the six monuments illustrated, one -of L. M. 
Delabrierre—is in the Southern Cemetery of Paris; 
two—of Claire Hurtault and Léon Lebas—are in the 
Northern Cemetery ; the others being in the Cemetery 
of Pere Lachaise. The most imposing of them is the 
monument to the family of Saint-Jores, which has been 
repeated more than once in Pére Lachaise, but all dis- 
play a studied grace and dignity, and offer many 
interesting details of design. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


Scholarship and Efficiency in Architecture. 
Yo the Editors of THE ARCHITECTS’ AND BUILDERS’ 
JOURNAL. 

SIRS,—You have commented at some length, in 
your issue of January 13, on the subject-matter of my 
paper read before the Architectural Association of 
Ireland at the close of last year. 

It is unfortunate for me that your criticisms should 
appear so long after your considerably condensed 
report of what T had said (issue of December 23). I do 
not wish to enter into any controversy in regard to the 
opinions I personally hold as to what is the essential 
quality of what we call “ Art”; the subject is far too 
complex, and my ability to deal with it lucidly far too 
slight. I should, however, wish to make two protests : 
Firstly, against the custom of publishing an abbreviated 
report of a paper such as mine without reference to the 
author ; and, secondly, against your implication that | 
undervalue the splendid work which our architectural 
schools have accomplished. 

I quite realised that my paper would offer an 
irresistible target for editorial tiltmg,; but, sirs, is it 
quite chivalrous to battle-axe one whose weapons of 
defence you have removed? You leave me but a rag 
of a quoted sentence, and then—the coup de grace of 
your final sentence. DEGuI Serr Ontee 

[We cannot agree with Mr. Orpen that his ability to 
deal with “ the essential quality of what we call ‘ Art’” 
is “slight.” It is because we attached considerable 
importance to his decidedly interesting address that 
we printed what we conceived to be the gist of it, and 
afterwards commented upon it. We share his regret 
at the abbreviation, which, however, was unavoudable- 
The assurance he gives that he does not undervalue 
the work of the architectural schools is very gratifying, 
and in entirely repudiating the battle-axe as an instru- 
ment of culture, we would point out that the “ final 
sentence ” to which he refers was, like the rest of the 
criticism, of general, not of personal application.— 


Eps. A. AND B. J.] 
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NEW SCHOOL OF ARCHITECTURE, LIVERPOOL. 


A DISCUSSION 


T last week’s meeting of the Architec- 
tural Association, Professor W. R. 
Lethaby read a paper on “ Modern 
German Architecture: What We May 
Learn from It.” He said his right 
to speak on this subject consisted 
in his having been to Germany half 
a dozen times and having visited many 
of its important cities. Many years 
ago he came to the conclusion that Ger- 
many was “racing.” She was conscien- 
tiously dividing up all human activities and 
knowledge into departments, and definitely 
setting herself to outstrip all other nations. 
She brought the Prussian war spirit into 
every phase of life. Think what it meant 
that forty years ago the leaders of Prus- 
sian power should have met together in 
one room and decided to enter upon such 
a campaign. Describing the extremity to 
which this campaign was carried, Profes- 
sor Lethaby said the German motto seemed 
to be ‘‘ everything beyond measure,’’ and 
he thought one of the results of the system 
must be the drying up of the sources of in- 
spiration. There seemed to be in the Ger- 
mans a ‘‘radical outrageousness.”’ 
Northern Germany, in fact, had never been 
brought within the circle of ancient civilisa- 
tion; it was in the first round of civilisa- 
tion only. There were two things, how- 
ever, we should note to the advantage of 
Germany, her aptitude to learn from others 
and the wonderful development of her 
public works. 

The first thing in art which we should 
learn from Germany was how to appre- 
ciate English originality. The Germans 
woke up to the value of that twenty-five 
years ago. Up to twenty years ago there 
had been in Germany a remarkable de- 
velopment of English art of all kinds, in- 
cluding architecture, and for five or six 
years, about the year 1900, the German 
Government had attached to their Em- 
bassy in London an historian of English 
‘free ’? architecture. All the architectural 
work of the time in England was investi- 
gated and tabulated after the German 
manner. Then, just as English ‘ free ”’ 
architecture had arrived, there was a re- 
action, and the re-emergence of what he 
would call the catalogue style. In the 
meantime the Germans had been quick to 
seize upon the best that was in English 
arts and crafts, and their advance in in- 
dustrial design was founded on English 
models, while our own Press and critics 
set about to kill the whole thing; in fact, 
they did kill the whole thing; it simply 
withered out here, and took itself to 
Germany. Germany pursued the arts and 
crafts experiments which we employed 
critics to destroy. She fostered an archi- 
tecture that could develop in its own sphere, 
and was not like us, for ever casting back 
to disguise it in skins that it had long shed. 
The German architects grasped the idea of 
real architecture, and a wonderful idea it 
was too. Meanwhile we were caught up 
in one of our periodical reactions in archi- 
tecture, as a form in which national energy 
should expand did not exist. 

Professor Lethaby, turning to the sub- 
ject of public works, said we should emu- 
late the German method in this matter. 
For instance, we had our _ recurring 
Thames Valley floods, which came as a 
new surprise to us every eight or ten years. 
This was one of the accidents that hap- 
pened with the regularity of clockwork. 
He read in the newspaper that the “ four- 
teenth century embankment at Chertsey 
was being watched with great interest, and 


“ 


ON MODERN 


seemed likely to go.”? Fancy depending 
on a fourteenth-century embankment a few 


miles above London. An_ astonishing 
thing! It was surely time such matters 


were looked into. 

Professor Lethaby proceeded to compare 
our military institutions with the fine 
academies of Germany. There was not 
the least reason, he said, why we should 
not have splendid institutions of the kind. 
The academic improvement of London, of 
which we had heard a good deal lately, was 
apt to waste itself a little in two directions. 
There was a tendency to begin the improve- 
ment of London by pulling down the few 
fine things we had, such as the noble ter- 
race in front of the National Gallery and 
the Nelson Column. Secondly, while the 
research into the beautifying of London 
did excellent work on the idealistic side, 
there was a tendency to out-Hauss- 
mann Haussmann. His chief complaint, 
however, was that there was no steady 
stream of opinion turned on to everyday 
matters. There was, for instance, the 
necessity for improving the underground 
stations. 

Continuing, he said he thought the tech- 
nical press might help to save our great 
and noble architecture from becoming a 
mere adjunct to ‘‘ new-richness’’ and 
‘“ week-ending.’? They were getting too 
much of the billiard-room and the golf- 
house. Architects should make a habit of 
seeing things as they were, not looking for 
Gothic or Classic architecture and that sort 
of thing, but noticing the streets as they 
were, the untidiness, the orange peel. Let 
them make it a topic of conversation. It 
was their duty as architects to improve and 
organise public life. ‘‘ Go about saying to 


everybody you meet ‘Charing Cross 
Station must be put out of the way.’ ‘Talk 
to your cabman about it.”’ 

A tremendous work had to be accom- 


plished in England in improving all their 
villages and towns and the public services. 
He urged them to go ahead with these 
matters, and to back un all active efforts. 


* * * * 


At the conclusion of the paper a number 
of lantern slides from photographs by Mr. 
Cecil Brewer were exhibited. These 
showed typical German architecture of an 
industrial kind, including bridges, fac- 
tories, railway stations, commercial build- 
ings, etc. As these were shown Professor 
Lethaby kept up an incisive commentary. 
He pointed out the characteristic thorough- 
ness which most of the work displayed. 
One or two of the subjects he suggested 
were surely quite beautiful. 

Sir Thomas Jackson, in proposing a vote 
of thanks, said they were not at the pre- 
sent moment in a mood to care to imitate 
Germany or to learn much from her. He 
thought the character of German art had 
been much overrated by the Germans 
themselves; in the’ past their art had been 
generally copied from that of other people. 
In architecture they took their early 
Romanesque style from Lombardy, their 
Gothic from France, and had copied the 
architecture of the Middle Ages of other 
countries. They had never been distin- 
guished for originality, and their claim to 
superiority in scientific achievements was 
disputed by everybody. They had been 
more distinguished as archaeologists than 
as architects. Certainly thev possessed a 
great talent for public administration in 
every department of life, whereas all great 
movements with us originated through 
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private enterprise. He had been agreea 
surprised by the views they had seen t 
evening, but the main motive of them 1} 
engineering, and emphasised the import 
truth they were so apt to forget, that 
foundation of all good design lay in gi 
construction. Actually, between the ar 
tect and the engineer, no definite line co 
be drawn. Directly architecture br 
away from construction it was sure to 
wrong. 

Mr. Martin Shaw Briggs congratula 
Professor Lethaby on being bold enougl 
give the devil his due. _ He could har 
imagine any German Professor stand 
up to give the Germans a lecture on w 
they could learn from anything that % 
British. He had visited Germany | 
before the war in connection with 
special kind of continuation school L 
Haldane wished to establish in © 
country. He should like to add his te 
mony to what Professor Lethaby had : 
about two or three most valuable asp 
of German architecture. We could lear 
great deal from their railway stations 
commercial buildings. Mr. Mz 
Phillipps would probably have seen 
these buildings an attempt to realise 
he had preached with such decision. 
thought that as architects they could ¢ 
two things from the Germans—(1) 
wonderful facility with which they 1 
modern materials, such as plaster of 
tain sorts and steel (they used fl 
materials with a vigour and freshness 
still lacked; there was a large field for 
vestigation into the way in which the ¢ 
mans used plaster, both externally and 
ternally) ; and (2) the artistic skill int 
employment of simple decorative matet 
internally. They made a great use 
colour in the decoration of their munic 
buildings and private houses. 

Mr. Cecil Brewer complained of 
Thomas Jackson’s letter to ‘‘ The Tim 
to the effect that German architecture 
to be judged by the two monstrous § 
at Cologne and by the memorial 
Coblentz. He did not think this wasa 
test. They might as well judge Eng 
architecture by the north transept of 
minster Abbey and the French by thes 
of Rouen. As for the memorial 
Coblentz, it at least expressed someth 
it expressed the national spirit, how 
evil. Was there anything about our 
memorials which could be said to exf 
anything but the lesson of the ant 
shop ? 

Mr. H. H. Statham thought the 
mans were essentially an inartistic pe 
He could not admire the specimen 
bridges that had been shown on the sei 
and he could not agree that their t 
ment of ironwork was beautiful. 

The chairman, Mr. H. Austen Hail, 
that when recently in Germany he wei 
see a very interesting competition f 
Bismarck memorial. The drawings 
hibited were simply marvellous. The 
majority of designs were colossal fig 
of the man of ‘‘ blood and iron,” 
every conceivable brutality about them 
the selected design was beautiful and 
entirely different from any of the ¢ 
war memorials, showing a symb¢ 
figure of Siegfried surrounded by a rir 
stones, each of which illustrated some¢ 
in the Chancellor’s life. The fact tha 
selected design was without brutality 
horror led him to wonder if after all 
Germans were “ getting tired of t 
selves.’ 
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} annual meeting of the National 
‘ederation of Building Trades Em- 
is of Grea. Britain and Ireland was 
i the Throne Room at the Holborn 
firant on Wednesday, January 27, 
Thomas, of Cardiff, presiding. 

' President introduced two members 
' Belgian National Federation ot 
ag Trade and Public Works Con- 
is, one of whom in the course of his 
/ said that Belgian contractors would 
'o look to the British builder and 
itor for assistance in the rebuilding 
izium. The Germans had destroyed 
nly the buildings, but the primary 
fals for rebuilding, and had worn out 
‘n tools and plant. 


Strength of the Federation. 
| President, in moving the adoption 
} annual report (which has eed 
jublished in the “N.F. Record ”’), said 
ar had been one of great Eatiiies 
jederation had not only been able to 
jint these, but stood more firm and 
} than it had hitherto done. This 
il conclusively the great value o7 
Mtion principles. They had made 
imembers than for several years past. 
fped that the good work that had 
done would be the means of in- 
| the London representatives to join 
faciliation scheme. 
| report, including that of 
jyers Parliamentary Council, intro- 

by Mr. William Shepherd, was 
id, and Mr. Hope (Sunderland) 
/ a resolution recording the Federa- 
(appreciation of the work of the 
f, and particularly the excellent 
done by the National Secretary, 
lwas carried. 


[The Apprenticeship Question. 
/Cooke (Preston) called 
pprenticeship question. This had 
} more important than ever, as 
{to the war there would be a great 
ize of workmen. They were not 
| any encouragement from Govern- 
}epartments in the matter, for it did 
iy an employer to use apprentices on 
ment work, on account of the inade- 
icale of profit allowed. He had been 
‘at London employers were not so 
fn the training of apprentices as they 
Joe, but chose to rely on the provinces 
lir supply of labour. 

Renshaw (London) said this was 
* London master-builders had for 
ried to improve the apprenticeship 


the 


attention to 


‘Howarth (Rochdale) said the ey had 
liraise wages to get apprentices. He 
« the S hicational system. 

‘Woods (Bolton) said that many big 
lumations of manufacturers in the 
l as well as various corporations, 

ow employing their own building 
rks staffs, and this was a Gondition 
voduced no apprentices. Then, the 
anions had rules limiting the em- 
Int of apprentices, which rules the 
vation Boards should endeavour to 
}, as the trade would be in a very 
{ position as to labour in a few years’ 


| President agreed that the educa- 
system was at fault, and said he had 
ternoon suggested to the authorities 
shnical classes should take the place 
hing instruction. 

'A. Thorne (London) complained 
{2 authorities were wasting money on 
tal education at the schools, when 


| 


‘of the 


it would be better spent in premiums to 
apprentice boys to be taught by employ ers. 

After some further discussion it’ was 
decided to refer the question to the Admin- 
istrative Committee for consideration and 
action. 


Thanks from L.M.B.A. 
A minute was read from the London 


Master Builders’ Association expressing 
the heartiest thanks to the Executive 


Council and officers of the National Federa- 
tion for their co-operation and assistance, 
freely rendered, during the continuance of 
the London dispute. 


New Unit Admitted. 

The Council reported an application 
from the Amalgamated Society of Wood- 
cutting Machinists for admission to the 
Conciliation scheme, and recommended 
this be agreed to, subject to the usual work- 
ing rule agreements. This was approved 
by the meeting. 


Priced Schedules with Tenders. 

The Secretary reported that the previous 
day the Council had considered a request 
from the Yorkshire Federation that the 
question of demanding priced schedules 
with tenders be taken into early considera- 
tion with a view to definite action. The 
Council recommended that this be referred 
to the Administrative Committee for con- 
sideration and report. This was agreed. 


National Insurance Act. 

Mr. J. Davidson (Leeds) moved a reso- 
lution, which came from the Yorkshire 
Federation and Midland Centre, to the 
effect that the cost of accident, health, and 
unemployment benefits was excessive and 
cnerous and should be re-adjusted as to 
incidence, and calling on the Government 
to amend the Act. He said that the Home 
Office estimated that five millions yearly 
were expended by employers in connection 
with workmen’s compensation, and of this 
amount one million found its way into the 
hands of the legal and medical profession 
in connection with the settlement of claims. 

Mr. Foster (Burnley) said Mr. Lloyd 
George had told them to hand on the cost 
Act in the form of extra charges to 
their customers, but this was the usual 
roundabout method favoured by those who 
imposed taxes. : 

Mr. W. Shepherd (London) advocated 
State-appointed medical referees to sit with 
the county court judges. 

Mr. J. W. White (Sunderland) said that 
what was wrong was the increasing num- 
ber of claims, and the increasing amount 
of compensation allowed. They ought to 
make representations to get the matter 
quick ly settled by medical men rather than 
by judges, and proved cases of malingering 
should be severely punished. 

After further discussion the resolution 
was referred to the Administrative Com- 
mittee for consideration. 


Ministerial Department of Industry. 

The Secretary announced that the Coun- 
cil had considered a letter from the British 
Engineers’ Association asking the Federa- 
tion to collaborate in bringing before the 
Government a scheme for the establish- 
ment of a Ministerial Department of In- 
dustry for the advancement of British in- 
dusiry. The Council had agreed, and had 
appointed a committee to deal with the 


matter. This was approved. 
Forfeiture by Freeholder. 
Mr. J. Jones (South Wales) introduced 


a motion from his Federation asking that 
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steps be taken to amend the law so that if 
a freeholder or his assignee by way of for- 
feiture took over and used goods or works 
he should be required to pay for them. 
He moved it be referred to the Administra- 
tive Committee. 

The President pointed out that it had 
already been twice before the committee. 
Finally it was decided that it remain with 
the committee, and be kept alive until 
means of moving in the matter occurred. 


Municipal Trading. 


The Secretary reported that the Council 
had considered information of a confiden- 
tial character in regard to municipal trad- 
ing, and that a resolution had been passed 
calling on the Local Government Board to 
take steps to protect the interests of rate- 
payers in connection with the carrying out 
of work by public authorities. 

Mr. J. Davidson thought that when 
public authorities employed direct labour 
on a contract with the object of cutting 
down expenses the Local Government 
Board should see that the work was in 
quality and execution up to the standard 
that would be required from a contractor. 
There was small possibility of getting at 
the actual cost of work carried out by 
direct labour. 

The recommendation of the Council in 
this matter was agreed to. 


Form of Contract. 

Mr. Moffat (Birmingham) moved the 
following resolutions: (1) That this meet- 
ing considers that the time has fully arrived 
when all public authorities should use a 
satisfactory and approved standard form of 
contract and conditions for all their build- 
ing and constructional engineering works, 
and should fully observe the customary 
methods in obtarning tenders for such 
work; (2) that all associations be asked to 
report by April 30 at latest to their respec- 
tive county federations and centres (a) 
what form of contract conditions is in cus- 
tomary use by authorities in their locality, 
‘b) if they consider such to be satisfactory, 
or, if the reverse, in what particulars. That 
the county federations and centres collect 
such information, and report to the Ad- 
ministrative Committee by May 31, with 
their comments and suggestions on the sub- 
ject, and the Administrative Committee be 
empowered to act as and when necessary 
and to report to the half-yearly meeting in 
July. 

After some discussion this resolution was 
agreed to. 

The Price of Timber. 

The Secretary reported that the Council 
had considered a communication from the 
Yorkshire Federation, which was much 
concerned about the quantity of timber in 
stock, and the probable shortage for the 
building trade. The Council had also re- 
ceived reports from representatives who 
had been in communication with the Board 
of Trade on the subject. 

Mr. W. F. Wallis (Maidstone) said a 
deputation of the Federation had had two 
interviews with the Board of Trade. Che 
Board informed them that a stock had been 
taken of the amount of timber available in 
the hands of merchants and dealers, whicn 
showed that there was only 25 per cent. 
less timber in stock than at the correspond- 
ing period of last year. This was con- 
sidered fairly satisfactory, and the deputa 
tion went into a considerable discussion on 
what was likely to be the prospect in the 
future. The discussion turned chiefly a 
the possibility of obtaining supplies of suit- 
able timber from other parts of the world, 
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mainly from British Columbia and from 
Canada. The officials expressed them- 
selves willing to do what they could to 
bring the requirements of builders to the 
notice of the timber exporters of those 
countries, and the Council were supplying 
the Board of Trade with a list of the sizes 
habitually used by builders, and of the 
srades of qualities. They also discussed 
the question of the extent to which the 
heavy demand of the War Office had con- 
tributed in depleting the stocks of timber. 
The Board of Trade officials assured them 
that they had taken up the matter with the 
War Office, but could give no assurance 
that the latter authority would see its way 
to depart from its present system of using 
timber for the erection of hutments for 
the troops. They also discussed what 
could be done to render available the stocks 
of timber in London and other ports, and 
the officials assured them that they were 
doing everything in their power to remedy 
congestion, and that an improvement 
might soon be expected. 

Mr. Thorne complained that builders 
were paying 40 per cent. more for stock 
purchased by the merchants before the 
var, and said this was a matter that should 
be looked into by the Government. 

The President said this matter had been 
gone into, together with that of fixing a 
maximum price, but it appeared that 
nothing could be done because of the needs 
of the War Office. 

Mr. J. W. White said that what would 
have relieved them most was a release fro:n 
cheir contracts made under the old priccs, 
or their equitable reconsideration with a 
view to reimbursing extraordinary cost 
due to the sudden outbreak of war. 

The matter was then dropped. 

The New President. 

Mr. A. W. Sinclair, of Scarborough, was 
elected President for the ensuing year, and 
took the chair for the remainder of the 
meeting. In returning thanks for his 
election, he said much good had resulted 
from the London dispute. It had had the 
‘ffect of drawing London and provincial 
masters close together. 

A hearty vote of thanks was passed to 
the retiring chairman. 

It was decided to hold the next haif- 
yearly meeting in Yorkshire. 


RLBA. REGEPTION SOF -BECGIAN 


ARCHITECTS, 


The Royal Institute of British Archi- 
tects has from the first opened its doors to 
the numerous Belgian architects who 
have sought asylum in this country from 
the reign of terror in their own. Certain 
privileges of membership have been 
accorded them, such as the use of the 
Institute’s fine library and the right of 
attendance at its general meetings, and 
courtesies have been extended to them by 
individual members anxious to lessen the 
rigours of their exile. On Monday last 
week a number of these gentlemen and 
their ladies were the guests of the Institute 
Yt a reception given in their honour at 9, 
Conduit Street, W. The President, Mr. 
Ernest Newton, A.R.A., accompanied by 
Mrs. Newton, received the guests, and 
warmly welcomed them on behalf of the 
Institute. The architects present included 
men eminent in their profession, some 
holding high official positions in Brussels, 
Antwerp, Liége, and other of the chief 
3elgian centres. The opportunity of 
meeting their colleagues under the hos- 
nitable roof of their British professional 
brethren was evidently much enjoyed and 
appreciated. On the walls of the recep- 


tion rooms were displayed some of the 
treasures of the Institute Collection, con- 
sisting of original drawings of seventeenth 
century Italian, French, and English 
masters, and the original water-colour 
drawings by James Stuart depicting views 
in Greece, afterwards reproduced in Stuart 
and Revett’s famous work, “ The Antiqui- 
ties of Athens.” 


THES sROOE ms WESTMINSTER 
HALL. 


Mr. W. D. Carée, F.R.I.B.A., has 

written a letter to ‘‘ The Times ”’ on the 
subject of the roof of Westminster Hall, 
which is now undergoing repair by the 
Oftice of Works. This roof, says Mr. 
Carée, has existed for over 500 years as a 
great timber construction, renowned the 
world over. ‘‘ Despite its great span, it 
has endured wonderfully all these years 
without shifting or distressing in any way 
its supporting walls. The Blue Book tells 
us ‘the massive walls of Rufus Hall show 
even at the present day no sign of failure.’ 
We are told, also, that there has been 
decay of material, but no failure in con- 
struction. Nevertheless, this roof is now 
in process of being transformed at great 
cost into a fresh construction, in which the 
timber is to be made subservient to steel 
for its continuance. The glory of the roof 
and of those who conceived it, its inherent 
honesty, will thus depart for ever. It will 
become for future generations, as an honest 
piece of carpentry, a mere sham, a monu- 
ment only to the skill in modern construc- 
tion which is thus transforming it. 
The contemplated procedure has not, there- 
fore, been determined upon in obedience 
to that curious extremist latter-day policy, 
which refuses to employ material the same 
as the original in works of repair, lest 
posterity should be deceived by mistaking 
the date when the repairs were done. But 
I cannot ask space to discuss details. I 
challenge the need for thus wiping the roof 
out as a great and self-sustaining example 
of mediazval carpentry. It can be, and 
ought to be repaired as a timber roof. 
The approximate estimate  (ante-war 
prices) is stated at £60,015. I have gone 
into the matter most carefully, and have 
obtained a firm reliable estimate for erect- 
ing an entirely new roof to the old lan in 
English oak at jeast seven years felled. 
The figure is £49,500 (ante-war prices). 
But as there is a vast amount of timber—I 
believe the greater part—which would en- 
dure another 500 years, the cost of prc- 
perly repairing the roof as a timber con- 
struction would certainly be materially less 
than this. 5 eet 

Replying to this, Sir Aston Webb and 
Mr. Reginald Blomfield say: ‘‘In the 
summer of 1914, at the request of the 
Ancient Monuments Board of England, we 
very carefully examined both the plans for 
the repair of the roof and also the roof 
itself from the extensive scaffolding then 
available. As the result of our examina- 
tion, we found that the roof timbers had 
been ravaged from end to end by the larve 
of one of the anobiid beetles, and we were 
convinced of the necessity of very extensive 
works of strengthening and repair. We 
also found that the construction of the roof, 
with its double principais, lends itself ex- 
tremely well to the steel reinforcement pro- 
posed by Mr. Baines. The method pro- 
posed will avoid taking the whole roof to 
pieces, and altering its appearance. It is, 
in our opinion, the best means of preserv- 
ing this magnificent specimen of medizval 
carpentry, and we ‘so reported to the 
Board.”’ 


NEWS ITEMS. 


A Scheme of Decoration by Alfred Ste 

The cartoons, paintings, and dra 
made by Alfred Stevens for the decor) 
of the dining-room at Dorchester } 
are now on exhibition at the Tate Gal 


Housing Scheme, Doncaster. 

It is stated that about three hu 
architects are competing for the ¢é 
Mr. Patrick Abercrombie is the ass 
Designs have to be sent in by the n 
of February. 


R.I.B.A. Problems in Design. 
To-day (Wednesday) is the last « 
three days this week on which the di 
submitted under Subject XVIII. have 
exhibited at the R.I.B.A. Gallery, 9, 
duit Street W., from 1o to 8. | 


An Exhibition of Craftsmanshi, 
At the Central School of Arts and C 
Southampton Row, W.C., an exhibit 
students’ work is open until Februz 
from noon to 9 p.m. daily. It com 
handicraft in printing, lithography, er 
ling, cabinet work, carving, furr 
stained-glass, etc., etc. 


Elections to French Architectural S 

Mr. Reginald Blomfield, R.A., 
president of the Institute, and Mr. ] 
Newton, A.R.A., P.R.I.B.A., hay 
ceived the honour of election as “* Me 
Correspondants” of the Société des, 
tectes diplémés par le Gouvern 
Frangais. 


War Risks and L.C.C. Building 

A London County Council stat 
says that no insurances are being él 
in respect of war risks to building 
property belonging to the Council, 
in contracts for new buildings a cla 
being inserted to make it clear tha 
tractors will not be required to tal 
risk of damage by the King’s enemi 

Sculptor’s Sudden Death. 

Alexander Young, a sculptor, wh 


been executing the statuary groups | 
new Guildhall and Law Courts at 


was found dead on the scaffoldn 
the tower of the Guildhall, nea 
carving on which he had bee 


gaged. The distance from the g 
was 130 ft. He is believed to hav 
suddenly taken ill. When it was 
he did not return home on Friday nig 
tower was ascended and his bod 
found. Mr. Young belonged to 
burgh and had been engaged on the ¢ 
on the Hull municipal buildings fo 
years. 
The Garden City as Practical Pt 
Mr. Aneurin Williams, M.P., pre 
last Thursday at the eleventh or 
general meeting of the First Gardet 
Ltd., (Letchworth), said the compal 
earned during the year £3,200, 
about 134 per cent. on the share ¢ 
They carried forward an accum 
profit of £7,677. The war seem 
make the payment of a dividen 
inadvisable. In intimating his int 
of resigning the chairmanship of thi 
pany, Mr. Williams said they set 
create a garden city with an indep 
municipal life. To a considerable 
they had proved it could be done, bi 
had not yet proved that it could bi 
quickly enough to afford as great a 
lesson as it should, and to pay a! 
interest on the capital invested in it. 
it did this last it would not be cons 
practical politics. 
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~ CONCRETE ANOe OUP EI SEC TI@IN: 


(MONTHLY.) 


APPLICATION OF CON- 
-E IN MODERN SANITATION. ”* 


PNRY J. TINGLE, M.INST.C.E., M.C.1. 


crete has played its part in sanita- 
r many years, with more or less suc- 
hccording to the skill of the designer 
quality of the materials and work- 
ip. The tendency in recent years 
peen to employ concrete more and 
and this tendency in the future is 
i) extend its use in directions where 
is scarcely applied. 
[tation works have been particularly 
id by the attitude of the Local 
ument Board towards reinforced 
te, as such works are generally 
aken by local authorities, who have 
uin the sanction of the Board to the 
‘of a loan for the amount of capital 
liture, or else to obtain Parlia- 
-y powers by means of a Private Act. 
eat majority of authorities, however 
ithe first of these two courses of pro- 
, and the practice of the Board 
case of reinforced concrete for works 
iitact with water or sewage, to re- 
he capital sum to be paid off in a 
| of ten years; whilst in the case of 
iry concrete, under the same condi- 
the period of repayment is thirty 
| In cases where, in addition to rein- 
concrete in contact with water, there 
\forced concrete not in contact with 
| the periods for the loans on each 
jre sometimes equated together, and 
lan for the whole granted for the 
| given by the equation. 
lbtless i in the early years of reinforced 
*e the Board were well advised to 
itiously in the matter of sanctioning 
‘or the use of a combination of 
fals of which, in this country, there 
len scarcely any experience, either as 
suitability or as to its life in sanita- 
orks. The effect of this differentia- 
ft the part of the Board in the treat- 
of concrete and of reinforced con- 
has been to curtail the employment 
latter in public works of sanitation. 
Hear that under the present condi- 
iwhere the loan is obtained for rein- 
‘concrete, the burden thrown on the 
yers annually to repay the principal 
terest in equal annual instalments 
/ Over ten years would be more than 
Kas great as for a loan of. equal 
Nt and rate of interest obtained for 
iry concrete to be repaid in equal 
instalments in thirty years. The 
jng example will illustrate the 
tf}: If £1,000 be borrowed at 32 per 
..mterest to be repaid in equal half- 
linstalments of principal and interest 
t'ms of 10 years the amount to be 
jach half-year equals £60 8s. 6d.; 
| years, the amount to be paid each 
‘lar equals £27 18s. 1d. 
difference between these two 
Nts is approximately £32 10s., which 
I\per cent. of £28. 
l)1ese circumstances it is only natural 
ost authorities elect to use ordinary 
s/te, in order to ease the burden on the 
qt ratepayers and throw part of it 
he ratepayers of the future. The 


“act of a paper read before the Concrete Insti- 
O|fanuary 7. 


effect of the differentiation amounts to this 
—that unless the cost of the works can be 
considerably reduced by the employment of 
teinforced concrete, as compared _ to 
ordinary concrete, there is but little pro- 
bability of local authorities deciding in 
favour of the former. The requisite saving 
may be effected in some instances, but, so 
far as the experience of the author goes, 
this is not generally the case. 

With the experience that has now been 
obtained relating to the behaviour of reéin- 
forced concrete that is constantly in contact 
either with water or with sewerage, it is 
permissible to hope that the time is not far 
distant when the Local Government Board 
will reconsider its attitude towards this 
material, and, in cases where it is pro- 
posed to make use of it, will sanction loans 
on more favourable terms as to the period 
of repayment than those now in force. 

Concrete has been and is now extensively 
used in the construction of reservoirs, 
sewerage tanks, filters, aqueducts, and 
water towers. Full descriptions of these 
works are to be found in technical journals 
and volumes of proceedings at the various 
engineering societies. The same holds 
good for similar structures in reinforced 
concrete, though to a more limited extent, 
but numerous examples are given in the 
catalogues issued by the various firms 
specialising in this class of work. 

Mass concrete has been largely used in 
the construction of sewers of 4 ft. diameter 
and upwards. It is moulded in the trench 
and supported by centering until set. 
Elliptical sewers are also constructed in 
this manner. In recent years reinforced 
concrete has been employed for sewers of 
both types, the mixture being sufficiently 
stiff to admit of ramming. 

Concrete tubes have been extensively 
employed in main sewerage work for many 
years past, being supplied ready for use 
by firms who have taken up their,manu- 
facture. Concrete tubes, unless strongly 
reinforced, should be laid on a concrete 
bed not less than 6 in. in thickness, the 
concrete to be brought up round the tube 
as far as the springing. By the omission 
of this precaution many failures have 
occurred. In tubes liable to internal pres- 
sure the concrete should entirely surround 
them. The tubes have ogee-rebated joints, 
which are luted with cement, and the in- 
side pointed up. 

Reinforced-concrete pipes have: been 
used for water mains at Swansea against 
heads of 246 ft. and soo ft., at Norwich 
for sewerage raising main head 131 ft., 
and at Clydebank for water head 390 ft., 
and are about to be laid at Leeds for water. 
They have been largely used on the Con- 
tinent, and 119 miles of 1o-in. to 49-in. 
water mains were in course of construc- 
tion in Flanders at the outbreak of the 
war. They have also been largely used in 
Paris. Twenty years since the Munici- 
pality laid down one mile of 6 ft. diameter 
as a rising main for sewerage head 115 ft., 
ina gallery alongside a steel-riveted main 
of same diameter. It has been found 
that the steel main requires considerable 
maintenance and the concrete tube none. 
Concrete tubes are constructed to form 
manholes, water tanks, and_ cesspits. 
Sewers, reservoirs, manholes, etc., are 
constructed with mounded blocks of con- 
crete, which are supplied by various manu- 


facturers. As illustrating in greater 
detail the application of concrete to sanita- 
tion works the author then described and 
illustrated the following examples: Failure 
and reconstruction of concrete-covered 
reservoir; temperature cracks in concrete 
reservoir wall; ejector chamber in concrete 
with  steel-plate lining; concrete mole 
forming sewerage outfall into sea; circular 
hydrolytic tanks in reinforced concrete. 
At the end of the paper an illustrated 
appendix was given descriptive of the 
methods and manufacture of concrete 
tubes by various firms of specialists. 


CONCRETE, FOR MILITARY HUTS. 


Timber-built military huts, erected in u 
hurry, are reported as showing all the de- 
fects which, in the circumstances, might 
have been anticipated, and a long run of 
bad weather has greatly accentuated the 
mischief. For this state of things the con- 
tractors are less to’ blame than the War 
Office authorities, who laid down rather 
strict conditions as to nrice and time, and 
who were apparently unaware of the exist- 
ence, or at all events of the applicability, 
of newer and incomparably more efficient 
methods and materials of construction. 
Their ignorance would have been excus-~ 
able but for the fact that, immediately 
on the outbreak of the war, the services of 
the whole body of organised architects in 
the kingdom were freely and formally 
placed at the disposal of the Government 
and were politely set aside. 

Since then, we understand, even more 
definite and explicit proposals have been 
made to the War Office to construct mili- 
tary huts with concrete walls and floors 
for the same cost as the wooden ones, and 
the offer has been refused. This is quite 
in accordance with precedent. Well en- 
trenched in the narrow but fairly deep 
trenches of tradition, and _ snugly 
ensconced behind bomb-proof bales of red 
tape, the War Office never yields to the 
first assault, and there is always tremen- 
dous difficulty in capturing its outworks. 
In mere patriotism, apart from considera- 
tions of business (for it would appear that 
there,can be but little vrofit in it) concrete 
specialists ought to combine in an irresist- 
ible attack. They have a good thing iw 
offer, and should not be backward in 
bringing it to the notice of the authorities 

Nor is concrete the only excellent 
resource available. Many special mate- 
rials for roofs, floors, and partitions, light. 
cheap, weather-tight, fire-resisting, san1- 
tary, and capable of being put together 
with extreme rapidity, would give incom- 
parably better results than the crude 
wooden structures which are consuming so 
much timber that might be more profit- 
ably employed in more suitable services. 

Wooden huts, we learn. have been in 
many instances compulsorily abandoned, 
and, at great expense and inconvenience 
the troops who occupied them have had 
to be billeted. By this time, therefore, the 
War Office must have learned its lesson, 
and we suggest that now is the psycho- 
logical moment for bringing forcibly to 
their notice the adaptability of concrete. 
and of the numerous special materials of 


which the success in similar work can be: 


abundantly proved to demonstration. 
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HOISTING HEAVY GIRDERS IN 
A HIGH BUILDING. 


A most striking instance of modern 
building methods is afforded by the record 
of the hoisting of some 4o-ton girders at 
the office building of the Consolidated Gas 
Company in New York, where seven new 
floors have been suspended from eight plate 
girders spanning the old part of the build- 
ing. The girders were hoisted from 
the street and swung into position far 
above the occupied building by a_ single 
8o-ton steel derrick situated near the top 
of the new steelwork. Special provisions 
were made for the distribution and support 
of the concentrated derricks loads and for 
the temporary girder-hoisting attachments. 

[he present nineteen-storey structure has 
a front nearly 300 ft. long, built on both 
sides of, and including, a former twelve- 
storey buiiding 150 ft. high with a 62-ft 
front. The new building incloses the old 
building, and required the addition of 
seven storeys above the latter, which was 
occupied by a large force of employees 
during the construction of the new build- 
ing. 

Column and Girder Construction. 

As the foundations and columns of the 
old buildings were not designed for addi- 
tional storeys, the latter are carried by 
new columns situated close to the old 
columns in the side walls of the old build- 
ing, with foundations on rock. In each 
of two rows there are five of these columns 
250 ft. high. They project 100 ft. above 
the top of the old roof and +8 ft. above the 
upper floor of the new building. Plate 
sirders 8 ft. 4 in. deep span the width of 
the existing building, and are field-riveted 
to deep gusset plates at the tops of these 
columns, and from them the seven upper 
floors added to the old building are sus- 
pended. 

Pairs of 4o-ton girders 62 ft. long con- 
nect the three columns nearest the front 
of the building on one side to the corre- 
sponding columns on the opposite side, and 
receive vertical riveted suspenders con- 
nected to diaphragms joining the webs of 
both girders. In the rear of the building, 
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on account of the space provided on one 
side for an exterior light shaft, the two 
rows of wall columns are only 43 ft. apart, 
and are connected by single 30-ton plate 
girders 43 ft. long. 


Erecting the Girders. 

For erecting the girders there was em- 
ployed a special steel stiffleg derrick of 
$o-ton capacity, having a 71-ft. boom. It 
was located on the ninteenth floor of the 
mew part of the building, where it com- 
manded the street and the entire area of 
the old building. All the eight girders, 
weighing together 300 tons, were sent in 
one shipment on a lighter from the bridge 
shop on Staten Island to the foot of 
Fifteenth Street, East River, New York 
City, and thence transported in one day 
about one mile to the site, on a special 
truck drawn by thirty-six horses. At the 
site the girders were unloaded by the der- 
rick, which was about 237 ft. above the 
kerb. 

In handling the girders, special steel 
double yokes were clamped to the girder 
on opposite sides of the centre of gravity 
and pin-connected to the derrick hoisting 
tackle. A manila tagline was attached to 
each end of each girder to keep it clear of 
the front of the building. These lines 
were operated by hand and snubbed to 
keep them always taut. 

After the first girder was hoisted and 
set, work was stopped on account of rain. 
The next day five girders were set, while 
the remaining two were placed two days 
later. The eight girders were hoisted and 
set in about twelve hours’ actual working 
time, the last one being hoisted and set 
in twelve minutes. 

After hoisting, the girders were landed 
on shelf angles provided on the large gusset 
plates at the tops of the columns, and were 
service-bolted in position to secure them 
until the field rivets could be conveniently 
driven. The erection was accomplished 
without accident and without noticeable 
vibration or evidence of distress in derrick 
or building. Although the unsupported 
tops of the columns which received the 
girders projected 18 ft. above the upper 
floors, their alignment and accuracy were 
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such that no manipulation was requ 
make up the connections between ¢ 
and girders. 


Derricks and Hoisting Tackil 
The derrick, whose capacity was {| 
weighed 45 tons, and was rigged | 
thirteen-part hoisting tackle, rove 
5g-in. ploughsteel cable and a mi 
topping lift of 1-in. cable. The ] 
cable was 4,000 ft. long and was we 
an extra large drum of the 12-in. 
wood double-drum hoisting engi 
stalled on the eighteenth floor. At 
ginning of the hoisting of the 
girders, the steam pressure re; 
go lb., but soon dropped to 60 Ib., 
was maintained throughout the ] 
period. Under maximuin load the 
reactions were 140 tons at the foot 
mast and 54 tons uplift at the feei 
stifflegs. | 
The derrick was operated with 
boom for unloading and storing the | 
and was boomed out 62 ft. for h 
The derrick mast was supported 1 
between columns on the regular 
beams, which were reinforced by a 
A-frame and shores, distributing t 
through the lower floors. The | 
were anchored to the framework n 
columns with sufficient connections 
heavy uplift. | 
The derrick sills and the foot of t] 
were connected to an irregular ho 
base plate about 4 ft. wide and 4 f 
through which the maximum verti 
of 140 tons was transmitted to a 6f 
grillage, made of two tiers of 12 bt 
timbers supported on a temporary 
A-frame that in turn rested on 
wooden shores, distributing th 
through the seventeenth, sixteenth. 
teenth floors without transmitting 
it directly to the eighteenth floor. 
The 122,000-lb. horizontal compe 
the stresses in the inclined posts ol 
frames was taken by six parts 0} 
cables provided with turnbuckle 
ments and engaging eyebolts 
through the vertical flanges of the 
angles. This arrangement served 
an extended base to the derrick suf 
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PLAN SHOWING ARRANGEMENT OF STIFFLEG DERRICK WITH 71 FT. BOOM ON FRAMING ON NINETEENTH FLOOI 
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; 
tute the load through fixed connec- 
and to stiffen the steel framework 
ist erection stresses and vibration. 


Anchorage and Stztfflegs. 
» lower ends of the stifflegs of the 
| derrick were pin-connected to sills 
of two channels with horizontal 
latticed and reinforced at the con- 
hn by a vertical web or diaphragm. 
| sills were anchored at their stiffleg 
ictions to the permanent framework, 
onnections designed to resist the 54- 
plift. One of them was _ supported 
fs wall girders at point B, and on an 
ion girder made of a temporary 20-in. 
in resting on and transverse to per- 
‘at interior girder A. The sill was 
cted to the erection girder and to the 
lsirders by four 2}-in. vertical screw 
svith double nuts which engaged the 
anges of the sill and yoke angles 
ig on the bottom flanges of the 
iS. 
erection girder was secured to the 
yw girder by a similar yoke screwed 
against wooden bearing pieces. Posi- 
vad at this point was provided for by 
itical shore supporting the bottom 
: of the transverse girder, and wedged 
ring on the floorbeams of the seven- 
and eighteenth floors. The oppo- 
nd of the erection girder rested on 
p flanges of a pair of permanent in- 
girders transverse to it, and was 
sd to them by lashing with a steel 
The erection girder was also 
ired, at its connection with the der- 
ill, by vertical steel ‘cables passing 
en the vertical connection rods and 
ed to one of the permanent steel 
ins below its eighteenth-floor connec- 


other stiffleg was anchored at point 
a yoke with four vertical screw rods 
nlouble-nut bearings, two of them on 
ip flanges of the sill, and two on a 
of yoke beams resting on the top 
s of the supporting permanent beams 
rders. One of the rods through the 
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lables to 17tP Floor 
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girder sill had double lower nuts bearing 
on the bottom flanges of the yoke girders, 
and all of the other rods had double bottom 
nuts bearing on saddle pieces crossing the 
bottom flanges of the permanent beams and 
girders. The end of the sill projected be- 
yond the yoke connection and was addi- 
tionally anchored by cables. 


Hoisting Yoke for 40-Ton Girders. 

The 4o-ton girders were connected to the 
hoisting tackle by a double yoke concentric 
with the centre_of gravity. This yoke had 
two pairs of vertical screw rods just clear- 
ing the girder flanges, and provided with 
double top and bottom nuts. The bottom 
nuts took bearing on the lower flanges of 
saddle beams made of two channels riveted 
together back to back, with space between 
the webs to receive the rods. The upper 
flanges of the channels engaged oak 
cushion slabs countersunk to clear the 
rivet heads in the bottom flanges of the 
girders. 


COMPETITION. 


Municipal Buildings, Stepney. 


At their next meeting the Stepney 
Borough Council will be asked to approve 
a draft advertisement inviting designs for 
a competition in connection with the new 
municipal buildings in Arbour Square. 
The suggested accommodation in the new 
buildings includes a Council Chamber, six 
committee-rooms, Mayor’s parlour, etc., 
and office accommodation for the Council’s 
staff. Mr. Henry T. Hare has been ap- 
pointed to act as assessor of the designs. 
Prizes of £100, £75, and £50 will be offered 
for the first three. If a building contract 
is not entered into within twelve months, 
the architect whose design is selected will 
receive £300 on account, and if the build- 
ing scheme is abandoned or indefinitely 
postponed a further £300 in full discharge. 


Max. Reaction, 90 Tons \ ‘ 
(for 24-ton load, 62'radius) 
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DETAILS OF ANCHORAGES AT LOWER ENDS OF STIFFLEGS. 


CONCRETE IN THE EDISON 
FACTORY FIRE. 


In the first hasty accounts of the fire 
which on December g last destroyed a 
large part of the plant of Mr. Thomas A. 
Edison, at West Orange, New Jersey, it 
was erroneously stated that the concrete 
buildings, supposedly fireproof, had been 
destroyed, thus—so it was intimated— 
failing to justify the reliance placed upon 
them. These accounts were very inac- 
curate. The seven concrete buildings at- 
tacked still stand, while about them are 
the tangled and hopeless ruins of one 
frame and six brick buildings. 

On account of the highly inflammable 
character of the contents of the building in 
which the fire started, the progress of the 
fire was unusually rapid, and so intense 
that the adjoining buildings, the box and 
cabinet factory (a three-storey frame build- 
ing) on the west and the phonograph 
assembly department (in a concrete build- 
ing) on the east were soon in flames. 
These structures also contained much in- 
flammable material in the way of wooden 
phonograph cases and packing boxes. The 
first, or ground floor, of the assembly 
building was used bv the shinning depart- 
ment, and was well filled with finished 
machines in packing cases. 

With this start, the fire rapidly con- 
tinued its spread both eastward and west- 
ward. Five small buildings at the east 
and the group of small buildings at the 
west, these including the famous labora- 
tory in which Mr. Edison’s investigative 
work is planned and largely done, were 
saved. 

Five chief reasons can be assigned for 
the extent of the disaster and the rapidity 
of the progress of the fire: +. The highly 
inflammable character of the contents of 
the buildings. 2. The inadequacy of the 
water supply. 3. The fact that the 
window openings were fitted with wooden 
sashes and plain glass. 4. Lack of fire 
walls. 5. Lack of automatic sprinklers. 

The well supply was rendered useless in 
the early stages of the fire, owing to the 
forced cutting off at the power house of 
the current for the pump motor. 


Condition of Concrete Buildings. 

Chief interest in the fire for the struc- 
tural engineer centres on the condition of 
the concrete structures. 

With the exception of certain sec- 
tions, the concrete buildings appear 
to be in~ good _ condition. With- 
out exception they are standing, 
and the salvage in contents, damaged 
but not’ wholly destroyed, will be very 
large. This is an important factor in con- 
sidering the performance of these struc- 
tures in fire. Moreover, in certain struc- 
tures completely gutted in the upper 
storeys but little damage was done in the 
first floors. This is in marked contrast 
with the brick structures, where the col- 
lapse of the buildings resulted in a very 
high contents loss. 

In floors occupied by machinery working 
on metal parts, the concrete was not 
seriously injured. Columns spalled here 
and there, without, however, exposing the 
reinforcing rods, and occasionally, but not 
often, the beams also spalled. In ceneral, 
the more destructive effect of the fire upon 
the columns than on the beams is notice- 
able. 

The workmanship appears to have been 


of the best. Trap rock was used as the 
aggregate in most of the buildin«-- gravel 


in the others. There is no apparent dif- 
ference in their fire-resistance. The effect 
of the fire on the columns extended 


generally to a depth of about 13 in., this 


= = 


a ae 
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being the usual depth of spalling. Except 
where the fire was very severe the concrete 
did not come off and the rods were not ex- 
posed. However, longitudinal cracks are 
found on many of the columns. Where 
the fire was hot, cracks close together are 
found across the bottoms of beams. Such 
cracks were rather to be expected, since 
the beams and slabs were not cast mono- 
lithically. 

The column reinforcing consisted only 
of four vertical rods, without horizontal 
ties or hooping. It is held, therefore, that 
the steel was thus inadequate to prevent 
shearing failure. 

The assembly department building seems 
to have suffered most. While the four 
upper floors are in good condition, the 
ground floor of the wing, used by the ship- 
ping department, is in very bad condition. 
The room was piled high with phono- 
graphs in wooden packing boxes, making 
a very hot fire. 

Serious damage in the west wing was 
due to an exceedingly hot fire on the third 
floor. Twenty tons of wax was stored 
there, and the result is shown by the 
destruction of four columns on the south 
wall line, three columns on the north wall 
line, and one in the interior. That this 
wing did not collapse entirely is a marvel. 
There is a deflection at the interior column 
of at least 15 in., and the beams and 
girders running out therefrom are badly 
cracked. Below this floor, the west wing, 
as with the rest of the structure, is in good 
condition. On the whole, the fire in this 
building seems to have been very hot. 
There was considerable wood used in boxes 
holding finished and partly finished pro- 
ducts, while in many parts were wax and 
also celluloid for cylindrical phonograph 
records. 

It is stated that wherever serious damage 
was done streams were directed on to the 
concrete after it had become heated. This 
statement applies to the severe local 
damage. It is the belief of the officials 
that despite the great heat at certain points 
there would have been very little damage 
had the streams not been used on the con- 
crete structures, or at least not directed at 
them after they had become very hot. 

Three specialists employed have reported 
that 873 per cent. of the concrete construc- 
tion is in first-class condition. and the work 
of restoration was promptly put in hand. 


Reinforced Concrete in the New Cunard 
Building at Liverpool. 

The new building now in course of 
erection for the Cunard Steamship Com- 
pany at Liverpool, of which an elevation 
and plan were published in last week’s 
issue of this Journal, occupies the site of 
the old George’s Dock, facing the river by 
the Landing Stage, the bottom of which 
was some 34 ft. below street level. The 
concrete foundations are being taken down 
to the rock, which at one end was 14 ft. 
below the bottom of the dock. The struc- 
ture of the building, including the floors 
and the roof, is of reinforced concrete, car- 
ried out by The Trussed Concrete Steel 
Co., under the superintendence of Mr. B. 
Li Hust, A. M.1.G:E.; A.M.I:M.E. ~ The 
facing will be of Portland stone, supplied 
by The United Stone Firms, Ltd., the rus- 
ticated portions being of Roach stone, the 
rest of Whitbed. The buildin« is being 
carried out by Messrs. Holland and 
Hannen and Cubitt’s, Ltd., from the de- 
signs of Messrs. Willink and Thicknesse, 
FF.R.I.B.A., of Liverpool, with whom 
Messrs. Mewes and Davis, of London and 
Paris, are associated as consulting archi- 
tects. The building covers an area of 
about 330 ft. by 200 ft. 


STRENGTH OF RIVETING TO 
COLUMNS. 


With reference to the article on this 
subject which appeared in our issue of 
November 4, page 290, a correspondent 
(S.B.) writes: “I would point out an 
error in Figs. 2 and 3. The sketch is not 
consistent with the calculations. The 
moments for the beam-group and the 
column-group should have the same 
direction. The vertical forces on the 
column-group should be directed upwards, 
and not as shown. I take it the author 
intends to prove that the outer moment- 
beam reaction x the eccentricity = = re- 
sisting moments, both moments acting 
upon one and the same body (the plate). 
The reaction 22? should be placed at the 
centre of the group, and not as shown. 

‘On page 290 it is stated that B = F, 
— F,. This is by no means clear. 

“On page 291 is stated : 

[ESA a eores iteee— sb Olan 
distance to rivet. 
Should not this read: 
aS eds oe ese 

Our correspondent’s letter was _ for- 
warded to the author of the article, who 
replies as follows: 

The position of load in Fig. 2 of 22 tons 
shown acting through the line of rivets 
1-2 2-1 is incorrect; it should have been 
shown acting through the group centre. 

Your correspondent reads at the foot 
of page 290: 

we c= Ee ae 
He should have read thus as originally 
stated :— 

‘‘Then, stress on rivets r, and r, due to 
bending moment B ¢s equal to F; = F7 = 
B” 4 
M 

This should be quite clear, because F 


+ 


wn 


3 : 
= and the rivets r; and r, are those 


farthest from their group centre and conse- 
quently those mostly stressed. 

Further “S.B.” writes that the state- 
ment at the top of page 291, 

“7 — Y= A, .428.2 (which might have 
been more correctly written |] = = = 
428.2 Ar) should be read 

Ci AY OC 20g.” 

In this he is not correct, because [ = 
Ag?; therefore his form of the equation 
should read I = = (Ary dn?:') 

== Ar X 428.2. 

Considering rivet r,; and calling the 
distance from horizontal axis passing 
through the group centre, to centre of 
rivet — d,, also the distance from vertical 
axis passing through the group centre, to 


= &) 
| 

RS 
SY 

a oe 


Q 
ZA 
VERTICAL AXIS. 


' 
Y_ _\eeRour 
HORIZONTAL Axis.) CENTRE 


centre of rivet — d,,, we have that 
square of polar distance, dn? = d,? + 
Therefore polar I for rivet r, = Ar (d 
dj?) See Fig. 4. This is the méi 
employed in making the calculation 
M for the two rivet groups. 

Your correspondent also states ‘I 
it the author intends to prove that 
outer moment — beam reaction X 
eccentricity = » resisting moments.” 

This is quite correct. The folloy 
proof is, I think, reasonable : 

Take a simpler connection of the s 
order as shown in the accompan 
diagram (Fig. 5). 

Assume the connection to have sé 
slightly under the load, so that the 
of the connecting plate which was oF. 
ally X X has now taken up a pos 
X, X, with an angular change in pos 
of a. 

Then if the assumption “that t 
would be no appreciable deformatic 
the connecting plate strained as a be 
is made as in the exampies worked 
in my article, all the rivet holes in 
plate in both groups A and B will | 
the same angular change in pos 
about their respective group Cél 
relatively to the positions of the 
holes in web of beam and _ stan 
respectively (which latter were 
original positions of the holes in 
connection before being subjected t 
load). 

Therefore the stresses in the rivet: 
to bending moment B are proportion 
their respective distances from ¢ 
centre, and it seems reasonable t 
author to calculate these stresses IJ 
manner originally stated, that is 

B=fM=f(Ma, + Ms) 
where M, and Mg are the respe 
section moduli for the two rivet gi 
A and B. 

The two figures (2) and (3) are shi 
misleading. It should have been $s 
that the forces shown acting on ri¥ 
and 3 (Fig. 2) and rivets 1 and 4 (F 
are the forces imposed upon the 1 
by the web of the beam. Similar! 
forces shown acting on rivets 5 @ 
(Fig. 2) and rivets 7, 10 and 13 (F 
are the forces imposed upon these 1 
by the connecting plate. 

The main point of my article, 2¢ 
computed values of the stresses 0 
rivets in the connection, does not sé 
be in question. It would, however, 
considerable interest to many read 
your invaluable journal if your | 
spondent would suggest some 
method of calculation for comparis 


results. W. Cyrit Cock 
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THE FATE OF BOSWELL’S HOUSE. 


bm) 


} following letter has been published in ‘** The Times 
' United Grand Lodge of England, which owns the two 
is known as Nos. 55 and 56, Great Queen Street, and pre- 
g to that street a united facade divided into six bz ys by 
ilasters, has, we understand, decided to demolish the 
of this building. This conclusion has been arrived at in 
of a letter of protest signed by Mr. Reginald Blomfield, 
as President of the Roy: al Institute of British Architects ; 
jailey, as acting- chairman of the National Trust; Lord 
‘ord and Lord Ferrers, as hon. secretaries of the Society 
» Protection of Ancient Buildings; Lord Curzon and Lord 
suth; and further, in spite of the fact that the district 
vor has stated that, although he is unwilling to approve 
‘corporation of the existing Front in the new buildings, as 
Jesigned and proposed to be erected on the site, he is 
iwilling to consider any other proposal. 

the undersigned, as officially representing the societies 
| below, desire to state publicly that we see no structural 
i why the front should not be incorporated in the new 
ug, and that the United Grand Lodge of Freemasons, 
‘| it adhere to its decision to demolish this front, will have 
fled London of a work of extreme value and interest. 
bure aware that the United Grand Lodge has offered the 
ito the London County Council for re-erection elsewhere, 
‘though we are glad that this concession should have been 
| we “feel that the mere saving of fragments is a poor 
nsation for the loss to London of so characteristic an 
ple of the domestic architecture of the 17th century, still 
Wing its original site, and so valuable a page of London 
j—a page never to be replaced—and we especially regret 
fat a moment when the civilised world is deploring the 
lction, by savage violence, of so many beautiful and inte- 
\s buildings, private owners in this country should add, 
‘ avoidable degree and with whatever object, to that tale 
}i. 
fare, Sir, yours faithfuily, Edward J. Poynter, President 
» Royal Academy, in support of the above letter issued by 
oeiety for the Protection of Ancient Buildings; Arthur 
1, President of the Society of Antiquaries; Thos. Okey, 
fr of the Art Workers’ Guild, 1914; Crawford and Bal- 
i, Hon. Secretary of the Society for the Protection of 
it Buildings ; Plymouth, Chairman of the Sabie Drwst: 
in of Kedleston, President of the Committee for the Survey 
Memorials of Greater London. The aise for the Pro- 
of Ancient Buildings, 20, Buckingham Street, Adelphi, 


A. R. Powys, secretary of the Society, answering some 
Gms by Sir Edward Letchworth, addresses himself to the 
jing points: 

/t, the society recognises the difficulty of owners possessing 
ec buildings in valuable areas and, in pleading for their 
on, wishes to avoid interference with private rights. 

ond, although the Grand Lodge determined in 1899 to 
ly the house in question, no information of this decision 
}d this society until November, 1913, upon which my 
ittee immediately took action and has not allowed the 
(- to drop since then. 

I-d, the society possesses a letter of December 13, 1914, 
ithe district surveyor, in which he says, ‘‘ [ refuse to sanc- 
he Beposal made (not any proposals made), but I am 
ig to consider any others.”’ If the Grand Lodge does not 
3S this information it must be because it has not taken the 
je to ask the district surveyor whether it was to the par- 
I- suggestion he objected or to any possible scheme for 
)orating the existing front. As regards the practical possi- 
of retaining the front, my committee, which has many 
| nown archite cts among its members, Inows that this work 
(only a practical, but a simple operation. 

appears to my committee that the [Freemasons never 
id the importance to the nation and to architecture of dig- 
old buildings like these in Great Queen Street, nor has 
ody realised. wh: it a powerful feeling there is to-day for 
jretention, not only among the educz ated classes, but in a 
efined way through the whole mass of the people. It 
1 to have thought “th: it the protest made by this society 
'y represented its 530 me ‘mbers. ; 


re is one last point which deserves notice. It is not for 
(iental reasons that this society has pleaded for these 
\s, but because of their value as concrete history. At the 


Itime, although the society is not sentimental over the case, 
S not ignore the fact that sentiment is an important force 
! conduct of human affairs, and, although not in fashion 
ly, if rightly directed it is a force both useful and desirable. 

\ at i is patriotism if not sentiment? Sentiment founded on 
We in the deeds of our ancestors. 
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PUBLISHER'S ANNOUNCEMENT. 


"THE question of the cost of Advertising is governed entirely by the circulation of a publication. 
The prices for small Advertisements enumerated below are framed upon the lowest possible 
basis in order to allow the use of the columns of the Journal for ““ Wants,” &c., at a figure well within 


the reach of everyone. 


Advertisers are purchasing the circulation of a paper in buying space for their announcements, 
and we are able to announce that ““ The Weekly Nett Sale of The Architects’ and Builders’ Journal is 
larger than that of any other Architectural Journal.” 


Appointments Wanted. 
4 lines (about 28 words) 1s. 6d.; 3 insertions, 3s. 


ADVERTISER with spare time is open to pre- 
pare estimates, accounts, quantities, or keep 
builders’ books, on moderate terms_ by 
arrangement; very quick, careful _worker, 
twenty-four years’ experience in prices and 
routine.—Box 8994. 
ARCHITECT’S Assistant; 28; 
and provincial experience in domestic and 
public work; working and detail drawings, 
levelling; London preferred.—M., 25, Tylney 
Road, Forest Gate. 
ARCHITECT’S and Surveyor’s Junior Assistant, 
age 21; neat and competent draughtsman; 4 
years town and country experience; excellent 
references; moderate salary according to 
locality.—‘‘C. G. S.,”’ 49, Balfour Road, Ilford. 
9139 
ASPHALTE.—Measuring clerk desires engage- 
ment, fully experienced, 10 years present em- 
ployment; highest references.—Box 9130. 
BUILDER’S Assistant (28) wants permanency; 
practical; first-class draughtsman; quantities, 
estimating, supervision; thirteen years with 
large London contractors; salary about 50s.— 


varied London 


H. Richardson, 18, Campbell Road, Bow, E. 
9129. 
BUILDER and Contractors. — First-class 


General Foreman; town or country or abroad; 
able to bring work out at competitive prices; 
good references from leading London builders; 
fourteen years’ foreman experience on Council, 


W. Office and Office of Works jobs; age 39; 
carpenter.—B., 62, Theydon Street, Waltham- 
stow. 

CENERAL Foreman: bricklayer by trade; 
good draughtsman and manager of men; 


twenty yeals’ experience; disengaged on 10th: 
over Army age; town or country.—6, Ferron 
Road, Hackney Downs. 

MACHINST; good spindle hand, four-cutter, or 
all-round hand; make own cutters; eighteen 
years’ experience; age 36.—Machinist, 4, Lorri- 
more Road, Walworth Road, London. 
MANAGER or Assistant (27); twelve years’ ex- 
perience; efficient in quantities and estimat- 


ing, new and alteration jobs, thorough office 
routine system.—B., 37, Paget Road, Plumstead, 
S.E. 

THE Association of Builders’ Foremen and 


Clerks of Works, 56, Old Bailey, E.C.—Expe- 
rienced Foremen and Clerks of Works can_be 
obtained by applying to the Secretary, Mr. 


J. W. Sawyer, 214, Clapham Road, S.W. Com- 
petent foremen and clerks of works are _ in- 
vited to join this Association. 8289 


TO Constructional Engineers and Architects 
(London).—Capable Assistant (married)  re- 
quires part time employment; work either at 
home or in office.—Box 9126. 

WALKING or Working Foreman Decorator 
seeks Berth. Keen estimator. Used to large 
bodies of men. West-End experience. Able to 
supervise any branch and interview clients. 
Life abstainer.—A. G., 22, Melrose-avenue, 
Streatham-road, Mitcham. 9143 


Contracts Open. 
9d. per line. 
TO BUILDERS. 

The Tewkesbury Rural District Council invite 
TENDERS for the ERECTION of SIX COT- 
TAGES at ASTON CROSS, Ashchurch. 

Drawings and specification may be seen at 
the Office of the Architects, Messrs. 
PROTHERO, PHILLOTT, & BARNARD, 31, 
Promenade, Cheltenham. 

Bills of quantities and form of Tender may 
be obtained from the ARCHITECTS on pay- 
ment of 10s. 6d., which wil be returned on 
receipt of a bona-fide Tender. 

The Council do not bind themselves to accept 
the lowest or any Tender. 

The Contractor will be required to enter into 
a bond, to be approved by the Council, in the 
sum of £250 for the due performance of his 
Contract. 

Tenders must be delivered to the undersigned 
hefore TEN a.m. on the 10th day of 
FEBRUARY, 1915, and be endersed “ Ashchurch 


Tender.” 
H. A. BADHAM, Junr., 


Clerk to the Council. 
Tewkesbury. ‘ 


15th January, 1915. 


Appointments Vacant. 
6d. per line. 


ARCHITECT’S Assistant (Lancashire) ; 
thoroughly competent; must be experienced in 
cotton mill construction; write, giving particu- 
lars, age, salary required, etc.—Box 9133. 


COUNTY of lLondon.—The London County 
Council invites applications for the position of 
instructor in handicraft (wood-carving and art 
metal work) at the South Grove School for 
elder mentally defective boys, Mile End Road, 
E. Salary £100 a year, rising to £175 by annual 
increments of £5, subject to a proviso that the 
salary shall not rise above £155 unless a satis- 
factory report as to qualifications and past 
experience is received. Applications must be 
on forms to be obtained, with particulars of 
the appointment, by sending a stamped ad- 
dressed foolscap envelope to the Education 
Office, London County Council, Education 
Offices, Victoria Embankment, W.C., to whom 
they must be returned by eleven a.m. on Wed- 
nesday, 10th February, 1915. Kvery communi- 
cation must be marked S.S8.7 on the envelope. 
Canvassing, either directly or indirectly, will 
be held to be a disqualification for appoint- 
ment.—Laurence Gomme, Clerk of the London 
County Council. Education Offices, Victoria 
Embankment, W.C. 


WANTED for Builder’s shop in large Midland 
town, energetic and reliable foreman (carpen- 
ter and joiner) one accustomed to executing 
work at competitive prices, good manager of 
men, and thorough knowledge of the trade; 
apply with references, stating age, qualifica- 
tions, and wages required.—Box 9135. 


Miscellaneous. 
6d. per line. 


BUILDER’S Business for Sale.—In consequence 
of the division of the estate of the late Mr. 
William Woods, of Hartford, Cheshire, the 
executors are willing to sell this old-established 
and successful business as a going concern; 
one or two members of the family will, if de- 
sired, remain interested in the business.—For 
particulars. etc., apply Chas. Healey, Accoun- 
tant, 6, King Street, Warrington. 9141 


BOOKS.—Books on Building Trades, Engineer- 
ing, Educational, Literary, Technical, and all 
other subjects; second-hand at half prices: 
new at 25 per cent. discount; catalogue free; 
state wants; books sent on approval; books 
bought; best prices given.—W. and G. Foyle, 
121-123, Charing Cross Road, London, W.C. 


TO ARCHITECTS COMPETING. 
SCHEMES & ESTIMATES FOR ENGINEERING 
a WORK. 
(Lighting, Heating, Ventilation, and Sanita- 
tion), and Architectural Metal Work, supplied 
free of charge of STRODE & CO., Ltd., 48 
Osnaburgh Street, London, N.W. 


’ 


SECOND-HAND Optical Mart 

For the Purchase and Sale of 
LEVELS, THEODOLITES, DRAWING INSTRS. 
—Clarkson’s, 338, High Holborn, London, W.C. 
(Opposite Gray’s Inn Road). 


ARCHITECTS and Surveyors.—Partnerships.— 
Successions—or Amalgamations. For intro- 
ductions to gentlemen with experience and 
capital available to purchase, or for particu- 
lars of partnerships and practices for sale, 
town or country, apply to Goodchilds, 29, 
Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, or 
329, High Holborn, W.C. The recognised Part- 
nership Agents for the Profession. Mortgages 
negotiated. 

THE Marvel of the Age in Woodwork Cata- 
logues.—Owing to the enormous expense we 
have Incurred in issuing the most up-to-date 
list which in our estimation can be taken as 
a standard list in preference to any list in the 
world, fully illustrated and priced, 286 pages. 
we have decided to ask our friends to send 
1s. 6d. (export 3d. extra), and we will send a 
copy to any part of the world, together with 
four-fold brass-jointed boxwood rule; will re- 
turn money in exchange if not worth 2s. 6d. to 


you.—O. Jennings and Co., 981, Pennywell Road, 
Bristol. 


Miscellaneous—comtinued. 


FOR Sale, Fletcher’s History of Archit 
Architectural styles, Rosengarten; EH 
Building Contracts, Moore’s Sanitary 
neering; new condition; also three-screy 
level; cheap. (Yorkshire.)—Box 9142. 


POLING boards, selected length and 
nesses, best quality and tull measur 
scaffold boards, putlogs, scantlings, dea 
ten and boards; lowest whart prices. 
Glover and Co., Ltd., Importers, Hatcha 
Mills, Old Kent Road. 8.E. 


TYPEWRITING; architect’s and_ bt 
specifications and reports a speciality 
monials copied; send for price list; 
cheap, and accurate—Address, “ 
Typewriting Office, 65, Marsham Street, 
minster. 


Competitions Open, 
9d. per line. 


CITY OF BRADFORD. 
COMPETITION. 

The Bradford Corporation invite CO] 
TIVE DESIGNS for the RE-PLANNI 
STREETS in the Central Area of the ( 
Bradford. Mr. Reginald Blomfield, R./ 
act as Assessor. First prize £500, secon 
£300, and third prize £200. 

Particulars may be obtained on appk 
to the undersigned, accompanied by a « 
of £1 is. 0d., but in case the partiocula 
plan are returned within ten days af 
ceipt thereof then the deposit of 41 1s. ( 
be returned 

FREDERICK STEVENS, Town { 

Town Hall, Bradford, 

19th November, 1914. 


Auction Sales. 
9d. per line. 


To Contractors, Builders, and othe 
Order of the Metropolitan Tunnel and 
Works Co., Ltd., on account of eomple 
Contract.—Messrs. 

FULLER, HORSEY, SONS, & CASSEL 

instrueted to SELL by AUCTEON, in If 

the DEPOT, Didsbury, near Manalresi 

THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 4, 1915, at El 

o’clook precisely, , 

OCONTRACTOR’S PLANT, MAOHINERY 

MATERIAL, 

ineluding eight Reavell’s quadruplex ai 

pressors, each coupled to 35-h.p. variable 

motor, 410 volts; three eleotric winches 

12-h.p. d.c. motors, four electric centrifug 

Boreas pumps, Crompton’s azuto-con 

480/50, two 3-h.p. d.c. motors, 440 volt 

Pulsometer and diaphragm pumps, tw 

loco steam oranes, six vertical boilers, 

blowers, five ?-yd. skips, quantity wroug 
tanks, leather belting, india-rubber hose 

4-In. and 6-in. wrought-iron pipe, 1,200 f 

steel air pipe, 600 ft. 6-in. cast-iren pipe, 

piping and wire, mild steel scrap, qu 
deals and pitch-pine baulk and half ti 
and other effects. 

May be viewed three days prior to SAL 

Catalogues had of Messrs. FULLER. HO 

& OO., 11, Billiter Square, London, B.C. 


Without Reserve.—337, NORWOOD ROAI 
—Re R. HERBERT and Co.. Ltd.—By 
of the Receiver, G. E. Corfield, Esq. 

FRYETT, WHITE, & CO. 

Will SELL on the PREMISES, as abc 
The STOCK-IN-TRADE of a GASFI 
ELECTRICIAN and DECORATOR, 
comprising quantity gas and electric fi 
radiators. electric fans, shades and | 
brass goods, fenders, gas mantles, fle 
shop and window fittings, two counters 
blinds, showcases, etc., painter’s tool 
builder’s trucks, two ladders, nine pairs 
and auantity effects, which will be SO 

AUCTION on FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 5tl 


wat ONE o’clock. 


On view day previous and morning of 

Catalogues of the AUCTIONEERS, the 
gate Auction Rooms. 23.and 25. Moorfield: 
or of Messrs. CORFIELD & CRIPWELI 
four House, E.C 
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N the first of a series of four lectures on Greek art, 
delivered at the Royal Academy last week, Sir 
Charles Waldstein asked himself a question to 

which, he said, the answer would form the subject of 
the other three lectures. This pregnant question, as 
reproduced by the reporters, was: “ How is it that 
Greek art has remained so persistently the foundation 
of taste?” Whether or not that was the exact wording 
used by the lecturer is of no great importance, except 
perhaps to the jesting faddist who would ask, “ What 
is ‘taste’?” and would not stay for an answer ; for the 
meaning is sufficiently plain, and the fact it implies is 
incontrovertible. No one has the hardihood to deny 
that it is to the ancient Greeks we must go for all that 
is purest and noblest in form, proportion, and 
composition, whether in architecture or in sculpture, or 
in the figured fictile ware of which the shapes and 
patterns are the supreme exemplars for all time. 
= * 2 & 


Pending its further elaboration, Sir Charles’s short 
answer to his own question—that the prepotency of 
Greek influence arises from the fusion of Naturalism 
and Idealism—will hardly provoke controversy, except 
possibly from a few Goths who deny the Naturalism 
because it is idealised, or, as we should say, refined ; 
and the Idealism because it is naturalised, or, as we 
should say, rationalised ~y being kept free from excess. 
For it is just this delicate balance—or, rather, this just 
apporuonment—of intellectual and emotional elements, 
that makes Greek art the norm to which constant 
reference is necessary for the correction Of errant 
tendencies. A little more, or a little less, either of 
Naturalism or of Idealism, does not vitiate the 
principle. An exact copy of a Greek temple put up in 
Fleet Street for service as a bank, a church, ora picture 
palace, might seem to be an anachronism to those 
aware of the associations it connotes, but, at the worst, 
it would be immeasurably less incongruous than the 
medizeval law-courts that seem to bandy gross 
personalities with the Griffin usurping the site-of old 
Temple Bar. But exact copying is not art, and we 
take it that the constant reference to Greek models, 
or to such models as are infused with tne ureek spirit, 
is primarily for inspiration, and secondarily for 
guidance in principles that, while eternal, are neverthe- 
less flexibly adaptable to time, place, the temperament 
of the architect, and other contingent conditions, Sir 
Charles Waldstein, of course, is not to be held respon- 
sible for this slight extension of his predicate beyond 
the scope of his lectures. 

* x * * 


To think of Greek sculpture is to recall the 
Parthenon, to speculate anew and vainly as to whether 
Ictinus was really the architect, or only the master- 
builder working to the designs of Phidias, and to 
remember its vicissitudes in war and in peace—how its 
smaller predecessor begun on the same site was 


destroyed by the Persians B.C. 480 before it wasm 
more than half-built; how the later building, firs 
pagan temple, then a Christian church, ana afterwa 
a Llurkish mosque, was bombarded in 1087 by 
Venetian general Morosini; how the Turkish garni 
who took possession of it in 1068 used some of 
precious marbles for lime-making, or built them 1 
barrack walls, or, for a trifle of backsheesh, alloy 
visitors to bear away portable fragments. L 
Morosini should be too hastily admitted to the exal 
category of the all-highest super-kultured of 
twentieth century, it must be remembered that his c 
1S against him, and that, indeed, he is not othery 
qualified by being entirely destitute of excuse ; for 
Parthenon, when he bombarded it, was_ be 
“ defended” by troops, and the shell which did n 
damage, destroying the roof and a great portion of 
sides, was one which exploded the Parthenon pow 
magazine. 

3 * * * 


Vandalism of a milder sort is often retorted u 
us with respect to the “Elgin Marbles.” We 
constantly being told that these should not be in 
British Museum at Bloomsbury but on the Acrop 
at Athens. It is pretty safe to assume that but 
Lord Elgin they would now be in neither place. J 
of them would have been carried away piecemeal, 
scattered instead of collected, while those 1 
remained on the spot would have suffered ser 
deterioration, or even perished outright from neg. 
Casts of sculptures that were left zw sztu are) 
among the most valuable possessions of the Bn 
Museum, because the originals no longer exist, 
hence may be legitimately inferred the fate that we 
no doubt have overtaken the stones so jealously | 
served at Bloomsbury that they are now in no W 
condition than when they were bought from L 
Elgin for £35,000 in 18106. 


2 ? % * 


Among the subjects discussed at the annual mee 
of the National Federation of Building Tr 
Employers, a report of which was publishea in 
issue for last week, one that, while it is of peren 
interest, has assumed special importance in CO 
quence of conditions created by the war, is the ques 
of technical education. Wholesale enlistments I 
caused a shortage of skilled labour that, while it: 
not be very embarrassing in its present incidence 
likely to give serious trouble in the not distant ful 
unless effectual steps are taken to provide agains 
Three points were made that are more important! 
novel. They are—that corporations directly emp 
ing skilled labour make no provision for maintal 
the supply—that is to say, they do not train app 
tices; that there should be created some connect 
link between the day-school and the technical sch 
and that technical instruction should be given m 
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irnoon rather than in the evening. None of these 
positions admits of dispute. what is needed is 
terted endeavour to give elect. to the second and 
il, and, as to the first, “by opposing, end it.” 
Fompensated absorption of skilled labour is only 
jof a long train of evils set up by municipal trading. 
orations would be more equitably employed in 
|ucing rather than in consuming skilled labour. 


cognate subject is the proposed scheme, in which 
‘Federation has been askea to co-operate, for the 
lishment of a Ministerial Department of Industry. 
1a department, if properly constituted, should give 
jal attention to the ways and means of maintaining 
ficient supply of skilled labour. We have always 
{hat this, being a matter of national concern, should 
ibe left to casual and local and voluntary effort. 
allent work for technical education has been done 
heterogeneous and haphazard way; but unco- 
tated institutions are apt to cc!lide where they do 
overlap; or, even worse still, they are divided by 
ms that should be bridged, as in the case of the gulf 
een the elementary and the technical school. Now 
| owing to the war, the whole aspect of British 
stry is being changed, and it 1s being more vividly 
sed that technical efficiency must be a vital factor 
stermining the position we are to assume among 
ations, it is more than ever imperative to mobilise 
ae forces, and we trust that the National 


sration, covering as it does almost the largest field 
‘he employment of skilled labour, will earnestly 
‘ess itself to the really patriotic task of establishing 
- education on a rational and national basis. 


= = = 


» the very temperate protest which has been pub- 
d by the Society for the Protection of Ancient 
jlings, with the signatures of Sir Edward Poynter, 
)Arthur Evans, Mr. Thomas Okey, and Lords 
vford and Balcarres, Plymouth, and Curzon of 
a against the threatened demolition of 
455 and 56, Great Queen Street, Lincoln’s Inn 
ls, we most cordially subscribe. These two houses, 
--nting a unsted facade divided into six bays by five 
eters, are a characteristic example of the domestic 
}tecture of the seventeenth ceiitury ; and London 
ft so rich in such relics that she can regard with 
inimity the loss of any of them. Moreover, this 
cular building has an historical interest that is 
ely inferior to its architectural claim; for it was 
| the home of Boswell, the biographer of Dr. 
ison. It is the property of the United Grand 
(re of Freemasons, who, generously enough, offer to 
“nt the facade to the London County Council for 
Hen elsewhere, but who so far have opposed the 

yestion to incorporate the existing front in the new 
ing. So strong a <ase, so courteously stated, and 
varmly supported by architectural and public 
‘on, should induce the United Grand Lodge to 
“tve this interesting building as a further monu- 
1 to the magnanimity and enlightenment of 
ons. 


—_—— 


‘new use for sculptors has been found by Mr. 
\ce Bargrave Deane. In the course of what is 

11 “the Slingsby paternity suit,” in which the 
‘ion raised was whether a certain child was or was 
ae offspring of Mr. and Mrs. Slingsby, his lordship 

“the happy inspiration of calline in Sir George 

‘ipton, R.A., to examine and compare the faces of 
lan. woman, and child. Sir George’s trained eye 

Inly confirmed the judge’s observation of a scale 
} resemblance between the child and Mr. Slingsby, 
further, detected that both the boy and the ‘lady 
4a marked peculiarity of the left ear. Although 
\1dge was careful to state that his finding in favour 

e child’s heirship to the Slingsby estates did not 


depend wholly upon this incident, he left no possibility 
for doubt that the sculptor’s assistance had been of 
much value to him. Hxperto crede! If only this 
excellent judge’s recognition of the value of profes- 
sional assistance were more generally shared, the 
architect’s field of operations would be considerably 
extenced. 
sf 
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Experiments in what is called the “direct employ- 
ment of labour” have so often come to grief that 
nobody will be surprised at what has happened at the 
Theosophical Society’s building in Tavistock Square. 
It will be remembered that while the London labour 
dispute was in progress, the Society resolved to 
dispense with contractors and to enter into an agree- 
ment with the London Building Industries Federation 
of trades-unionists to complete the work. Much semi- 
sensational “copy” was made out of the incident by 
the daily Press, which heralded the adventure with 
such headings as “Dramatic Stroke in Building 
Dispute,” “ Eliminating the Contractor,” and so forth. 
Indeed, there was such an ado that we thought it 
desirable to ascertain and make public the opinions of 
those who were best qualified to answer the question 
that had been freely raised of whether or not it was 
possible to eliminate the contractor. 


x“ 
aS 


As we said at the time, we knew quite well that the 
question was preposterous; and that, in effect, was the 
general opinion of the leading authorities whom we 
consulted. Mr. Walter Lawrence, jun., who was then 
president of the London Master Builders’ Association, 
expressed his belief that work by direct labour would 
cost from 25 to 30 per cent. more than if carried out 
by an associated building contractor. That was early 
in June last, shortly after the Theosophical Society 
had initiated its experiment ; and now it 1s announced 
that “ The committee became aware in July last that 
the cost of the building would greatly exceed the 
original estimate. Soon afterwards the war 
broke out, sweeping away a large part of the commit- 
tee’s financial resources. Under these circumstances, 
the committee regret that it will be impossible to 
reopen the work for some time.” And yet the 
committee “ desire to assure the Federation that every 
effort will be made to recommence the work at the 
earliest possible moment, and that as far as the 
committee are concerned nothing will be wanting to 
make this valuable experiment in direct labour a 
success.” These be brave words, and they afford a 
curious study in logic and psychology. First we are 
told of a prospective or actual great excess of cost 
over the estimate, and immediately afterwards there is 
talk of “this valuable experiment” being made 
successful. If there is any compatibility in these 
statements, 1t is not discernible; but one can quite 
understand the committee’s anxiety to justify an 
experiment with which it persisted in spite of 
authoritative advice that precedent and probability 
were alike inauspicious of success. So far. the “ value” 
of the experiment seems to consist in providing yet 
another instance of the unwisdom of attempting to 
eliminate the contractor. 


se 
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A way out of the ante-war contract difficulty has 
been indicated by the Local Government Board. It is 
by no means a ‘solution of the difficulty, but it may 
serve as a temporary modus vivendz. Contractors who 
had based their tenders on ante-war rates, and were 
then confronted with a sudden rise in prices, were 
placed at an enormous disadvantage which public 
authorities protested, upon the ground of sheer legality, 
their inability to share. Nevertheless, legality cuts but 
a sorry figure when it is manifestly opposed to equity 
and morality, and the authorities who took their stand 
on it are visibly weakening. Failing relief from an 
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intolerable burden of hardship, some contractors have 
even contemplated a flat refusal to go on with work 
which was realising loss where they had a nght to 
anticipate profit; and, somewhat tardily, it 1s now 
suggested by the L.G.B. that local authorities should 
come to an understanding that contracts shall proceed 
on the basis of the original tenders, but that the actual 
prices shall be ultimately settled by agreement or by 
arbitration. It will be surprising if contractors rest 
satisfied with this arid pronouncement, which, as they 
will at once perceive, may involve costly proceedings 
that are more likely to aggravate than to mitigate their 
losses: unless, indeed, some specially constituted 
board be formed to deal summarily and inexpensively 
with questions of account that really ought not to 
require the ordinary costly and clumsy machinery of 
litigation or arbitration for their settlement. 


we “ sk 
* a “o) 


At its meeting last week, the London County Coun- 
cil failed to obtain the necessary clear majority for 
its London and District Electricity Supply Bill. On 
the division there were sixty-one votes in favour of 
the recommendation, and thirty-one against; a 
majority of sixty-nine being requisite to carry the 
measure. Whether this defeat means the total aban- 
donment of the proposal, or only its reintroduction 
hereafter, with a consequent reduplication of the ex- 
penses of promotion, cannot be foreseen; and uncer- 
tainty as to the ultimate issue is the most injurious 
feature of the situation, because it paralyses progress. 
With their fate in suspense, the various supply corpora- 
tions are not likely to display over-much energy and 
enterprise in developing, in extent or in detail, under- 
takings that may soon pass beyond their interest and 
control. It is said, for example, that several new gene- 
rating stations for which sites have been selected would 
now be in course of construction but for the unsettling 
effect of the Council’s attempt to assume authority 
over London’s electric supply, and thus the building 
and electrical engineering industries are deprived of 
opportunities that at the present moment they can but 
ill afford to lose. 


There is a suggestion that the Council, having itself 
withdrawn from the field, or, at least, bemg temporarily 
unable to proceed, “ would be logical if it considered 
the wisest and best policy to be abstention from block- 
ing any attempt made in other quarters.” With this 
view we are unable to agree. Municipal monopoly is 
bad enough, and the failure of the London County 
Council to achieve it in this instance is therefore no 
great occasion for lamentation; but any sort of pri- 
vate monopoly would sooner or later become a grind- 
ing tyranny, unless it proved itself a singular exception 
to the natural history of rings and trusts. Nor do the 
borough councils inspire much confidence as likely to 
become ideal lighting authorities. As to the proposal 
to form an ad hoc body, one can only admire its daring 
in face of the example supplied by the Metropolitan 
Water Board. What would happen if eventually the 
County Council added to its burdens, which are already 
“tolerable and not to be borne.” the responsibilities 
of electric-lighting authority, was made rather pain- 
fully evident in the debate on the proposal. As in the 
case of the happily defunct Works Department, every 
detail of administration would be bitterly fought about 
on party lines. Evidently the problem is one of serious 
difficulty, and it is unfortunate that no satisfactory 
solution is as yet in sight. 


* * * + 


Any great human upheaval, such as war, must 
profoundly affect the arts, temporary paralysis being 
succeeded by a powerful rebound, with new impulses, 
fresh energy, and changed character and direction. 
Even while peace is but a vague asp:ration, thought is 
being succeeded by action which, though still incipient, 


foreshadows certain important effects upon archi’ 
ture. Those that are already perceptible are such 
might have been easily anticipated. It is natural t 
Beigium should turn to Britain for assistance in 
rehabilitation, and it was not less probable that Rus 
in casting off the German influence which has infes 
her institutions and to some extent moulded 
architecture, should look to this country for a lar 
and healthier inspiration. Russian movement in 
direction is already perceptible. It is reported by 
British attaché at Petrograd that the Russo-Bn 
Chamber of Commerce, at the instance of Profe: 
Kosiakoff, president of the Russian Architect 
Sciences Society, is inviting the co-operation 
British architectural societies, and persons connec 
with the building and decorative trades, for 
purpose of holding at Petrograd, after the war, 
Anglo-Russian building trades and_ decorative 
exhibition. This announcement is of good augury 
the closer union, for mutual moral and mate 
advantage, which is bound to subsist between Ru 
and our own country, and we trust that our professi 
and industrial corporations, as well as private trac 
firms, will do their utmost to promote so promisir 
project. 
* * * 

That modern architecture and decoration in Ru 
have been Germanised to an extent which has bee 
so intolerable that the Russians are determined to 
themselves from the yoke, is evidence of the im 
modesty and impressionableness of the Rus 
character, in which respect it is diametrically oppc 
to the domineering self-sufficiency of the German m 
It has been said of the Russians by a sympatl 
critic that “their apparent interest in the diffe 
systems within their reach points to a natural readi 
for architectural achievement which the exis 
buildings, interesting and suggestive as they are 
not quite verify.” Their ancient buildings certe 
show great capacity for art, and much of that imy 
siveness which comes from massive building of unu 
height and expressive outline; while the wot 
houses and churches of all the forest-covered par 
the country exhibit a power of design not inferic 
that of the log churches of Norway or the chalet 
Switzerland. 

* <¥ = * 


In Russian ecclesiastical buildings, Byzar 
influence has prevailed since the twelfth century, 
the buildings nevertheless show marked nati 
individuality in the design, details, and construc 
Notable examples of this individuality are found n 
Church of the Virgin at Markowo, near Moscow; 
the Church of the Trinity and the Virgin at Mo: 
has over the entrance a remarkable tower which re 
the gateway pagodas of India. Peter the Great an 
nobles built palaces in the neo-classic style of 
period, but the handling was seldom fortunate ; ye 
cathedral of St. Isaac, at Petrograd, which aates mé 
from 1817, ranks third in a great trinity of clas 
cathedrals—St. Peter’s at Rome, and St. Paul 
London being its only superiors. In the new e 
which, with the advent of peace, will dawn for R 
more expansively, perhaps, than for any other m 
engaged in the war, medievalism, it may be imag: 
must give place to the Classical spirit 2f which P. 
grad Cathedral stands as an adumbration rather 
as a monument. While it would be idle to prop 
with confidence what direction the new art move! 
in Russia will take, it is nevertheless permissib) 
suppose that the rapid intellectual development ™ 
has marked the past few decades of Russian his 
and cannot fail to be enormously stimulated by 
active alliance with France and England, will fin 
natural expression in Neo-Classical forms, and 
adaptation to Russian conditions would prese 
most interesting study. 
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FRENCH MONUMENTS.  1IV.—MASSENA MONUMENT IN CEMETERY OF PERE LACHAISE, PARIS. 


MERY VINCENT, ARCHITECT. 
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Shop and Offices, Newcastle-on- Tyne. 

S a result of the narrowness of the site, this new 
building rises high above the comparatively low 
premises on either side of it. The facing is of 

ory-white “Marmo,” and the windows have metal 
ames. A special feature is the design cf the butcher’s 
10p window, the whole of which below the transom 
arranged to be removable if required. The shop 
orb and sill are of unpolished grey granite with an 
on grille between. The roof is covered with West- 
orland slates of small size. Messrs. Percy L. 
rowne and Glover, of Newcastle, were the architects. 


“ Dalbeathie,’ Perthshire. 
This house stands on the north bank of the Tay, near 
unkeld, amidst beautiful highland country. It was 
psigned for the late Mr. E. E. Briggs, RI. The 
alls are brick, cement-harled, and the roofs are 
vered with grey Caithness slabs. The plans repro- 
iced below show the accommodation provided. The 
chitects were Messrs. Mills and Shepherd, of Dundee. 


Doorway in Boodle’s Club. 
Boodle’s Club, in St. James’s Street, is said to 
ve been built about 1765 by John Crunden from 
signs by Robert Adam. Its chief feature within is 
2 fine Saloon on the first floor on one side of which 
a large doorway, of which we give a detail. This, 
‘thits rams’ head capitals to the pilasters and decora- 
/e panel in the frieze, is a typical example of the work 
Robert Adam, who was a master in the placing of 


FIRST FLGOR DLAN ir 


his ornament, knowing just what weight to give to each 
individual member, whilst carefully subordinating it to 
the effect of the whole. The relief ornament on this 
doorway is executed, we believe, in “ compo.” 


Masséna Monument. 

This monument to Masséna, one of the most 
illustrous warriors of the Napoleonic era, is nearly 20 ft. 
in height, executed in Carrara marble. The pedestal 
bears on its principal face a bust of the marshal, 
surrounded by a garland supported from two swords. 
A similar treatment is adopted for the rear face, with 
the arms of Masséna in the place of the bust—the 
arms including a figure of Victory and a dog, 
presumably intended to recall that Victory to Masséna 
was, like the dog, always faithful. On the sides of the 
pedestal are insignia enclosed by laurel wreaths. Above 
rises a plain shaft inscribed with the marshal’s name 
and the date of his death, April 4, 1817, together with 
the titles of the chief battles in which he was engaged 
—Rivoh, Zurich, Genoa, Essling. Mery Vincent was 
the architect of the monument, Bosio executed the bust, 
and Jacques the carved ornament. 


Houses at Hampstead. 

The cottages in Southwood Lane attract attention 
by their general breadth in design, the ample spaces 
around doors and windows giving an air of spacious- 
ness which is not common in small houses. The 
railings in front are, of course, modern, of a very bad 
period. In the other illustration, a porch to a house in 
Well Walk, we havea simplified version of an elaborate 
type, the simple fluting to the capitals taking the place 
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of carved acanthus leaves, and the circular sinkings 
taking the place of enriched patere. The door itself is 
certainly not the original, which would probably have 
been a solid six-panelled door. But quite one of the 
best details of this example is the wrought-iron lamp 
bracket. This is admirably contrived. 


Palazzo Larderell, Florence. 

This facade is tamer than some of the other Floren- 
tine palaces we have illustrated. It is, however, a 
sober piece of work, offering points of interest, the 
ground-floor storey more particularly. 


Conservatory, Bots de Boulogne. aris. 

If there is one feature more than another in 
connection with a house which is in need. of tasteful 
architectural treatment it is the conservatory: and the 
example from a house in the Bois de Boulogne may 
well be studied from this point of view. ‘The composi- 
tion embraces a central little room, of hexagonal shape 
with semi-circular recesses at the corners, from which 
the conservatory extends in three arms, apportioned to 
hot and cold plantations. There is about all French 
work of this period—the late eighteenth century—a 
certain artificiality, and rustic affectation, which is not 
absent in the present case, but architecturally the 
conservatory is of exceptional merit. 


THE PROPOSED NEW BOARD OF TRADE 
BUILDINGS. 


N a later portion of this issre we reproduce com- 
petitive designs for the new Board of Trade 
Buildings, which are to be built in, or rather off, 

Whitehall at a date whose distance probably depends 
on the duration of the war. In order that there shall 
be no interference with Inigo Jones’s Banqueting Hall, 
or the Royal United Service Institution, or the 
curiously individual Gwydyr House, the new offices 
are to stand between these buildings and the Victoria 
Embankment, and will be bounded on the one side 
by Horse Guards Avenue, and on the other by a new 
roadway alongside Montagu House, between White- 
hall and the Embankment. On the river side the 
building line will be a continuation of Whitehall Court, 
and this will leave a vacant space about 150 ft. wide 
which will be used as a garden. 

The offices will consist of a basement, a sub-ground 
floor, a ground floor, and eight other storeys, the height 
from the street to the top of the main cornice being 
100 ‘ft. The ground storey will be of granite. the 
upper portion of Portland stone, and the roof of lead. 
The height of the building will make it a landmark for 
a considerable distance around, and it will be especially 
noticeable from Westminster Bridge, Whitehall, and 
St. James’s Park. In view of this, Mr. E. Vincent 
Harris, the author of the winning design, has given the 
two upper storeys a square pilaster treatment, offering 
a strong contrast to the flat treatment below. A deep, 
strongly moulded cornice will surmount the whole, 
showing a horizontal skyline, broken only at each end. 
On the Embankment front will be a terrace about 
4o ft. wide, flanked on each side by a projecting 
“screen” or archway, leading to a granite pavilion. 
Beyond will be the garden, laid out simply in large 
flower-beds, with, it is suggested, two sculptured 
groups symbolical of commerce and navigation. 

It is intended that the building shall be erected in 
two portions, the southern portion first. The cost of 
the two blocks will be approximately £285,000 and 
£270,000. The historic rooms will not be disturbed 
im any way until the first portion of the building 1S 
erected. It is anticipated that the new offices, when 
complete, will accommodate about 3,800 persons. 

Further particulars are given with the illustrations 
on pages 71 and 72. 


NEW SERIES OF “THE PRACTIC 
EXEMPLAR.” 


NEW series, the fifth, of that most useful pc 
A folio of plates which is issued under the title 

“The Practical Exemplar of Architecture” | 
just been published. It follows the arrangem¢ 
adopted in the former issues, each example be: 
shown by measured drawings accompanied 
photographs. This is quite the best possible way 
illustrating architectural details, because it not o 
represents the appearance of the work as executed, | 
also supplies the technical points of its design and c 
struction which are so essential; for there are im 
merable features, both internal and ‘external, wh 
depend for their good erect upon subtleties that ¢: 
not be determined from photographs unaccompan 
by measurements, nor, similarly, from drawings alo: 
it is only when both are combined that all requireme 
are satisfied. 

The new “ Exemplar ” covers an immense numbe 
subjects, embracing a variety Of styles. There 
many admirable examples of Renaissance work, 
the type which is generally known as “ Georgian, 
well as early examples like the doorway to St. Hel 
Church by Inigo Jones, and late examples such as 
archway at King’s College by Sir William Chamb 

A specially valuable section 1s that devoted 
ecclesiastical woodwork. This includes a pu 
from Rye Church, with linen-fold panels; a fine | 
in Whalley Church; the oak lectern in Pembr 
College Chapel, Cambridge, dated 1063; a nm 
interesting little dole cupboard at Ruislip Church; 
altar-rails in Dorchester Abbey; and St. Dunst 
Chapel in St. Paul’s Cathedral, which contains S$ 
admirable work in stone and wood. 

Furniture is a new sectiom of the “ Exemplar,” 
examples shown comprising some tables from Brow 
Hospital, Stamford, of sixteenth-century date. 

Domestic interior woodwork is another interes 
section. Especially useful are the drawings of 
room from No. 3, Clifford’s Inn which is now presé 
in South Kensington Museum. <A less fam 
example is the dog gate in the Gordon Hote 
Rochester, with a well executed carved pane 
Renaissance type, while other examples in this sec 
include the splendid panelling in the Metropo! 
Water Board’s offices; the “cube room” at Sudb: 
Park, which is one of James Gibbs’s best works; 

-a very characteristic Dutch fanlight carved in oak 

The section dealing with ironwork includes § 
plates of an elaborate example of Scottish smith- 
at Donibristle House; but the “ Exemplar” cater 
all needs, and so we find in this section quite si 
examples like the gate in Whitchurch churchyard, 
a garden balustrade from a house at Enfield. * 

Among other work shown in the issue are tombs, 
monuments, windows and church screens; while 
section devoted to general exteriors includes 
examples as the Town Hall at Wallingford, the st 
at Thorpe Hall, and the old Bone Mill at Harn 
The last-named is a particularly attractive examp 
diaper work—not, as this work is sometimes done, 
mechanical precision, but built somewhat irregw 
as the stones were large or small, and with a ¢ 
sponding increase of interest. 

Altogether the issue fully maintains the standat 
in previous years. The draughtsmanship is 1m ¢ 
case excellent, the drawings being fully detailed, 
very clear. 

The price of the “Exemplar” is 155, whi 
remarkably good value considering that altog' 
there are I12 plates with eight pages of letter} 
the whole enclosed in an attractive portfolio. 
published by the proprietors of “ The Archite¢ 
Review,” Messrs. Technical Journals, Ltd. from 
offices, 27-29, Tothill Street, Westminster. 
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HERE AND THERE. 
(/ HEN the War He over, and a grateful nation 


seeks to commemorate its heroes, let us hope 

that the bad precedent of Blenheim will not be 
owed, nor so unhappy a fate as Vanbrugh’s be in 
‘re for the architect who is charged with the national 
‘amission. There is, I believe, a goodly stock of 
5ublished correspondence concerning the gigantic 
sat Woodstock. Possibly it was a part of this stock 
/t was drawn upon by the late Lord Beaconsfield’s 
er, Isaac D’Israeli, in compiling, for his “ Curiosities 
Literature,” the secret history of the building of 
inheim. “I draw the materials of this secret 
ory,” he says, “from an unpublished ‘Case of the 
‘ke of Marlborough and Sir John Vanbrugh,’ as also 
‘nm some confidential correspondence of Vanbrugh 
| Jacob Tonson, his friend and publisher.” It is 
th while to give a brief account of the matter here, 
facing it with the remark that Vanbrugh seems to 
e been a very jolly, handsome man, with any 
‘ount of invention and vivacity, a master of that 
t of good-fellowship ” which he found to be the true 
\.ddin’s lamp of the social life of his age. 

* ae * * 


3lenheim House having been the first gift in the 
‘n of a public monument which Parliame~t had ever 
'n called upon to grant, some excuse has been 
je for the slight oversight in voting the building 
‘aout the accompanying sum to pay for its erection— 
im which, in the end, amounted to little short of a 
irter of a million. And of the difficulties, animosi- 
., bitterness, and dissatisfaction which arose from 
' cause there is no end in the history of Elenheim. 
“ngs do not appear to have been so bad in the life- 
‘2 of Queen Anne; the story goes that Vanbrugh, 
comptroller of Her Majesty’s Works, was instructed 
‘prepare a model, which the Queen kept in her 
‘ace, and gave orders for the issue of money for the 
| ding through her Surveyor-General. It was in later 
crs that the climax of vexation was reached. Work 
| he building was for ever being started and stopped, 
| though the great Duke was anxious to see his 
(se completed, he was very wary as to giving any 
ler or suggesting any alteration, in case he should 
(debited with the expense; and, properly so, for, 
ir all, this was a mansion being built for Marl- 
(ough, not dy him. 
* 


* * * 


he enterprise was an unfor.unate one for everybody 
‘cerned. For the workmen it promised at first to be 
141 Dorado ; but “ crown pay ” turned out in the end 
}e high wages and uncertain payment, in exchange 
)which they gladly accepted Vanbrugh’s proposal 
}a third less, prompt casn. This promptness, how- 
‘, also appears to have vanished, and as the 
‘kmen became more clamorous than ever, the 
futect proceeded to bring the matter to a conclusion 
\sharging Marlborough himself with the whole debt. 
» Duke did, in the end, undertake this charge, 
‘Ing perhaps that it afforded the only means of 
I.ging the work to completion; though, as events 
led out, he never lived to reside in the house which 
« been ostensibly given to him by the nation. But, 
='verybody knows, it was the lady in the case that 
tye the architect to desperation. Of the celebrated 
) hess, and her ways, many pages have been written, 
| those relating to her relations with Vanbrugh 
“2 a record of one of the great quarrels of 
fate history. Vanbrugh, as already indicated, 
‘attempted to turn the cost of Blenheim on 
| Marlborough : the Duchess tried to turn it 
ito him! Said the disappointed architect: 

ave the misfortune of losing, for I now see 
{> hopes of ever getting it, near £2,000 due to me 
Many years’ service, plague, and trouble at Blen- 
{5 which that wicked woman of Marlborough is so 


far from paying me that the duke being sued by some 
of the workmen for work done there, she has tried to 
turn the debt due to them upon me, for which I think 
she ought to be hanged.” For new methods in archi- 
tectural practice it is necessary forsooth to bring the 
better-half upon the scene. On the one side, new 
delights are then added to old ones; and on the other, 
a tantalising aggravation of trifles and acerbity, in no 
case more strongly exhibited than at Blenheim. Certes 
the architect’s cup of woe was filled to the brim when, 
after “ the best haters of the time,” Swift and Pope, had 
recounted his achievement in bitter prose and verse— 
concerning his laying upon the earth a structure “ only 
a few tons lighter than herself” and so forth—the 
vicious Duchess worried him half-way to his grave, 
refused to let him enter the building or its grounds, and 
finally put the completion of Blenheim in the hands of 
another, who worked (unhappy man) under her own 
immediate superintendence. 
* * = * 


I cannot forbear a further .eference to Vitruvius, 
from a new translation of whose ten books I made an 
extract last week. In his introduction to the tenth 
book he outlines an ancient procedure in the matter of 
building which would make it appear that the practice 
of architecture was one of the seven deadly sins. He 
says: “In the famous and important Greek city of 
Ephesus there is said to be an ancient ancestral law, 
the terms of which are severe, but its justice is not 
inequitable. When an eatcaitect accepts the charge of 
a public work, he has to promise what the cost of it 
will be. His estimate is handed to the magistrate, and 
his property is pledged as security until the work is 
done. When it ts finished, if the outlay agrees with his 
statement, he is complimented by decrees and marks of 
honour. If no more than a fourth has to be added to 
his estimate, it is furnished by the treasury and no 
penalty is inflicted. But when more than one-fourth 
has to be spent in addition on the work, the money 
required to finish it is taken from his property. Would 
to God that this were also a law of the Roman people, 
not merely for public, but also for private buildings. 
For the ignorant would no longer run riot with 
impunity, but men who are well qualified by an exact 
scientific training would unquestionably adopt the 
profession of architecture. Gentlemen would not be 
misled into limitless and prodigal expenditure, even to 
ejectments from their estates, and the architects them- 
selves could be forced by fear of the penalty to be more 
careful in calculating and stating the limit of expense, 
so that gentlemen would procure their buildings for 
that which they had expected, or by adding only a little 
more.” How tame are our modern ways, when honours 
accrue to the architect who revels in extras, and the 
ingenious builder draws a smile over the addition for 
work done at less than cost price. Incidentally, the 
Registration enthusiast may perhaps read something 
of his own doctrine into that phrase of Vitruvius about 
the ignorant who run riot with impunity. Certainly the 
insinuation would seem to be that the rank and file of 
Roman architects did not bear “ the grand old name of 
gentleman.” 

* * 3 * 


In the present crisis architects and builders are ready 
to turn to any other work than architecture and 
building which may present itself, just as some firms 
who were wont to concern themselves with carved and 
moulded ornament, shop fronts, and wh \t not, are busy 
from morning to night on ammunition cases and other 
things forthe new army. It is only a sign of the times, 
therefore, to see the following advertisement in the 
“Rugby Advertiser ”: “ Wanted, a good all-round man 
for cows and pigs, who can build and thatch.” Speciali- 
sation, after all, 1s a curse of the age. But the advertise- 
ment hardly makes it clear who is to build and thatch, 
the all-round man or the others. UBIOUE. 
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ENQUIRIES ANSWERED. 


Discoloration in Hot-Water Supply. 

B. anp Co. write: ‘‘ We should be glad 
of your advice in connection with a hot- 
water supply fitted up about three months 
ago, with red steam tubes. It is princi- 
pally supplied with unfiltered rainwater, 
but occasionally, when this is short, with 
well water. When using the rainwater 
the hot water is nearly always badly dis- 
‘coloured with a sort of red rust, and does 
not get any better, although the cold rain- 
water drawn off is quite clear. When the 
system is supplied with well water it is all 
right. Can you explain this and also sug- 
gest a remedy ? ”’ 

—The use of ungalvanised wrought-iron 
tubes for domestic hot-water supply work 
is quite sufficient in itself to cause rusty 
water, even when the water is fairly hard. 
The trouble, however, is easily overcome in 
the case of hard water by ‘“‘ boiling up ”’ 
the system for a few hours, and so getting 
a fine coating of lime deposit on the insides 
of the pipes. This is found to entirely over- 
come rust troubles. Where the water is 
not hard (and also not too soft), galvanised 
circulating pipes should be fixed, which will 
prevent discoloration of water. But in the 
case of very soft water, or any water con- 
taining vegetable or mineral acids in solu- 
tion, whereby a destructive influence is 
found to take place on iron, the only way 
of overcoming the trouble is to put in 
copper circulating pipes instead of iron. 
It seems in the present case that you are 
dealing with soft rainwater and hard well 
water. It is always advisable to get an 
analysis of the water from wells and 
springs before installing a domestic hot- 
water system, as certain well waters 
attack iron pipes in an amazing fashion, 
in which circumstances copper pipes only 
can be used. I am afraid you will always 
have trouble with discoloration when using 
hot rainwater in ordinary iron tubes. 


eRe. 


Graphic Statics. 

X writes: “I should like to know your 
‘opinion of Charnock’s “ Exercises in 
Graphic Statics” ‘or use as a book on 
stresses and strains for the R.I.B.A. Final 
Examination? ” 

—Charnock’s “Exercises in Graphic 
Statics ” is an excellent work of its kind, 
and would doubtless be of considerable 
assistance to a candidate preparing for the 
R.I.B.A. Final, provided he bears in mind 
continually the principle that geometry is 
not construction, but merely a labour- 
saving device, like the slide-rule, and that 
the whole science of graphic statics is 
based upon the assumption that all con- 
nections with roofs and frames are abso- 
lutely frictionless joints. Too much 
graphic statics is like a drug habit. It 
should only be imbibed medicinally. Book 
knowledge does not pay well in the 
R.I.B.A. Final; the requirements are best 
met by the candidate assiduously practis- 
ing the preparation of neat large scale 
working detail drawings of roofs, floors, 
girders, walls, etc., which have been cal- 
culated by the application of the ordinary 
principles of structural mechanics which 
he has presumably mastered for the Inter- 
mediate. PERCY WALDRAM. 


Dust Chutes for Tenements. 

C. C. V. writes: “I desire to obtain 
some information regarding dust chutes 
for tenements. These are not, I believe, 
very generally used, but are preferred in 
certain districts to galvanised dust bins. 


I have been unable to find any information 
in the standard text-books.” 

—We referred this enquiry to two archi- 
tects who have had extensive experience ot 
tenement buildings, and they have for- 
warded the following replies, which, of 
course, should be read in conjunction with 
our correspondent’s that dust-chutes are 
still preferred in certain districts. 

Mr. R. Stephen Ayling, F.R.I.B.A., 
says: “I have never used dust chutes for 
tenements myself and think they are as 
obsolete as pan-closets.” Mr. E. C. P. 
Monson, F.R.I.B.A., says: “I never use 
dust chutes for tenements; they are an 
abomination. Presumably very few are 
used, but I find that the fittings are shown 
in the catalogues of several iron-founders.” 


SOCIETIES AND _ INSTITUTIONS. 


Later Renaissance Architecture at 
Cambridge. 

At the last meeting of the Leicester 
Society of Architects a paper on “The 
Later Renaissance Architecture of Cam- 
bridge ” was read by Mr. C. E. Hill. The 
lecturer dealt with the growth of the 
Renaissance at Cambridge, and the influ- 
ence of masons and “ Freemasons ” in pro- 
moting the style. He passed in review 
the work of Wren, Hawksmoor, Gibbs, and 
Wright, and then proceeded to consider 
the work of the amateurs and the Greek 
revival at Cambridge. 


The Building of Fountains Abbey. 

At the meeting of the Leeds and West 
Yorkshire Architectural Society, held on 
January 28, Mr. Thomas W. Thornton 
(president of the Leeds Photographic 
Society) gave a lantern lecture on Foun- 
tains Abbey. He traced the history of the 
Abbey from the beginning of its building 
in the year 1132 and told of the hardships 
which beset the Cistercian monks in the 
task of completing such a large undertak- 
ing. They found labour difficult to 
obtain and building material scarce, the 
stone being finally obtained from Pateley 
Bridge. 


A Belfast School of Architecture. 

The annual report of the Ulster Society 
of Architects, presented at the recent 
annual meeting, stated that during the 
past year the Council had been in corre- 
spondence with the R.I.B.A. regarding the 
tecently formed school of architecture at 
the Belfast Technical Institute, with a 
view to having the school approved by the 
Board of Architectural Education for the 
preparation of students for the Institute 
examinations. The Board deputed Mr. 
Paul Waterhouse, M.A., to visit and re- 
port on the school and its work. Mr. 
Waterhouse visited Belfast on November 
26, and, as the result of his inspection, the. 
school has been approved by the Board of 
Architectural Education. The _ report 
further states that architects in Ulster have 
responded nobly to the call of their King 
and country. Already twelve of the pro- 
fession have joined the Colours, and are 
now at the front or in training at the dif- 
ferent camps. The following officers and 
Council were elected for the ensuing year: 
President, Mr. N. Fitzsimons, F.R.I.B.A. ; 


vice-president, Mr. R. E. Buchanan. 
Members of Council: Messrs. R. M. 
Young, -F:R.1.B:A. 3. Ws) J> Gilldiand: 


F.R.I.B.A.: T. Houston, T. J. M‘Donnell, 
J.P.; and G. Sands. Assoc. Members of 
Council: Messrs. R. .M. Close and H. 
Lamont. 


BOOK NOTICES, | 


Lockwood's Price Book. 
We notice that, in dealing with som, 
the contingent effects of the war, | 
editor otf ‘“ Lockwood’s Price Bo} 
quotes in full the additional condition, 
contract drawn up by Messrs. C. Harr| 
Townsend and C. H. B. Quen; 
FF.R.I.B.A., and communicated to | 
issue of September 16, 1914. We re! 
to see that no mention is made eithe, 
the names of the architects who are| 
authors of this very useful clause or of| 
Journal, for which it was expre 
obtained. Otherwise we have no fau| 
find with a book that is of approved, p 
tical utility. 


‘*Lockwood's Builder’s, Architect’s, Contrac: 
and Engineer’s Price Book for ror1s.”’ Edite 
Francis T. W. Miller, A.R.I.B.A. Pages clxv; 
284, 7% in. by 5% in., price 4s. London: Crosby } 
wood & Son, 7. Stationers’ Hall Court, Ludgate | 
E.C., and 5, Broadway, Westminster. 


The “ Sanitary Record” Year Book 

The feature of this annual (is; 
by the Sanitary Publishing Co., I 
55-6, Chancery Lane, London, E.C.) 7 
5s. 4d., post free) is the Directory of M 
cipal Authorities, which now covers pr: 
cally the whole of the British Em) 
The Trade Directories section, revise, 
date, should be invaluable to officials 1 
viting contracts and placing — orc 
There are also sections dealing | 
“ Roads and Road Making,” with “ Re’ 
Municipal and Sanitary Legislation,” | 
other matters of immediate interes 
those for whom the year book is espec 
intended. | 


Boilers, Economisers, and Superhea: 

Of recent years there has been 1 
scientific investigation of the phenon 
of combustion, and the practical result 
ferring to boilers, economisers, and st 
heaters have been incorporated and 
discussed in Mr. Robert H. Smith’s | 
useful book. At the outset, the au 
notes what he conceives to be a ser 
error of text-books and formule rela 
to boiler design—namely, that of regar’ 
the heating power as solely depen 
upon the conduction of heat from the g 
to the heating surface. A very large | 
portion of the heat is transmitted, he pc 
out, not by conduction and by contact ° 
the hot gas, but by radiation from thi 
candescent fuel and the incandescent } 
of the flame, but hitherto the quantit 
this radiation has never entered into 
formulation of rules of design, and 


omission is supplied in the pre 
book as fully and __ scientifically 
the available data make poss 


A further valuable innovation is the re 
tion to diagrammatic form of the law 
heat transmission in boilers, so that 
quantities can be read off the scale wit 
calculation, or can be found by simple: 
tiplication of the scaled diagram ordin: 
Contractors, and other power-users, 
find special value in the chapters or 
spectively the calorific value of Br 
coals, the specific heat of the produc’ 
combustion, and on economisers and st 
heaters; but it is to engineers who de 
heating and power plants that the | 
chiefly appeals. ; 


‘“Boilers, Economisers, and Super-Heaters: 
Heating Power and Efficiency.” By Robert H.S 
Assoc.M.I.C.E., ete. With all useful formule 
duced to diagram form. Pages viii. + 128, 9% 
6in., price 7s. 6d. net. London: Crosby Lock 
& Son, 7, Stationers’ Hall Court, Ludgate Hill, 
and 5, Broadway, Westminster. 
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NEWS ITEMS. 


Vew College Chapel at Cambridge. 
4 new chapel is being built at Sidney 
ssex College, Cambridge, from designs 


)Mr. T. H. Lyon. 
. 


Yeconstruction of a Glasgow Church. 
it St. Bride’s Episcopal Church, Hynd- 
'd Road, Glasgow, a scheme of recon- 
fiction has been carried out involving 
ictically the rebuilding of the church. 

H. O. Tarbolton, BRET Beas ot 
‘nburgh, was the architect. 


Definition of a Plumber’s Fitter. 
la the current issue of the Journal of 

National Association of Master Heat- 
and Domestic Engineers, a plumber’s 
4 is defined as one who “‘ (1) is capable 
aking charge of a job by himself; (2) is 
» to bend wrought-iron pipe; (3) is able 
‘vork from a plan.” 


‘fle Range at the New County Hail. 
t the new London County Hall, now in 
‘tse of construction, a portion of the 
basement is to be used temporarily asa 
range for the Council’s staff, and the 
uncil has authorised an expenditure not 
eding £50 for fitting up the range and 
valling electric light 


Soldier Artists. 


he January issue of the Journal: of 
.Imperial Arts League gives a first list 
irtists and members of the League now 
‘ing their country. This includes more 
|1 200 names, including several] archi- 
3, among them being Mr. H. C. Cor- 
» (Major in King Edward’s Horse), Mr. 
ald P. Milne (Artists’ Rifles), Mr. A. 
ster Rose (Lieutenant in the Essex 
‘manry), Sir A. Brumwell Thomas 
ny Service Corps), and Mr. Maurice 
‘Nebb {Second Lieutenant in the Royal 
jineers, Territorials). 


Progress of Liverpool Cathedral. 
a meeting of the Liverpool Cathedral 
(amittee held last week it was explained 
}, after taking into account recent rises 
ages and the cost of materials, further 
yributions to the extent of £44,466 
‘Id be necessary to complete that por- 
| of the Cathedral now in course of 
}truction. At the rate of progress 
pned before the war, the chancel and 
| transept would have been ready for 
yectation two and a half years hence. 
| committee still hope that this event 
‘ be so little postponed that it will be 
‘gnised as one form in which the dio- 
may celebrate the conclusion of a 
(ous peace. 


A City Steamship Office. 

te City Office of the Allan Line, at 103; 
‘lenhall Street, E.C., has recently been 
formed and redecorated under the 
| tion of Mr. Arthur Bolton, F.R.I.B.A. 
| Seneral design of the public office is 
/Colonial in character—a version of the 
in Style which prevailed at the end of 
‘-ighteenth century, low relief plaster- 
\: (modelled by Mr. Rogers, of Messrs. 
i ge Trollope and Sons, from the archi- 
}} drawings) ornamenting the walls. 
1}manager’s room displays an architec- 
tly treated framework of wood with 
1d glass panels and an oval ceiling 
. Messrs. Harrison and Spooner, of 
ion, E.C., were the general con- 
tors, i 


Battalion of Navvies. 


e Army Council has authorised the 
ation of a public works pioneer batta- 


' 


lion—18th (Service) Battalion Middlesex 
Regiment—to enable navvies and other 
workmen on public works to give their 
skill for the defence of the State. The pay 
is 2d. a day above infantry rates. Recruits 
must have a thorough knowledge of ex- 
cavation and building. Recruits can be 
enlisted anywhere, and when passed will 
be sent to the battalion depét free of ex- 
penses. The battalion is supported by the 
trade unions and the contractors connected 
with public works. 


Builders’ Protest against Charge for 
W ater. 

A deputation from the local builders 
waiied recently on the Oystermouth Coun- 
cil to protest against the price charged for 
water used for building purposes. (The 
present charge is 10 per cent. on the 
ratable value when builders make their own 
mortar, and 73 per cent. when the mortar 
is bought.) The spokesman was asked 
what he considered a fair charge, and he 
replied that half the present rate was 
reasonable. The Council finally decided to 
lower the charge to 5s. per cent. on the esti- 
mated cost of a house when the builder 
made his own mortar, and 3s. 6d. per cent. 
when he bought it. 


Lhe Increase in the Price of Timber. 

At the annual meeting of the South 
Wales Federation of Master Builders, held 
at Pontypridd last week, a report was pre- 
sented showing the increase which had 
taken place in the price of timber, the aver- 
age increase in the South Wales area being 
about 40 per cent. compared with the prices 
prevailing at the commencement of the war 
in August last. One of the delegates 
stated that the time had come when pres- 
sure should be brought to bear upon the 
Board of Trade to do something for the 
builders in keeping the prices within 
reasonable limits.—New officers for 1915 
were elected as follows: President, Mr. 
Herbert Waring (Messrs. Waring, Cole 
and Waring, contractors, Neath); Senior 
Vice-President, Mr. J. Jones (Messrs. 
Jones Bros., Merthyr Vale); Junior Vice- 
President, Mr. T. F. Howells (Caerphilly) 


Municipal Contracts and the War. 

In connection with the request from 
certain contractors to be allowed an in- 
crease in their contract rates consequent 
upon the outbreak of hostilities, the Step- 
ney Borough Council approached ‘the 
J.ocal Government Board. who stated in 
reply that, in their view, the war does not 
affect the liability of contractors under 
contract with local authorities; but that 
there may be cases in which the circum- 
stances of a particular contract would 
have to be considered in order to deter- 
mine the legal position. The Local 
Government Board suggest that local 
authorities should endeavour to arrange 
with contractors to continue to supply, 
“on the understanding that whilst the 
contracts will form a basis for arrange- 
ment as to the prices to be paid, the local 
authority will be willing in proper cases 
to settle the actual amounts at a subse- 
quent date, either by agreement or by 
arbitration.” 


The Recent Floods. 

There is no doubt that not only have the 
roofs of most buildings in these isles been 
tested with regard to their watertight- 
ness by the recent heavy rains but also 
the walls and cellars. A wall or cellar tnat 
has failed to keep a structure dry during 
this period can, we are assured, be made 
bone-dry by adding the powder ‘‘ Pudlo ”’ 
to the cement used for concreting and 


rendering. The makers claim to have 
cured many such cases in the past, and 
they state that they will be glad to advise 
in any particular case if full particulars 
are sent them. 


Price of Building Materials. 
The increases in the price of building 
materials at Dublin since July last have 
been as follows: 


(ong Kel ch. Maen ence eh eee oe ee 24 per cent. 
Corrugated Iron (Gal.) ............... 4.54 A. 
Glass :— 
Polished Plate, cut to sizes ...100 Sa 
ACN NEG tl OK Sey ee 20 i 
PruUreadehOlledwess sien, 15 = 
IN UT arene es apt eea tc cece 12 oes 
Screwete cee rote ee A 6.66 x 
Brasd i SCVew sneer isas eect eke ec 5 x 
Genie tere See Pee ee 8.23 
DGG. cee eee eens nae cane 6.36 - 
Pteols OLS balan eet ceca ere 16 Ay 
Zine (Ingots and Spelter) ......... 31.14 5 
Sheets Wee ae te 92.16 - 
Brass re nS ere ae ted Gee Sealed 14.28 a 
GCODDETI Reese eee 2.56 a 
Wa Pubedera.s, 8s catia ee 6.66 ; 
Timber :— 
White Norway, P. & J. ......... 26.29 PP 
a - eet Glee 25.92 “2 
Reed. keene ee oe ieee es ee 16.66 ft 
SPrUce: Deals Se sos: ceca 25 fe 
d Beitr(ed oR OP Shh ae leer sr hy secre ade eter 13.79 0 


COMPETITIONS. 


Children's Home, Spalding. 

The Guardians of the Spalding Union 
invite designs for a children’s home. In 
the published advertisement it is stated 
that “ The Guardians will select the de- 
sign which, in their opinion, best carries 
out the requirements of the Local Govern- 
ment Board, at the same time having in 
view the cost. Public institution appear- 
ance as far as possible to be avoided.” A 
memorandum containing suggested 
designs can be inspected by appointment 
at the offices of Mr H. Stanley Maple, 
clerk to the Guardians. Spalding, to whom 
competitive designs have to be sent in by 
February 27. 


Esl OF SCOMPETITIONS SOPEN. 


FEBRUARY 27.—CHILDREN’S HOME, 
SPALDING.—Designs invited by Guardians. 
Particulars from H. Stanley Maple, Clerk, 
Union Offices, Spalding. (See note 
above.) 


MARCH 31.—STREET PLANNING, BRAD- 
FORD.—The Corporation of Bradford in- 
vite competitive designs for the re- 
planning of streets in the central area of 
the city. Mr. Reginald Blomfield, R.A., 
will act as assessor. Particulars (£1 1s., 
returnable) from Frederick Stevens, Town 
Clerk, Town Hall, Bradford 


APRIL 30. — GRAMMAR SCHOOL, 
LEICESTER. — The Corporation invite 
designs for the new Wyggeston Grammar 
School for Boys to be erected on a site 
next Regent Road. Competition limited 
to architects practising in Leicester. 
Premiums, £100, £70, and #50. Assessor, 
Mr. George H. Widdows, F.R.I.B.A. 


OBITUARY. 


A Labourer’s E state. 
Thomas Halley, of Baintown, Kenno- 
way, Fife, described as a labourer, has left 
personal estate valued at £1,483. 


Estate of the late Mr. Charles Wall. 

The. late Mr. Charlies Wall, J.P., of 
Messrs. Charles Wall, Ltd., builders and 
contractors, London, E.C.; left estate 
which has been proved at £53,791 gross. 
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PROJECTED NEW WORKS. 


School, Coventry. 
The Coventry “ducational Authority 
propose to build a school in Folly Lane to 
accommodate 1,200 scholars. 


Housing Scheme, Hemsworth. 
Hemsworth Rural Council have agreed 
to build 160 houses in the district, inyolv- 
ing a capital investment of about £28,000. 


Sanatorium, Blackpool. 

Blackpool Corporation are considering 
plans for the erection of a sanatorium for 
consumptives at Staining at an estimated 
cost of £8,225. 

School, Brixton. 

It is proposed to erect a Council school 
in Hol’and Road, Brixton, to accommo- 
date Sco children. The building will be 
planned for possible enlargements. 


Baths, Scarborough. 

An inquiry has been held into the appli- 
cation by the Scarborough Corporation for 
power to borrow £10,000 for the construc- 
tion of open-air swimming baths. 


Factory, Linlithgow. 

Messrs. Nobel’s Explosive Company 
Ltd.. have submitted to the Linlithgow 
Dean of Guild Court plans of a proposed 
large addition to their Regent Factory. 
The estimated cost of the work is £8,000. 


Town-Planning Scheme, Colne. 

A Local Government Board inquiry is 
to be held during February into the appli- 
cation of the Colne Town Council for 
authority to prepare a town-planning 
scheme for the borough. 


Hospital, Llanelly. 

It has been arranged to seek Parlia- 
mentary powers to appoint a joint board 
representative of the Llanelly Town Coun- 
cil, the Llanelly Rural Council, and the 
Burry Port Urban Council, to erect an 
infectious diseases hospital. 


Housing Scheme, Dewsbury. 
Dewsbury’s scheme _ for eighty-four 
houses in the Borough Park has received 
the sanction of the Local Government 
Board. Permission has been given to 
borrow the sum of £20,422 for this pur- 
pose. 

New Bridge, Woking. 
*Hermitage Bridge, Woking, is to be 
entirely rebuilt. The surveyor to the 
Woking Urban Council has prepared a 
plan for a bridge 30 ft. wide, constructed in 
a different position from the existing one. 


School, Dundee. 

The Dundee School 3oard have 
adopted plans for a new school in Bellfield 
Stieet, prepared by Messrs. McLaren, Sons 
and Soutar.’ The cost is estimated at 
£22,700.. The Board have also decided to 
obtain competitive plans for the extension 
of the Harris Academy. 

Harbour Works, Blyth. 

Blyth Harbour Commissioners have de- 
posited a Bill for introduction into Parlia- 
ment next session giving powers for the 
construction of a bridge across the Blyth, 
and the construction of three piers or 
breakwaters, at an estimated cost, for the 
latter work, of £105,323. 

Bridge, Flintshire. 

The Flintshire County Council have 
received a report from Sir Douglas Fox and 
Partners, engineers, London, to the effect 
that a new toll bridge at Queensferry has 


become a necessity, the present. structure 
being inadequate to meet modern condi- 
tions of heavy traffic. The cost of a néw 
bridge is put at £22,000. 


Houses, Dalkey, Dublin. 

A Local Government Board enquiry has 
been held into an application by the 
Dalkey Urban Council for a loan of 
£10,500 for the erection of thirty-five 
workmen’s houses. 


Swimming Bath, Taunton. 

The surveyor has prepared plans of a 
swimming bath to be constructed in St. 
James’s Street, Taunton, for the Town 
Council. The estimated cost is £3,000. 
A Local Government Board inquiry is to 
be held on the scheme. 


Hostel, Acton. 

Acton District Council have referred to 
the Works Committee to report on a 
scheme for the provision of a women’s 
home or hostel and a feeding centre for 
necessitous children. Plans have already 
been drawn, and the estimated cost of tne 
building is £5,200. 

Town Planning, Edinburgh. 

Edinburgh Corporation have received 
sanction to proceed with a town-planning 
scheme for Murrayfield, Ravelston, Craig- 
leith, Comely Bank, and adjoining acres. 


; 


Eleven Town-Planning Schemes. | 
The Local Government Board have gij 


authority for the preparation of ele, 
further town-planning schemes under i 
Housing, Town Planning, etc., Act, 19 
The schemes are authorised to be prep; 
by the Corporations of Birkenhead, Lj 
(two schemes); 
Rochdale, Southend-on-Sea, and Walls 
and the Urban District Councils of Eg 
and the Dittons, Grays, Thurrock, } 
Neston and Parkgate, and’relate to aj 
of about 166, 2,278, 895, 207, 5,269, 1, 
268, 1,105, 1,643 2,374, and 3,258 7 
respectively. 4 


Lincoln, Manche: 


Building Schemes, Lancashire. | 
The Lancashire County Council j 


been asked to sanction application ti 
Local Government Board for leav> 
borrow money for the following purpi 
£7,00o%for adapting Peel Hall as ap 
toria administrative block and _ ereli 
new wards, and £1,500 for the provisil 
furniture and equipments: £4,000 fot 
erection of a police-station at Wyre Ix 
Fleetwood; £5,500 for the reconstrui 
of the Chorley main road in Hore 
£2,474 for the erection and furnishiy 
a special subject centre at Longre 
£9,982 for the erection and furnishi! 
Oswaldtwistle Moor End Council Sele 


Application is to be made for authority to)... 


prepare schemes for the Abercorn area and 
the South Murrayfield and Roseburn area. 


120 Tenements, Tabard Street. 

The Housing Committee of, the Londo2 
County Council are recommtnding the 
erection of dwellings upon the first section 
of the Tabard Street area. They propos? 
to erect 120 tenements, containing 3I1C 
rooms. The total capital outlay involved 
is £33,282, of which £4.700 represents the 
housing value of the land to be appropri- 
ated. 

Asylum Extension, Plymouth. 

The Lunatic Asylum Visiting Committee 
have made the following recommendation 
to the Plymouth Borough Council: That it 
is desirable to extend the asylum to provide 
accommodation for 440 additional patients, 
and that Messrs. Thornely and Rooke, 
architects, of Plymouth, be instructed to 
prepare designs for the extension of the 
asylum on the. terms Jaid down by the 
Royal Society of Architects. 

Plans Approved: Bournemouth. 

Bournemouth Buildings’ Committee 
have approved the following plans: Eight 
houses, Spring Road, for Mr. J. New- 
bury; Wesleyan school, Holdenhurst Road, 
for the committee; conversion of houses 
into shops at 57 and 59, Charminster Road, 
for Mr. S. G. Brown; Parish Hall, St. 
Luke’s Road, for the Buildins Committee 
of St. Luke’s; additions to the Manches- 
ter Hotel. St. Michael’s Road, for Mr. W. 
Mattocks; house at Boscombe Cliff Road, 
for Mr. T. Collins. 


Rehousing, Nottingham. 

The Nottingham Housing Committee 
have recommended to the City Council 
that application be made to the Local Go- 
vernment Board for sanction to borrow 
£34,536, the balance of the £58,310 os. 6d. 
required for the acauisition of the 
remainder of the property necessary to the 
completion of the, Carter Gate and 
Manvers Street improvement scheme. The 
Committee report that they have bought 
the land and premises necessary for pro- 
ceeding with the first stage of the rehous- 
ing proposals between Pennyfoot Street 
and Newington Street, and the work ct 
demolition is well in progress. 


FOR KING AND COUNTRY 


Speaking at a recent meeting 4| 
Leicester and Leicestershire Socit? 
Architects, the president, Mr. C. Ken) 
F.R.I.B.A., stated that  oVvemey 
members of the R.I.B.A. were S\ 
with the colours, and the following) 
bers of the Leicester Society of Arett 
were doing their share on behalf — 
country :—Major H. L. Goddard, Cp 
R. M. Bedingfield, and Captain | 
Baines (4th Leicesters), C. J. M. Ci 
(University Training Corps), Lieut.\ 
Barrowcliffe (5th Leicesters), Lie}. 
H. Woodhouse (12th York and Lai 
Regiment), and Privates J. B. Melhis 
B. Matthews, W. S. Mills, and [ 
Symington (4th Leicesters), and JI 
Goodacre (National Reserve, Notts 

Mr. Alan Potter, chief recruiting): 
at the Architectural Associatio! 
Tufton Street, Westminster, infon 
that men who can pass the eyesift 
with their glasses will be accepted ) 
Territorial Engineers, and that for® 


infantry regiments men § ft. 1 i 


with 34 in. chest can be accepted. 
Field Ambulance of the R.A.M.C. . 
to receive men, also the Royal Eg 
With further reference to the l¢ 
ceived from a correspondent averTis 
architects and surveyors joining th 
tary Engineering Corps were bein 
upon to undertake navvies’ wei 
would state that to every division 04 
troops is attached a sanitary Cory, 
men (including officers); it 1s W 
therefore, that the men of the +4 
Corps, who are concerned with t 
water-supply, drainage, cook 
burial of the dead, etc., are in tl 
city of supervisors and are not calll 
(except perhaps in some svecial i 
stances) to undertake the labour wi 
correspondent infers is their usm 
It may be further mentioned 
navvies’ battalion is now being of 
by the War Office, which should ‘ 
further to relieve highly skilled? 
heavy manual labour. 
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THE BOARD OF TRADE 
)OFFICES COMPETITION. 


{> Board of Trade, like the London 
yty Council, is at present carrying on 
lork in scattered offices, a state of 
4s which obviously is very undesirable 
‘important Government Department : 
4 the scheme whereby the huge staff 
yd be brought into one large building. 
+ a careful search for a suitable site it 
‘{ecided to build on the area between 
Hahall and the Embankment which is 
sxecupied by a group of miscellaneous 
J s of various dates, chief among them 
+ Pembroke House, which is one of 
Villiam Chambers’s designs, and in- 
“3 some interesting interior decoration, 
j site is trapezoid in shape, and being 
i ificently open on its two long sides, 
da the very heart of official London, is 
iently suitable. Here once styod the 
fe of Henry the Eighth, and it is a 
jiof this, in the form of three vaulted 
abers known as ‘‘ Cardinal Wolsey’s 
|-s,’’ which has been one of the details 
competitors have had to deal with 
leparing their designs for the new 
i] ng. 

[> competition has been very properly 
victed. There was first a sketch com- 


Hon (the merit of which in saving a. 


| amount of useless labour commends 
¢ to all who have the interests of archi- 
te at heart), and arising out of this, 
i;ompetitors were selected to submit 
sms in a final competition, each receiv- 
san honorarium of three dundred 
jas. The ten selected cothpetitors 
1: 
f Percy Adams and Charles Holden. 
UT. Armstrong. 
Ailey and Winton Newman. 
Acinson and Alexander. 
Eckland, Haywood, and Farmer. 
I Edwin Cooper. 
Carles Gascoyne and George Nott. 
[ Vincent Harris. 
Ask G. Horsnell and A. H. Brownrigg. 
[cy Thomas, Ernest Prestwich, and 
vor Jones, 
Is assessors were Sir Aston Webb, Mr. 
jiald Blomfield, and Mr. Ernest 
son. Their award was made public 
riday last, when it was announced 
a he design of Mr. E. Vincent Harris, 
indon, W.C., had been recommended 
-icceptance; that the First Commis- 
m- of Works had accepted the award; 
that, in view of the present circum- 
ies, the erection of the building would 
stponed. 
1> designs are on exhibition this week 
Ciext at York House, Kingsway (at 
2 trand end of that thoroughfare), be- 
4 the hours of to and 4. Here 
= «we shown in a room on the ground 
€ each competitor’s report being hung 
ith his set of drawings, but at the 
N of our visit, on the opening day, there 
“0 mame appended to any of the de- 
}—no indication even of the winning 
Sa—and speculation as to the author- 
twas alone possible. Why the names 
|) not given is not apoarent: such a 
@ice is quite contrary to the accepted 
$m. 
f give herewith small reproductions of 
Cerspective and longitudinal section of 
€ inning design, together with a sketch 
4 of the principal floor; also sketch 
4 of three other designs. More ade- 
@ illustrations will be published next 
+, but those now given will serve the 
€nt purpose. 
‘Te subject of the competition is in some 
Sects a very dull one, for the building is 
‘lore than an immense collection of 
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LONGITVDINAL SEC TION 


NEW BUILDING FOR THE BOARD OF TRADE: SELECTED DESIGN. 
E. VINCENT HARRIS, F.R.I.B.A., ARCHITECT. 
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GARDEN EXTRANCE GARDEN ENTRANCE small offices, ranged tier upon tier, | 
+p at — at — at — pt — a — pe aha = three large conference rooms, a few 
PE we cuier T) sized offices for high officials, a lib) 
\S60 ses 2\= : : 3 ae oe fits 5 
peje. foe, Bt : UU and, on the top floor, large dining rc 
B for the staff. On the other hand it off 


scope for a siriking architectural exte 
and, incidentally, presented the pros 
of substantial fees on an ultimate eXpr 
ture of more than half a million. | 

An awkward problem arose from: 
condition that only one half of the b 
ing would be built at first, but far 1 
difficult was the task of securing sati 
tory light and air to the ranges of rox 
It was an instruction to competitors 
‘there should not be more than twe 
ternal courts, and these should be ke; 
large as possible,’’ and studying the y 
with this in mind, one cannot app 
several schemes which include a nu 
of small courts grouped around a | 


PRINCIPAL 
ENTRANCE 


central one. Designs numbered 64 
4 : : é ; 
Saag PRINCIPAL = 177 are especially at fault in. this 
et : TRANC Sere: ; of ae = Ree, 
es spect. Many of the competitors 


ee fe. tetr adopted a two-court disposition, the d 
ED 8 A YS ing block furnishing cross-communica 
: _ In the selected design it will be seen 
the author has resolved his whole sel 
Design No. 154. into ranges of rooms around a Ss; 
court, with a corridor across on the gr 
floor only, giving access to the confer 

rooms and the offices of high officials 
|*———_ consenence ———- main entrances to Whitehall Gardens 
the Embankment being axially in line 
a this corridor, and subsidiary staircases 
trived in each of the four angles of 
" courtyard. | Obviously this arrange 
! affords abundant lighting, but the abs 
f of cross-communication on every floor 
! surely be found a great inconvenience 
17 4 large a building. From the first floo; 
ae, wards, the only means of getting fror 
office on one side to an office on the ¢ 
is by the circuitous route of the encir 
corridor, and, further, as regards the ] 
u ing of this latter, it seems very doul 
j whether windows at either end, with 
rowed light over the doors to the ro 
7 saps pene will render the corridors anything 
UNDER gloomy. We understand, moreover, 
this arrangement contravenes a cond 
expressly stated, the ignoring of whi 

quite unfair to competitors who 

made a point of keeping to the 

dition. Apart from these points, 

selected plan appears to be excellently 
Design No. 04. trived, the grouping together of the © 
toric rooms,’’ instead of distributing tl 

being not the least commendable fea 
Of the exterior architectural treatmer 

<————— MINISTERS € CONFERENCE RODMS— may be said that the design shows a st 

Oe es ee broad character, the main outline 


Cpe an aay my ag By Bg a pe mass being dignified, and the fenestré 
‘ CONFERENCE ho ites le lle ic. + well handled. The little pavilions or 
{ : _ 13. J 12 I I4, 


5 


Embankment side are intended pre: 
: ably to serve as a foil, but they have re 
a theatrical appearance, and we shoul 
regret their disappearance from the de: 
ul Among the other designs submitted 1 
1 are several which are excellently pla 
; and display a fine architectural treat 
H externally. Among these are Nos. 
i 172, 93, 94, and 113. Sketch plans of 1 
: of them are here shown. In the ea: 

No. 94 it will be noticed that the mair 
ee trances are at the corners on the Whit 
i Gardens side, in No. 113 one entr 
1 centrally on this side, while in No. 
i one main entrance is arranged on the 
4 to Horse Guards Avenue, and anothe 
q\2)\t. ae the south-west corner of Whit 
2 Gardens. In the plan of No. 172 the! 
ee names ing is very carefully studied: we shall 
; an illustration of it next week, wher 
propose to reproduce also three or fot 
the perspectives. We could make a 
as to who are the authors of the sev 
designs, but in view of the fact that 


ames are not definitely given we rel 
SKETCH PLANS OF NEW BUILDING FOR THE BOARD OF TRADE. feonaatiGhenterit peal all 
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ELECTRICAL NOTES. 


“ Fye-Rest” Indirect Lighting. 
e have received from the British Thomson-Houston Co., 
, a new forty-page pamphlet containing many new patterns 
adaptations of the *‘ Eye-Rest ” system of indirect lighting. 
_jmteresting to note that in about two and a half years the 
‘ber of types of fittings offered by this company has in- 
sed from two to about fitty, whilst the list prices have been 
‘ced by about one-third. The introduction of the half-watt 
» has naturally considerably affected the system, and the 
pamphlet includes a complete list of fittings suitable for 
» highly efficient lamps. To meet the objection of some 
Je that the source of light cannot be seen, new types of 
gs have been introduced with the lower half of the bowl 
ered luminous by means of an auxiliary lamp of low 
le power. This translucence can be supplied in a number 
jlours, which are reproduced in facsimile in the pamphlet. 


Whenever you require 


METAL 
TABLETS 


of any type 
no matter whether 
the lettering is to be 
cast in brass. or 
bronze, repoussé in 
copper, bronze or brass, 
or engraved in brass, 
we will gladly 
submit designs 
and quotations 
without delay. 


The Electrical Accessories Exchange Meeting. 

ider this title the Board of Trade (Commercial Intelligence 
ich) organised recently an exhibit of German and Austrian 
oles, all ticketed and priced for the benefit of buyers 
manufacturers, at their showrooms at 32, Cheapside. The 
ct, as with other similar exhibitions relating to various 
2s, was to put late buyers of such goods from the enemy 
tries into touch with possible British manufacturers. The 
r are invited, after inspecting samples, to communicate 
the director of the department, who puts them into com- 
‘ication with the buyers. The exhibit in question included 
‘ric light shades, accessories, motors, medical apparatus, 
, telephones, smal] lamps, etc., etc. With few exceptions 
samples were of the most trashy description and one can ° © 
wonder that a sale can be found for such goods in this Sim lex Conduits Ltd 

itry were it not for the well-known mania for cheapness. It p 9 SD 

npossible to blame the makers, who only meet a demand ° 

1e worshippers of the god of cheapness. ‘The real offenders Garrison Lane, BIRMINGHAM. 

the public and the retailers—the latter primarily. The 
ie do not know of such goods until they see them in the 
slers’ shop windows, and it is the small electrician-iron- 
‘gers who create the demand by pandering to the weakness 

1¢ public. It is goods of this kind that can have no life 

yem which injure the good name of electricity, and as such 

are to be deplored. Lampholders with shade _ rings 
acquered polished brass at 23d. each, which could be 
apled in the hand of a strong man—these are the sort of 
gs that are used by cheap electric wiring contractors. If 
exhibition served no other purpose it was a warning against 
‘class of work and material which has been employed and 
wh should have been condemned by the clectricity supply 
| orities. 

Simplex Novelties. 

essrs. Simplex Conduits, Ltd., have issued a new edition 
ection C of their general catalogue devoted to “ Plexsim © 
‘ing and cooking apparatus. Amongst novelties are a towel 
‘rand a heavily lagged oven. The former, which can also 
sed for airing clothes, is a useful device for the house. 
tubular frame is white enamelled with nickel-plated fit- 
's and is provided in the centre with a standard 600-watt 
mplex” reel-type element, mounted between metal plates, 
th it heats. The towels or clothes to be dried are hung on 
tails, which are so spaced that there is plenty of room for 
kK circulation of air and drying. The advantage of this 
1 Of dryer is that the heat is constant and clean and that 
articles on the rails cannot be charred if left too long. 
he oven is made of sneet steel and is lagged all round to an 
sual thickness, so that the heat losses must be very small. 

mner shell is detachable to permit of ‘cleaning and of 
‘Ss % the heating elements. The latter are also removable 
| @M be easily renewed if necessary. They comprise two 
watt units fixed at the sides and clear of the intertcr lining 
are of the reinforced ree! type of nickel-chrome wire wound 
cubes of refractory material, the connections being claimed 
.€ absolutely heat-proof. On the side of the oven a rotary 
cating switch is fixed, giving three degrees of heat, and 
_.@ pilot lamp which glows when the oven is on circuit. 
formity of air circulation throughout is achieved by suit 


Sati 


| 


, perforations in the interior lining, so that an even tempera- V : afb mA 
: : * ae ES : ie DFS FS wre NTN # 
iP ined in the cooking space. The connector to which ; OORDEDAN ERC. cramuan Hie 
\flexible wire is attached is provided, for earthing purposes Pi P . 
Slane apa py Ss B; PUL POSES, { ALD, RABELESIBY Yall) wc3-CHMRMAN 4 
| a metal shield and spring, and the latter makes contact uit ie D In OLAS SAD VAR CP, MGS AIRMAN 4, 


the oven case when the connector is pushed home on the 
act pins. A hooded receptacle above the oven proper is for 
(ing dishes, and no separate heating unit is provided for 
\ as the temperature attained is sufficient for the purpose. 
oven measures 19 in. by 184 in. by 15 in. externally, and 
} 4 cubical content of 1.1 ft., that is, about 1 kilowatt of 
\trical energy is expended per cubic foot of cooking space. 
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PUBLISHER’S® ANNOUNCEMENG 


“THE question of the cost of Advertising is governed entirely by the circulation of a publication. 
The prices for small Advertisements enumerated below are framed upon the lowest possible 
basis in order to allow the use of the columns of the Journal for Wants,” &c., at a figure well within 


the reach of everyone. 


Advertisers are purchasing the circulation of a paper in buying space for their announcements, 
and we are able to announce that ““ The Weekly Nett Sale of The Architects’ and Builders’ Journal is 
larger than that of any other Architectural Journal.” 


Appointments Wanted. 
4 lines (about 28 words) 1s. 6d.; 3 insertions, 3s. 


ADVERTISER with spare time is open to pre- 
pare estimates, accounts, quantities, or keep 
builders’ books, on moderate terms by 
arrangement; very quick, careful _worker, 
twenty-four years’ experience in prices and 
routine.—Box 8994. 

ARCHITECT’S Assistant; good draughtsman; 
contract drawings; details; measuring; town 
and provincial experience; moderate salary; 
good references.—H. A. H., 188, Wightman Road, 
Harringay, N. 9144 
ARCHITECT (26) graduate of Paris, Beaux- 
Arts, desires employment, whole or part time. 
Designs for public or domestic architecture, 
flats, details, competition, decoration, render- 
ing, water colours, perspectives, pen and ink. 
Long experience in Paris, Swiss, and London 
offices. Excellent testimonials.—Box 9152. 
ARCHITECT, Licen.R.I.B.A., with good London 
experience, not eligible for military service, 
desires post in profession or other suitable em- 
ployment.—Apply, D. B., 16, Eecleston Street, 
East Belgravia, London. 9154 
ARCHITECT’S and Surveyor’s Junior Assistant, 
age 21; neat and competent draughtsman; 4 
years town and country experience; excellent 
references; moderate salary according to 
locality. —‘‘C. G. S.,” 49, Balfour Road, Hite 
ASPHALTE.—Measuring clerk desires engage- 
ment, fully experienced, 10 years present em- 
ployment; highest references.—Box 9130. 
BUILDER and Contractors. — First-class 
Genezal Foreman; town or country or abroad; 
able to bring work out at competitive prices; 
good references from leading London builders; 
fourteen years’ foreman experience on Council, 
W. Office and Office of Works jobs; age 39; 
carpenter.—B., 62, Theydon Street, Waltham- 
stow. 

BUILDER’S Assistant requires Appointment. 
Practical estimator. General foreman. Age 
35. Used to supervise own jobs. Highest refer- 
ences.—H. D., Erin House, Station Road, ce 
BUILDER’S Manager seeks engagement; 
twenty years’ experience in estimating, quanti- 
ties, drawings, supervision, book-keeping, and 
all office routine; age 40; first-class references. 
—A., 6, Loughborough Road, S.W. 

GENERAL Foreman seeks’ re-engagement; 
town or country; new or alterations; carpen- 
ter and joiner by trade; good references.— 
H. C., 6, Marshal’s Road, Sutton, Surrey. 
GENERAL Foreman wants re-engagement; car- 
penter and joiner, draughtsman, and time- 
keeper; twenty years’ experience; just com- 
pleted £3,000 Government contract; moderate 
wages; London or country.—Foreman, 4, Up- 
ham Park Road, Chiswick, W. 
PAPERHANCING wanted (piecework); high 
reliefs, anaglyptas, leathers, embossed papers, 
soirettes, tekko, fabricons, canvas, emdeca, and 
all latest productions; artistic panelling and 
special designs; town or country.—Logan, 49, 
Mostyn Road, Brixton, S.W 

TO Architects, Builders, etc.; capable steel 
draughtsman requires spare time employment 
at home; designs, details, quantities, ete.: 
terms moderate.—Box 9147. 

WALKING or Working Foreman Decorator 
seeks Berth. Keen estimator. Used to large 
bodies of men. West-End experience. Able to 
supervise any branch and interview clients. 
Life abstainer—A. G., 22, Melrose-avenue, 
Streatham-road, Mitcham. 9143 


Competitions Open, 
9d. per line. 


CITY OF BRADFORD. 
COMPETITION. 

The Bradford Corporation invite COMPETI. 
TIVE DESIGNS for the RE-PLANNING of 
STREETS in the Central Area of the Oity of 
Bradford. Mr. Reginald Blomfield, R.A., will 
act as Assessor. First prize £500, second prize 
£300, and third prize £200. 

Particulars may be obtained on application 
to the undersigned, accompanied by a deposit 
of £1 1s. 0d., but in case the partioulars and 
plan are returned within ten days after re- 
ceipt thereof then the deposit of £1 1s. 0d. will 
be returned 

FREDERICK STEVENS, Town Clerk. 

Town Hall, Bradford, 

19th November, 1914. 9077 


Appointments Vacant. 
6d. per line. 


ARCHITECT’S Assistant (Lancashire) ; 
thoroughly competent; must be experienced in 
cotton mill construction; write, giving partiou- 
lars, age, salary required, etc.—Box 9133. 


BUILDER’S Junior Clerk; accustomed to 
general routine; drawing and typéewriting; 
state age, experience, and wages to Foster and 
Hill, Abergavenny. 9149 
CLAMORCAN County Council Education Com- 
mittee.—The Glamorgan Education Committee 
require the services of a Quantity Surveyor, 
for a period of six months, in the Architect’s 
Department (Western Division). Salary three 
guineas per week. Forms of application may be 
obtained on receipt of a stamped addressed 
foolseap envelope. Applications, in candi- 
dates’ own handwriting, accompanied by copies 
of not more than three recent testimonials, to 
be sent to the undersigned not later than the 
15th instant—W. James Nash, F.R.I.B.A., 
County Education Architect, Metropolitan 
Chambers, Neath. February 2, 1915. 


MARBLE Mosaic.—A gentleman required with 
full knowledge of industry to develop this 
branch of well-known firm. Every encourage- 
ment given and good prospects for a suitable 
applicant.—Box 9153. 


Miscellaneous. 
6d. per line. 


ARCHITECT’S small provincial practice or 
partnership required; succession to practice 
after sufficient experience.—Box 9148 


BUILDER’S Business for Sale.—In consequence 
of the division of the estate of the late Mr. 
William Woods, of Hartford, Cheshire, the 
executors are willing to sell this old-established 
and successful business as a going concern; 
one or two members of the family will, if de- 
sired, remain interested in the business.—For 
particulars. etc., apply Chas. Healey, Accoun- 
tant, 6, King Street, Warrington. 9141 


BOOKS.—Books on Building Trades, Engineer- 
ing, Edueational, Literary, Technical, and all 
other subjects; second-hand at half prices: 
new at 25 per cent. discount; catalogue free; 
state wants; books sent on approval; books 
bought; best prices given.—W. and G. Foyle, 
121-123, Charing Cross Road, London, W.C. 


TO ARCHITECTS COMPETING. 
SCHEMES & pee ee en ENCINEERINC 
(Lighting, Heating, Ventilation, and Sanita- 
tion), and Architectural Metal Work, supplied 
free of charge of STRODE & CO., Ltd., 48 
Osnaburgh Street, London, N.W. 


SECOND-HAND Optioal Mart 

For the Purchase and Sale of 
LEVELS, THEODOLITES, DRAWING INSTRS. 
—Clarkson’s, 338, High Holborn, London, W.C. 
(Opposite Gray’s Inn Road). 


ARCHITECTS and Surveyors.—Partnerships.— 
Successions—or Amalgamations. For intro- 
ductions to gentlemen with experience and 
capital available to purchase, or for partieu- 
lars of partnerships and practices for sale, 
town or country, apply to Goodchilds, 29, 
Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, or 
329, High Holborn, W.C. The recognised Part- 
nership Agents for the Profession. Mortgages 
negotiated. 

CLASS IN STOCK.—Bargain full cases, 16 oz. 
33d. ft., 19 oz. 44d., 21 oz. 43d.; cut to size, 16 oz. 
igd., 19 oz. 54d., 21 oz. 53d., for quantities. Price 
for small lots or glazed windows on application. 
—C. Jennings and Co., Timber Merchants, 
General Woodworkers, 981, Pennywell Road, 
Bristol. 

TYPEWRITINC; architect’s and builders’ 
specifications and reports a speciality; testi- 
monials copied; send for price list; prompt, 
cheap, and _ accurate.—Addreas. “Typist,” 
Typewriting Office, 65, Marsham Street, Wost- 
minster. 9140 
FOR Sale, Fletcher’s History of Architecture; 
Architectural styles, Rosengarten; Emden’s 
Building Contracts, Moore’s Sanitary Engi- 
neering; new condition; also three-screw 15-in. 
level; cheap. (Yorkshire.)—Box 9142. 


Contracts Open. 
9d. per line. 
COUNTY BOROUCH OF BARNSLE\ 
NEW 'TOWN HALL. 4 
The Town Council invite applications 
Builders desiring to tender in the wh 
separate trades for the erection of a 
Town Hall in Church Street, Barnsley. 
Applications for Tender Forms and Spe 
tions should be accompanied by a dep 
two guineas (which will be returned on 1 
of Tender), and should be made to the 
Clerk, Barnsley, to whom 'T'enders sho 
delivered not later than Thursday, Ma 
1915. 

The Corporation do not bind themsel 

accept the lowest or any tender. 
W. P. DONALI 
Town Clerk’s Office, Town C 

Barnsley. 
February 3, 1915. 


DUNDEE TOWN COUNCIL. 
NEW CITY HALL—FOUNDATION: 
Tenders are invited from experience 
tractors for the manufacture’ and driv 
about 700 Reinforced Concrete Piles, to 
with other contingent Works, comprisii 
Foundations of the New City Hall, Dun 
The Plans, Specifications, Schedules of 
tities, and Forms of Offer may be obtai 
the office of the City Architect on and 
15th inst. on deposit of the sum of £1 
be returned on receipt of a bona-fide Te 
Tenders, enciosed in envelope provid 
the purpose, are to be lodged with W 
Blyth Martin, Town Clerk, City Cha: 
Dundee, not later than 12 o’clock no 
Mondav, March 1, next. 
The Town Councjl do not bind themse 
accept the lowest or any Tender. 
; JAS. THOMSO? 
Municipal Offices, City Archi 
91. Commercial Street, Dundee. 
February 5, 1915. 


Auction Sales. 
9d. per line. 


By Order of The New Tivoli, Ltd 
i STRAND. 

To Colonial or Corporate Bodies, Ins 
Companies, Bankers, Land Societies 
tractors, and Public Caterers. 

THE TIVOLI SITE. 
In the heart of Theatre Land. 
A VALUABLE FREEHOLD BUILDI 
PROPERTY OF 
10,720 sun. ft., 
situate in one of 
THE CHOICEST AND MOST PROM 
PARTS 
of this World 7eny a Public Thorou: 
laving 
THREE IMPORTANT FRONTAGE 

122 ft. 6 in. to the south side of the § 

91 ft. 8 in. to Adam Street, and 76ft. 11 

Durham House Street, on which formerl 

the Tivoli Theatre of Varieties and bi 

premises known as Nos. 

65 to 70, 704, 71, and 73, STRAND, and 17, 

hs STREET. 
THE SITE IS OPPOSITE THE ADE) 
j THEATRE, 

midway between Charing Cross Statio 

the Cecil and Savoy Hotels,‘and is cel 

placed for access to all parts of the 
polis. The widening of the roadway noy 
carried out by the London County Coun 
create 

UNRIVALLED BUILDING ADVANTA 
by which a lofty and noble block of pu 
commercial offices, business _ premises, 

tute, stores, high-class restaurant, or p 

public entertainment can easily and ee 

cally be erected, the site being prac 
cleared down to a sub-basement level 
the benefit of a massive retaining roa 
recently erected to the Strand frontage. 

VACANT POSSESSION WILL BE GI 

MESSRS. FAREBROTHER, ELLIS, AN 

are instructed by The New Tivoli, Ltd., t 

by AUCTION, at the MART, Tokenhouse 

E.C., on THURSDAY, MARCH 25 next, a 

o'clock precisely, the above highly imp 

FREEHOLD BUILDING SITE. 
Particulars, with plans and conditi 

sale, obtained of Messrs. GOVER <¢ 

Solicitors, 12, Old Jewry Chambers, 

Messrs. H. H. WELLS & SONS, Solicité 

Paternoster Row, E.C.: at the AU 


MART; and of the AUCTIONEERS, 29, 
Street, E.C. 
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OURNAL. 


TOTHILL STREET, WESTMINSTER. VOLUME 41. No. 1050. 


E Digi ©) RelsAS ies 


RAMATURGISTS claim that the abstract effects 
1) of tragedy cleanse, strengthen, and purify. A 
war of the magnitude of that now raging 
produces, on that, showing, tragedy enough to purge 
the world of much perilous stuff. In suddenly cutting 
off our imports of many commodities for which we were 
largely dependent upon foreign countries, the war has 
already had a bracing effect on home industries. Put 
upon their mettle, our manufacturers are proving them- 
selves equal to the occasion. For example, the 
shortage of ordinary sheet window-glass has brought 
into play the inventiveness of British manufacturers, 
and one well-known firm announces the production, by 
a rolled process, of a new make of glass which can be 
confidently offered as a substitute for sheet-glass for 
many important purposes. Under ordinary conditions, 
we might not have thought it desirable to mention 
editorially a manufacturing matter; but the circum- 
stances being quite exceptional, we do not hesitate to 
draw attention thus prominently to an incident that, 
being presumably by no means isolated, may be taken 
as an encouraging sign of the general development of 
home industries that is certain to ensue as an effect of 
the war. 


wv * * 
co ae * * 


After a somewhat protracted period of incubation, 
the revised Schedule of Professional Cliarges has been 
at length brought to a definite issue, and now awaits 
but the final delicate attentions to its toilet which only 
the Institute’s solicitors are competent to give it. Not 
that it will immediately thereafter be introduced to 
society ; “ the present,” as Mr. George Hubbard grace- 
fully said, “ was not a propitious moment to lay a new 
scale of charges before the public.” It can well be 
imagined that the psychological moment at which the 
public will be prepared to welcome it with manifest 
enthusiasm will have to be chosen with very subtle 
discrimination. In the meantime the document is to 
be printed “in readiness for publication.” Were it not 
that, as newspaper writers are fond of saying, “the war 
upsets all calculations,” it might be possible to compute 
by mathematical process, in accordance with the 
doctrine of probabilities, the approximate date of 
disclosure, given as factors in the problem that the 
matter was first referred to the Practice Standing 
Committee five years ago, that a new schedule was 
submitted to the Council in 1911-12, that a further 
revised version was submitted to the Institute in 1913, 
and that the final sitting on it took place on February 1 
of the present year. 


A member who inquired, “When will the new 
Schedule come into force?” might have been referred 
to the companion question, “ When will the war end?” 
but for the fact that the document cannot be said to 
have any real force, except as an occasional exhibit in 
the law courts and as an instrument for the prevention 


of competitive tendering by architects. On | 
authority we have been told that “it was to be loc 
upon as a permissive and advisory document. 

cases in which the Schedule must be strictly obse 
were those, of which there had been unfortu 
instances, where local authorities had invited ten 
from architects with a view to undercut rates. In 
cases for anybody to undercut rates was to comn 
breach of professional etiquette. Apart from t 
cases every member could use his own discretion 
judgment.” 

ae * * 

It is well—indeed, it is obviously necessary 
have a standard of authority in such matters, and 
object is perhaps worth all the sxill and care that 
been devoted to the preparation of the new Schec 
although there are those who hold—strongly, 
perhaps rather rashly—that such a document shou. 
something more than “ permissive and advisor} 
something less than “ penalising and coercive.” As 
as it is possible for an architect to regard the Sch 
as a mere expression of pious opinion, somethin 
may ignore with impunity unless he 18 me 
tendering to a local authority, undercutting Ww! 
rampant. When undercutting is public and prom 
it is to be penalised because it can be. When 
private, and not so easily discoverable, the under 
is immune. He is allowed to use in secret the “ disci 
and judgment’’ which could not be tolerated in 
petition of a more formal character. Even or 
showing the Schedule has considerable value 
standing admonition ; and its mere existence as a 
protest must give the undercutter many a twin 
conscience, always supposing that he is not too) 
to have developed one, or that he is not too exig 
afford indulgence in such a luxury. Humanet 
for the younger members of the profession, who’ 
be placed at an obvious disadvantage if they 
compelled to compete on equal terms with m 
larger and riper experience, is a considerati 
considerable weight, and is not the least pot 
objections to general and indiscriminate enforc 
of a fixed scale. 


- 


co %* 


Admittedly the question of fees is as intricate 
is delicate; and there is only too much rea: 
suppose that if, after five years of earnest consideé 
of the subject in all its bearings, no satisfactory 
of enforcing an equitable scale of charges has 
found, the problem is impossible of solution, the 
difficulty being, no doubt, as much a matter of pr 
as of policy. A cast-iron or Procrustean scale, W' 
automatically and enforced with rigour upon me 
only, but wholly innocuous to outsiders, would 
the Institute from the honourable status of a ] 
sional body to something like the level of a mer 
union. This, it is true, is not the effect of th 
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scribed for the legal profession, nor of the perhaps 
htly more flexible minima prevalent among medical 
a; but in each of these instances the scale is 
ilised by the strict protection of a close corporation 
inst the competition of outside practitioners. Until 
hitects are similarly protected, it would be vain, or 
eed suicidal, to penalise membership by a rigid 
orcement of a scale of fees. Here again, as in so 
ry other instances of baulked progress, Registration 
gests itself asthe remedy. Until architects acquire 
scognised status comparable to that of the legal or 
he medica] profession (which professions, however, 
free from the art element which to some extent 
yarrasses the situation for architects), the Schedule 
Professional Charges must remain “a permissive 
_advisory document.” Even so, the pains taken to 
1g it into conformity with modern conditions have 
n by no means wasted, and we sincerely congratu- 
the revisers on the excellent service they have 
dered to the profession by devoting themselves so 
lously to their long, onerous, and arduous task. 


- ye BY = 
¥ 7 * x 


‘or the third time in its history the Royal Gold 
dal crosses the Atlantic. In 1893.it was awarded 
Richard Morris Hunt, and in 1903 to Charles Follen 
Kim, bott. of the United States. The Council of 
Institute now submit to His Maiesty the name of 
Canadian architect, Mr. Frank Darling, of the firm 
Jarling and Pearson, of Toronto. as a fit recipient 
the current year. This honour, we doubt not, will 
highly esteemed in loyal Canada, which, as a 
ntry, shares the distinction in so far as it has 
tded the architect the opportunities without which 
sould not have attained, as representing Canada, to 
‘eminence implied by the award of the Institute’s 
id Medal. Mr. F. S. Baker, F.R.I.B.A., of Toronto, 
'paper read before the R.I.B-A. on January 20, 1913 
ad his appearance on that occasion was a gratifying 
1 of the growing interest in Canadian architecture 
ientioned that in the Provinces of Quebec, 
uitoba, Saskatchewan, and Alberta, the Universi- 
including Ontario, grant degrees in architecture, 
»wing upon special courses of instruction in that 
ject, and he added the interesting if invidious 
‘ment that the best of these university schools of 
utecture was at McGill, Montreal. 


+ Ba 
aT ae 


» 1s doubtless a consequence of the influence of 
.e schools that already in Canada, as Mr. Baker 
, the Classic orders are fairly well understooa, 
value of proportion is appreciated, and the applica- 
_of ornament and mouldings is handled in a 
yetvative way.” What is meant by “a conservative 
1s a matter for individual interpretation. To some 
ay mean mere literal copying, to others a whole- 
€ respect for principles which nevertheless admits 
teedom and flexibility, and it may be hoped 
ity in the adaptation. Canada being a big 
itry—extending, as Mr. Baker quaintly put it, over 
'y-hve hundred miles—shows varying climates and 
|t conditions that demand architectural considera- 
, and immigration supplies the further elements of 
tion through race and creed. French influence is 
) Strong in Lower Canada, and is seen in solid old 
j¢ houses with high, steep roofs, gable ends, 
‘Ided springer stones, and small dormers. In 
‘dia and the Maritime Provinces the influence is 
ifestly British, and is particularly observable in 
early-nineteenth century Houses of Legislature in 
(a Scotia and the Halifax Government House. 
Veen 1840 and 1850, a number of refined and excel- 
| buildings were erected in Montreal in the Greco- 
jtan style, such as the banks of Montreal and of 
}sh North America, and that these were usually the 
‘sof British architects was a natural consequence 
Ve extreme youth of the country. 


Romanesque was adopted for the city hall and the 
Houses of Parliament in Toronto, and for the Library 
and Physics Building of McGill University Montreal ; 
and examples of Renaissance design are the Houses of 
Legislature at Victoria, British Columbia, several bank 
buildings in Vancouver, various mercantile and civil 
buildings in ‘Loronto and Montreal, including’ Laval 
University, the more recent buildings at McGill 
University, and, in Quebec, the Houses of Legislature. 
An adaptation of Scottish Baronial is seen in the Royal 
Victoria Hospital at Montreal, and the chateau archi- 
tecture of the Loire Valley is reflected in the Chateau 
Frontenac at Quebec. The recently completed Legisla- 
tive and Executive Buildings for Regina, Saskatche- 
wan, by Messrs. Edward and W. S. Maxwell, show free 
Renaissance treatment. In the more recent bank 
buildings, in which Messrs. Darling and Pearson have 
had a large share, there is observable an agreeable 
refinement on the more lavish sumptuousness of the 
United States examples, as may be inferred from the 
illustrations of some of Messrs. Darling and Pearson’s 
work given in an article on “ Architectural Bronze and 
Iron Work in Canada” in the “ Architectural Review ” 
for August, 1914, where are shown an _ interesting 
doorway of the Un‘on Bank, Toronto ; bronze entrance 
doors to the Bank of Commerce, Vancouver ; and the 
counter railing of the Winnipeg Bank of Commerce ; 
which were all designed by the firm of which this 
year’s R.I.B.A. Gold Medallist is the head. Altogether, 
the outlook for architecture in the Dominion is to the 
full as promising as this allocation of the medal may be 
taken to imply. 


Nor tears nor prayers have prevailed, and “ Boswell’s 
House” isno more. It was in the hands of the house- 
breakers before the ink was dry on the last letters of 
protest. It was put to the pickaxe with a baste that 
suggests that the Freemasons were either sick of a 
controversy that had degenerated into something like 
an unseemly wrangle—at Spring Gardens the word 
Huns was mentioned—or were eager to put themselves 
beyond the possibility of relenting. London is the 
poorer, and the delectable district of Great Queen 
Street is lorn of an interesting building. “In the 
Fields,” says John Timbs, ‘‘ was often set up, until its 
final abolition, the Pillory.” Its abolition seems to 
have been premature. 

It is strange that so indefatigable a topographer as 
Mr. Laurence Hutton should have missed out the house 
in Great Queen Street from the list of lodgings that 
show the several “flittings” of James Boswell. In 
1763 he removed from Downing Street to the bottom 
of Inner Temple Lane; in 1768 he was in Half-moon 
Street, Piccadilly ; in 1769, in Old Bond Street ; in 1772 
in Conduit Street; and in 1795 he died at 47, Great 
Portland Street ; but Hutton says never a word about 
his lodging in Great Queen Street—an omission that is 
the more unaccountable, seeing that he duly records 
the residence in that street of two of Boswell’s 
contemporaries—the elder Colman and Franklin. 

Freemasons’ Hall, in Great Queen Street, was begun 
in 1775, from the designs of Thomas Sandby, R.A., 
Professor of Architecture in the Royal Academy, and 
was opened almost exactly a year after. It was said of 
it that it was “ the first house built in this country with 
the appropriate symbols of masonry, and with the suit- 
able apartments for the holding of lodges, the 
initiating, passing, raising, and exalting of brethren,” 
the Grand and other lodges having until then 
assembled in the halls of the City companies. The 
hall is 92 ft. by 43 ft. by 60 ft. high, and will hold 
1,500 persons. Its interior is decorated with fluted 
Ionic pilasters ; and throughout the room, in the frieze, 
are masonic emblems, gilt, upon a blue ground. It is 
this imposing building that has killed its more modest 
neighbour. 
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HERE AND THERE. 


FTEN I have been sorry to see the havoc wrought 
around the entrance to a new office building on 
which the architect had expended much time 

and care. There has been, perhaps, a pair of pillars 
supporting a pediment, the nice proportion of which 
was the subject of particular attention, but no 
sooner were the first tenants installed in the building 
than aggressive brass plates were clapped around each 
column, thereby destroying all the good appearance 
which the design once presented. Or, to take another 
case, brass plates with heavy block lettering have been 
promptly fixed across the pilasters flanking the 
entrance. And the climax has been reached with the 
advent of commonplace gilt lettering affixed to the 
facade in total disregard of all propriety and seemli- 
ness. For all of which I am ready as anyone to give 
balm to the archiiect’s soul, and, as a matter of practical 
aid, to arraign the offenders. But in not a few cases 
this unsightliness has been brought about through the 
forgetfulness of the architect himself. When he 
designs a commercial building he knows beforehand 
what the occupants will require, and a panel on either 
side of the entrance, treated as an integral part of the 
design from the commencement, would in many cases 
serve to forestall the untutored defacer; and the 
unfortunate effect which is so common would be 
altogether overcome if some standard type of good 
lettering were adopted for the removable name- 
plates that would fill the panels. A better place for 
such name-plates is, of course, within a frame in the 
vestibule, and it is gratifying to notice that this is a 
practice which is being increasingly followed. But 
often the demand is for outside lettering, and the archi- 
tect is only inviting disappointment if he neglects to 
take note of this. 


There are, too, many other practical points which 
need to be remembered. A house on a sunny site will 
need some outside protection for its windows during 
the heat of summer, and it is far better for 
the architect to bear sun-blinds in mind when 
he is working out his details than that the 


provision of these should be left to the tender 


mercies of the jobbing builder who may _ be 
called upon to fix the necessary fittings. And in a 
complex world the requirements of the telephone 
service are not insignificant. That there is occasion 
for greater attention to this matter is apparent 
from a circular letter which the Postmaster-General 
has addressed to the architectural associations 
throughout the kingdom. The letter, which may 
be given here without further comment, runs as 
follows: “The Postmaster-General wishes to call 
attention to the importance of making adequate 
arrangements in the plans of large buildings for the 
installation at a later stage of telephone equipment. 
Failure to do so leads to complaints owing to the inevit- 
able interference with the structure and decorations of 
the building, and the noise caused by piercing walls 
and floors. It also delays the installation of the 
telephone and increases the costliness of the work 
involved. In these circumstances it is to the advantage 
of all concerned to make adequate provision for 
telephone as well as for light, water, and other services 
in designing a building, and it has occurred to the 
Postmaster-General that members of the association 
may be glad to have some information as regards the 
accommodation required for this purpose. For the 
telephone service of a large building provision should 
be made, as a minimum, for one three-inch pipe from 
the public footway to the basement or ground floor and 
for cables to the other floors. It is also desirable that 
there should be a ready means of leading wires to the 
various rooms on the different floors. The precise 
requirements vary according to circumstances, but they 


can be definitely ascertained in any particular instar 
from the local Post Office engineer, whose address m 
be obtained at the nearest telegraph office.” 


se % se “ee 
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It has often been protested that the publication 
the love-letters of great men after their death is 
intrusion which can in no wise be defended; and 
way of answer to that contention it has been point 
out that a man’s real thoughts and character ; 
nowhere more evident than in those intimate a 
personal documents expressing his affections. He 
in giving here the love-letter of a great architect I; 
find good precedent. Sir Christopher Wren, as am 
has won himself in our remembrance by reason of: 
generosity, the urbanity, and the honesty that marl 
his career. Heart and intellect were combined 
him in such a manner that we can readily echo Hoc 
tribute. The largeheartedness of the man attracts 
indeed, no less than the clarity of his genius. W 
surely must claim place with the great gentlemen of, 
country, just as we accord honour to the intellect wh 
all but anticipated Newton in his momentous discov 
and stamped Wren as a great astronomer, mat 
matician and scientist long before he became 
architect at thirty. It is a kindly nature and a k 
mind that peer out upon us from that portrait 
Kneller, and the few letters of Wren that have cc 
down to us serve to emphasise the impression we g 
in studying his character and his achievements. 


Wren married twice, and the love-letter here que 
was written to Faith Coghill, who became his first \ 
on December 7, 1069. The lady had dropped 
watch in the river or the sea, and had handed i 
Wren, who, in returning it repaired, expresses him 
with odd humour—-even what may appear to s 
moderns as a stately politeness out of keeping \ 
a love-letter: but the epistle is representative of 
man as of the manner of his age, standing in 
same relation to a modern epistle of the kind ¢ 
minuet does to rag-time. The letter runs as follo 
“ Madam,—The artificer having never before mett1 
a drowned Watch, like an ignorant physician has t 
soe long about the cure that he hath made me} 
unquiet that your commands should be soe |! 
deferred ; however, I have sent the watch at last 
envie the felicity of it, that it should be soe neer } 
side, and soe often enjoy your Eye, and be consu 
by you how your Time shall passe while you em} 
your hand in your excellent workes. But havea: 
of it, for I put such a Spell into it that every Bea 
of the Ballance will tell you ’tis the pulse of my H 
which labours as much to serve you and more Ir 
than the watch; for the watch I believe will someti 
lie, and sometimes perhaps be idle and unwillin 
goe, having received so much injury by being drent 
in that briny bath, that I dispair it should ever 
Trew Servant to you more. But as for me (unless 
drown me too in my Teares) you may be confide 
shall never cease to be, Your most affectionate, hut 
servant, CHR. WREN.” 


While referring to Wren it may be noted how 
Christian name was repeated in succeeding get 
tions. While guarding against the monoton) 
repetition which finds classic illustration m 
begatting of the sons of Noah, we cannot avoid 
style. Sir Christopher, then, had two sons by his 
wife, and one of these was named Christopher, 
(married 1706) had a son called Christopher, 
(married 1737) had a son called Christopher, | 
(married 1772) had a son called Christopher Rol 
Wren (married 1815); so ending the list: thou 
lineal descendant of Sir Christopher is found to-di 
the Rev. C. F. C. Pigott. | 
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THE PLATES. paps 
tl is: SST 


Designs for Board of Trade Building. Hs | antl — = mip sane ace eee 

N oti issue for last week we published a small ye PREIS Ih kx hee ne Gye 

reproduction of the perspective of the selected Py dh ae hes: io) ees 

design for the new building for the Board of Trade, poe) may ( | hey bed pe 
gether with sketch plans. In the present issue we i + ! oe am Le Seat 
ve plates of the selected design, by Mr. FE. \ incent ie if 1 At i ea rt 
arris, F.R.I.B.A., and of three other designs which tes | Hes tes 
mmend themselves to us, namely, the designs by fri iz | ls 7 
essrs. Atkinson and Alexander, Messrs. Adams and ; | ey 


olden, and Messrs. Gascoyne and Nott. Having 
ready gone into the points which called for notice in 
mnection with this competition, we do not propose 
yw further to enlarge upon them. But we think it of 
terest to publish the following terms of the assessors’ 
yard, made public since we went to press with our 
sue for last week. Reporting to the First Commis- 
mer of Works, Sir Aston Webb, Mr. Reginald 
omfield, and Mr. Ernest Newton say: “In 
cordance with your instructions, we have carefully 
nsidered the ten sets of designs submitted in the final 
mpetition for this building. In our opinion altera- 
ons of importance would have to be made before any 
the designs submitted, including the one we have 
lected, could be successfully carried into execution. 
hile fully alive to certain defects in the selected 
‘sign, we consider that these defects can be remedied 
thout materially altering the scheme, and we are 
amimously of opinion that No. 5 is on the whole the 
st, and we therefore recommend that, subject to the 
nditions of the competition, the author of No. 5 be 
‘pointed architect to the new building.” (Design 
). 5 1s, of course, Mr. Vincent Harris’s.) 
The arrangement of the ground and first floors of the 
ected design can be studied from the plans 
jroduced as a double-page plate in this issue. 
pferring to these, it may be mentioned that the 
commodation on the ground floor includes conference 
»ms on the Embankment front, a library on one side 
the south courtyard, and Departments D and E on 
> test of this courtyard and facing Whitehall 
irdens and the new private roadway which is to be 
med on the south side of the building. On the first 
lor are the principal conference rooms, on the south 
€, rooms for ministers and high officials facing the 
abankment, and accommodation for Departments 
and B. On the sub-ground floor, below the court, 
* Main space is apportioned to a stack room, while 
1 the second floor and the floors above are depart- 
intal offices, and large dining rooms for the staff, 
‘h kitchens, on the top floor. The “ historic rooms ” 
.€, the relics of the Palace of King Henry VIII. 
‘ich formerly occupied the site—are, ic will be noted, 


uped together in the north courtyard. It is suggested . ry ym------- - ee = 
't they could be used as ministers’ reception and oi ( | E-oe q pes 
utation rooms. The huge size of the contemplated m atcat i mee Sr peter toate if 
Iding—which is proposed to be erected in two ad peste fel a tae ft 
‘tons—can be gauged from the fact that accommo- Po Tee ria res 
lion for 3,800 people in it is provided. The oe | ro et 
‘mated cost is—g,413,980 cub. ft, at 1s. 24d, oa - i 
38,761. ' =4 


‘he design by Messrs. Atkinson and Alexander is 
‘nped with character throughout, and the pilaster 
‘tment of the facades is effective, though rather 
!otonous. The embracing of the three floors in the 
‘sht of the order was intended presumably to over- 
‘le the endless repetition of so many similar 
dows, and as such it is successful. Some exception 
his treatment may be taken, however, inasmuch as 
uggests a large hall within, rather than three 


-arate floors. 


The plan is noteworthy for its several 


vellent architectural 


shapes—the 


entrance halls 


=cially—in which respect the selected design is 
\Kedly deficient. In the report accompanying their 
©gn the authors state that “the maximum amount 
Pape in light courts has been attempted, with an 


Gascoyne and Nott, Architects. 
NEW BUILDING FOR BOARD OF TRADE, LONDON: 
PRINCIPAL FLOOR PLANS, 
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entire absence of areas so-called.” But they admit ment offices. The cost of the building is estimated | 


that “the only drawback to such an arrangement 1s $573,148. 
that the corridors do not for their full length receive Messrs. Gascoyne and Nott have produced a ve: 
direct light.” This drawback 1s, we think, a serious striking facade. The pedimental treatment of t 


one: the double arrangement of rooms on either side slightly projecting wings 1s excellent, and the additi 


of a central corridor being, as we observed last week in of a pediment to each alternate window on the four 
our criticism of the selected design, a very undesirable floor saves the facade from appearing bald, but t 
feature. The total cost of the design is put at double setting back of the two top floors and the r 
£566,823. of chimneys above. combine to produce a very un: 

The plan of Messrs. Adams and Holden is note- teresting skyline. The plan is carefully worked o 
worthy also for the good architectural shapes that are but offers nothing that calls for special note. The ci 
embodied init. There is, indeed, a great deal of merit of this design is put at £539,222. 
in the plan. Two main entrances are provided, one 

Roman Ornament. 


from Horse Guards Avenue, the other from the south 
end of Whitehall Gardens: the latter would be the 
principal entrance for the first part of the building. 
The exterior is, we think, not so successful as the plan. 
It suggests rather a large hotel than a block of Govern- 


This new series, we think, should prove of val 
more especially in connection with designs for inter 
and exterior decoration. Very little description of t 
‘llustrations is necessary, and in regard to the exam 
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FLORENTINE PALACES. X.—WINDOW, No. Y, 


VIA GINORI. 


— 


rblished this week we need only draw attention to 
+: good composition of the two chimzre and the floral 
s olls, with the reversed palmette below. 


A Florentine Window. 
The barred ground-floor window is a characteristic 
(ture of Italian palaces, though it cannot be said that 
] grille enhances the design. In the example from 
] Via Ginori it detracts from the delicacy of the 
«minal features to the pilasters. It is these latter 
}t give the special interest to this window ; though of 
10st equal merit are the consoles supporting the sill. 


THE LONDON SOCIETY’S TOWN 
DEVELOPMENT SCHEME, 


S our readers have been alreaay informed, a 
| development plan for Greater London is being 
prepared under the direction of the London 
(iety, and with the approval of the Board of Trade 
4 the Local Government Board. The scheme 
vides the making of arterial roads and town 
|mming, and the work now being done in preparing 
v2 a plan will not only lay the foudation of an 
rortant and valuable scheme to be further 
e2loped in the future, but gives suitable and honour- 
b occupation to a number of professional men by 
Im the effects of the war have been severely felt. 
ord Plymouth, on behalf of the London Society, 
4issued an appeal for funds to help on the work, and 
song committee of guidance has been constituted as 
lws: Sir Aston Webb, R.A. Chairman; Mr. 
anichael Thomas, Mr. Raymond Unwin, and 
ressor Adshead, N.W. Section; Mr. Arthur Crow, 
Section; Mr. W. R. Davidge, S.E. Section; Mr. 
gid Barclay Niven, S. Section; Mr. H. V. 
achester, S.W. Section. 
ach of the proposed new arterial roads is to be 
ued in turn, and suggestions for its treatment 
eared which will be discussed by the Committee of 
i ance in relation to the other sections and in con- 
(on with the question of future open spaces, 
terming which it is observed, in a footnote to a 
ulation of portions of the report prepared by M. 
ennay, Prefect of the Seine, with respect to the 
tie development of Paris (“ Journal of the London 
sty,’ January), that the town-planners of the 
«ter London of the future must not be benind their 
°’cessors in the consideration given to the question 
en spaces, which the Society has always urged 
i be on a comprehensive scale, and not piecemeal 
épresent. At the present time the services of four 
Hemen have been secured to work upon the roads 
t» north-west, south-west, south, and south-eastern 
cts, and it is hoped that the Committee will shortly 
{ @ position to appoint two more. 
Prt of the scheme is concerned with town planning 
he preservation of open spaces. It is hoped to 
vOp a system of roads connecting the garden 
bs and open spaces all round London, and so to 
“ce eventually a circular park system round the 
Upolis. The obstacle which the constant increase 
3 den suburbs will place in the way of the construc- 
nf the arterial roads is recognised, and an effort is 
t made to consolidate the work of local authorities 
«7m development with the road scheme. 

2 of the great benefits of the scheme is that it will 
day with many undesirable and congested bywavs 
(Paice the pressure of traffic on the present main 

Nh the completion of the new County Hall it is 
4) to open up a new state of things on the south 
>\f the river and to construct in the neighbourhood 
ithwark, a district of undeveloped possibilities, a 
| phfare at least as useful and prosperous as the 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


Concrete for Military Huts. 


Lo the Editors of THE ARCHITECTS’ AND BUILDERS’ 
JOURNAL. 


SIRS,—Referring to the article with this title in the 
Journal for February 3, 1t 1s, I believe, stated that many 
of the huts are built on land that is only taken for the 
duration of the war, when they would have to be 
removed, and that the materials with which they are 
built would realise something, if only as firewood, and 
that, per contra, concrete walls would cost a consider- 
able sum to pull down and remove, and the materials 
realise little or nothing. But thin walls of steel and 
concrete and thin solid concrete floors with a finished 
surface of cement and sand would be waterproof, and 
could be washed out daily with a hose and squeegee, 
saving a large amount of labour compared with the 
present practice of scrubbing them daily. Cocoanut 
matting could be laid on the cement and could be 
removed daily and shaken or beaten. In this way huts 
would be rendered hygienic and as comfortable as 
Many rural cottages. 

The advance in the price of timber is in greater pro- 
portion than that of cement and steel, and should 
enable huts built in this way to be erected at the same 
price as the War Office has paid for the many hundreds 
that have been condemned all over the country. In 
addition, where built on Government land they would 
be of a permanent character and with little cost of 
upkeep, if required. 

I am told that offers have been made to erect huts of 
this description at similar prices to those paid for the 
condemned ones, and remove them when the war is 
ended, but as yet the offers have not been accepted. 


W. W. 


Deadwood and Dry Rot. 


To the Editors of THE ARCHITECTS’ AND BUILDERS’ 
JOURNAL. 


SIRS,—Every architect will be interested in the 
statement made by Mr. E. J. Goodacre at the meeting 
of the Municipal and County Engineers at Birming- 
ham, and reported in your issue of January 13, page 20. 

In the discussion which followed there was consider- 
able interest taken as to the cause of dry rot. It is six 
years now since the “ Morning Post” tried to interest 
the public of this country against the importation of 
diseased timber, and for six years I have made a hobby 
of the study of this evil. 

When deadwood is used ina building where ventila- 
tion 1s poor, it develops fungoid growths, which ulti- 
mately rot it and transform it into touchwood. The 
great danger of deadwood lies in the fact that it 1S 
exceedingly difficult to detect, so that it is often used 
by builders in ignorance of its real nature. A builder 
said to me some time ago that a stack of timber he had 
just got in was the best he had ever had, because not 
only was it free from knots, but there was not a 
particle of sap in it. He said it was almost too good 
to use for joists. It was only my emphatic knowledge 
of this wood that convinced him that he Was using 
deadwood. Indeed, it is not to be wondered at that 
many builders are entirely ignorant of this inferior 
wood. Apart from the question of the reddish hue, 
there is nothing but the light weight of the wood to 
distinguish it from good timber. 

It cannot even be used for packing-cases for long 
voyages, because in the close hold of a ship the fungus 
is spread with startling rapidity. It is only in England 
that such timber has a large market. For these reasons 
I assert and maintain strongly that an Act cf Parlia- 
ment should be passed prohibiting the use of diseased 
or dead timber. 


King’s Lynn. J. H. KERNER-GREENWOOD. 
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ENQUIRIES ANSWERED. 


Colouring Concrete. 

““M. R.”? (London, W.) writes: ‘‘Is 
there any easily obtainable colouring 
matter that can be added to Portland 
cement concrete in the mixing to give the 
finished work a warmer appearance ? ”’ 

—Concrete casts can be coloured to give 
a warmer appearance by the addition of 
mineral oxides to the cement used. The 
quantity of oxide added depends upon its 
strength, some having much more effect 
than others. From 5 per cent. to 20 per 
cent. may be required. For a Caen stone 
colour 4 parts by weight of yellow oxide, 
2 part of red oxide, and 36 parts of cement ; 
for dark red, 10 parts of red oxide, to 36 
parts of cement; and for buff, 8 parts of 
yellow oxide, 1 part of red oxide to 36 
parts of cement are reasonable proportions. 
The oxide is expensive, so that if its use can 
be restricted to the face of the blocks it is 
better. Red sand and brick-dust is a 
cheaper means of colouring mass concrete, 
a proportion of this material being added to 
the aggregate. G. 


Insulation of Ice Store. 

XX. writes: “Which is the best and 
latest method of insulating an ice store? 
The walls of a store which measures 88 ft. 
by 38 ft. by 44 ft. high are built partly of 
solid rubble-work and partly of hollow 
brick-work, and the roof is covered with 
slates. If there are divisions, should they 
and the doors also be insulated? Should 
there be any ventilation?” 

—The best and most modern method of 
insulating ice stores and cold chambers 
is to surround them with an air-space con- 
taining “still air,” and’ with a protecting 
jacket of some substance containing in- 
numerable air cells. Slag wool or silicate 
cotton is the most usual material, but fine 
charcoal, powdered cork. sawdust, and 
asbestos are also employed. and even dry 
sand is moderately efficacious. The 
method in which the insulation is appled 
to walls is shown by the accompanying 
diagram. A ceiling similarly treated 
should be formed below the external roof, 
the “uprights” on diagram becoming 
ceiling joists, the slag wool being put in 
before the upper boarding is laid, and 
the space between this and the roof being 
equivalent to the air-space next brick- 
work. The slag wool in all cases should be 
lightly packed in and not tightly pressed. 
Doors should be double, so as to form a 
lobby between them as an air-lock, and 
they should be insulated similarly to the 


centres should be fixed to the walls to 
prevent ice-blocks adhering and to admit 
free circulation of air round stored 
material. The divisions need not neces- 
sarily be insulated if entirely internal. 
Ventilation must not be provided. The 
floor should have a sound foundation of, 
say, 6 in. of cement concrete covered with 
3% in. of rock asphalt continued up to 
damp course. On this should be laid 
block paving of granulated cork and bitu- 
men pressed into slabs, set in cement in 
three layers, and finished with asphalt 
drained to carry off waste and 


paving, 
washing water. G. 
WHAT IS RESTORATION ? 


A slight disagreement (into the merits 
of which we do not feel called upon to 
enter) between the Society for the Protec- 
tion of Ancient Buildings and the Ancient 
Monuments (Churches) Committee has 
evoked a rather long argument from the 
society, from which we extract a few items 
that, apart from the dispute, seem to pos- 
sess general interest, more especially since 
they seem to include a sort of declaration 
of policy on the vexed question of restora- 
tion. 

It is alleged that architects in the first 
rank of the profession have in time past 
done much harm by their treatment of old 
churches—witness some of the works of 
Sir Gilbert Scott, R.A., Mr. G. E. Street, 
R.A., and Mr. J. L. Pearson, R.A. The 
meaning of this case [the late Mr. Bodley’s 
work at Elvaston Church] is that the fame 
of an architect is not security against like 
treatment. The Ancient Monu- 
ments Committee states that ‘‘ as a matter 
of fact the old church was enlarged and 
adorned.’? This work is usually known to 
the public as restoration, but re- 
storation, as regards buildings, in its true 
sense means the replacing of fallen or dis- 
placed members—stone, timber, iron, or 
glass—in their original position. To re- 
new is not to restore, and to adorn or en- 
large is no more so, but the word is now 
so loosely used as to hold any of these 
meanings. The society raises no 
objection to additions to churches where 
no other means of obtaining accommoda- 
tion for the congregation or the clergy can 
be found, but not otherwise. Again, it 
considers the features and characteristics 
of a medizval church far more valuable 
than any modern adornments of it, which 
unfortunately, however good, cannot be 
inserted or added without disturbing the 
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INSULATION OF ICE STORE. 


Even well-known architects make mn) 
takes. An architect generally becon; 
well known through his modern buildij) 
and, on account of his reputation gait’ 
in this way, his opinion is accepted, anj 
nation loses a portion of the historic wo 
of its early days. 

The society does emphatically object; 
restoration in the sense of an attempt! 
reproduce to-day the art of a long-past ¢| 
tury. It considers this process fun 
mentally wrong. |New material sho} 
not be put in until it becomes structurg 
necessary, and that, when the time cor) 
the quality of the material inserted sho! 
not be such as will necessitate the le 
possible interference with the structure, 
will make the work lasting, and as } 
detract from the tone and character of | 
building as little as possible. The soc; 
has found that tile satisfies these requ 
ments in many cases better than ot 
materials. It is the principle and not| 
means which is the important mat 
Once that is grasped the means of exei 
ing the work satisfactorily are almost | 
limited. 


ATTENDANCE ON SUB- 
CONTRACTORS. 


The following memorandum has t 
issued by the Surveyors’ Institution, wh) 
secretary, in a covering letter to the Cou 
of the R.I.B.A., points out that in moc 
buildings, the hot-water works, sani 
work, and electric wiring are usually | 
siderable and often very extensive, and | 
frequently this class of work is del 
until the building is in an advanced sti 
necessitating a good deal of work wi 


might be avoided were the requirem| 
known earlier. This is an_ obst| 
against accurate estimating, and | 


Council of the Surveyors’ Institution| 
confident that architects will willingly | 
port the effort for reform. Followin 
the text of the memorandum :— | 
The Institute of Builders ha) 
approached the Council of the Instity 
with reference to the method of dealin 
Bills of Quantities with Attendances t 
Sub-Contractors, and having requé 
that a deputation should be receive) 
enable them to lay their views upon’ 
matter before the Council, a representé 
deputation was received by the Qua\ 
Surveyors’ Committee on behalf of | 
Council, and the subject was fully | 
cussed. | 
The Quantity Surveyors’ Committe¢ 
satisfied that the builders are not wit 
some ground for complaint, and that! 
importance of dealing in adequate d 
with ‘‘ attendances’ is not fully real 
by all who practise as quantity surve) 
They are of opinion that the m. 
should be dealt with more precisely th’ 
frequently the case in preparing bill 
quantities, in order to obviate the fri 
which often arises between the parti 
a contract owing to a misunderstandit) 
to the liabilities imposed respectively | 
the building owner, the general contra 
and the sub-contractor. The follo 
note and suggestions are therefore re 
mended for the consideration of mem 
of the Institution. | 
The word ‘ attendance ’’ does not 
prise any works of construction (e.g: 
trenches, castings, etc.), but, it does 
prise all cutting away and making goo 
receiving materials and providing stc 
space for them, providing water, allo 
the use of erected scaffolding and 
plant. If so provided in the contre 
should also be taken to cover the pay: 


| 
| 


counts as certified by the architect, 
P their inclusion in the general certi- 


S. 


}s particular matters dealt with by the 
fers’ Deputation were 

) Attendance on heating engineers; 

) ) Attend: ance on hot-water engineers ; 
|.) Attendance upon electr icians. 

}ling with attendance on these or other 
iN trade smen, there should be given 
jcount as detailed, clear, and succinct 
sible, of the work which it is pr opose d 
‘b-contractor shall do, stating precisely 
) services will have to be rendered to 


‘en the sub-contract is of minor im- 
face, all the needs of the case will be 
ty lee wing the estimator, after inspect- 
ie drawings, to assess the value of the 
‘to be done in this connection and set 
lyn against the descriptive item. 
¥en the sub-contract is important, the 
Jaccount of the work to be done should 
“en, and, in addition, an indication of 
‘ctent of the attendance, stating: 


The number of holes for pipes, etc. ; 
The number of pipe brackets, etc., 
| fixed ; 
« The chases for pipes, etc. ; 
( The number of the points for elec- 


/lighting, electric bells, radiators, 
jury fittings, etc. 

\seneral item to the following effect 
4 also be inserted : 

‘n so far as is possible an indication 
een given of the specific attendance 
ied, but the contractor is to allow 
(for any further expense entailed in 
lig upon special tradesmen, or for the 
trbhance of his work caused by them, 
lor giving them all facilities for the 
(tion of their work.”’ 

Je should be taken that the nature of 
|tendance which will be afforded them 
¢arly set out in the sub-contractors’ 
acts. 

is considered inadvisable in ordinary 
enstances to make money provisions 
f expended in ‘‘ Day-work.”’ 


) IETIES AND | INSTITU TIONS. 


Relics of =a London. 

} Thursday last, before the Society of 
tuaries, Mr. F. Lambert, assistant 
‘or to the Guildhall Museum, read a 
) on recent Roman discoveries in Lon- 
1 Mr. Lambert began by making some 
€meces to the remains of a Roman 
uw found in 1880 on the site of Leaden- 
Market. In 1848, walls 6 ft., 7 ft., 
di ft. thick, extending east and west, 
{unearthed near Half. Moon Passage, 
Wcovered by the avenue of the market 
t to Gracechurch Street. Again in 
‘he same walls were struck. In 1880 
1881 the site had been completely un- 
Ned. The principal wall was 12 ft. 
1 thick, running almost due east and 
§$ about 150 ft. long, and apparently 
wng underneath the line of Grace- 
th Street. In 1912 Roman founda- 
f were found on the site of the Mercan- 
sank of India on the western side of 
éechurch Street, 7 ft. wide, descending 
‘depth of 30 ft. below the pavement. 
‘e northern end of the same street 
11 ns pointing to the existence of large 
yan public buildings have been dis- 
vlad. 

1s first important excavation on the 
Af the General Post Office was made 
teen 1818 and 1825, when Smirke’s 
1)ng was erected. In the winter of 1913 
W<e’s building was demolished, and 
epil excavated to a de pth of from 22 ft. 


' 


to 24 ft. The objects found during the 
contractor’s excavation were carefully col- 
lected. Three conclusions were come to 


—(1) the majority of the objects found 
dated from the first century A.D; (2) only 
a very small proportion were later than 
150 A.D; (3) the objects found at the south 
end were of earlier date than those found 
at the north. One of the most interesting 
relics of Roman London found here was a 
gold ring, bearing the initials Q. D. D., 
and an intaglio seal, engraved with an 
eagle and hare. Another relic was a 
Jewish coin, struck in Palestine at the time 
of the second revolt of the Jews (132-135 
\.b). Further discoveries were the front 
of a mould for making medallions for pot- 
tery and the head of a statue of Venus, and 
a fragment of a shrine made of pipeclay 
from the south of France, of the first 
century A.D. 

The money for the investigations was 
supplied by the Corporation and the Gold- 
smiths’ Company. The Office of Works 
co-operated, and further worl: will be done 
under Mr. Lambert’s supervision. Inter- 
esting remains were also found in Sher- 
borne Lane when the building of the 
Phoenix Insurance Company was being 
erected. 


Aberdeen’s New Foint Railway Station. 
At last week’s meeting of the Aberdeen 
Architectural Association, Mr. W. J. Dev- 
lin presiding, Mr. James Lowson read a 
paper on ‘“‘ The Building of the New 
Station.’’ Mr. Lowson first gave a de- 
tailed account of the movement that led to 
the building of the station. He described 
the demolition of the old building, and 
gave an exhaustive account of the new 
building. There are altogether thirteen 
platforms, with a total frontage of 2} miles 
while the combined surface extends to four 
acres. The new station, he said, would 
occupy the third position in the country for 
the length of its main platform, which is 
60 ft. longer than the longest hole on 
Cruden Bay Golf Course, while for its 
platform frontage it would occupy the fifth 
place in the ‘country. The number of 
plans that had been drawn up for the build- 
ing was legion, and it would be impossible 
to re-arrange the various rooms so that 
they would be different from those that had 
already appeared on paper. The present 
plans, however, were a great improvement 
on the original proposal. Referring to 
the building of the station of freestone, Mr. 
Lowson said that question had given rise 
to a controversy. Freestone had been used 
so as to facilitate the construction of the 
building and also to lighten the cost, but 
after everything had been taken into 
account he did not know where a saving 
had been effected, except economy in the 
time taken for the work of erecting. Mr. 
Lowson submitted a large number of plans 
and lantern slides showing the progress of 
the work. At the close he was awarded a 
vote of thanks for his very interesting 
paper. : 
Points in House-Planning. 

In compliance with a request made by 
some of the students attending the course 
at the Birmingham University, Mr. Barry 
Parker inte rrupted his course of lectures on 
Town-Planning and Civic Design to give 
two lectures on house-planning. 

The lecturer began by giving a short 
summary of the evolution of the English 
house, beginning with the earliest forms of 
human habitation of which we have any 
record. He then gave a series of typical 
modern house plans, beginning with those 
costing, say, round about £2,000, and 
going down a scale of diminishing cost 
until he came to the quite small cottage, 
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showing how, in every type of house, the 
actual conditions laid down by the site, by 
considerations of aspect and prospect, and 
the specific requirements of the future 
occupants of the house, must be the con- 
trolling factors in its planning. The 
lecturer also drew attention to the way the 
hall was again coming to assume a more 
important place in the house plan, but said 
that modern architects thought it could be 
made to do this merely by its being 
increased in size, whereas it could only 
usefully serve if it were so arranged that 
the traffic through it from room to room or 
from room to stairs, or from these to thi 
front door, was rigidly confined to one 
corner of this apartment, leaving the rest 
free from traffic and cold currents of air, 
and therefore comfortable to sit in. 

Coming down to cottages of the smallest 
type, such as are built in blocks, he gave 
the essential elements of the problem to be 
solved, as provision of shelter, comfort, and 
privacy. He advised all who proposed to 
study the problems which the designing 
of such dwellings presented to do so with 
an open mind, prepared to find their own 
solution to them, and having done so, to 
study the solutions of them which others 
had arrived at, but not to begin by talking 
the solutions arrived at by others and con- 
sidering what modifications of them might 
be suggested. The day, he said, surely could i 
not be far distant when local authorities, 
in addition to requiring for each cottage 
a minimum air space, would require for 
each living room at any rate a reasonable 
minimum amount of sunshine, and when, 
at least, by-laws would prohibit the building 
of cottages with their living-rooms facing 
north. He strongly deprecated the pro- 
jecting back premises so common _ in 
cottage property, and showed how this 
feature could be completely eliminated, 
even on sites on which the architect was 
prevented from increasing the width of 
frontage given to each cottage. 


Architectural Assoctation of Ireland. 

An ordinary meeting was held on Tues- 
day, February 2, at the rooms, 15, South 
Frederick Street, Dublin. The  Vice- 
President, Mr. Frederick Hayes, 
F.R.I.A.I., occupied the chair, and there 
was a large attendance of members. 
Owing to the regrettable indisposition of 
Mr. F. C. Eden, M.A., who was thus pre- 
vented from completing his journey to Ire- 
land, his paper entitled ‘‘ In the Footsteps 
of Samuel Butler ’? was read by the Presi- 
dent, Mr. H. Allberry, A.R.I.B.A. 

The lecture dealt with the interesting 
series of chapels to be found at Varallo, 
Orta, Varese, and other towns of Northern 
Italy, where groups of these buildings wers 
erected as a setting for scenic representa- 
tions of religious subjects. It and the 
splendid series of e xplanatory lantern illus- 
trations were followed with close attention. 

Mr. R. Caulfeild Orpen, R.H.A., Presi- 
dent of the Royal Institute of the Archi- 
tects of Ireland in proposing a vote of 
thanks to Mr. Eden, said that, although 
their President had done well, having regard 
to the short time the paper had been in his 
hands, they must all realise that they had 
missed much by the absence of the writer. 
It was clear he was imbued with the charm 
of the district of which he wrote, and his 
personality would have been impressed on 
his remarks. Professor W. A. Scott, 
ART Beam: seconded the vote of thanks, 
which was passed with acclamation. 

The Committee proposed two resolu- 
tions, one dealing with the remission of 
subscriptions from members serving with 
His Majesty’s forces, the other with a 
number of clauses in connection with the 
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proposed entente between the English and 
Irish Architectural Associations. 
Following are the resolutions brought 
forward by the Committee :— 
(1) That me ‘mbers of the A.A.I. serving 
with His Majesty’s Forces shall not be 
required to pay their subscriptions for the 


current session. (2) That the following 
working arrangements between the Archi- 
tectural Association of Ireland and 


the London Architectural Association, 
for the mutual benefit of the members 
of the Societies, be approved :—(1) The 
province of the Irish A.A. to be all Ireland. 
(2) All members of either body, resident 
within the province of the other, shall, if 
they wish, become hon. members of the 
local body until the close of the session 
then current. (2) eeAllemaciibersmotmtine 
Irish A.A. resident in the province of the 
London A.A. who join the latter, may 
remain country members of the former 
at the reduced subscription of 5s. per 
annum. Similarly, all members of the 
London A.A. resident in Ireland, who join 
the Irish A.A., may remain country mem- 
hers of the London A.A. at the reduced 
subscription of 5s. per annum. (4) No 
entrance fee to be charged to a member of 
one bady joining the other. (5) Any de- 
faulting member of either body shall cease 
to be a country member of the other body. 
(6) The A.A. slides collection to be avail- 
able for the use of the Irish A.A. on the 
terms granted to A.A. members, we to 
reciprocate with any slides we may have. 
(7) The registers of both bodies to be 
mutually available. (8) that the foregoing 
proposals, if approved, operate for one year 
commencing from June 1, 1915 to June 1, 
IQIO. 

A vote on the above resolutions will be 
taken at a special general meeting, to be 
held after the ordinary meeting, on 
March 2, 1915. ; 


SREGIAV LEGAL ARBRE POR. 


Scope of Employment of a Foreman 
Joiner. 


Fibb v. Chadwick and Co. 


January 29. Court of Appeal. Before the Master ot 
the Rolls and Lords Justices Swinfen Eady and 
Phillimore. 

This was an appeal by Messrs Chadwick 
and Co., builders, of Rotherham, near 
Sheffield, from an award of the judge of the 
Rotherham C ounty Court, in favour of the 
respondent Jibb, a foreman joiner in their 
employ, who met with a fatal accident in 
attempting to enter a train in motion. 

It appeared that the appellants had a 
great deal of work at Sheffield, on the 
premises of the Midland Railway Co., 
and Jibb had a season ticket between 
Rotherham and _ Sheffield. He was 
expected to return to the office at Rother- 
ham before 6 o’clock to report what he had 
done in the course of the day. A train 
left Sheffield at 5.26, which would bring 
him to the office at Rotherham before six. 
On the evening of the accident he arrived 
at the station late and the train was 
actually in motion as he entered the station. 
He attempted to get into a carriage, but he 
fell between the carriage and the platform 
and was dragged alana some distance, and 
so injured that he died. 

The County Court judge held that the 
accident arose out of and in the course of 
Jibb’s employment, and from this Messrs. 
Chadwick and Co., appealed. 

Mr. Ellison argued the case for the 
appellants, and Mr. Scott Fox, K.C., and 
Mr. Waddy for the respondent. 


The Master of the Rolls, in finding judg- 
ment, said he was not satisfied that Jibb’s 
employment did expose him more to rail- 
way accidents than ordinary people. He 
exposed himself to an additional risk by 
doing an unauthorised and illegal act. To 
say that the act was done in his master’s 
interest and not from his own pleasure was 
not sufficient. There was not a particle of 
evidence to show what he was doing be- 
tween 5 o'clock, when the joiners left work, 
and 5.26, when the train started. To 
perform his duty towards his masters he 
ought to have started earlier to reach the 
station) by 5.26, © His nese thought 
he was not employed to do this illegal act, 
either expressly or by implication, as inci- 
dental to his employn rent. “he risk=in- 
volved in attempting to get into a train 
in motion was not a risk reasonably ‘* inci- 
Cent (Os. 5 Of eeectlSi1 Om OUtENO leaame lis 
employment. 

Lords Justices Swinfen Eady and Philli- 
more concurred, and the appeal was 
allowed with costs. 


THE LATE MR. SETON MORRIS AND 
ARCHITECTURE IN INDIA. 


The death of Mr. Henry Seton Morris, 
F.R.J.B.A., Consulting Architect to the 
Government of Burma, removes from the 
architectural branch of the Public Works 
Department of India an officer who was 
doing conse work in it. It may seem 
curious, says a writer in the ‘t Indiaman, 
but it is o aly in comparatively recent years 
that architects have been employed in the 
service of the Indian Government. In the 
early davs of the british occupation of the 
country the work, which forms the special 
duty of the Public Works Department, 
was in the hands of the Madras, Bombay, 
and Bengal engineers of the company’s 
service. The military engineers in course 
of time were supplemented, and _ later, 
again, almost eniirely replaced, by trained 
civil engineers; but the fact that engineers 
are not by virtue of their education archi- 
tects would appear to have been over- 
looked. It was not until the beginning of 
the current century that the far- sighted- 
ness of Lord Curzon discovered how pro- 
nounced was the need of qualified archi- 
tects in the country, a discovery which led 
to the appointment of a Consulting Archi- 
tect to the Government of India, and ulti- 
mately to the formation of an architectural 
service. India has now no more new and 
important public buildings designed by 
Royal or Civil Engineers, “and the country 
is likely to be saved the infliction of fresh 
eye-sores on the landscape. The architec- 
tural staff is still very inadequate consider- 
ing the enormous number of Government 
buildings to be designed and constructed. 
There are still only eighteen architects on 
the establishment of the whole of India 
and Burma; but it is satisfactory to know 
that all the major provinces have at least 
one consulting architect—some more—and 
that the architects are exercising a far 
wider influence than they have ever done 
in past years. Mr. H. Seton Morris was 
the first Consulting Architect to the 
Government of Burma, and arrived at 
Rangoon to take up this appointment in 
April, t911. He was then over forty years 
of age, and possessed considerable experi- 
ence. After being articled for five years to 
Mr. Willcox, of Bath, he became assistant 
to Mr. C. J. Phipps, F.R.1.B.A.,, London. 
In 1892, as a Royal Academy student, he 
won the £25 premium for design. In 1808 
he was associated with Mr. H. Bailiie 
Scott, architect, in Douglas, Isle of Man. 
From 1899 to 1902, he was employed as an 
architectural draughtsman at the War 


Office, and then started private prac 
Johannesburg, South Africa. In x 
was made a member of the Transyz 
stitute of Architects, and from 1904 t 
was on the Council of this Institute 
was elected an Associate of the Roy 
stitute of British Architects in 190 
a Fellow in 1914. South Africa wou 
pear to be an excellent training grou 
India. Mr. Begg, the present Cons 
Architect to the Government of Indj 
Mr. Baker, now engaged on the d 
for the new capital at Delhi, are 
nore n there. At any rate, Mm 
Morris fell into his stride in Burma 
quickly than is usual with architec 
pointed to the indian establishment 
Secretary of State. Mr. Seton Morr 
no failures in his record. The 
which bear his name, the Court He 
Insein, the extensions to the Rangoo 
lege, the Physical and Chemical L 
tories of the Hospital, the Me 
Church at Maymyo, the houses 
General Officer Commanding at Rat 
are all buildings of w hich’ no ari 
would have any reason to be ashame 
it is believed that he was engaged « 
plans for a large lunatic asylum, to< 
modate one thousand patients, at K 
at the time of his death. The Secret 
State has, on the whole, been ver 
tunate in the architects selected for ; 
in India, and among them Mfr. 
Morris would assuredly have ear 
great reputation. 


Mr. Wo, Cutbile 
We much regret to hear of the dea 
January 27, of Mr. W. J. Cutbill, Chia 


ot Claridge’s Patent Asphalte Con 
Ltd: 


COMING EVENTS. 


Wednesday, February 17. 
Royal Academy—Mr. E. S. Fi 
“ Architecture in Flanders and 
bant, 1400-1800,” at 4 p.m. 
Carpenters’ Company—Mr. Charle 
ken (Keeper of the Tate Galle 
“Animal Forms in Art,” Carp 
Hall, London Wall, E.C., at 7m 


Thursday, February 18. 


London University—M. Camille Po 
on “The Decorative Arts of Belg 
University College, Gower § 


W.C., at 5230p me 


Friday, February 10. 
Birmingham Architectural Associa 
Paper by Mr. Edwin F. Reynold 


Monday, February 22. 
Royal Aedes ein E.. S. Prior@a 
Arts and Crafts a the Flemis 
naissance,” at 4 p 
Architectural A A 
Richardson on “ Architecture 0 
Present and the Future,” at 87 


Wednesday, February 24 

Royal Aicademy—Mr. E. S. Prior on" 
Two Eras of Flemish Sculptur 
Painting,” at 4 p.m. 

Carpenters’ Company—Mr. Francis. 
M.A., on “A Comnarative Vi 
French and English Cathed 
Carpenters’ Hall, London Wall, 

7a4'5 pan. , 
Friday,: February 26. 

Glasgow Technical College Architet 
Craftsmen’s Society-—Discussio! 
“Cheap Cottages.” 

Leicester and Leicestershire Sociel 
Architects—Rev. E. J. Fripp-on ' 
Place of Iron.in Architecture.” 
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QECTED NEW WORKS. 
: School, Malvern. 

'e Worcestershire County Council have 
‘ed to invite tenders for the building of 
y school at Malvern. 

| School, Lincoln. 

acoln Education Committee have de- 
» to build a new school at Monk’s Road 
estimated cost of £4,000. 


Baths, Chorley, Lancs. 


e Chorley Town Council have ap- 
sd plans by Messrs. Woodhouse and 
ard for public baths. 


Fire Station, Loughborough. 
e Loughborough Corporation propose 
‘row 45,800 for building a fire-engine 
in and depot in The Rushes. An en- 
_ has been held. 


| Housing Scheme, Kingstown. 

|} inquiry has been held into the appli- 
i by the Kingstown (Ireland) Urban 
‘cil for power to borrow £54,867 for 
ection of artisans’ dwellings. 


Hospital, Finchley. 
i; Finchley Urban District Council 
decided to build a new hospital for 
»int districts of Finchley and Hendon 
sost of £50,000. Competitive designs 
) be invited. 


Municipal Offices, Stepney. 
‘pney Borough Council have approved 
‘ort from the Special (Office Accom- 
(tion) Committee regarding the con- 
+s of a competition for new municipal 
3. 

De 
ttisans’ Dwellings, Wednesbury. 
‘dnesbury Town Council have ap- 
‘d plans for twenty-four artisans’ 
ngs which are to be erected under the 
iipal housing scheme recently adopted 
je Council. 

Extension, Wandsworth, S.W. 
ocal Government Board inquiry has 
theld into the application of the 
(sworth Borough Council for sanction 
}row £1,200 for the purpose of extend- 
ue Tate Library at Streatham. 
Municipal Buildings, Gourock. 
jrock Town Council have approved 
by Mr. Alex. N. Paterson, M.A., 
LA. for the erection of new munici- 
jtildings on the Corporation property 
ore Street, at an estimated cost of 
jon £7,000 and £8,000. | The County 
Wil have also decide to build a police 
7 and county premises on the site 
Jing that of the Gourock Corporation. 


vansea Municipal Development. 
for Norton, R.E., on behalf of the 
¢ Government Board, has concluded 
yansea the hearing of the application 
| Corporation for sanction to borrow 
194 for the purposes of a big drain- 
/heme that has been designed with a 
‘of supplying the requirements not 
‘if the borough, but of the six sur- 
1ng parishes. 
| Housing, Manchester. 
b Temple Estate municipal scheme, 
{ram Hill, for building 120 dwellings, 
eeeived the approval of the Local 
fiment Board, who have _ also 
ned the provision of forty dwellings 
}ybutt Street, Rochdale Road. The 
iry Committee of the Corporation has 
Le the City Architect to proceed 
vhe work as soon as possible. 
1,000 Houses, Woolwich. 
Government have purchased ninety 
spf land between Woolwich and Elt- 
| ‘ 

? 


ham, on the line of route of the electric 
trams, and the estate is to be laid out, as 
a garden city for Arsenal workmen. The 
plans provide for blocks of four and six 
houses, which will be erected in sites 100 ft. 
deep, leaving ample garden space. About 
1,000 are to be built. 
100 Houses, Finchley. 

The Finchley Urban District Council 
have decided to proceed with the erection 
of 100 houses at Friern Barnet, the first 
portion of 300 for working men, and in- 
tend to lay it out on town-planning lines. 
The scheme for the brildings was based 
on a loan at 35 per cent., but owing to the 
war the Council are not able to borrow at 
less than 4 per cent. 

In order not to raise the rents of 8s. 6d. 
and 7s. 6d. it has been decided to omit 
the baths, but provision has been made 
for these to be added at any time in the 
future when finances permit. 


NEW STEMS: 


Change of Address. 

Mr. Heaton Comyn has moved his offices 
indoya IG), IaioSorbimy, (Capen, IWLCL, Gye) as 
Austin Friars, E.C. Telephone No. Lon- 
don Wall 2200. 


New Royal Academicians. 

At a general assembly of Academicians 
and Associates held last week Mr. John 
Alfred Arnesby Brown, A.R.A., and Mr. 
Joseph Farquharson, A.R.A., were elected 
Royal Academicians. 


Supplies of Glass. 

At a time when War conditions have 
caused a shortage of glass, with consequent 
high prices, it is interesting to note that 
Mr. C. Jennings and Co., timber mer- 
chants and general woodworkers, of 
981, Pennywell Road, Bristol, have re- 
ceived a consignment of 1,200 cases, which 
they are offering at low rates. Detailed 
particulars of the stock will be found on 
page vii. of our issue for January 27. 


Boswell’s House. 

With regret we record that, in spite of all 
protests, ‘‘ Boswell’s House,’’ Nos. 55 and 
56, Great Queen Street, the property of the 
United Grand Lodge of Freemasons, has 
been demolished. | Nothing remains to be 
hoped for but the re-edification of the 
facade elsewhere, and it seems probable 
that even this poor consolation will be 
denied us, as the London County Council, 
to whom the Freemasons offered to con- 
sign the relics and to contribute towards 
the expense of re-erection, seems to be in 
no mood to accept the offer; nor can we 
greatly blame them, as such work is 
seldom worth while. 


Bombay Electricity Scheme. 

The inauguration on February 8, by the 
Governor of Bombay, of the Tata hydro- 
electric scheme, which ultimately will pro- 
vide Bombay with electric energy equal to 


130,000 horse-power, or five times the 
amount hitherto derived from water 
throughout India, is regarded as_ of 
immense industrial significance. The 


scheme represents the effort to utilise the 
rainfall of the Western Ghats for the 
development of cheap electrical energy for 
Bombay cotton mills. The storage of 
water in three artificial lakes in the moun- 
tains has been rendered possible by the con- 
struction of vast dams, the largest of which 
is longer and higher than that at Assuan. 
To concentrate the contents of the three 
lakes necessitated an artificial channel five 
miles long, adequate to carry a stream with 


a flow equal to that of the Thames. From 
the concentration point the water drops 
1,734 ft. in immensely strong pipes to tur- 
bines, which work the generators. The 
current is conveyed forty-five miles by cable 
to Bombay. One out of the three dams is 
now finished, and four generators are 
installed. By July the mills will be in 
receipt of 40,000 horse-power. 


Railway Ticket Advertising. 

The District Railway, under its present 
vigorous direction, has set a new standard 
in posters and other advertising features. 
The services of artists of distinction have 
been secured for this purpose, and posters 
like those of Mr. Frank Brangwyn arrest 
the attention by reason of their artistic 
quality. A further advance in a new field 
is now announced, Mr. John Hassall 
having been commissioned to prepare a 
series of designs for embellishing the backs 
of the Metropolitan Railway tickets, and 
at the same time accommodating approved 
advertisements; full particulars in regard 
to which latter can be obtained from 
Messrs. S. Davis and Co., 30 and 31, St. 
Swithin’s Lane, E.C. 


Too Many Statues. 

A curious will case came before the 
Second Division of the Court of Session, at 
Edinburgh, last week. Miss Catherine 
McCaig, of Oban, who died in 1913, left 
directions to her trustees to erect within 
the McCaig Tower, Oban, 11 bronze 
statues of her father, mother, brothers, 
and sisters, including one of her brother 
Peter, who died in infancy. Each statue 
was to cost not less than £1,000. _ Direc- 
tions were given also by the testator for 
certain work to be executed in the tower, 
which was built at a cost of £5,000 by her 
brother. The value of the estate was 
about £30,000, and certain beneficiaries, 
whose annuities were to be postponed until 
the statues were erected, now challenged 
the validity of purpose of the will. The 
Court held that the directions in question 
were wholly void, having neither reason 
nor public sentiment in their favour, and 
involving sheer waste of money. 


The London 


County and Westminster 

Bank. 

That the position of the London County 
and Westminster Bank in this present time 
of War is excellent in every respect was 
made plain at the recent annual general 
meeting by Mr. Walter Leaf (deputy- 
chairman in place of Viscount Goschen, 


who is serving with the Forces). 
Their policy throughout, he © said, 
had been to give the most liberal 


consideration to the requirements of their 
clients and the legitimate demands of com- 
merce. They made no use of the Mora- 
torium against their depositors, and their 
current accounts had been conducted on 
regular lines, and as a result they had been 
rewarded with the unshaken confidence of 
the public. With regard to gold reserves 
Mr. Leaf said their policy had been not to 
hoard gold on a large scale, but to fix ona 
sum which they considered needful for their 
internal requirements, a sum which would 
make them absolutely safe and enable them 
to meet all probable calls. Even at the 
very height of the crisis, whenever they 
were asked for gold, they did not insist on 
paying in bank notes, but always had the 
gold ready. When they had fixed on this 
sum, they paid over all that they held 
beyond it—a very large amount—to the 
Bank of England. In doing this they ful- 
filled what they considered a public duty, 
and they felt sure that the shareholders and 
the public at large would give them credit 
for it. 
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TRADE AND CRAFT. 


A New Process of Glass Manufacture. 


An immediate consequence of the war 
was an inconvenient cessation of the sup- 
ply of window glass for which we had been 
dependent upon foreign countries. Seeing 
that the shortage of ordinary sheet win- 
dow glass must soon become quite serious, 
Messrs: Chance Brothers and Co., Ltd., 
of the Glass Works, near Birmingham, 
conducted experiments with the object of 
producing a rolled glass which, for many 
important purposes, could be used as an 
effective substitute for sheet-glass. They 
have succeeded in manufacturing a new 
glass, to be known as “ rolled sheet-glass,”’ 
for which they claim that it is the most 
transparent rolled glass hitherto — pro- 
duced. 

As compared with ordinary 21 oz. sheet- 


46 


glass, the new ‘‘ rolled sheet-glass ’’ pre- 
sents the following points: It is slightly 
thicker and stronger, is considerably 


cheaper, is more colourless, and therefore 
transmits much more light than the 
foreign glass; it can be obtained and 
glazed in much larger sizes, and is consi- 
dered to be equal to sheet-glass for win- 
dows, conservatories, garden frames, and 
horticultural work generally. Rolled sheet- 
glass is made in sheets about go in. by 
36 in. or 80 in. by 42 in. 

Messrs. Chance Brothers and Co., Ltd., 
are an old-established firm, and have 
from time to time introduced important 
improvements in the manufacture of glass. 
At the Great Exhibition of 1851 they were 
the chief exhibitors in this department, 
and Mr. George Shaw, then Professor of 
Chemistry in Queen’s College, Birming- 
ham, said in his lecture ‘‘ On the Manu- 
facture of Glass ’’—one of a series written 
by various eminent men of the day and col- 
lected into two volumes, which were pub- 
lished by authority :—‘‘ Among the various 
contributors in this department of the ex- 
hibition, the Messrs. Chance claim first 
notice, both for the extent and general ex- 
cellence of their productions,’’ and he notes 
that their glass ‘‘ exhibited a high degree 
of perfection,’’ and that the specimens 
“by these gentlemen are an_ extra- 
ordinary illustration of the precision 
which long habit gives in treating so 
difficult a material as glass.’’ From this 
record it is the less surprising that they 
should be so early in the field with an im- 
provement that may very possibly have far- 
reaching consequences on the British glass- 
manufacturing industry of the kingdom. 


New Patent Locks. 


Experience, often ve ry dearly bought, 
has shown hotel Pee and managers 
that with ordinary locks it is possible to 
alter guests’ keys into skeleton or pass- 
keys by means of a very simple operation 
with a file. Messrs. Joseph Kaye and 
sons, Ltd?,°93, High Holborn, London. 
WG. have perfected a sy stem that pro- 
vides complete security against this con- 
tingency. Their new patent skeleton-key- 
proof locks for bedrooms and _ private 
rooms in hotels and similar institutions 
are so constructed that no skeleton-key or 
illicit pass-key will open them, each lock 
being, by virtue of its differing levers, in- 
vested with an individuality of its own, 
rendering it proof against skeleton-keys. 
Filing the keys of these locks simply 
renders the keys useless. The master- 
keys for these locks are larger than the 
guests’ keys, and are entirely different 
from the- usual type of master-key. In 


the event of a guest’s key being lost, or 


getting into doubtful hands, the lock may 
be re adily altered to take a different key 
but while the original key becomes in- 
operative, the mz ister-key remains effec- 
tual. On the other hand, in the event 
of a different master-key becoming desir- 
able, this can be provided without affect- 
ing in any way the ordinary working of 
the guests’ keys. Under this system a 
very “large number of locks can be made, 
each differing from all the rest in the 
arrangement of the levers, but all opening 
to one and the same master-key. This 
extremely useful lock is made with gun- 
metal fittings for Jong lHfe.7 

Messrs. Jose ph Kaye ‘and Sons, Ltd., are 
also the inventors and patentees of a press- 
button drawer lock that can be securely 
locked without the aid of a key, which is 
only required for unlocking. All that is 
necessary in order to lock the drawer of 
cabinet, desk, or cupboard is to press a 
button. In other words. the means of 
locking is integral and irremovable—an 
arrangement that offers many obvious ad- 
vantages—as, for example, the assurance 
it gives a responsible chief that, supposing 
he may have taken away the keys, any 
drawer which he mav have accidentally 
left unlocked will, upon standing instruc- 
tions, be locked by someone left in charge. 

Messrs. Kaye mention that among im- 
portant buildings recently fitted with “their 
mortice locks and furniture on their set- 
screwless principle are: The Fleetway 
House, London, E.C.: the City of Leeds 
Training College, Leeds . the Anglo-South 
American Bank, London, E.C.; the 
London and Lancashire Insurance Co. ; 
and the new Waterloo Station of the 
London and _ South-Western Railway. 
These instances are additional to about 
thirty banks, including Messrs. Coutts’s, 
Lloyds, London City and Midland, and 
many others. 


The ‘‘Kalor’’ Coke-fired Boiler for 
Domestic Supply. 

This boiler, which is of rectangular 
form, stands on a neat base-plate, and is 
intended to be placed in a kitchen as an 
adjunct to the gas cooker, enabling the 
user to dispense with a coal-fired range. 
By a convenient arrangement, the top is 
adapted for plate-warming and similar pur- 
poses, and a falling door at the front forms 
a rest for flat-irons. Mild-steel plates of 
uniform thickness are welded together to 
form the boiler, and the cast-iron doors and 
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ELEVATION AND SECTION OF ‘*KALOR” DOMESTIC HOT-WATER BOILER- | 
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frames are exceptionally strong and} 
fitted. Although broken gas-coke i} 
fuel for which the boiler is de signed 
fire, when bright, will act as a very) 
venient domestic refuse-destructor, 

fire is regulated by means of a slide da} 
and by inlet of air under the grate an¢ 
the flue: the grate being of a simple | 
ing pattern, its action reducing the fq 
tion of clinker and keeping the fire bij 
Every boiler holds sufficient fuel to 
all night, and the heating surfaces a} 
disposed as to secure the maximul 
efficiency and economy. Large “) 
holes ’? and covers, and excentional 
of the waterways, make thorough ( 
ing of the interior a very simple oper. 
Four sizes are listed: the base-castij| 
No. 1 occupying a floor-space 19 in,} 
by 29 in. deep, and heating to 130 de) 
26 gals. per hour, or to 150 deg. F. 21) 
per hour; 1 No. 5, having its ~base-ca} 
21 in. by 37 in., and supplying 100 ga| 
80 gals. per hour at the respective tem} 
tures named; while the interme 
numbers represent intermediate sizes) 
capacities. The manufacturers are Mi 
R. Jenkins and Co., of Rotherham. 


Waterproof Wallets, ete. | 


Friends of architects serving wit} 
colours will be glad to know that } 
shilling a most useful adjunct to a sok 
kit will be supplied, post free in the Ui 
Kingdom, by Messrs. Whitehead, 
and Co., Ltd., printers and static 
g and 10, Fenchurch Street, E.C.,! 
Caxton House, Westminster. A water! 
khaki-coloured Jletter-wallet (size, | 
folded for pocket, 63 in. by 43 in. by 3 
containing writing pad of fifty sl 
twenty opaque envelopes, an ind) 
pencil, calendar for 1915 and 1916, ¢ 
‘ French-made-easy ”’ phrases, and a) 
card for acknowledgment, also a W 
proof field service shaving pad off 
sheets, size 53 in. by 43 in. by § indy 
articles fit the tunic pockets, and tog! 
weigh only 8 oz. The wallet Ws} 
separately for 6d., and the shaving pa 
The same firm have aiso issued | 
wallets intended for use of officers 4 
(post free 1s. 2d.) and 1s. 6d. (post! 
1s. 8d.). This outfit, of which speci 
have been sent to us for examinati¢| 
undoubtedly excellent value for the m{ 
and the architect ordering supplies 4 
to his friends with the Colours: wi) 
tempted to obtain samples for his ows} 
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‘HE REBUILDING OF BELGIUM. 


J hursday last a conference on the above subject (organised 
. International Garden Cities and Town Planning Asso- 
. was held at the Gulidhall, presided over by M. Helle- 
she Belgian Minister of Agriculture and Public Works. 
ord Mayor, who was accompanied by the Sheriffs, 
id a civic welcome, and Mr. Herbert Samuel, President 
sLocal Government Board, conveyed to the meeting the 
shes of His Majesty’s Government. 
Jjamuel, who, in common with other speakers, addressed 
érers in French, said that Belgium had been the victim 
ogy of destruction unparalleled in the history of hundreds 
1s. Beautiful mediaeval buildings which had passed 
,ed through the ravages of centuries had now fallen, and 
deed, could not be replaced—their vacant sites remained 
snument of the shame of Germany. But from the ashes 
-y of her towns they might hope to see rise a new and 
algium, and her people were already turning from their 
,and from their righteous anger to look to the future and 
yperiod of reconstruction. Among the refugees, nearly 
«in number, whom we were proud to have among us, 
‘ere about 200 architects and surveyors. The happy idea 
surred to some of their sympathisers in this country to 
sogether these professional men and to place at their dis- 
“ar experience in the development of towns on modern 
|The proposal was welcomed by the Belgian authorities, 
(ls conference was the result. He was glad that it had 
\port of M. Helleputte. They were also fortunate in 
ithe presence of representatives of other countries. Those 
jd suggested the conference were far from supposing that 
«s which were good for England were necessarily good 
3dium. The towns of different countries had their dis- 
jing characteristics, and one would be sorry to see them 
«in any kind of uniformity, however attractive the model. 
irtain principles, if well considered and well founded, 
foe of universal application. In the middle of the last 
1 there arose a spirit of revolt against the results of the 
¢unehecked rule of the principle of lazsser fatre which 
jen dominant in the previous period. The nation had 
5 it still had, an intense passion for personal liberty, but 
same time it was found that the complete absence of 
«might bring disaster. At first it was not the State, but 
tenterprise that realised the evils that resulted from such 
Wiof things, and sought to remedy them. Certain em- 
1 of labour built model towns for their own workpeople; 
@pirited men bought up tracts of land and built on them 
rn city and a number of garden suburbs adjoining some 
wireat towns. In the land and houses of the garden cities 
c-den suburbs no less than three and a half millions 
ii was now invested. The existence of these new towns 
gourbs was an important object-lesson, and at last, in 
jiarliament passed the Housing and Town Planning Act, 
Werlying principle of which was to establish public control 
je development of cities, but a public control combined 
Insideration for the interests of landowners and builders. 
Pits operation a progressive landowner, anxious to develop 
ite on the best lines, no longer found that his scheme 
silt by the careless methods of a less intelligent neigh- 


rculpin submitted a paper on the principles of the garden 
Ivement and their application to Belgium. Only by 
Mation, he said, could the vast work of reconstruction 
éium be carried out in a manner worthy of her history 
tditions. In the old days, when the beautiful cities of 
«’s grew into being, men strove together in the arts of 
end vied to produce buildings individually pleasing to the 
al collectively forming a picture which had ever since 
source of attraction, but in these days, and especially 
lis they were looking forward to when rebuilding would 
nit was terrible to think of what would be the effect if 
\ner of each site erected his own house according to his 
as, without relation either to its neighbours or to the 
tn which it was placed. We in England had many 
nes of what that had produced, but we were beginning 
t have examples of what co-operation could secure. 
. aluwaers pointed out that the circumstances in Belgium 
> ot the same as in this country. In particular, land was 
juch more sub-divided, and this fact presented very great 
Utes in the way of town-planning projects. He was strongly 
$1 to the erection of barrack-like tenement houses, which 
ead from the point of view of both hygiene and morals. 
ehieless, he recognised that urgent measures would have to 
a'n to house the poorer classes, and, with this object in 
},neasures of a temporary character must necessarily be 
he ‘est of the discussion was on the principles on which the 
cities and suburbs of England, now so well known, have 
) | tablished. 5 
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New Warehouse, Birmingham. View showing Construction. 
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The hollow Siegwart beams are delivered to exact lengths and on 
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the reach of everyone. 


PUBLISHERS ANNOUNCEMENT. 


ising i ire} a publication. 

s of the cost of Advertising is governed entirely by the circulation of a pu | 
eee for small Advertisements enumerated below are framed upon the lowest possible 
basis in order to allow the use of the columns of the Journal for Wants,” &c., at a figure well within 


i ir i for their announcements 
Advertisers are purchasing the circulation of a paper in buying space S, 
and ve are able to BU et that ““ The Weekly Nett Sale of The Architects’ and Builders’ Journal is 
larger than that of any other Architectural Journal.” 


Appointments Wanted. 
4 lines (about 28 words) 1s. 6d.; 3 insertions, 38. 


ADVERTISER (32) seeks employment in build- 
ing trade in any capacity of trust; carpenter 
by trade; 10 years’ experience as assistant 
clerk of works, with superintendence and 
management of workmen of all trades; ad- 
vanced student (I.C.S.) in reinforced concrete; 
testimonials from London architects as to 
character and ability; abstainer; moderate 
salary for start.—J. T., 32, Bateman Road, 
South Chingford, Essex, 9156 


ADVERTISER with spare time is open to pre- 
pare estimates, accounts, quantities, or keep 
builders’ books, on moderate terms _ by 
arrangement; very quick, careful worker, 
twenty-four years’ experience in prices and 
routine.—Box 8994. 

ARCHITECT (26) graduate of Paris, Beaux- 
Arts, desires employment, whole or part time. 
Designs for public or domestic architecture, 
flats, details, competition, decoration, render- 
ing, water colours, perspectives, pen and ink. 
Long experience in Paris, Swiss, and London 
offices. Excellent testimonials.—Box 9152. 


ARCHITECT, Licen.R.I.B.A., with good London 
experience, not eligible for military service, 
desires post in profession or other suitable em- 
ployment.—Apply, D. B., 16, Eccleston Street, 
East Belgravia, London. 9154 


BUILDER and Decorator’s Foreman, used to 
taking sole charge all branches; twenty years 
thorough all-round London and country ex- 
perience; good organiser, estimator, jobbing, 
etc.; excellent references and testimonials; 
moderate wage.—W., 44, Cranmer Avenue, West 
Ealing, W. 9159 


CONTRACTOR’S Timekeeper seeks re-engage- 
ment; seventeen years’ experience; well up in 
abstracts, prime cost, quick at figures, dissect- 
ing time-sheets; good references; abstainer.— 
H. Gilbey, 53, Harwood Road, Fulham, London. 
; 9165 
PLANS of Cottages and Villas prepared for 
Builders at moderate charges by draughtsman 
with varied London and provincial experience ; 
tracings of plans; quantities, specifications, 
etc.—Box 9157. 
PAPERHANCING wanted (piecework); high 
reliefs, anaglyptas, leathers, embossed papers, 
soirettes, tekko, fabricons, canvas, emdeca, and 
all latest productions; artistic panelling and 
special designs: town or country.—Logan, 49, 
Mostyn Road, Brixton, S.W. 


PRACTICAL Builder, with thorough knowledge 
of the trade, wishes to represent a first-class 
builder merchant; smart and energetic.—Ap- 
ply John Hibbitt, jun., 19, Melton Road, Oak- 
ham, Rutland. 9164 


THE Association of Builders’ Foremen and 
Clerks of Works, 56, Old Bailey, K.C.—Expe- 
rienced Foremen and Clerks of Works can be 
obtained by applying to the Secretary, Mr. 
J. W. Sawyer, 214, Clapham Road, S.W. Com- 
petent foremen and clerks of works are. in- 
vited to join this Association. 8289 


WALKINC or Working Foreman Decorator 
seeks Berth. Keen estimator. Used to large 
bodies of men. West-End experience. Able to 
superviss any branch and interview clients. 
Life abstainer.—A. G., 22, Melrose-avenue, 
Streatham-road, Mitcham. 91435 


Competitions Open, 
9d. per line. 


CITY OF BRADFORD. 
COMPETITION. 

The Bradford Corporation invite COMPETI. 
TIVE DESIGNS for the RE-PLANNING of 
STREETS in the Central Area of the Oity of 
Bradford. Mr. Reginald Blomfield, R.A., will 
act as Assessor. First prize £500, second prize 
£300, and third prize £200. 

Particulars may be obtained on application 
to the undersigned, accompanied by a deposit 
of £1 1s. 0d., but in ease the partioulars and 
plan are returned within ten days after re- 
ceipt thereof then the deposit of £1 1s. Od. will 
be returned 

FREDERICK STEVENS, Town Clerk. 

Town Hall, Bradford, 

19th November, 1914, 9077 


Appointments Vacant. 
6d. per line. 


ARCHITECT’S first-class Assistant required 
for large factory extension in Birmingham; 
must be thoroughly capable and had experi- 
ence of similar work; knowledge of steelwork 
and ferro-concrete indispensable.—Apply, stat- 
ing salary required, with testimonials and 
particulars of experience.—Box 9158. 


WANTED, Draughtsman; London; knowledge 
of steel structural work and _ estimating.— 
Apply by letter, stating age and salary re- 
quired.—Box 9160. 


WANTED immediately, Junior Assistant to 
Urban District Council Surveyor and In- 
spector of Nuisances.—Send references and 
quote lowest salary to ‘‘ Dorset.’’—Box 9163. 


Miscellaneous. 
6d. per line. 


ARCHITECT’S small provincial practice or 
partnership required; succession to practice 
after sufficient experience.—Box 9148 


BUILDER’S Business for Sale.—In consequence 
of the division of the estate of the late Mr. 
William Woods, of Hartford, Cheshire, the 
executors are willing to sell this old-established 
and successful business as a going concern; 
one or two members of the family will, if de- 
sired, remain interested in the business.—For 
particulars. etc., apply Chas. Healey, Accoun- 
tant, 6, King Street, Warrington. 9141 


BOOKS.—Books on Building Trades, Engineer- 
ing, Educational, Literary, Technical, and all 
other subjects; second-hand at half prices: 
new at 25 per cent. discount; catalogue free; 
state wants; books sent on approval; books 
bought; best prices given.—W. and G. Foyle, 
121-123, Charing Cross Road, London, W.C. 


TO ARCHITECTS COMPETING. 
SCHEMES & pet tele Na, ENCINEERING 
(Lighting, Heating, Ventilation, and Sanita- 
tion), and Architectural Metal Work, supplied 
free of charge of STRODE & CO., Ltd., 48, 
Osnaburgh Street, London, N.W. 


SECOND-HAND Optioal Mart 

For the Purchase and Sale of 
LEVELS, THEODOLITES, DRAWING INSTRS. 
—Clarkson’sa, 338, High Holborn, London, W.C. 
(Opposite Gray’s Inn Road). 


ARCHITECTS and Surveyors.—Partnerships.— 
Successions—or Amalgamations. For intro- 
ductions to gentlemen with experience and 
capital available to purchase, or for particu- 
lars of partnerships and practices for sale, 
town or country, apply to Goodchilds, 29, 
Southampton Salas, Chancery Lane, or 
329, High Holborn, W.C. The recognised Part- 
nership Agents for the Profession. Mortgages 
negotiated. 

C. JENNINCS AND CO, can supply woodwork 
of any description at short notice; Stairs, 
Balusters, Newels, Handrails, Sashbars, Mould. 
ings, Joinery; support British industry; refuse 
foreign doors; we compete; send 1s. 6d. (export 
5d. extra) for the most up-to-date illustrated 
list of builders’ woodwork and timber in the 
world, four-fold brass jointed boxwood rule 
included; will return money in exchange if 
not worth 2s. 6d. to you.—981, Pennywell Road, 
Bristol. 

TYPEWRITING; architect’s and builders’ 
specifications and reports a speciality; testi- 
monials copied; send for price list; prompt, 
cheap, and  accurate—Address. “Typist,” 
Typewriting Office, 65, Marsham Street, West- 
minster. 9162 
FOR Sale, Fletcher’s History of Architecture ; 
Architectural styles, Rosengarten; Emden’s 
Building Contracts, Moore’s Sanitary Engi- 
neering: new condition; also three-screw 15-in. 
level; cheap (Yorkshire.)—Box 9142. 


OWNER of fireproof concrete partition wishes 
to sell patent; thoroughly sound proposition, 
approved in practical use: low price, includ- 
ing moulds and large stock of steel plates.— 
Full particulars.—Box 9155 


Contracts Open. 
9d. per line. 


KENT EDUCATION COMMITTE 


TO BUILDERS AND CONTRACTO 
EYNSFORD COUNCIL SCHOOL 


The Committee invite tenders for th 
tion of Alterations and Improvements 
Sanitary arrangements required to be 
out at the above-named premises. 

The Specification, prepared by th 
mittee’s Architect, Mr. Wilfrid H. 
M.S.A., of Sessions House, Maidstone 
can be seen and further information ¢ 
at the Offices of the Correspondent, ] 
sack, Esq., Bayham Road, Sevenoaks 
at the Offices of the Committee, Session; 
Maidstone, Kent, or at the School 
during School hours, on and after 
the 22nd February, 1915, until the ti 
pointed for the delivery of the tende 

The Committee do not bind thems 
accept the lowest or any tender. 

Tenders (on the form to be obtained 
plication) must be addressed to the Ch 
of the_ Buildings Sub-Committee, { 
House, Maidstone, in a sealed envelo 
dorsed: ‘Tender Sanitary Improy 
Eynsford Council School,” and must 
warded so as to reach him not later th; 
on Friday, the 5th March, 1915. 

FRAS. W. CROOK 

‘ Seer 

Sessions House, Maidstone Kent. 

9th February, 1915. 


Auction Sales. 
9d. per line. 
By Order of The New Tivoli, Lt¢ 
STRAND. | 
To Colonial or Corporate Bodies, Ins 
Companies, Bankers, Land Societie; 
tractors, and Publie Caterers. 
THE TIVOLI SITE. 
In the heart of Theatre Land. 
A VALUABLE FREEHOLD BUILD: 
PROPERTY OF 
10,720 sup. ft., 
§ situate in one of 
THE CHOICEST AND MOST PROM 
PARTS | 
of this World-renowned Public Thorou 
having | 
THREE IMPORTANT FRONTAGH 
122 ft. 6 in. to the south side of the { 
91 ft. 8 in. to Adam Street, and 76ft. 11 
Durham House Street, on which former! 
the Tivoli Theatre of Varieties and b. 
premises known as Nos. : 
65 to 70, 704, 71, and 73, STRAND, and 17, 
STREET. | 
THE SITE IS OPPOSITE THE ADE! 
, THEATRE, q 
midway between Charing Cross Statio 
the Cecil and Savoy Hotels, and is ce} 
placed for access to all parts of the. 
polis. The widening of the roadway now 
carried out by the London County Coun 
create | 
UNRIVALLED BUILDING ADVANTA 
by which a lofty and noble block of pu 
commercial offices, business premises, 
tute, stores, high-class restaurant, or pl 
public entertainment can easily and ec 
cally be erected, the site being prac 
cleared down to a sub-basement level, 
the benefit of a massive retaining roa 
recently erected to the Strand frontage. 
VACANT POSSESSION WILL BE GI’ 
MESSRS. FAREBROTHER, ELLIS, AN 
are instructed by The New Tivoli, Ltd., t 
by AUCTION, at the MART, Tokenhouse| 
E.C., on THURSDAY, MARGH 25 next, al 
o’clock precisely, the above highly imp) 
FREEHOLD BUILDING SITE | 
Particulars, with plans and conditic 
sale, obtained of Messrs. GOVER & 
Solicitors, 12, Old Jewry Chambers, | 
Messrs. H. H. WELLS & SONS, Solicito 
Paternoster Row, E.C.: at the AUC 


MART; and of the AUCTIONEERS, 29, 
Street, E.C. | 
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OURNAL. 


VOLUME 41, No. 1051. 


EDITORIAL. 


T is succinctly reported that “ the Record Committee 

| of the London County Council has received appli- 
cations for the renumbering of three places 
numbered 13, the suggested alterations bemg 11A and 
124. The applications have not been acceded to.” 
That is to say, the Council very properly declined to 
lend countenance to a silly superstition. Appalling 
numbers of people who are otherwise apparently quite 
sane will unblushingly confess their belief that thirteen 
is an unlucky number, and certainly they make it so to 
the owner of the building bearing it. If it is a private 
house, there is difficulty in letting it, and the daring 
spirit who braves the risks, being 7fso facto more or 
less of a materialist, expects a material reduction in the 
rent. In the case of business premises, the number, 
being of less importance than the trader’s name, 1s keot 
inconspicuous or, where supervision is lax, 18 sup- 
pressed, because of the known reluctance of numbers 
of people to deal with an establishment of evil omen. 
Lest it may be thought that nothing could be more 
outrageously absurd, we may say that, within our 
experience, the objection has been extended, with 
perverted ingenuity, to numbers which, when added 
together, show 13 as the product—175, for example. 
It is all very idiotic, and the action of the Council in 
refusing to pander to such imbecility is not to be 
questioned; but, nevertheless, the application was 
obviously based on the very practical grounds which 
we have endeavoured to make clear. 


‘ 
ae 


“ Art underground’’ is no longer a monopoly of 
the Metropolitan Railway, whose charming posters 
have made the phrase popular. In the basement of 
the British Museum there are underground galleries, 
to which, as a precaution against air-raids, such art 
treasures as the Elgin Marbles, and parts of the 
Assyrian Collection, have been deported. From the 
walls of the National Gallery scores of pictures have 
been removed and taken below ground, with a more 
rational excuse than that given by a Minister of State 
—was it Palmerston?—-for concealing the Turner 
collection in the cellars—“ Ars est celare artem.” 


“ sie su 
* ae * 


Other institutions that are availing themselves of 
what Mr. Thomas Atkins would call their “ funk- 
holes” are the London Museum, which is specially 
solicitous for its Old Chelsea and Bow China (a bomb 
in the Bow collection would quite outclass the 
proverbial “bull in a china shop”); the Natural 
History Museum, which recognises the fragility of the 
Great Auk’s egg; and the Guildhall Art Gallery, 
whence, with other objects a very special Constable— 
“Fording the River”—has been removed from its 
customary station lest a worse thing happen to it. On 
the other hand, two new collections have been placed 
on view at the Tate Gallery, where the special loan 
exhibition of cartoons and drawings made by Alfred 


Stevens for the decoration of Dorchester House 
remain open for some months to come, as willa 
large and very interesting collection of water-c 
and other drawings by Turner, comprising his V 
sketch-books, a few drawings of York, and a 
thirty studies made at Petworth. But upon — 
grounds is it assumed that the Tate Gallery is mr 
from the attacks against which the other institu 
(except the Imperial Institute) deem it necessa: 
make provision ? 


% * * x 


Talking of underground art, there has be 

serious proposal—the seriousness suggesting 
deficiency in the sense of humour—that since s 
people go to museums the more portable of the ot 
they contain should be exhibited in cases at the ra 
stations !—the supply to be frequently changed. 
a proposal is not so very much more idiotic than tl 
letting British Museum, Scuth Kensington, 
National Gallery exhibits go the rounds of the 
vincial cities, which would then get something like 
fair share of enjoyment out of the national collec 
from which they are now shut off by distance. | 
robust example of those irrefragable theories tl 
practice break down as completely as the Old CI 
and Bow crockery collection might be confic 
expected to do on its first journey to Manches' 
Sheffield. 


* = = * 


These fantastically foolish proposals may pe 
serve to emphasise the strong common sense 
project of which we may expect to see the imme 
revival, in prospect of the industrial expansion ¢ 
auent on the cessation of imports from e 
countries and on the necessity for compensatin 
loss in imports to those countries by more ene 
competition in neutral markets. Why, it has 
asked, should our museums be almost exclusively 
with antiquities and curiosities? Why should th 
exemplify or illustrate present-day activity and a 
record and promote progress in industrial art, s¢ 
and manufacture? ‘Tentative efforts in this dir 
are rather numerous, but have not greatly pros 
Apparently they have suffered the doom of 
ordinated and unconcerted effort ; and if we are tc 
a Government Department of Industry, one of its 
agencies should be a chain of industrial museum: 
trally controlled, and each of them an up-to-date 
of the general industrial position. Free librarie 
and there have taken some few steps in this dire 
and, until proper buildings can be erected, might 
to start a movement that should be organised al 
as thoroughly as the Labour Exchanges, to wh 
seems to us to be a necessary complement. Fi 
museum service—the mere exhibition of mal 
and elucidation of processes—would be almost th 
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ie possible functions of the Industrial and Commer- 
Exchange, which should include technical educa- 
by every available means making for the industrial 
commercial expansion and prosperity which the 
our Exchanges can certainly facilitate but cannot 
ctly promote. 


a = = = 


will not be enough, however, to spread industrial 

‘commercial information. Much more aggressive 
cs will be necessary if we are to make successful 
onenemy trade. Sir William Ramsay, F.R.S., in 
very striking address at the annual meeting of the 
jloyers’ Parliamentary Association, has left us in 
loubt that for years past the Germans have been 
ing unscrupulous and deadly warfare against 
sh trade. “It is,” he said, “the bringing of the 
‘y machinery of the State to bear on the minutiz 
ommerce which makes it impossible for private 
prise to compete with such methods. One article 
‘another is attacked as opportunity offers ; British 
ufacture is killed, and Germany acquires a 
opoly. No trade is safe. And the result of such 
esses which have been obtained in most of the 
sets of the world has been to convince the German 
yn that Great Britain is a decadent nation, no 
er worthy of the proud position she occupies, 
‘fn to the core, and only needing a good push to 
to destruction. Hence the struggle we are now 
ged in.’ 


> 2 2 = 


5 we recorded in our issue of February 3rd, in the 
tt of the annual meeting of the National Federa- 
of Building Trades Employers, the Council of the 
‘ration agreed to collaborate with the British 
meers’ Association with the object of bringing 
“e the Government a scheme for the establishment 
vinisterial Department of Industry. It was a wise 
aon, and Sir William Ramsay’s revelations should 
nce the Federation of the vital importance of 
“pt action. It is time to fight, witn all the 
vledge and energy, skill and strategy we can 
and, the insidious subterranean and submarine 
sess methods of the Germans, and in order to do it 
cually we must sink petty internal rivalries and 
ye national solidarity. We must, in a manner, pool 
esources, and also get the aid of the Government 
nly in repulsing the underhand German attacks, 
'bounties and subsidies, and their systematic 
‘mandering of freights—but in carrying on the 
mercial war against them aggressively and 
ively. No one doubts for a moment that we have 
y superior forces at command—better brains, 
tf inventiveness, more delicate artistry, incom- 
oly greater skill of hand. Our one pressing need 
| economic co-ordination and scientific direction of 

forces, and for that we must look to the 
imment, because, as Sir William Ramsay’s 
ples show, private or semi-public enterprise has 
'd itself inadequate to so vast and complicated a 


* %* % * 


vw difficult it is to overtake and arrest a mis- 
/ption has been too abundantly demonstrated in 
ase of the Chancellor of the Exchequer’s unfortu- 
(remark—made in a moment of tremendous 
‘cupation with the weightiest matters of State— 
ie “ did not think this the time to embark in great 
ipal enterprises which had no reference to 
/ss." As we stated at the time, that utterance 
sopen to serious misconstruction, and would 
nly be wrested into an excuse for timorous 
nony, although we knew quite well that it was 
t to be interpreted in the light of previous 
tations to let the nation pursue as far as possible 
brmal course of activity in spite of the war. Even 


the Housing of the Working Classes Committee of the 
London County Council has fallen into this misconcep- 
tion. By order of the Local Government Board, it has 
prepared a scheme for dealing with the Brady Street 
area in Bethnal Green under Part II. of the Housing of 
the Working Classes Act, 1890, but in submitting the 
scheme it cites the above quoted passage from the 
Chancellor’s speech as a counsel of inaction, which, as 
we have previously shown, it was never intended to be. 


Our view, steadily maintained from the outset, is 
justified to the utmost in the reply by the Local 
Government Board to the Committee’s representations. 
The Board state that they “ have the authority of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer for saying that the 
passages quoted were not intended to apply to a work 
such as the one in question.” On a judicial view of 
the situation, nobody could fairly assume that they 
were; but the L.C.C. triennial election, falling due in 
March, 1916, limits the horizon. A show of tender 
regard for the ratepayer’s pocket cannot. in this 
particular instance annul the known obligation to 
build, but can be adroitly turned to effectual account 
in the gentle art of electioneering. We speak not as 
partisans, but as publicists; and that our observation 
on electioneering devices is strictly impartial will be 
conceded when we add that it can be easily adapted to 
apply with equal force to the opposition side of the 
argument. A plague of both their Houses, and of 
their eternal housing wrangles! What really concerns 
us is the possible effect of the Committee’s pessimistic 
example upon other authorities, and against this we 
enter an emphatic protest. Such a policy is not merely 
pusillanimous, it is unpatriotic. 


Se 


* * x * 


It is decidedly interesting to watch the development 
of the two schools of thought in which town-planners 
are ranging themselves. In the one there are those 
whose interests are mainly sociological and ethical ; on 
the other, those whose aims are more markedly practi- 
cal. Between them there is much the same difference 
that distinguishes pure from applied mathematics. 
Fusion of these schools is hardly possible, but they 
need not oppose each other, and they can be mutually 
helpful, as tc a certain extent they have been already ; 
the one being perhaps the more fertile in ideas, and the 
other having the greater facility in crystallising them. 


* * 2 * 


It is to the latter school, to the men of action, rather 
than to the theorists, that attention will be chiefly given 
when the choice lies between precept and practice, as 
too frequently it does, with the result of too “ business- 
like” an issue; the ideal being a mingling in just pro- 
portion of doctrine and conduct. It may be that the 
conferences on the rebuilding of Belgium will bridge 
over, at least temporarily, the visibly widening fissure 
between the two schools. At all events, it is gratifying 
to see that talk is being succeeded by action, and that 
in April next there is to be held a town-planning exhibi- 
tion, having special relation to the immediate needs of 
Belgium. It is as yet too early for the precise cha- 
racter of the exhibits to have been determined in detail. 
There will be, of course, the usual plans, photographs, 
and models ; but while these are certainly indispensable 
they are not fully adequate, and we suggest that they 
should be supplemented with select examples of the 
actual materials of construction, with particulars, in two 
or three languages, of quality, prices, and sources. 
Not very much space would be required. In 
an ordinary exhibition the trader naturally tries to 
make his stand impressive by its magnitude, but in the 
present instance, that object being beside the mark, 
samples need not be multiplied, yet they would, 
nevertheless, give a thoroughly practical character to 
an exhibition that, in their absence, must fall 
lamentably short of a full measure of utilitarian value. 


A 
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HERE -AND THERE. 


HE bringing home of treasures from abroad has 
often been marked by ill fate, and prominence 
in the annals must be given to the adventures of 

the Elgin Marbles—now at last removed from sublime 
risk in the ground floor gallery of the British Museum 
to comparative security in the basement. The Earl of 
Elgin, our Ambassador to the Porte in 1799. had 
trouble enough, in the first place, to get hold of the 
sculptures on the Acropolis, not so much with the 
Turkish authorities as with the Houses of Parliament 
and the people at home. A “Memorandum on the 
Subject of the Earl of Elgin’s Pursuits in Greece ” was 
published in 1810, and:this, [ havesno doubt, would 
furnish me with a wealth of data, but it is not at hand, 
and the present occasion must be served by a few 
facts from other sources. In the British Museum guide 
to the department of Greek and Roman antiquities. I 
read that “ Lord Elgin’s agents refrained to a iarge 
extent from taking sculptures whose removal would 
cause injury to the surrounding architecture,” and else- 
where it is recorded that in 1801 the Earl procured a 
firman authorising him to remove “a few blocks of 
stone with inscriptions and figures”; so with the aid 
of a swarm of labourers, under the superintendence of 
Lusieri, he removed most of the remaining figures in 
the pediments of the Parthenon, together with the 
greater part of the metopes and the frieze; which 
would seem to show that he made good use of his 
opportunity—much better use than did Morosini, the 
Venetian general, who, in 1687, after the powder 
explosion had blown off the roof and much of the sides 
of the Parthenon, tried to take down the central group 
of the west pediment, and by sheer clumsiness brought 
the whole crashing to the ground. Yet, having at 
length secured them, Lord Elgin was only at the com- 
mencement of his worries, for when the Marbles were 
on their way to this country they were wrecked at 
Cerigo, and divers were engaged for three years in 
fishing them up. Eventually, as we know, they arrived 
here, and then began a storm of abuse for the Earl, 
who was accused of “vandalism, rapacity, and 
dishonesty ”; and, further, it was questioned whether 
the Marbles were worth much artistically. As regards 
the vandalism,time has proved that if the sculptures had 
remained in position they would have suffered exceed- 
ingly from the weather (and, in these later days, from 
the smoke of New Athens), while as regards the 
rapacity, it would appear that if it was a financial 
speculation, the Earl came off badly, for the sum voted 
at length by Parliament in 1816 was £35,000, which 
left him nearly £20,000 out of pocket over the trans- 
action. 


¥ xe * & 


From two correspondents during the past week I 
have received newspaper cuttings which are not lkely 
to have caught the eye of the general reader, and on 
that account they deserve mention in these columns. 
The first is from Paris, describing M. Poincaré’s official 
visit, 1 {0~) the Petite sh alais étox ¢seen (te welirencn 
and Belgian exhibits for the Panama-Pacific 
Exposition, the former comprising, among other 
things, a series of photographs of the towns 
which the Germans have got in their maw, the 
latter comprising, above all, Boucher’s tapestries of the 
Battles of Alexander. But the point that strikes me 
in connection with this matter is not so much the 
exhibits themselves, but the gathering of them together 
in the very midst of a time of War, when we might have 
expected the French to excuse themselves the pains. 


relating to a new building, of which the archite. 
described as “ Mr. H. G. Crothall Friba.” This s¢; 
thing we expect to find among the stock witticisr, 
the Christmas play, but in a newspaper it ha 
uncomfortable look. 


%* * * * 


There are few things under the sun that Shakes), 
has not referred to, and the arts of building ar 
among them. Of the architect as a professional; 
there 1s no mention whatever in the plays; only , 
indeed, does his name occur, ana that in a figur’ 
sense, Marcus, in “ Titus Andronicus,” speaking ¢; 
irreligious Moor as the “ chief architect and plott: 
these woes.” But this is to be expected, 
Shakespeare was contemporary with John Th 
who may be taken as representative of the arch: 
of his age, and it is a nice point whether we are tt 
John Thorpe a designer or a master-builder. | 
image of the celebrated book of drawings in q: 
Elizabethan perspective comes to mind in read 
passage in the second part of “King Henry 
Fourth,” where Lord Bardolph says: 

When we mean to build, 

We first survey the plot, then draw the model; 
And when we see the figure of the house, 
Then must we rate the cost of the erection ; 
Which, if we find outweighs ability, 

What do we then but draw anew the model 


In fewer offices, or at last desist 
To build at all? 


from which we may infer that in Shakespeare’: 
there was probably the same trouble over disci 
plans as we are familiar with at the present time, | 
the architect sets before his client the Institute ; 
of Professional Charges to substantiate his cla! 
a proper 24 per cent. on the estimated cost. Anc! 
we get the companion picture, like Vesuvius at 
and Vesuvius in Eruption, for after drawing a !1 
with the plucking down of a kingdom, Lord Bar) 
adds: 

Like one that draws the model of 1a house 

Beyond his power to build it; who, half through, 

Gives o’er and leaves his part-created cost 

A naked subject to the weeping clouds, 

And waste for churlish winter’s tyranny. 
But it is the building workmen that claim | 
mention by Shakespeare. The best known refe! 
is that one of Smith the weaver in the second p! 
“ King Henry the Sixth”: 

Sir, he made a chimney in my father’s house, and the! 
are alive at this day to testify it. 


In the same play Sir Humphrey Stafford excl! 
Villain! thy father was a plasterer. 
And Jack Cade, speaking of one of the children: 
Earl of March, declares that he was stolen by a bj 
woman, and 
Became a bricklayer when he came of age, 


And if these are but references to a workaday W 
surely the Archbishop of Canterbury, im °: 
Henry the Fifth,” lifts matters to a higher plane | 
he mentions: 

The singing masons building roofs of gold, 


which seems to take away the plumber’s priority _ 
matter of vocal music. 


= * * * 


Time always brings its revenges, but the stati 
Joan of Arc at Longwy diu not justify the folld 
inscription written by the Germans on its ped! 
“The Maid of Orleans was always the enemy ( 


English. The French are to-day fighting by the 
of the English, hence Joan of Arc cannot be wi! 
French. She is with us.” Consequently the name 
be cut anew—Johanna von Ark. 

UBIQ: 


My Paris correspondent also gives me the interesting 
information that most of the Ecole des Beaux-Arts 
men are at the front, and that up to the time of writing 
twenty-one had been officially reported killed. My 
other correspondent sends me a newspaper cutting 
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foe PLATES: 


~ostral Column, Place de la Concorde, Parts. 
TE Place de la Concorde is not only a magnificent 

example of civic planning on a grand scale, but 

is rich in its embellishments. There are the two 
‘tains on either side of the Obelisk of Luxor, the 
/t seated statues at the corners, the fine sculptures of 
‘es on high pedestals at the entrance to the Champs 
4ées and the Tuileries Gardens, respectively, and, 
‘east, the series of rostral columns, of one of which 
‘how a detail. Hiuttorff was chiefly responsible for 
embellishment of the Place as we know it to-day, 
‘the rostral columns are especially characteristic of 
snanner in design. This type of column is taken 
) the Roman examples, in which the rostra or bows 
rips on either side of the shaft served as emblems 
imemorative of naval victories. In the Paris 
iaple, of course, they have no such significance, 
ig purely decorative in their application. The 
Inns, which are of bronzed iron, serve as gas 
dards. 

Monument in Cemetery of Pere Lachaise. 
‘ye monument illustrated this week is the family 
» of Frochot, who was Prefect of the Devartment 
‘e Seine in the time of Napoleon. It is a simple vet 
] composition, the sculptured panels being 
trably embodied. Godde was the architect, Rage 
1 responsible for the sculptures, and Plantar 
cuted the carved ornament. Though of stone, it is 
.d that the monument cost 20,000 francs (£800). 


A Florentine Window. 

‘ais example—the last in this series—is a variant of 
cone illustrated last week. It does not call for 
‘ription, its points of interest being obvious. 


ower of Jewels at Panama-Pacific Ex position. 
aie American exhibition buildings are always note- 
yhy for their architectural merit, and those of the 
“coming Panama-Pacific Exposition give promise 
cceeding anything of the kind that has yet been 
apted. There will be many wonderful structures. 
12 time ago we published an illustration of the huve 
lse of Horticulture in course of construction. We 
\reproduce some photographs and plans of a still 
) remarkable design—the Tower of Jewels. 
1igh the scaffolding obscures it in the latest view 
gable, the strong and adventurous character of the 
sm is apparent. Mr. Thomas Hastings is the 
*tect of the Tower, full particulars of which will 
und on p. 92 of this issue. 


Roman Ornament. 
he two examples shown on the plate are both 
(ordinarily vigorous, though in both there is the 
lency to coarseness’ which is frequent in Roman 
inent. 


New School of Architecture, Liver pool. 
| studying this plate, showing a detail of the Hall 
vasts in the new School of Architecture for 
v-pool University, reference should be made to the 
1 illustrations of the building which were published 
(rissue for February 3. 


Design for an Entrance to a Museum. 

¥. R. A. Duncan’s design for an entrance to a 
‘um does not quite hit the happy medium between 
ess and exuberance, but its tendency towards 
Semphasis may be counted for virtue in a young 
ner. A student who begins baldly is apt to end 
Ithe same fault, for he early arrives at a dead-end, 
Meas the excesses—or perhaps one had better say 
'|>dundancies—of youth give scone for a weeding 

Tuning process that makes for strength. A little 
4} restraint, especially in the pediment and the door- 
Filing, and a little less manifest anxiety to express 
ght What should have been merely suggested or 


insinuated as to the purpose of the building, would 
have given dignity and repose to a design that 1s never- 
theless highly creditable to its author and to the Archi- 
tectural Association School, in which he is a student. 
Quite evidently the A.A. School is doing excellent 
work, and quite obviously it does not repress 
originality. 


BROPESSORME RIO ha ON  THEs ARTS 
ORR LH rae MeaGOUN ERTIES. 


ROFESSOR E. S. PRIOR, A.R.A., delivered last 
week two of the four lectures comprised in his 
Architecture course for this session at the Royal 

Academy. His first lecture was introductory on the 
Romanesque and Gothic arts of the Low Countries, 
and the second reached the great period of the Flemish 
style. Of some of its forms and expressions the origim, 
incidentally, was interestingly traced to the English 
development of architectural church style which is 
called “Decorated.” Its sources are to be found 
farther back, in “monastic” art. But for the intrinsic 
character of the Flemish style we must search among 
its own conditions, and particularly in the material 
development of the great Flemish towns of Bruges 
and Ypres in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, 
and of Ghent, and especially Antwerp, in the 
sixteenth. 

Among the conditional impulses were the materials 
of sits sculpture—Tournai marble, say, and Dinant 
copper—which were fitted for object sculpture, and 
thus contributory to an arts and crafts movement. 
Bruges, commercial centre of European luxury, 
expressed itself in sumptuous church furniture, which, 
in association with architecture, illustrates one product 
of the fifteenth century style in the Low Countries, 
and its rich decorative intention transformed their 
architecture itself. Following this transition, we find 
architectural structure put into the background, the 
building skeleton of arches and vaults disappearing 
behind elaborate panellings and traceried ornaments. 
Within the churches, furniture in all materials multi- 
plied, and tracery, pinnacles, tabernacles, and other 
decorative resolutions of architectural structure were 
used as a stylistic ornament. Without, the structure 
of facade and spire was treated as furniture and 
tabernacle work. In the Town Halls, the necessarily 
oblong block of structure took on conspicuously the 
likeness of immense, richly ornamented caskets. 

Another characteristic, also controlled by the 
materials to hand, was the broad colour effect got from 
blended brick and stone. Hence the charm of this 
Flemish architecture, of which the essential quality 
may be said to be its picturesqueness: suggestive, 
brilliant, sensitive, without the intellectual perfections 
achieved by Greek singleness of spirit or the integrity 
of French constructional purpose. This “ picturesque ” 
arts and crafts architecture is essentially the art of 
cities, and it was in this architecture of citizens that 
the great change of style, associated in our minds with 
the sixteenth century, occurred. The stone jewellery 
of the older characteristic Gothic was discarded for 
classic ornament, and the Renaissance style appeared. 

This implied that the masonic craftsman had been 
superseded by, in the modern sense, the “ architect.” 
What had been happening under pressure of conveni- 
ence and necessity was that the building artist was 
finding architecture in the facts of the buildings, 
though only now was he able to cast aside the 
concealing and inconsequential fancv dress. At the 
same time there had grown up a public to whom the 
knowledge of Italian decoration appealed. Against 
this sense of design, of fitness, of constructive 
proportion, and selection of ornament was fighting an 
ornamental faculty divorced from structure, the 
prodigality of the inventive ornamentalist. 
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T last week’s meeting of the Royal Institute of 
British Architects Mr. A. N. Prentice, F.R.I.B.A., 
read a paper on “Architectural Sculpture in 

Spain.” He remarked that Spain was perhaps the one 
country in Europe where the happy intermingling of 
these sister arts could be profitably studied. The pro- 
fusion of decorative sculpture exhibited in the 
buildings might be traced to a characteristic love of 
display inherited from the Moors. These sculptures 
were little known in our own country, and on a first visit 
to Spain the architectural student, already familiar 
with Gothic sculpture in England, France, or Italy, 
would be astonished at the richness and voluptuousness 
of the work when brought face to face with many 
examples. No Spanish sculptor had ever risen to the 
fame of a Donatello or a Michael Angelo, but the 
country had produced native talent of a very high 
order, quite unsurpassed by any in England during 
the same period. 

Mr. Prentice proceeded to sketch the development of 
architectural sculpture in Spain, which received a great 
impulse at the commencement of the twelfth century 
when French princes crossed the frontier to war against 
the Moors. Accompanying them came numerous 
prelates, and afterwards followed architects and 
sculptors. The influence of the great ecclesiastical 
order of Cluny was soon felt, and the Romanesque 
style gradually developed. The imagination of the 
Romanesque stone-cutters lavishly displayed on 
monuments and in churches could be admired on the 
double capitals in the cloisters of Santo Domingo de 
Silos. They were all richly carved with Bible subjects, 
with beast forms, fantastic monsters, and familiar 
scenes from human life. 

With few exceptions the new churches were of 
moderate size. Their type was that of the basilica, with 
well-marked transepts, and occasionally at the crossing 
a lantern dome was added. At Toro, Zamona, and 
Salamanca this form of dome was further developed. 
It seemed to have been a feature on which the 
Spaniards exercised their ingenuity in evolving a type 
peculiarly their own. Santiago Cathedral, built after 
the same form of plan as St. Sernin at Toulouse, was 
the outstanding work of the new movement. Its 
wonderful Puerta de la Gloria was described by Street 
as one of the grandest glories of Christian art. (A full- 
size plaster reproduction of this doorway is in the South 
Kensington Museum.) At the church of San Vincente, 
at Avila, there was another beautiful portal, although 
one perhaps not so well known, to which additional 
charm was imparted by the introduction of quaint 
terra-cotta statuettes. The nave of this church, with 
its triforium and clerestory, was in the pure 
Romanesque style; indeed, the Romanesque style 
lasted jionger in Spain than anywhere else, and 
continued till as late as the fourteenth century. 

The tremendous activity of the thirteenth-century 
architects in France soon made an impression on 
Spanish architecture. The grave temperament of the 
Castilian was sympathetic to the severe French style, 
and as a result the cathedrals of Leon, Toledo, and 
Burgos came into existence modelled on buildings such 
as Amiens and Reims. The creative activity of the 
sculptors, stimulated by studies from life, produced 
work which deserved to rank with the best French 
examples, as, for instance, the figures on the portals of 
Leon, Burgos, and Tarragona Cathedrals. The 
sculptures at Burgos Cathedral were alone sufficient to 
indicate the proficiency of the stone-carver’s art; those 
in the cloisters bore traces of colour. The earlier 
carvings, and in particular the figure groups so happilv 
placed at the external angles of the cloisters, belonged 
to the opening years of the thirteenth century. 
Fortunately, up to the present, thev had not suffered 
from restoration. The colours were faded, but the vivid 


reds and blues, so much used by the Me 
decorators, could be easily seen, together with tray 
gilding. The graceful ease of the later works c¢ 
fourteenth and fifteenth centuries might be studi 
the door leading to the south transept. This 7 
is further enriched by magnificent wooden ¢ 
executed a century and a half later by order of B 
Acuna. 

Up to this time Spain was content to retan 
services of French sculptors as her teachers 
advisers. In the last third of the fifteenth cer 
however, Flemish carvers were induced to visit § 
and brought about a transformation of the art 
architecture the geometric severity of earlv G 
forms gave way to more flowing and sympa' 
lines, a taste had arisen for rich and re; 
ornamentation, and the mental activity, excited b 
importation of new styles, together with the incre; 
technical dexterity, led to the introduction of - 
remarkable buildings. 

Amongst the many Flemish architects who 
brought over to Spain at the end of the fift 
century, the names of Enrique de Egas and Juan 
stood out most prominently. Ferdinand and Is: 
commissioned the latter to erect the convent chur 
San Juan de los Reyes, at Toledo, to commemorat 
defeat of the Portuguese at Zoro in 1476, and ; 
same time they meant this church to be then 
resting-place. The building had a very bea 
interior. It consisted of a nave without aisles 
flanked with chapels. The sculpture took the fo 
elaborate decorations on the walls, statues of s 
curved Gothic tracery, with figures of children, an 
colossal coats-of-arms of the Catholic Kings, supp 
by eagles and accompanied by their badges and in 
Juan Guas, assisted by his brother Enrique, 
designed the family palace at Guadalajara for Cai 
Mendoza. Here the treatment was fantastic but 
appropriate to the southern climate. A charming 
was produced by the brilliant sunshine on the 
orange-coloured stonework, reflecting the cleat 
sky ; nor could it be denied that this patio, with it 
tiers of arcades, displaying the shields of the Mer 
and Luna families, and flanked with griffins and 
heraldic lions, had a certain amount of elegance 
quaintness. 

At Valladolid were two extraordinary examp 
this grotesque style, which the Spaniards designa 
Estilo Monstruoso—the facades of San Gregori 
San Pablo. The College of San Gregorio, comfy 
in 1496, was founded by the Bishop of Valencia 
sort of foundling hospital. There seemed to | 
record of the architect’s name, but the details, 1 
senting lions and figures of wild men, bore as 
resemblance to similar objects at Guadalajara 
would almost suggest that this was the work o 
younger Guas. In the centre panel there was a 
heraldic tree supporting a royal coat-of-arms 
lions, and surmounted by rich canopy work. On¢ 
side of the doorway were life-size warriors, and 
was a relief over the lintel representing the fot 
kneeling and dedicating his good work to St. Gre 

The other fagcade—viz., that of San Pablo—mig 
attributed, although it is only a conjecture, to 
Guas, the brother of Enrique. The refined d 
were quite as graceful as those at San Juan d 
Reyes, at Toledo. This was one of thegi 
specimens of a fifteenth-century doorway in C 
The whole sparkled with original fancy. Here the 
arts of sculpture and architecture were blended 
most pleasing manner, although the general | 
might perhaps be open to criticism. 

With the advent of the sixteenth century 0 
architects arose in Spain, notably the Honta 
of whom Juan de Hontafion was entrusted 
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guilding of the new Cathedral at Salamanca. 
- much delrberation it was decided not to pull 
the old cathedral, and the new structure rapidly 
ona site immediately adjoining. The west 
with its profuse adornment of sculpture, was the 
vortion of the fabric to be erected, developing later 
arches, slightly reminiscent of Peterborough. 
| twenty years later, after the erection of Segovia 
edral by the same architect, the Gothic style was 
joned in favour of the new Plateresque style and 
, of the early Italian Renaissance. 
ting this transition the “ Mudejar” style, as it was 
1, came into existence. In this connection the 
'@f the Escuelas Minores at Salamanca, 
cteristically set in a blank wall, was well worthy 
te as a specimen of civic architecture. 
the discovery of the New World: architecture 
oped a strong Renaissance feeling. A new style 
cally came into being, called the Plateresque. 
aame seemed to have been conveyed from the 
1 that its surface ornamentation and arabesques 
‘bled the carefully chiselled work of the silver- 
5. Spanish sculptors who had studied in the 
vs at Rome took part in the movement, and vied 
she late Gothic sculptors in decorating buildings 
‘a new garb. The old Gothic constructive 
ples still remained, the new birth being simplv a 
re into Classic detail of Gothic ornament. The 
‘or Philip Vigarni or Borgofia was one of the first 
me under the influence of the Plateresque. We 
| him in the capacity of architect undertaking the 
‘ding of the lantern dome of Burgos Cathedral. a 
el of rich Renaissance detail cleverly mixed with 
‘othic. Other sculptors who carried out work at 
ys were the Colonia family and Deago and Gil 
oe. 
‘the student of the Plateresque the buildings in 
anca would perhaps most strongly appeal. It 
a that city that Diego de Deza, Archbishop of 
‘e, added the fine Plateresque facade to the 
th of San Esteban, commonly called Santo 
ago. Previous to this the well-known facade to 
‘miversity Library at Salamanca had been erected 
| supposed designs of Enrique de Egas. It formed 
‘f the most brilliant examples of the reign of 


jand and Isabella, whose medallions are repre- 
| over the central pier of the doorways enclosed 
iframe with a Greek inscription. Armorial 
ngs, busts, and other ornaments, including a relief 
| Pope, were all skilfully worked into this unique 
(of architectural scenery. 

| Prentice proceeded to refer in detail to 
jens of sculpture on the sepulchral monuments in 
| where the finest and most perfectly preserved 
/gs were to be found 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


\ors dteclaim all responsibility for the statements made or opinions 
4’ by correspondents, who are asked to be brief, and te write on ene side 
te paper. Every communication must bear the name and address o 
the sender. 


| Direct Employment of Labour. 

2 Editors of THE ARCHITECTS’ AND BUILDERS’ 
JOURNAL. 

13—The leader in your issue of February 10 

fg on the above subject deserves to be laid to 

iby all who are minded to dispense with the 


38 contractor. There are others besides Mr. 
't Lawrence who are in a position to tell of the 
‘en economy in the direct employment of labour. 
er authority, Mr. T. E. Coleman, in his “ Pocket 
\or Estimating,” says, on page 33 : “ Occasionally 
gs are erected without the intervention of a 
* the work being placed under the supervision 


*xperienced foreman or clerk of works, whilst the 
1en are employed and paid direct, and materials 


purchased as required. Such buildings generally cost 
considerably more [the italics are mine], and also 
occupy a much longer time in construction than they 
would otherwise have done if executed by a general 
contractor under an ordinary building contract.” This 
method, the direct employment method, has a vogue 
among some landlords, and is fostered by subordinates 
on their estates in order to get into their own hands the 
management of building affairs for which they have 
had no special training, practical or artistic. 

In the case of the Theosophical Society, they need 
not lay “the flattering unction to their hearts” that 
with the return of peace the direct employment method! 
will promise any better than it did before the War, as 


compared with the usual custom of getting work done: 


under a building contractor. 


London, W.C. Re We COLUIER, FR IBA; 


AMERICAN SCULPTORS APPEAL AGAINST 
DESTRUCTION BY WAR. 


HE following resolution addressed to European 
belligerents was adopted by the National Sculp- 
ture Society of the United States of America on 

January 15 :— 

The National Sculpture Society of the United 
States of America, a society whose membership 
includes men of American birth and men of European 
birth, united by a common aim to cherish the art of 
sculpture in this country, hereby makes an earnest 
petition to all those now engaged in warfare, whether 
offensive or defensive ; and prays that they may respect 
and spare the world’s works of art, wherever found. 

Man’s pictures, sculptures, temples, and libraries are 
his monuments to the soul and its aspiration, and hence 
belong not only to the races that create them and the 
places that enshrine them, but to the whole world. 
They are held in trust, as an inheritance. Whether 
such memorials of the spirit are in France or in Ger- 
many, in Belgium or in Britain, in Austria or in Asia, 
the destruction of them shames the destroyer, and 
makes all people poorer. 

The National Sculpture Society does not portion 
blame or praise for acts of war when it states a fact 
which the best on both sides,acknowledge with sorrow, 
namely, that in the first five months of the present 
European war sacred monuments of art and science 
have been irreparably injured. Shrines that five 
months ago were living messages of art are now 
nothing but mournful memories in archeology. Look- 
ing toward the future rather than the past, tne society 
asks: Shall warring people continue such destruction 
as this they already deplore, and thus increase the 
weight of disgrace that already les heavy upon our 
twentieth-century civilisation ? 

Perhaps Europe herself has scarcely understood the 
pricelessness of her own monuments. .She grew up 
with them, she became used to them. Great architec- 
ture and great sculpture were her inherited common- 
places of daily life before ever Columbus set sail for our 
newer world. But the eyes of American artists are 
neither seared by war nor sated by custom. In our 
younger land, whose whole national artistic life cannot 
yet be counted by centuries, our artists know from 
pioneer experience that it is a difficult matter to pro- 
duce a nation’s masterpieces, and therefore they feel 
the more keenly that it is a crime to destroy them. 

The National Sculpture Society is gratefully aware 
of the debt our country owes to Europe for her help 
and sympathy in our effort to build here on our own 
soil a worthy national art. Will not Europe now 
further extend this obligation by showing us an 
example—heroic, perhaps, at the present hour—an 
example of that spirit of reverence in which all that 1s 
best in art is created and conserved? This our prayer 
springs from a hope and a good wish for all mankind. 


Roe, 
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THE STOWERS OF SIEWEUS: 


Rising to a height of 435 ft., and over- 
topping surrounding domes and arches by 
250 ft. or more, the Tower of Jewels fulfils 
its function as the dominating feature of 
the architectural scheme of the Panama- 
Pacific Exposition at San Francisco. To 
an elevation of 152 ft. above the ground 
the walls of the tower rise vertically, form- 
ing a cube, 120 ft. square in plan, the cube 
being pierced in a north and south direc- 
tion by a barrel arch, the soffit of which 
is 119 ft. above the court. The clear 
height of the vault is notable, and is made 
possible by two-hinged arches measuring 
126 ft. from the bottom hinge to the centre 
of the lower chord. Above the top of the 
cube the structure consists mainly of a 
series of cylindrical portions of variable 
and rapidly decreasing diameter, com- 
posed of balustrades, colonnades, and 
heavy belt courses. The outstanding 
ornament upon these upper decks is elabo- 
rate. The structure gains its name by 
the studding of its exterior with thousands 
of cut-glass ‘‘ jewels ” which, in the bright 
sun or under the searchlight beams at 
night, are expected to present a brilliant 
and dazzling spectacle. 

The main steel frame of the tower sup- 
ports an exterior shell of timber, plaster 
and staff. The great rectangular box 
below El. 152, as well as the flanking 
colonnades are self-supporting timber 
structures slightly tied back to the steel 
frame. The coffered ceiling of the barrel 
vault is suspended: from the steel arches. 
Above the rectangular section the succes- 
sive decks are carried upon timber 
brackets resting in seats provided on the 
steel frame and secured to it by rods and 
clip angles. Uponthese decks are framed 
the walls and outstanding ornaments of 
the tier above. 

The steel structure consists mainly of 
six frames, parallel to each other in plan, 
two of them vertical, the other four bat- 
tered. The two vertical frames, desig- 
nated as the interior frames, rise to an 
elevation of 364 ft., being 20 ft. centre to 
centre throughout. Two exterior frames 
are battered so as to meet the vertical in- 
terior frames at El. 335. The interme- 
diate frames also batter at half the rate of 
the exterior frames, and if produced 
would also intersect the interior frames at 
El. 335. The intermediate frames, how- 
ever, are discontinued at El. 228 to sim- 
plify the construction. Above El. 335 all 
columns are vertical. 

Below El. 152 the six frames are con- 
structed as two-hinged arches with elastic 
ties, their feet resting on twelve cast steel 
spherical bases, which are in turn sup- 
ported upon reinforced concrete slab foot- 
ings, capping pile clusters. 

Cross-bracing is introduced between the 
six frames, both in the planes of the main 
batter posts and in the planes of the lower 
vertical members of the main arches from 
Fl 126 to the ground. Bracing is further 
provided in the planes of the knee braces 
and the hip members of the arches. Hori- 
zontal bracing is placed at 20 ft. intervals 
vertically in the lower legs of the frame 
and at approximately 25 ft. vertical] inter- 
vals, immediately below’ the floors, 
throughout the upper reaches of the 
frame. 

The exterior walls consist only of staff 
and plaster on metal lath. spiked to the 
studding and furring timber. With the 
exception of a loose plank floor at El. 152, 
intended to protect the main plaster arch 
trom injury by falling objects, there are 
no complete floors in the building, the 
several decks extending but a few feet in- 


side the exterior walls. As spectators are 
not to be permitted within the tower, even 
these floor systems were considerably light- 
ened in the design. A live load of 50 lb. 
per square foot was taken to ensure stiff- 
ness, but was not carried into the column 
investigations. There are no interior par- 
litions. The staff was taken at 25 lb. per 
square foot, including the timber backing 
sticks, though not the main studding of 
the walls. Plaster on metal lath was taken 
at 25 lb. per square foot. The dead load- 
ing was therefore quite definitely known, 
and, with the estimated weight of the steel 
itself, could be combined with the wind 
loads, as described later, and carried to 
the next level below. 

The wind load as used was 24 lb. per 
square foot of vertical projection. Wind 
concentrations were then determined for 
the several levels, the wind between panel 
points on the steel frame being carried 


TOWER OF JEWELS, PANAMA-PACIFIC 
EXPOSITION : STEEL FRAME. 


equally to the floors above and below by 
the wall studding. The wind loads thus 
concentrated at the floor levels were dis- 
tributed among the several frames. Two 
cases were considered—wind parallel to 
the main frames and perpendicular to 
them. Having the panel point concentra- 
tions for the main frames in accordance 
with the above assumptions, a graphical 
stress diagram of the usual form was car- 
ried through. 

Below El. 152 the main frames were con- 
sidered to act as two-hinged arches, carry- 
ing the vertical and horizontal loads from 
the structure above as concentrations on 
their upper chords at the points of the 
column connections. About the east and 
west axis of the tower the stresses and, 
therefore, the frames are symmetrical, re- 
quiring three types of frame, two in each 
type, designated .respectively as the exte- 
rior, the intermediate, and the interior. 

In making the foundations, piles were 
driven in clusters under the feet of the 


| 
| 
twelve main columns, the numbers }; 
groups ranging from 25 to 42. The) 
in each footing are capped by a bli 
concrete, rectangular in plan to sy) 
arrangement of the piles. 

In addition to the main recta 
blocks, considerable concrete was yj 
subsequently in and about the casty 
bases for the support of timber col} 
A Well-graded 1:6 mixture was us) 
the piers. Six concrete troughs ¥ 
placed for the support of the steel tie , 
bers between the pins of the main aj 
These troughs were for the dual pyj 
of heat insulation and protection; 
bending under settlement of the roay 
the ties being placed as close to ths 
face as practicable. After the steel} 
tion was complete these troughs wer¢| 
with a 1: 8 concrete. i 

With the exception of the large 1) 
columns of the tower proper, all 1 
framing in the colonnades and the} 
courts 1s carried on spread footings} 
sand boxes introduced where nec 
to offer anchorage against ove 
wind moments. i 

For the feet of the two-hinged arg 
was thought that some provision sho} 
made to guard against indeternp 
bending in the legs, such as meet 
from unequal settlement of the fe 
tions, unsymmetrical wind or tempe| 
loads, or other such cases. A unifor) 
tribution of the load was, of ¢h 
desired between the cast steel base a 
concrete of the footing. All of thes} 
were accomplished by the use of | 
mental spherical bearing. Also si 
bearing greatly facilitated closin) 
arches in erection. 

These bases are of cast steel, circil 
plan, and 6 ft. in diameter. A ct 
spherical bearing, turned to a rads 
3 ft., was supported, concave upward} 
sixteen radial ribs. Into this sock| 
placed the convex bearing shoe whic} 
to the structural steel of the leg. | 

As regards stresses on the towerll 
evident that the enclosing of the steel] 
within the timber and plastered wall 
the burying of the tie members | 
the pavement of the court, mai 
reduce the temperature range to whil 
steel arches are subjected. It was! 
fore thought justifiable to neglect ter 
ture stresses. The wind stresses | 
diagonal tension rods were taken at} 
cent. of the stresses resulting from a) 
wind, and designed at 20,000 Ib. J] 
in. This was thought justifiable i 
of the considerable stiffness of the 4 
itself. 

The plans were prepared by the d} 
of works of the exposition compa 
which H. D. H. Connick is direct! 
A. H. Markwart assistant director of } 
The structural work and substructurl 
designed by Mr. Frank S. M. Hart: 
others under the immediate supervii) 
H. D. Dewell, chief constructional 
neer. The architectural design W 
Thomas Hastings, of New York. 

The first design of the structural 1f 
the tower was made by J. D. Gall 
consulting engineer, of San Francis! 
writer acting as his principal ass 
The steel contractors were Dyer Bri! 
of San Francisco, while the generaé 
tract, including all except the steel } 
was executed by Commary-Peé 
Company, Inc., also of San Francis} 

In a supplementary plate in the f? 
issue are shown illustrations of the ft} 
of the steel tower, views showing the? 
before removal of scaffolding and tht 
ber and steel framing, and dia@ 


showing the bracing at various elevall 
i 


B REBUILDING OF BELGIUM. 
as 


; 
{February 15 the Conference on the 
jing of Belgium was resumed at the 
hall (it will be remembered that the 
i} proceedings were reported in our 
or last week). 
(tHelleputte, the Belgian Minister of 
i(lture and Public Works, again pre- 
d@ The week-end had been spent by 
(legates in visiting the Garden City 
ehworth and the Garden Suburb at 
ristead. 
fj Raymond Unwin submitted a paper 
‘he Principles of Legislation in Re- 
tof Town Planning. ” The fact, he 
hat town planning schemes were 
t} to strictly circumscribed areas was 
cise of many difficulties. He was of 
411, therefore, that the plans for the 
ving of Belgian cities should embrace 

rl] the w hole of the country, and con- 
tly both the State and the municipal 
jovincial authorities should take the 
t, in hand, in order that overlapping 
Inbe avoided. . He suggested that the 
icle would be to leave to the smaller 
maicipal authorities all the details of 
qianning which concerned only their 
yirea, but that in all matters which 
eally affected the adjoining areas, the 
ijhould be carried out bv the superior 
nity. 
riassor Adshead explained that the 
vi Planning Institute had decided to 
bie the good work commenced by that 
ung by organising facilities for con- 
ns, studies, and exhibitions in con- 
Hi), with the question of rebuilding Bel- 
m (particulars of which are given 
iV. 
IrG. Montagu Harris, chairman of the 
pitnership Tenants’ Housing Council, 
jat if a garden city tended to outgrow 
lits assigned to it, recourse must be 
| the building either of a garden 
ul or a new garden citv beyond those 
it 

|. C. van Spaendonck said that the 
(tion for the construction of garden 
$1 Belgium would lead to no practical 
l\f they did not take into account that 
Forth was constructed for the com- 
ood on what might be called com- 
iie principles. In Belgium it would 
jicult to put such communism into 
te, for that country had compara- 
\ew wealthy men desirous of further- 
pjects for the public welfare, such as 
ti in England. 
sssor Van Hecke, of the University 
/vain, read a paper on the Belgian 
tating to building. 
tHenry R. Aldridge, secretary of the 
ial Housing and Town Planning 
Nl, read a paper on ‘‘ The First 
‘’ in which he pointed out that it was 
" sible as yet to say positively in what 
on Belgium would be left by the in- 
4 ean the question of the cost of re- 
1g the Belgian cities, he said that the 
vould cheerfully come to the aid of 
[lgian people. 
hresolutions, after expressing general 
Ment with the principles of the 
di Cities and Town Pl: anning Asso- 
i, recommended that plans in har- 
}with those principles should be pre- 
(of the towns and villages that have 
i or partially destroyed in Bel- 

that recommendations should be 
vith regard to width of streets, etc. 
view to securing hygienic conditions 
t} inhabitants, and that the distribu- 
State grants should be made sub- 
the adoption and execution of pians 
‘ing out, extension, and improve- 

These resolutions were carried 
thously. 
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Town Planning Exhibition. 

The Town Planning Institute, working 
in co-operation with the Belgian Ministry, 
has appointed a special committee to deal 
with this subject. It is proposed to 
organise an exhibition, to be held in April, 
and, in connection with it, a study group. 
A portion of the new buildings of the 
School of Architecture and Town Planning 
at University College, Gower Street, has 
been placed at the disposal of the com- 
mittee. It is fully recognised that the re- 
planning and rebuilding of Belgium is 
essentially a work for the Belgians them- 
selves, and their own experts. ‘At the saine 
time the British technical and legal -ro- 
fessions will gladly give any assistance in 
their power, and the function of the com- 
mittee will be to provide facilities so that 
this great work may be commenced by 
those who are now of necessity resident in 
England, together with anv others whom 
the Belgian Government may designate for 
the purpose. It is intended that the ex- 
hibition shall both illustrate the present 
condition and needs of Belgium, and also 
bring together examples of the best work 
that has been carried out in other countries. 
It will include as complete a set as pos- 
sible of plans, views, and photographs of 
Belgium, both as it was before the war 
and as it is now, together with a historical 
series illustrating the development of the 
cities of the Netherlands. Examples of 
town planning likely to be useful for study 
purposes will form an important feature, 
and will include exhibits illustrating 
systems of intercommunication, the forma- 
tion of harbours and docks, the construc- 


tion of roads, and their planting. and the 
laying out of open spaces. A small en- 


trance fee to the exhibition will be charged 
to the public, which will, it is hoped, cover 
the expenses of collecting and hanging the 
exhibits, but in order to meet any possible 


deficit it is proposed to form a guarantee 


fund. Money will also be needed to carry 
on the study work, provide materials, and 
in various ways further the objects aimed 
at. ‘Those who believe that such an exhi- 
bition and careful study of the huge under- 
taking which lies before the Belgian people 
will help them, out of the ruin which has 
fallen upon their country, to secure some 
little compensation in the shane of im- 
provements in the convenience of their 
communications, the health of their homes, 
and the attractiveness of their towns and 
cities, are invited to become Suarantors to- 
wards the cost of the exhibition and sub- 
scribers to the general fund. The com- 
mittee invite the loan of drawings, photo- 
sraphs, models, etc., for the exhibition. 
Particulars in the first instance should be 
sent to the Secretary, Town Planning In- 
stitute, 4, Arundel Street, Strand, London, 
NEG 


ENQUIRIES ANSWERED. 


Walls. 

‘* Glasgow ”’ writes: ‘‘ I anticipate build- 
ing a bungalow cottage soon, and am in 
doubt regarding the outer walls, which 
are to be of i Obrick, rough- cast. 
The site is partly sheltered and 
partly exposed to the weather. I should 
like to have your opinion regarding 
cost and weather-resisting properties. In 
Scotland here the method is to build 133 in. 


Hollow 


9 


or g-in. walls, rough-cast, with lath and 
plaster on the interior surface. Personally 


I favour the hollow wall, and would like 
to know if an 11-in. wall is weather-tight 
and warm enough in winter.’’ 


—In my experience 11-in. cavity walls, 
properly constructed, are both drier and 
warmer than 14-in. walls or g-in. walls 
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rough-cast. The points which need special 
attention are: (1) Great care must be taken 
to keep the cavity clear of droppings lodged 
on the iron accumulating at the 
bottom to a height above the damp-course. 
An electric flash-lamp is a_ valuable 
accessory for inspection of cavity from time 
to time during progress. (2) The protec- 
tion of heads of all openings with metal 
trays is essential; otherwise spots of damp 
will appear be low after prolonged spells of 
bad weather. (3) In exposed situations 
the frames should be set flush externally, 
and internal reveals lined with rough slate 
set in cement below plastering. Damp often 
drives through in this position where cavity 
is necessar ily discontinued. (4) For pre- 
servation of warmth the cavity par not 
be ventilated externally, but from the space 
below floors or cellar, as with 11-in. walls 
the inner 43-in. skin quickly conducts heat 
to the air layer and creates an upcast, with 
rapid change of air, and heat loss by com- 
bined radiation and convection. As com- 
pared with strapping lathed and plastered, 
any directly plastered wall will often show 
moisture from condensation when the sur- 
face is cold, and a sudden change of tem- 
perature with humidity occurs. If the 
hollow wall were used, and lath and plaster 
in addition, an excellent result would be 
obtained. As to cost, where workmen are 
accustomed to the method the r1-in. cavity 
wall costs about midway between 9-in. and 
1g-in. solid wall. See illustrated article 
in ‘‘ Architects’ and Builders’ Journal,”’ 

March 20, 1912. G: 


ties or 


Boundary Rights. 
ipswich: (1H. J. WwW.) writes °° Kindly 
state the rights of ownership in boundaries 
of fields by hedges, ditches, etc. 


—Edge of ditch, 4 ft. from centre of 
hedge 


Hedge is on this side of ditch and both 
hedge and ditch belong to this owner. 
The same sign is used for a fence or wall 
which belongs wholly to owner on this side. 


Boundary in centre of hedge or wall with 
ditch on both sides. 


4 
/ 


Boundary between properties in same 
owners ip. Goa. PM: 
Points on Theodolite. 
Ashton-under-Lyne Pupil’’ writes: 


‘‘ What is the reason for reversing the east 
and west points on theodolite ?”’ 

—The N. point is beneath the objective 
glass of the telescope, and rotates horizon- 
tally with it, while the needle always points 
to magnetic North. Thus when the tele- 
scope points N., the needle, telescope, and 
N. point agree, but if the telescope be swung 
towards the East, it carries the N. point 
on the compass card with it away from the 
needle, till the E. point on the West side of 
the compass card is brought beneath the 
needle when the telescope points to the 
East; so that, while the needle really points 
North constantly, it will indicate that the 
observer is looking towards the East when 
it lies over the mark E., this mark being 
placed on the W. side of the card. In the 
mariners’ compass it is different, for then: 
the card is attached to the needle, which it 
is not in the theodolite or miner’s dial. 
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NEWS ITEMS. 


Stained-Glass Windows in the Peace 
Palace. 

It is officially stated that during 1914 
Britain contributed £2,475 towards the 
provision of stained-glass windows at the 
Palace of Peace at The Hague. 


Collapse of a Building. 

At Bury last week eight workmen were 
killed and several others seriously injured 
by the collapse of an uncompleted machine 
house forming part of the Bridge Hall 
Paper Mills, owned by Messrs. James 
Wrigley and Sons, Ltd. 


Equestrian Monument to Lord Roberts. 

It has been decided to erect at Glasgow 
a replica of the equestrian monument to 
Lord Roberts by the late Harry Bates, 
A.R.A., the original of which is set up in 
the Maidan, at Calcutta. This monument 
shows the Field-Marshal seated on _ his 
favourite charger “ Volonel” on a tall 
pedestal. The pedestal has columns at 
the corners, with bas-relief panels—one 
showing Highlanders. Gurkhas, and Sikhs 
marching together, another showing a 
battery of artillery coming into action, 
while at either end are figures symbolical 
of “War” and “Victory.” The pedestal 
of the replica at Glasgow will be of granite, 
and the statue, frieze panels, figures, and 
inscriptions of bronze. 


New Schools at Market Drayton. 

New elementary Council schools giving 
accommodation for about 480 children, 
have recently been completed at Little 
Drayton for the Shropshire Education 
Committee, from designs by Mr. George 
H. Bailey, of Shrewsbury. The build- 
ings, which are of one floor, have been 
planned with the intention of obtaining 
the maximum of sunlight and cross-venti- 
lation, windows being arranged on two 
opposite sides of all classrooms, halls, etc. 
Access is obtained to each classroom from 
a verandah connecting the various blocks, 
with internal communication between the 
rooms for the convenience of the staff, 
etc. The whole of the work has been car- 
ried out by Mr. H. Dorse, of Cradley 
Heath, The cost, including drainage, 
boundary fences, and walls, tar-paving to 
playgrounds, play-sheds, etc., has been 
about £6,200. 


Extensive Rebuilding in the City of 
London. 

Two of the largest rebuilding operations 
undertaken in the heart of the City of Lon- 
don for years are now either proceeding or 
imminent. The one is in King William 
Street, and involves the corner of Cannon 
Street up to Nicholas Lane. About one- 
half of King William Street is in process 
either of demolition or of rebuilding. The 
other scheme concerns the important 
crescent of houses close by at the bottom 
of Gracechurch Street, facing the King 
William Statue and the approach to Lon- 
don Bridge, one of the most important 
sites in London. In neither of these two 
thoroughfares, says a writer in the ‘‘ Pall 
Mall Gazette,’? is there anything of 
historical interest that cannot be spared; 
yet the lover of the City will regret the 
passing of the calmness and restraint in 
design that the early nineteenth-century 
architects were able to lend to their work. 
King William Street, which is suffering 
both on its north and south sides, has 
hitherto suggested, perhaps more than any 


other City thoroughfare, the Regency 


period of architecture. Gracechurch 
Street has, of course, already seen plenty 
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of change. It obtained its present name 
when it was rebuilt after the Great Fire. 
Before 1666 it was known as Grasse Street 
(sometimes Gracious Street), from the 
parish church of St. Benet, called Grass 
Church, on account of the ancient herb 
market close by. It is interesting. and not 
a little curious, to observe how rapidly the 
public are veering round to a more just 
appreciation of the once generally abused 
early nineteenth century architecture. 


THE —CYTY SARCHILEG T@ Faerie 
FUTURE. 


BY O. NEWBOLD. 


The qualifications of a City Architect of 
the future may be enumerated under the 
following headings: He should be pro- 
ficient in the broad facts of the professions 
of Landscape Architecture and Surveying, 
in the subjects of Civic Engineering and 
Hygiene, Civic Architecture and Civic 
Law, and the History of Town Planning. 

Taking Landscape Architecture first, we 
find that it is sub-divisible into the follow- 
ing sections: The planting of streets and 
the preservation of natural foliage, boule- 
vards and park systems, their design, 
equipment and planting, and the planning 
of recreation parks and children’s play- 
grounds. 

In Surveying, contouring and the effect 
of land values on city development. 

In Civic Engineering and Hygiene the 
City Architect should have a good sound 
knowledge of traffic problems, the broader 
aspects of road construction, the relative 
advantages of the various systems of elec- 
tric, steam, and motor traction; subways 
and overhead systems; land drainage, 
public refuse and sewage disposal. 

In Civic Architecture and Decoration he 
must possess expert knowledge on the 
artistic and esthetic aspects of the city, 
the individual and communal character of 
buildings, picturesque and formal comnosi- 
tion, colour and materials, monuments 
and non-utilitarian furnishings generally, 
the design of civic and urban centres, open 
spaces, the different character and func- 
tions of streets, and the planning of re- 
sidential areas. 

In Civic Law he should be acquainted 
with the history of our highways and of 
the land generally, the Town Planning 
Act, and all Public Health Acts affecting 
the construction of new streets, frontages, 
and rights of light; powers for the acquisi- 
tion of property compulsorily, by arbitra- 
tion, and by private treaty; questions of 
compensation, in addition to Parliamentary 
procedure in the case of application for 
improvement schemes. 

The History of .City Architecture em- 
braces the various types of cities, towns, 
and villages, their elemental components 
and their characteristics, the inter-rela- 
tionship of towns, city organisation, the 
civic survey, and the sub-division of the 
city into zones and districts—such as the 
civic centre, the industrial, commercial, 
and residential areas, administrative 
centres, and recreative and educational 
systems. 

These are the broad qualifications of the 
City Architect of the future. 

We conclude with two prophecies—first, 
that it will not be until we have com- 
pletely mastered the subjects above enume- 
rated that we shall have an Act of Parlia- 
ment based on the true conception of City 
Architecture; and secondly, that until the 
Legislature affords us such a measure it 
is improbable that we shall realise th> 
City Practical and Beautiful. 


COMPETITIONS. — 


New Council Offices, Glasgo; 
It has been decided to hold a comy j 


for the design of new Parish (| 
Offices at Glasgow. 


Extension of Harris Academy, Dj 


The Dundee School Board have «j 
to hold a competition among local, 
tects for the extension of the } 
Academy, Dundee. The estimate) 
of the proposed extension is £28,000: 


Gourock Town Hall. 


Sir John J. Burnet has, in a jj 
competition for the Gourock Town} 
awarded first place to Mr. A. N. Pax 
M.A., F.R.I.B.A., of Glasgow, } 
estimated cost of the building is £8} 


Southend-on-Sea Housing Schei, 


In the competition for a Corp¢ 
housing scheme at Ruskin Avenue, | 
end-on-Sea, the design submitted t! 
Percy G. Hayward, M.S.A., of [fj 
and Westcliff-on-Sea, has been awarc| 
first premium; Mr. Percy Brockba; 
Southend, being placed second. 


School Board Offices, Paisley 


Mr. John Watson, president of the} 
gow Institute of Architects, assessor| 
competition for the adaptation of the’ 
Hotel, Paisley, as School Board offic) 
awarded the first place to Mr. | 
Carruthers, I.A., of Glasgow, and tl 
premiums to Mr. William Brown, P§ 
and Mr. Matthew Adam, Glasgow. 


New Munictpal Offices, Stepni 


A competition is to be held for pri 
new municipal buildings at Sti 
London, E. Mr. Henry Tai 
F.R.I.B.A., has been appointed as} 
It is proposed to appoint as architd 
author of the design placed first 
being in accordance with the R. 
scale. But should a building contra 
be signed within twelve months ¢ 
award, the architect is to receive # 
ment an account of £300; and sho \ 
scheme be abandoned or indefinitely 
poned he shall receive a further pal 
of £300 in full discharge, the drawi) 


become the property of the Council./] 
authors of the designs placed second,! 
and fourth will receive premiums of} 

75, and £50 respectively. 


| 
f 


LIST OF COMPETITIONS CG 


FEBRUARY. 27. — CHILDREN’S 4 
SpaLpING.—Designs invited by Guaré 
Particulars from H. Stanley Maple, ¢ 
Union Offices, Spalding. 


MarcH 31.—STREET PLANNING, 
FORD.—The Corporation of Bradfe 
vite competitive designs for th, 
planning of streets in the central a 
the city. Mr. Reginald Blomfield, 
will act as assessor. Particulars (4 
returnable) from Frederick Stevens, 
Clerk, Town Hall, Bradford. 


APRIL 30: — GRAMMAR 9@ 
LeicesTeR. — The Corporation } 
designs for the new Wyggeston Grat 
School for Boys to be erected on | 
next Regent Road | Competition |} 
to architects practising in Lei 
Premiums, £100, £70, and £50, As‘! 
Mr. George H. Widdows, F.R.I.B.A 


! 
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IER-HOUSE EQUIPMENT FOR 
LARGE BUILDINGS. 


Hiealing with the mechanical equip. 
of large buildings, whether designed 
ijustrial or other purposes, it is im- 
Jre that the most modern. arrange- 
} should be adopted. This apples 
jarticular force to the boiler house, 
;power for lighting, heating, and ven- 
iz is produced. And if there is one 
in detail of equipment in the boiler 
+which calls for attention more than 
|r, itis that of mechanical stoking. 
} advantages possessed by a mechani- 
ker as against the more primitive 
fi of firing the boilers by hand are 
mown. With the latter it is impos 
Jsyen when using costly coals of high 
*, to obtain complete and efficient 
}stion, and consequent smokeless- 
whereas a mechanical stoker ensures 
fir strong fire and an_ absolutely 
kesschimney. This isa point which 
ecome of increasing importance, 
is satisfactory to know that smoke- 
ys can be attained, not only with- 
ay sacrifice, but with a_ greatly 
ved degree of efficiency and eco- 
For example, in hand-firing the 
yar air supply, the frequent opening 
jutting of the furnace doors neces- 
) the making up and keeping in of 
42s, together with the indiscriminate 
) of fuel thrown on to any part of 
#2, irrespective of requirements, all 
) induce serious fluctuations in tne 
é2 temperature, resulting not only in 
sned output of steam, but in the 
jum of strain, by expansion and 
tition, on the boiler plates, whereby 
le of the boiler is shortened and 


Mrepair or renewal expenses are in- 
4 
vachine-firine these troubles do not 


occur. The coal is automatically distri- 
buted by the mechanical stokers without 
the opening of the furnace doors, and the 
distribution is invariably to such parts of 
the fire as require the fuel. The conse- 
quences are that not only is a uniformly 
high furnace temperature maintained, 
with a correspondingly increased evapo- 
ration, but the boiler plates being subject 
to a minimum of strain, a great saving in 
wear and tear is effected, and the boiler 
life is prolonged. 

It may be useful at this point to give a 
brief description of the apparatus. 
Mechanical stokers are chiefly of two 
types, coking and sprinkling, the relative 
advantages being largely dependent upon 
the class of fuel to be burnt. The essential 
difference between the two types is, that 
in coking stokers the combustion of the 
volatile hydrocarbons contained in the fuel 
is effected at a different nortion of the 
grate surface from the combustion of the 
fixed carbon or coke. Sometimes an in- 
dependent air supply is provided for the 
combustion of each portion of the fuel. 
In coking stokers the fuel is usually fed 
on to the front of a moving grate, the 
volatile portion being expelled and burnt 
near the front, while the fixed portion is 
burnt during its carriage towards the back 
of the fire by the movement of the grate 
surface. The ash is dropped into a 
chamber behind the grate. The move- 
ment of the grate surface may be recipro- 
cating or continuous. 

Longitudinal sections of a coking stoker 
and a sprinkler stoker—both of “ Bennis ” 
type—are shown on the next page. In the 
case of the coking stoker it will be seen 
that fuel is fed into hoppers, below which 
are duplicate feed-boxes over the fire door, 
with reciprocating rams that feed the coal 
into the furnace intermittently, the fuel 
being taken on to supplementary coking 


bars and thence to the main compressed 
air furnace bars. 

The “ Bennis” sprinkler stoker has for 
its prime object the mending of the fire 
when, where, and as it is required to be 
mended. It accomplishes the work with 
closed fire doors, so that high evaporation 
is equably maintained and damage to the 
boiler plates by the admission of sudden 
gusts of cold air is avoided. The mecha- 
nism of the sprinkler stoker consists of the 
grate, firebars, and the shovel arm or 
sprinkler which feeds four different parts 
of the fire surface alternately. The coal 
is delivered into a hopper by means of 
measuring chutes, where so desired, and 
is uniformly distributed on to the fire, 
which is at all times clear and bright, the 
gases being entirely consumed in the fur- 
nace where they are generated. The stoker 
is capable of burniny without smoke low- 
grade small coal, slack and coke breeze, 
colliery rubbish, and fuel which it is im- 
possible to hand-fire. 

Another type of mechanical stoker is the 
chain grate stoker. One form of this has 
a new type of link, which possesses many 
advantages. In this form each individual 
link is halved in the width at its point of 
junction with the succeeding link, the two 
half-widths together making the thickness 
at this part of the link equal to that of the 
remaining portion of the link; the upper 
surface of the grate, therefore, remains 
continuous across the junction. The link 
is grooved depth-wise at regular intervals, 
the grooves serving to regulate the air 
space. When all the links constituting the 
chain are in position, each individual link 
presents the appearance of a serrated link. 
Special points claimed by the makers for 
this type of stoker are: (1) Continuous 
grate surface; (2) equable distribution of 
the air at such points of the fire as require 
it; (3) the provision of more air space 


SEDLEY'S HYDRO. MATLOCK: VIEW IN BOILER HOUSE SHOWING SPRINKLER STOKERS ON TWO LANCASHIRE BOILERS. 


et ne nt 
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DAVID LEWIS NORTHERN HOSPITAL, LIVERPOOL : 


COKING {STOKERS; ON TWO 


CORNISH BOILERS. 


without the widening of the actual air 
spaces ; (4) the abolition of the troublesome 
dumping bar and the substitution of air 
seals; (5) such an arrangement of the 
stoker hoppers that ready access to the 
tubes is afforded ; (6) the satisfactory com- 
bustion of fine slack fuels; and (7) side 
air seals which protect the furnace walls. 

A large number of public institutions 
have been fitted with one or other of the 
stoker types mentioned above. At the 
Alder Hey Hospital, Liverpool, which pro- 
vides accommodation for 1,000 beds, exclu- 
sive of staff (Mr. Charles H. Lancaster, 
F.S.I., architect}, coking stokers are ap- 
plied to three Lancashire boilers. The 
grate surface is approximately 38 sq. ft., 
the coal burnt being ordinary Lancashire 
slack. A Green’s 144-tube economiser is 
fitted in the main flue. The machinery is 
designed and arranged to be a condensing 
plant by supplying hot water to the hos- 
pital, and also heating the hospital by 
means of hot-water radiators on the cen- 
tralised systems, thus using all the exhaust 
steam from the electricity station. 


Sprinkler Stoker. 


SECTIONSE.O 


Another hospital installation of in- 
terest is the ‘“ David-Lewis” Northern 
Hospital, Liverpool (Messrs. Pennington 
and Son and C. W. Harvey, architects). 
Here two Cornish boilers are installed, 
fitted with “ Bennis” coking stokers and 
compressed air furnaces. The coal used 
is Wigan slack. The chimney at this 
hospital is about the best in Liverpool 
from a smoke point of view. 

At the well-known hydropathic esta- 
blishment at Matlock, founded by the late 
John Smedley, sprinkler stokers and 
“natural draught ” furnaces are adopted 
for the two Lancashire boilers (see illustra- 
tion on preceding page), and are giving 
every satisfaction, the wear and _ tear 
costs being practically nil. 

But perhaps one of the most interesting 
boiler-house installations is that in the 
huge building erected by the Royal Liver 
Friendly Society at the Pierhead, Liver- 
pool (Mr. W. Aubrey Thomas, architect). 
One of the problems connected with the 
building was the arrangement of the coal 
storage. It was, of course, necessary that 


““BENNIS” AUTOMATIC 


1 age MR Nig 
i ae Ry Ae pie eA ee 
“yt vy Wy = 


19.15% 


the capacity of the storage should 

ficient for the demands made on It | 
boilers, and that it should be so 5; 
that its contents could be delivere 
facility direct to the boilers. Th¢ 
are situated at right angles to the} 
from which they stand back abou, 
The four large storage bunkers r| 
length of the boiler-house (which j| 
below street level) on the  stree 
From the bunkers a collecting ¢¢, 
is fitted, and the coal is delivered: 
end of this into an inclined cox 
which in its turn delivers into a dil 
ing conveyor running immediately! 
the boiler fronts, the whole workir| 
silently. There are four large } 
fitted with “Bennis” coking stoke 
signed to admit the accurate qua| 
air necessary to perfect chemical ¢| 
tion. The guarantee given with 
coking stokers by the makers was th 
would obtain, with ordinary Lan) 
slack at about 6s. 6d., as high a t! 
efficiency as hand-firing with th 
smokeless coal at about 17s. 6d. p 
This efficiency was to be obtained ) 
either smoke or grits from the chin 
a dutv of 5,500 lb. of steam as fre 
at 212 deg. Fahr. Owing to @ 
degree of control which is render/ 
sible in the feed of the coal on tot 
nace, the speed of the furnace ba 
amount of air forced into the f| 
almost perfect combustion can be o| 
through a wide range of dutie: 
instance, on the dryback boilers iti 
possible to burn efficiently from 10 
550 lb. of coal per boiler per hour 
ther, owing to the ease of the adju! 
sudden variations of load can be 
met. The simplicity of the workin; 
the running of all gears in oil-tigh) 
the chilling of the furnace move 
and the interchangeability of ally 
parts, reduce the cost of repairs per. 
to a practically negligible amount 
furnaces at the Royal Liver build) 
burning under the natural drau 
35 lb. of coal per sq. ft. off 
hour at an efficiency of over 72 pt 
on the boiler alone. 

From the foregoing informati 
much of which we are indebted to. 
Ed. Bennis and Co., of Little } 
Bolton—some idea may be gained 
machinery and apparatus for secur 
automatic firing of boiler furnaci 
the high degree of efficiency whic 
apparatus makes possible will have 
clearly apparent. 


Coking Stoker. | 


STOKERS. | 
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BENHAM & SONS, Ltd.. Mn) 


GOs LEMORE: sSR ERR is eee 


LONDON, W. ‘Recent Installations of 


Benham’s “Perfect” System of 
Heating include : 
CHURCH MISSIONARY SOCIETY, 
Salisbury Square. 
Messrs. Seth Smith & Monro, Architecis. 


CHALFONT COURT, Baker St. (flats), 
for the Metropolitan Railway Co. 


SEAMEN’S HOSPITAL and 
SCHOOL of TROPICAL MEDI- 
CINE, Albert Docks, E. 

Messrs. A. Marshall Mackenzie & Son., 

Architects. 


OFFICES of «L.B.% and *'S.C. Rly), 
London Bridge. 
C. L. Morgan, Esq., Engineer. 


i, NEW PREMISES of DAIMLER ii 
MOTOR CO. (Hire Dept.), Store 
Street, Tottenham Court Road. 


j Messrs. Taperallf& Haase, Architects. 
g- ADDITIONAL PREMISES of 
5 e i PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE 

ll CO., Holborn, E.C. 


i 

! 

et OFFICES of the NORTH WESTERN 
; RAILWAY, Lahore, India. 


Mt. 


Ss 
pe 


m ALL SAINTS’ CHURCH. 
Goodmayes. 


| 
| 


y B\ il i} P. K. Allen,'Esq., Architect. 
( mi AVINGTON PARK, Alresford, for Sir 
WN Nall ff Jobn Shelley, Bart. 
iG ii 3 Messrs. Millar & Cox, Architects. P 
y 


NEW HOUSE, Lympne, for Sir Philip 
Sassoon, Bart. 


si Messrs. Heriert Baker & Ernest Willmott, 
p Archilects. 


ola 


GATEBURTON HALL, Lincs., for J. 
D. Sandars, Esu. 

Messrs. Scorer & Gamble, Archifects, : \ 

LE “PERFECT” SYSTEM OF HEATING BY ACCELERATED LOW PRESSURE HOT WATER— ST a ag et eas and 1 

BY MEANS OF SMALL PIPES RUN IRRESPECTIVE OF LEVELS, Etc., etc. 


ers. BENHAM’S — Cooking 
paratus is all manufactured in 


= works at Wandsworth, S.W. 


if claim that each fitting is the 
sof its kind, and every effort 
seen made to secure Durability, 


Economy, and Efficienc . is Ze 4 pee es | 
, y. Be z . 5 


Lee - - pe) ¥. : | 
4 is; ae Fz + 5, J ; | ui 
ZT, : Ez at Bs . > = 3 aes 8 = a sae ‘ | 


os 


} 3 EE, os 
The Kitchen of 46, Grosvenor Street, W., showing Coal Range (French patt teen with ‘Ch: ircoal Grill, Piate \ 
Rack and Tiled Hood ; Gas Hot Plate with Ovens under, Gas Roasting Oven, Gas Pastry Oven, central 


Architects, Messrs. Detmar Blow and F ernand Billerey. 


NHAM & SONS, Ltd., 66, Wigmore Street, LONDON, W. 


Wood Table with Steam Hot Closet at one end ; Glazed Hood over Gas F ittings. \ 


—— 
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Building Land: Contract Bonds. 
Arnold v. Morgan. 


February16. King’s Bench Division. Before Justices 

Rowlatt and Shearman. 

This was an appeal by the plaintiff, 
Thomas Arnold, of the Park, Llanelly, 
from a decision of Judge Lloyd Morgan in 
the Llanelly County Court. 

Mr. C. Williams appeared for the appel- 
lant and Mr. K. Meager for the respon- 
dent, Mr. Martin Luther Jones, of Tany- 
rallt, Gorseinon, Glamorgan. 

Mr. Williams said the action in the 
County Court was by the plaintiff to en- 
force a contract for the sale of a plot of 
building land situate at Erw-wen, in the 
Borough of Loughor, which the defendant 
agreed to purchase for the sum of £45. A 
deposit had been paid and the balance the 
plaintiff sought to recover was £40 4s. 
Defendant refused to complete on the 
ground of the plaintiff’s non-performance 
of a certain clause in the contract, and the 
judge upheld that contention. The con- 
tract between the parties was dated 
March 3, 1913, and the clause in dispute 
was as follows: ‘‘ The owner is to con- 
struct a carriage road from the main road 
as shown on the plan and maintain the 
same in proper condition until handed over 
to the public authority, the buyer kerbing 
and channelling the footpath.’ The 
county court judge held that the main road 
referred to in the clause was the road re- 
ferred to in the estate plan as the main 
road. The plaintiff had not made and was 
not in a position to make a proper carriage 
road, and therefore the County Court Judge 
found that the condition to be performed 
by the plaintiff had not been and could not 
be fulfilled by the plaintiff, and he gave 
judgment for the defendant with costs. 
Counsel accepted the finding of the judge 
that the plan was the estate plan, but he 
challenged the learned judge’s decision on 
the other point, as it was never intended to 
make a 24-ft. road. 

Mr. Justice Rowlatt said in his view the 
County Court judge was quite right in his 
view of the contract. 

Mr. Justice Shearman concurred, and the 
appeal was dismissed with costs. 


TRADE AND CRAFT. 


Carved Brickwork. 
That brickwork can be so built as to 


}preduce highly artistic effects, Westmin- 


ster Cathedral and many another noble 
building bear eloquent testimony ; while 
Georgian houses owe much of the charm 
of their elevations to string-course, apron 
and panel. These effects, however, are 
got simply from variations in the arrange- 
ment of bricks of the common oblong 
shape ; and, in buildings of more modern 
date, bricks are moulded or cut or rubbed 
to shapes almost innumerable. Messrs. 
Ravenhead Sanitary Pipe and Brick Co., 
Ltd., Ravenhead, St. Helens, and Uphol- 
land, near Wigan, have gone much further 
in developing the capacity of brickwork 
for decoration. They have, in fact, in 
their “ Rus” patent carved brickwork, in- 
troduced a new method of artistic expres- 
sion. A sheet of photographic examples 
shows more than a dozen different deco- 
rative effects obtained by the “Rus” sys- 
tem, and from these it is apparent that 
architects now have at command a very 
legitimate and facile means of investing 
brickwork with sound decorative value. 
Examples are shown of medallion por- 
traiture, of sculpturesque masks and 
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heads, of coats-of-arms, of balustrading, 
and of decorative details that gain 
strength, beauty, and naturalness by 
forming an integral or organic part of the 
wall into which they are built. Vigour 
and spirit in the design spring not merely 
from this circumstance, nor from the 
natural texture of the brickwork (this fea- 
ture, by the way, being an additional 
charm of considerable interest), but mainly 


CARVED BRICK PANEL ON PICTURE 
THEATRE, MANCHESTER. 
P. CUMMINGS, ARCHITECT. 


from the fact that each design is a piece of 
genuine hand-carving. No moulds or 
patterns are used, and consequently there 
are no fine lines or smooth surfeces, but 
there is in every sample an individuality 
and a human interest that invest the pro- 
duct with artistic value. Architects’ own 
designs can be faithfully reproduced, and 
it is stated that “the cost is exceedingly 
moderate.” Full illustrated — particulars 
will be sent on application to the firm at 
St. Helens, and inquiries on any points 
relating to this system will be gladly 
answered by its inventors. 


Woodwork, Plywood, and Roofing 
Materzals. 

With a copy of their comprehensive 
catalogue, Messrs. C. Jennings andi Co., 
general woodworkers, timber importers, 
etc., whose head office is at Pennywell 
Road, Bristol, forward samples of several 
of the specialities ‘hat are listed. These 
include their compo-rubber roofing 
material, which is of excellent quality, and 
should be found specially serviceable for 
roofing or lining military huts, etc. ; of 
the ‘“ Neponset” wall and ceiling board, 
which is sent out ready decorated, with 
plain oak, cream-white, or burnt-leather 
finish, but can be painted any colour or 
varnished when necessary, and is supplied 
in sheets of various convenient sizes; and 
of ash and oak plywood, of which the 
boards enclosing the composition are not 
mere veneer, but thick hardwood of 
superior finish, and it appears to be an 
effective material for lining the interiors 
of huts or other wood-framed buildings. 
Other kinds of wood—alder, birch, etc.— 
are employed in the same way. Messrs. 
Jennings’s catalogue comprises 282 pages, 


in which all kinds of joinery an| 
work generally are illustrated. W, 
stand that the firm are willing | 
this decidedly useful catalogue, | 
with an excellent four-fold bras; 
rule, of which we are in receipt of, 
men, in return for rs. 6d. 


Messrs. Harris and Sheldon, 


In the report of the directors for 
ending December 31, it is statec 
considerable number of employees 
well-known Birmingham firm of sk 
designers, etc., have joined His \ 
Forces, and that, in the case of th 
who had dependants, the firm will 
ment the Army pay. A net bal 
£8,961 odd on the year’s trading 
cluding £3,251 odd brought forwa 
1913) remained after making all « 
visions, and a dividend of 5 per cent 
year was recommended. The s 
annual meeting was called for Mom 
February 22. 


PROJECTED NEW WI 


Telephone Exchange, Woolw 
A new telephone exchange is to 
structed at Woolwich. 


New Infirmary, Derby. 

Derby Guardians are considei 

erection of a new infirmary at ane 
cost of £35,000. 


Hospital, Bexhill. 
Bexhill Town Council propose t 
£6,500 for the erection of new 
hospital buildings at Clinch Gree 


Housing Scheme, Dartfora 
Dartford Urban District Cou! 
applying to the Local Governmei 
for sanction to borrow £7,51¢ 
housing scheme. 


Erection of Working-class Dw 

The Local Government Board * 
an inquiry into an application 
Tamworth Town Council for } 
borrow £15,000 for the erection of 
class dwellings. 


Houses, Govan. 


The Glasgow Corporation hav 
consideration a scheme, preparec¢ 
A. B. McDonald, the master of w 
building 100 cottages on Corporat 
at Greenhead, Govan. The estim 
of the work is £28,770. 


New Buildings, Aberdee 


The Plans Committee of the / 
Town Council has approved of th 
ing plans: Petrol store, Magdal 
for Mr. Robert Coulter, dairyman| 
A. H. L. Mackinnon, architect ; al 
in connection with premises at I 
Brae, for the North of Scotland 4 
Loan Co., Ltd., per Mr. Geors 
architect ; alterations in connect 
the Albert Sawmills, Baltic Place, 
Fleming and Co., Ltd., per Messr 
and Watt, architects ; conversion | 
police-station and tramway shelt 
former sub-fire station at Mile | 
the Town Council, per Mr. Jol 
architect; alterations in connect 
the premises No. 81, Union Street! 
F. Cartwright, cabinet-maker, | 
George Watt, architect; premise 
south side of Fraser Place, for M 
Scullion, gut merchant; altera 
connection with premises on the 0 
of Commercial Road, for the 
Steam Trawl Fishing Co., Ltd., 
G. Bennett Mitchell, architect. | 
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ET another London statue is to be moved on. 
Lloyds having offered to present the London 
County Council with Gibson’s statue of the Right 

Hon. Wilham MHuskisson, the Local Government 
Records and Museums Committee recommended 
acceptance, and proposed to place the statue in Pimlico 
Garden, Grosvenor Road. When such matters come 
up for discussion, things are sometimes said that must 
make the donors wish they had not made the offer. No 
very outrageous observations were made in the debate 
by the Council, except, perhaps, the genial comment of 
the member who said “verdure was so scarce in 
London that he hoped the time would come when any- 
one proposing to sacrifice a scrap of it for the sake of 
sculpture would promptly be hanged.” No doubt 
Lloyds will console themselves with the remembrance 
that such graceful expressions of gratitude can be 
always construed in the Pickwickian sense. 


* * * * 


More humane than the nature-study enthusiast was 
the gentleman who suggested that the statue should 
be given “ decent shelter” in the County Hall; but his 
recommendation that “the Council should go to the 
Paris Salon if they wanted statuary for open spaces” 
was received rather coldly—probably on puritanical 
rather than on patriotic grounds, as it was no doubt felt 
that unadorned spaces, “in verdure clad,” must be 
infinitely more correct for Pimlico than Salon figures, 
clad, they could not distinctly remember how, but 
whose importation into this climate might strengthen 
the hands of the extreme-penalty advocate. As to the 
matter of propriety, we do not understand why this 
eift was offered to the London County Council, nor 
why the Council should put a marble statue out of 
doors, unless they want to destroy it. A statue by 
John Gibson is worth house-room, and should be 
cherished with solicitude. 


* 


y 
co = ¥ 


One’s sympathies go out to the member who pro- 
tested on general principles against the placing of 
statues in London’s open spaces. Bad pictures in art 
galleries, he said, need not be looked at, but people 
walking or sitting in the parks could not avoid looking 
at the statues. He also questioned the desirability of 
erecting a statue to one who had little connection with 
London beyond being a Cabinet Minister; but surely 
this objection would rule out Mr. Gladstone, and nine- 
tenths of the other national heroes, and would, besides, 
involve acceptance of that absurdly parochial view of 
London which both the Council and the Corporation 
seem anxious to impose upon us. William Huskisson, 
indeed, was a greater statesman than the worthy 
councillors seem to realise. He was the ablest financier 
of his time, introduced a new sinking fund, and in 1823 
was appointed President of the Board of Trade and 
Treasurer of the Navy. It was he who reformed the 


Navigation Acts and repealed the quarantine | 
His tragic end—on September 15, 1830, he was) 
by a locomotive at the opening of the Liverpoy 
Manchester Railway—perhaps rather tends to ol 
the less sensational facts of a career of distinctic 
certainly merited a monument. 


* * * * 


John Gibson, who made also a fine monumentt 
Huskisson, which is in Winchester Cathedral, w 
only a tall man of his hands, but, by precept as) 
example, brought fresh strength and impetus | 
classical movement whicn his older contem) 
Flaxman had inspired with the breath of life | 
country. In his own opinion, his finest: work. 
round is his group of Queen Victoria suppor! 
Justice and Clemency, in the Palace of Westm: 
but he was best seen in basso-rilievo, in whicel 
unexcelled by any English sculptor; his twe 
examples in this kind being his “ Hours Leadi 
Horses of the Sun,” and “ Phaethon Drivir 
Chariot of the Sun.” Although he was steeped 
Greek spirit—thanks largely to the guidance | 
Roscoe, whose fine taste in Greek art is said f) 
exceeded the strength of his judgment in | 
history—Gibson had for his chief character’ 
power of passionate expression which his Greek: 
did not repress, but touched to fine issues. It he 
said of him that he made the heathen mythol« 
religion, and that in serenity of nature, feeling | 
beautiful, and a certain philosophy of mind, if 
be accepted as a type of what a pure-minded| 
pagan, in the zenith of Greek art, may have 
Nevertheless, this obsession, if one chooses te 
that, had no other effect upon his native vigo 
individuality than to develop and express th 
accordance with the fundamental principles! 
once for all the Greeks made manifest. In chi 
Gibson was nearly lost to England. and perl 
art, when his father proposed to take the fal 
America. Fortunately they got no farthe) 
Liverpool, where, as we have already recalled, | 
came under the influence of Roscoe, which 
Gibson a Greek. 


* * * ¥ 


It was for the art-loving Roscoe that he e: 
the relief in terra-cotta that, as well as a Car. 
“The Fail of the Angels,” is now in the Li 
Museum; and it is said that several speci 
Gibson’s work, done while he was an apprent 
mason or sculptor named Francis, and still extar 
Liverpool district, are commonly attributed to 
In any notice of (Gibson, it is inevitable to recal 
was he who reintroduced colour in statuary, his 
Venus” giving rise to a controversy that 
occasionally revived. If only as a specimen of 
work, the statue of Huskisson should be treat 
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ser respect than the London County Council seem 
jsed to accord it; and we are not sure that, all 
“s considered, and seeing that Huskisson, when, in 
> he entered the Cabinet, was member for Liver- 
, that art-loving city would not be a more 
ypriate home for it than ungrateful London. 


€ * * = 


‘etter appearing in the Correspondence columns o1 

-esent issue reiterates what we have grown almost 
, of repeating—namely, that those corporations 
jousiness and private owners who suppose that 
4; will go down after the war is over, and that it is 
rore prudent to postpone building schemes, are 
ying a strange delusion. As our correspondent 
}s, and as we have repeatedly said ourselves, there 
-ery reason to anticipate that when peace is in 
| prices all round will reach a much higher level 
ithey have yet attained. As our correspondent 
r3 out, much material will be required for 
ding and reparation in France, Belgium, 
ad, and elsewhere, and the abnormal demand will 
@} extraordinary prices. Capital as well as 
Hials will be diverted from normal channels, and 
ry will be dear to borrow, while a prospective 
ase in the cost of living is shadowed by 
cective labour troubles. On this showing, to 
{one building is to hazard serious future loss and 
venience. “Never prophesy unless you know ” 
yoe occasionally a counsel of wisdom; but it does 
reclude hypothetical reasoning based on observa- 
yind experience of known tendencies; and there- 
eve feel justified in reiterating our conviction that 
‘tter opportunity for building at fairly normal rates 
lly to present itself within the next decade. That 
¥s the time to build is, in our view, sound advice 
4, should receive all possible currency. 


* ae xe * 


fa paper read before the Society of Architects by 
.. Alban H. Scott, we note the bold proposal that 
juld be compulsory to construct all external walls, 
}.ll internal partitions and floors, of fire-resisting 
tals. In effect, we have often said the same thing ; 
[r. Scott has the advantage of saying it at a 
arly opportune moment, when, timber being at a 
jum, the comparison between wood-work and fire- 
‘ng materials shows a relative difference in total 
that is now insignificant, and, in the case of 
tions, is merely nominal. Taking into account the 
¢ insurance rates following its adoption, the 
larison is, in the long run, strongly favour- 
ito fire-resisting construction; for the lower 
fums denote *a saving that very soon covers 
Wifference in the first cost of construction, 
hereafter runs on like steady interest on a sound 
iment. This is an argument that should carry 
slerable weight with many of those who urge the 
fess of timber as an argument against building. 
julding large premises on fire-resisting principles 
yget, for little more than the initial cost of ordinary 
suction, not only a better and safer building, but 
tat, as we have seen, remunerates the outlay. 
¥* * * * 


} the recommendation of its Science Standing 
iuttee, the Council of the Royal Institute lodged a 
pn in Parliament against the London County 
iil (General Powers) (No. 2) Bill, of which 
(Il. and IV. relate respectively to the drainage 
\mises and to buildings on low-lying land. In the 
(in it was submitted that existing Acts are 
yent to secure the proper and efficient drainage of 
ings; that the new proposals were unworkable ; 
many cases the abolition of basements might 
Can entire building useless for the trade or busi- 
for which it was constructed; and that the 
sed compensation to owners went no further than 
é of the work, there being no provision for 


adequate compensation for depreciation of property 
consequent on the work. With respect to buildings on 
low-lying land, it was pointed out that the result of the 
Council’s proposals would be that no building, however 
small—not even a coal-shed—could be erected within 
the low-lying area without the delay attending formal 
application to the Council. Several minor objections 
were stated, and it was contended that the effect of the 
proposed new regulations would be greatly to “ inter- 
fere with the reasonable development of property and 
unduly hamper building operations, to the prejudice of 
the members of your petitioners’ Institute.” There 
were twenty-seven petitions against these parts of the 
Bill, and, at last week’s meeting, the London County 
Council decided to drop the proposals, which were 
undoubtedly much too drastic, involving consequences 
which presumably the Council had not foreseen. In 
pointing them out so clearly the Institute has 
effectually fulfilled one of the public duties created for 
it by the Act of 1894, which requires that notice shall 
be given to it of all by-laws proposed by the Council. 
It is a pity, however, that the machinery of protest 
should be so cumbersome and costly. 


* % * * 


In commenting on this subject a few weeks ago, we 
remarked on the desirability of having cellars to 
dwelling-houses wherever practicable, and we are glad 
to have received from a well-known architect a note 
heartily commending that view. He would, he Says, 
have a cellar to every house, and to the full extent of 
the ground area, as it makes the house healthy by keep- 
ing it dry and well ventilated. “Makes the house 
healthy ” may be read quite literally, even without the 
complement, “to live in”; for who that has seen the 
ravages of dry rot, the decay of brickwork and plaster, 
and other evils consequent on dampness and stagnant 
air, will deny that houses are themselves subject to 
disease? Indeed, we seem to remember the conten- 
tion of a Scottish chemist that stone and the metals are 
attacked and consumed by specific microbes. Whether 
or not there is any truth in this rather tough bacterio- 
logical theory, we are in entire agreement with our 
friend as to the hygienic effect of cellars, both on the 
house itself and on the inhabitants thereof. But in 
saying this we are by no means confusing cellars with 
basements, nor basements with the underground rooms 
of business premises. With the basements of dwellings 
we would willingly dispense. They make unhealthy 
living-rooms, and it takes a good deal of vigilance to 
prevent their use as bedrooms; but that underground 
chambers—vaults, and the ltke—used mainly for 
storage, are almost indispensable to certain businesses 
the Institute’s contention is not to be denied, and there 
is as little doubt that to harass their owners in the 
manner proposed by the London County Council 
would have been at least as much in restraint of trade 
as the equally vexatious prohibitions with respect to 
low-lying land. 


* # 


The problem of whether what remained of Reims 
Cathedral was worth restoring seems to have been 
settled out of hand by the Germans, who were reported, 
in a communiqué issued from Paris on Tuesday in last 
week, to have reduced the fabric to utter ruin by 
further bombardments. The town was bombarded 
twice with extreme violence, the first bombardment 
lasting six hours and the second five hours. It is 
declared that the ruins were specially picked out for 
attention, and that the destruction was wanton and 
deliberate, serving no military purpose. It is added 
that the interior is now almost completely destroyed. 
This gratuitous outrage is the answer of the Germans 
to the protests of the civilised world. It is precisely 
the kind of reply that might have been expected from 
the Germans, as they stand self-revealed, destitute of 
moral sense and glorying in brutality. 
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THE “PLATES. 


Chateau de Meudon. 

N this design from Krafft, shown in the double-page 
plate, the severe restraint of the building seemed 
to demand the relief afforded by the vigorous and 

vitalising figures in the panels and pediment. In the 
bas-relief of the curiously designated “ jeux d’enfants ” 
the rather pronounced Renaissance spirit is much less 
in keeping with the building than that of the more 
nearly classical “ danseuses.” 

Chimney piece Head in Amsterdam. 

Clearly this refined design is not of Dutch origin. 
Composition and execution alike betray the agile mind 
and deft hand of some Frenchman, who was probably 
enticed into Holland, as in all probability the father of 
Grinling Gibbons was, and perhaps at the same period. 

Design for a Town Residence for Two Artists. 

It will be remembered that for the R.I.B.A. Final 
design, here illustrated, Mr. Patrick Abercrombie, M.A., 
of the Liverpool University School of Architecture, 
was awarded special distinction. His version of the 
subject, the hon. examiners state in their report, was 
presented “in a manner showing scholarship and 
regard for the conditions of modern domestic 
architecture for towns; and it will be seen 
how closely formal planning and utilitarian needs 
are allied. In this design there is apparent 
something of the spirit which animated the work 
of the French designersof the early nineteenth 
century, a delightful and imaginative freedom in the 
handling of the interior arrangements which is 
reminiscent of the famous examples in the new suburbs 
of Paris and of the works set forth in Krafft’s publica- 
tions. Yet the whole scheme cannot be traced to a 
particular motif. It is a blend of the French spirit o! 
the period with the English tradition. The examimers 
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also cannot praise too highly the spirit of adap 
displayed in this design, which shows the val: 
French influence in planning.” 


Carvings in St. Hilda’s Church, Sherburn, Yip 

These two plates show a fairly representative |] 
tion from the carving that has been executed 
Hilda’s, Sherburn, from the designs and unde { 
supervision of the architect, Mr. Walter H. Br4 
F.S.A., F.R.LB.A., by Messrs. George W. Milbur's 
Son, sculptors, Bootham Bar, Yorks. With resp 
the four figures of female saints from the font coy 
should be mentioned that, the cover being octage}| 
plan, the other four niches are filled by figures « 
four Evangelists. Slender shafts nsing betwee 
niches are terminated by small figures of angels hi} 
shields. All the woodwork in the church is 06 
darkened somewhat, and dull-polished. 


Suchet Monument in Pere Lachatse, Parts. 
This monument was erected to Marshal Suchet |} 
Cemetery of Pére Lachaise. It is quadrangulag 
about 25 ft. high by 8 ft. wide. The sub-basemi 
of granite, the rest of a single block of white m4 
On the main face the Muse of History traces on ax 
of cannon the names of the places where they 
achieved glory. The bust above is treated vh 
laurel garland fixed to two reversed torches. I} 
tympanum of the front is placed in the middle ther 
of the Legion of Honour, and other orders gain 
Suchet are on the other sides. 


Drawings of Roman Ornament. 

Theser friezes, the one from the Villa Albani, ai\! 
other from the Villa Medicis, both in Rome, call r 
comment, except, perhaps, that they are xX 
thoroughly typical of the strength bordering on cif 
ness, and of the grim and grotesque exuberan 
fancy, that make Roman art so curiously interesif 
study. 
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DESIGN FOR. A TOWN RESIDENCE FOR TWO ARTISTS. 


PATRICK ABERCROMBIE, M.A., ARCHITECT. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


niors dieclaim all responsibility for the statements made or opinions 

rd by correspondents, who are asked to be brief, and te write on ene side 

the paper. Eve ry communication must bear the name and address of 
the sender. 


Suburban By-laws. 
1¢ Editors of THE ARCHITECTS’ AND BUILDERS’ 
JOURNAL. 

25,—It is very gratifying to note by the article 
yur current issue that the London Society are 
wing a scheme for the development of the 
irts of London in a methodical and scientific 
\er. 

makes one mourn for the neglect of the past and 
olossal muddle that has come into being in the 
‘bs owing to lack of enterprise of this kina. 


gs never too late to mend, however, and I should 
o submit that there are still many spaces left in 
ated areas to develop, and in some cases this 1s in 
ands of public-spirited owners who desire to 
rve the natural amenities. Now, these good 
ons should be encouraged, for many improve- 
; may be made when a space in any of these 
is being planned, such as grass courts with 
ps a fountain in the centre, and roads with grass 
gs. But these things are not being encouraged. 
ie contrary, they are discouraged. 


now of a case in point, where a firm of builders in 
orough of Hornsey have many times applied to 
ocal Authority to approve their scheme for 
ig up the roads on their new estate (which are, of 
>, private residential roads) with good wide grass 
gs on either side of a 20-ft.-wide carriage-way. 
eply of the authorities is simply that their by-laws 
be complied with. 

w these by-laws are as ancient as the hills, or 
pe very narrowly approaching it. ‘here is not a 
ice to ensure properly proportioned and appro- 
designs. Why not? The time has come when 
evil-looking houses which are so often erected 
e speculative builder and others in our suburbs 
1 be prevented. 


> by-laws deal effectively with construction and 
tion, but surely design is equally important, and 
1 be dealt with in some way. There could be a 
ittee of censors. 


> Hornsey Local Authority refuses to approve 
‘ass Margin road scheme because it does not 
‘m to their by-laws; but the question arises, “ Is 
heme an improvement or not?” For laws are 
for man, not man for the laws; so that if the new 
stion is an improvement, as it appears to be, then 
he duty of the Council to revise their laws; or, 
‘that, the Local Government Board surely must 
ome action. 

swell Hill, N. HERBERT COLLINS. 


Building Costs After the War. 
» Editors of THE ARCHITECTS’ AND BUILDERS 
: JOURNAL. 


3,—There is a tendency throughout the country 
pst private owners, companies, and especially 
suthorities, to postpone building operations until 
he war, in the hope that the cost of building will 
»e considerably lower than at the present time. 
r Tecently been discussing this assumption with 
‘Ous architects, builders’ merchants, and contrac- 
papooth Wales, and have been forced to the 
sion that not only is there no likelihood of a 
ion taking place on the termination of hostilities, 


but that an increase is quite probable. The reasons for 
this conclusion may be stated as follows :— 


(1) Owing to the general insecurity, the tightness of 
the money market, and the increased cost of materials, 
an enormous amount of work that had been contem- 
plated before the commenceent of the war has not 
been proceeded with. It is probable that the value of 
such suspended contracts in the United Kingdom con- 
siderably exceeds 4£100,000,000, and we_ should 
probably allow for at least five times this amount for 
Continental suspensions. On the termination of 
hostilities, the bulk of this work will go forward, and 
the demand for material will be enormous. 

(2) In addition, the towns and villages of Belgium, 
France, and Poland that have been partially or wholly 
destroyed will need to be re-built, and we may safely 
expect that the huge demand for material thus set up 
will have a tightening effect on the markets. 

(3) For many years past, the prices of most classes 
of commodities have advanced very considerably 
Since the outbreak of the war the increases have been 
abnormal, and although reductions are probable when 
peace is restored, it is not likely that prices will return 
to the pre-war level. It may be assumed, therefore, 
that the cost of living after the war will be higher than 
the cost before the war. In that event, there will be 
considerable labour unrest, and wages in the building 
trade, as in other trades, must go up. 

(4) We are informed that after the war there will be 
a huge boom in trade. In that event the demand for 
capital will be great, and the rate of interest will be 
high. If the prices of labour, materials, and money 
increase, how can we anticipate any considerable 
reduction in the cost of building ? 

I have nut forward these considerations, not in any 
dogmatic spirit, but in order that they may be 
examined by men who are thoroughly familiar with 
conditions of the building trade. Public bodies, and 
building owners generally, are usually not in a position 
to judge the trend of affairs in such a complex industry 
as building, and I feel sure that they would welcome 
information as to the future from those wno are in a 
position to speak with authority. 


EDGAR L. CHAPPELL, Secretary, 
South Wales Garden Cities and Town-Planning 
Association, 3, Pembroke Terrace, Cardiff. 


A Point in the Wren Pedigree. 
To the Editors of THE ARCHITECTS’ AND BUILDERS’ 
JOURNAL. 


Sirs,—May I correct your cheerful contributor 
“ Ubique” on the subject of the Wren pedigree? The 
Rev. C. F. C. Pigott has been many years dead, and he 
was not a lineal descendant of Sir Christopher Wren. 
Christopher Roberts Wren had only a daughter, who 
married Chandos Hoskyns. Their daughter, Miss 
Catherine Wren-Hoskyns, married the Rev. C. F. C. 
Pigott. She died recently, without issue, and was 
therefore the last lineal descendant of Sir Christopuer. 
The original MS. of Sir Christopher’s love-letter, which 
you printed, is bound up in the interleavea heirloom 
copy of Wren’s “ Parentalia.” This was bought by 
myself, on behalf of a body of subscribers, from Mrs. 
Pigott, just before her death, and presented to the 
RABA. 

London, N.W. LAWRENCE WEAVER. 


[Referring to the above, “ Ubique” says: “ Who 
better than Mr. Weaver to point out this error in the 
genealogy of our greatest architect ? for it was through 
his persuasive energies that the sum necessary to 
secure the heirloom copy was raised. I am obliged to 
him for the correction, and not less so for that adjective 
‘ cheerful,’ which, in a time of stress, and in connection 
with the solemn business of architecture, is particularly 
cratifying.” | 
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THE ARGHITECTURAL® SPIRIT “OG Siem Gees | 


T an ordinary meeting of the Architec- 
tural Association on February 22, 
Mr. A. E. Richardson, F.R.I.B.A., read a 
paper on ‘‘ The Architectural Spirit of the 
Age.’? He said he should endeavour to 
express the truths he had gleaned from a 
study of modern architecture, and to in- 
dicate the sources of inspiration which, 
although familiarly known, were not ap- 
praised at their true value. 

The travelled public was bewildered by 
the jargon of opposing schools in architec- 
ture, and endeavoured to believe in the re- 
suscitation of some threadbare style; in 
despair, turning to pure reproduction, and 
continuing to live in buildings of familiar 
aspect, but all the time aware that the 
building did not equal the old work, and, 
despite the expense, did not approach the 
excellence of some dimly remembered 
foreign structure. 

Mr. Richardson went on to indicate that 
the cure for the present state of affairs lay 
in the education of architects to fit them 
for the position of arbiters of taste, and 
the encouragement of the public to an 
understanding of what organic architec- 
ture meant, apart from the lures of the 
house decorator and the furniture dealer. 


The Classic Spirit. 

architectural standpoint the 
Classic spirit was what they were all 
striving for. The nineteenth century had 
been in the main a period of experiment 
during which the strength of the Classic 
tradition, as developed from the Italian 
Renaissance, was proved. He did not 
refer to the tradition in Great Britain, 
which was purely local, but to the broader 
acceptance of the Classic spirit and its 
manifestations on the Continent and in 
America. The Classic snirit demanded of 
a work of architecture, not that it should 
he clever and original, but that it should 
be grand and noble. A clear interpreta- 
tion of the Classic spirit meant a return 
to the sheer joyousness of living; it did 
not mean that we were to deny either 
originality or personality to our architec- 
ture, but that we should endeavour that 
our new buildings presented anew the old 
spirit, seen from a modern standpoint, and 
adiusted to our own age. 

The eclectic tendencies of the last cen- 
tury, which were directed to the-exploita- 
tion of historical motifs, were now under- 
going a further extension owing to the 
advance of our point of view. Formerly it 
was the practice to adhere to certain re- 
cognised sources of inspiration, such as 
Greek, Roman, and Italian, with a 
friendly eye on contemporary France. 
Parallel to this procedure, there rapidly 
developed a tendency to resuscitate the pic- 
turesque and romantic buildings of our in- 
sular history, culminating in a series of 
indecisive revivals. We were just recover- 
ing from this outburst of misapplied 
activity, and although in amateur quarters 
opposition was offered, the neo-Classic 
tradition of three hundred vears would 
nrove the basis for further development. 
The attitude we should in future adopt 
towards the antique would be akin to the 
use of a touchstone—we should measure 
our achievements by the relics of antiquity, 
but we should never again make the mis- 
take of pedantry. 


From an 


Theory of Modern Architecture. 
This brought him to the main object 
of his paper, which was to explain the 
theory of modern architecture, and to hint 
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vaguely at future developments, signs of 
which were already in evidence. It was 
not his purpose to deal extensively with re- 
cent English work—a better picture of that 
subject could be obtained by comparing it 
with the notable buildings recently erected 
on the Continent and in America. His 
interpretation of the term ‘‘ Modern Archi- 
tecture’? was a wide one, and embraced 
the last two centuries of building evolu- 
tion, including structures from Petrograd 
to Gibraltar, from America to Japan. 
This course of action enabled him to illus- 
trate the tremendous impulses at work 
shaping the architecture of to-day and 
destined to influence the work of the 
future—to prove on the one hand, that 
development in design was gradual and 
depended entirely on the work which nad 
preceded it, and, further, to show how 
every departure from the sensible and 
usually accepted led to meaningless cari- 
cature. 

The iniquitous example of competitions, 
together with the apathy and carelessness 
of many architects who did not take their 
profession seriously, accounted in a 
measure for the tricky originality and 
affectation which disfigured English work 
of to-day. In England at present we were 
desperately lagging in the track of other 
countries. We were outclassed by the 
French in their handling of plan and 
traffic problems, and we were jealous of 
our American cousins. Our own tradi- 
tion was little understood and falsely 
rendered, few realising that the spirit of 
the tradition alone needed consideration, 
and not, in the lust for originality, a mad 
caricaturing of its finest models. 

It was his firm conviction that the spirit 

of the age was to be found in the world’s 
architecture of the last two centuries. 
This period contained the impulses which 
were moving us to-day. True, during 
this time many experiments were 
attempted, but these we could afford to 
pass by; the real achievements alone con- 
cerned us. If we studied our own Classic 
tradition, from Inigo Jones to Cockerell, 
we were surprised at the up-to-date charac- 
ter of the best works, and we were suffi- 
ciently conversant with the rules to con- 
tinue the sequence. This procedure, how- 
ever, was not entirely satisfactory. We 
must refer to the French school, particu- 
larly to those works of the eighteenth and 
nineteenth centuries, from Mansart to 
Pascal, and the comparison would prove 
our shortcomings. We must explore the 
cities and towns of Italy for the buildings 
of the same period, particularly Turin, 
Naples, and Rome. He could name a 
host of Italian architects whose works 
should be studied, but those of Maderno, 
Niccolini, and Sacchoni were comprehen- 
sive. Likewise the work of the Austrian 
architects in the cities of the Trentino; for 
example, Nobile, Ferstel, Pertsch, and 
Molari at Trieste, and Von Hansen at 
Vienna, and others at Buda-Pesth. The 
modern architecture of Spain had never 
been clearly explained. 
_ The magnificent buildings at Petrograd 
and Moscow, legacies of the Napoleonic 
régime, were unknown to the majority. 
Even modern Greece and the cities of the 
Balkan States held good motifs. And 
then we had the example of America, with 
its wealth of modern architecture and the 
passionate obsession of its leading archi- 
tects for scholarly work. 

Finally, he must add a word for Ger- 
many, not in favour of the modern hob- 


goblin pikelhauben manner (which | 
view appeared as the play of vulgar 
ren, and in its coarseness showe) 
brutal influence of the military spirit 
to German architecture of seventy | 
ago, when the French influence was 
ascendant. He referred to the nan 
Langhans, Schinkel, Leo von Klenz 
Chateauneuf, to convince them of) 
Germany had lost. We were in a pc 
to-day to refer to and appreciate at 
proper value the great folio volun 
the nineteenth century, the compil 
of Durand, Krafft, and Ransonette, 
let, Letarouilly, Handebourt, Ri 
Isabelle, Canina, and others. These 
formed the chief treasures in the hi 
or such men as Cockerell and Barry 
he was told that McKim was well 
in their use. Such splendid guides 
theory of architecture should prev 
from following the fatal lure of indiy 
ism, and their study should promot 
sistent sequence. It should also 
membered that an _ individual ar 
could do little to work a change; st’ 
building had been the work of cen 
the produce of nations, and the inf 
of a single mind could do little to all 
trend of events. 


The Fetish of Craftsmanship, 
Mr. Richardson warned young are 


against the fetish of craftsmanship, 
had been worshipped to excess; also 
doctrines of many who held the cree 
design was the outcome of constr 
and forgot that the reverse was the 
conception .of the whole inevitabl 
ceded the construction of parts, the 
function being entirely secondary. 
was, of course, some overlapping 
application of this theory, but it ¥ 
cognised that conception subordina 
other considerations. | 

He further warned them of the € 
adventitious originality, and the p 
of innovating detail. | 

In conclusion, Mr. Richardson sa) 
in expounding his idea of the 
“Modern Architecture’ he had r 
them to the antique for beauty of ¢ 
tion, technique, and detail, to the | 
Renaissance for pure form, to the. 
for modern planning and composit 
the English tradition for reticen 
America for breadth of outlook and 
prise, to modern Italy for vigour, | 
Germany for frightfulness. By mé¢ 
the lantern slides he hoped to quai 
arguments, and the following s) 
would show the line he intended ti 
They would view some important 
ings of the English tradition, follo 
the parallel development in America 
they must discuss some notable ex 
of the French tradition, in Fran¢ 
other countries. He should touch 
on one of the finest buildings in } 
If there were time to pursue the 
they could undertake a world tou! 
object would be to show that the! 
domestic school needed chastening 
to compete with the highest exam 
the Georgian period in England 4 
Colonial in America, and that conve 
spaciousness, and simplicity were ¢ 
importance than pretty effects. Fr 
monumental architecture of Fran 
America they would deduce opinio’ 
cerning similar work in the 
Empire. 

He was not a prophet or a mé 
and he could not lift the veil t 
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architecture. He was, nevertheless, 

assured that the buildings he in- 

to bring before them contained the 
‘of the future. 


The Discussion. 
‘John Burnet, in proposing a vote of 


1s to Mr. Richardson, said he had 
quite excited with pleasure at the 
ilar tour’’ they had taken. Mr. 


-dson had passed them through a 
‘variety of interesting work. His 
entary was at times, perhaps, more 
especially on English work—than 
nite prudent, but they would let that 
' He did agree, however, with a good 
Ir. Richardson had said. One thing 
ear to all of them from the illustra- 
-hey had seen—that the best architec- 
4 every country was the expression 
ultured mind of the requirements of 
uy and generation. They had, he 
opinion, for years thought too much 
'their drawings, and their architec- 
lad run a great risk of escaping them 
‘ther. Our buildings had become 
pte representations of drawings, and 
‘e simple realisation of the needs of 
+. He had thought all his life that 
ent’s first duty was to make himself 
- of the er aft of architecture. They 
| try to look at their art more as the 
r and the sculptor regarded theirs. 
ifould study the past, not with a 
‘to remembering its details, but to 
e right spirit out of it. He thought 
jconscious desire to express in- 
ality, or to imitate the past, was 
g but a form of priggishness. 
| Arthur Stratton, in seconding the 
4, said those who had followed 
tichardson’s writings, and his exe- 
work of the last few years, had anti- 
di this paper would be, as it was, 
‘terised by scholarship, and by a 
-y of the problem of modern architec- 
/He had seldom heard a paper more 
| inspiration and more suggestive. 
mate, indeed, said Mr. Stratton, was 
jan whose work was so highly devel- 
as to appeal to Mr. Richardson. He 
only masterpieces. He set before 
fa Classic ideal. and it was quite 
it that he would have the architects 
day and the future—as they should 
ven of culture. Culture was defined 
latthew Arnold as a state of perfec- 
und he thought that was the kind of 
ve Mr. Richardson would have. 


faeces ON THE ARCHITECTURE 
OF BELGIAN TOWNS. 


cries of six Carpenters’ 


es on ‘*‘ The 
i 99 


Company’s 
Architecture of Belgian 
3” will be delivered at University 
'e, Gower Street, on Thursdays at 
).m., beginning on March 4. ‘The 
2s will be respectively as follows :— 
} 4.—M. Victor Horta, Director of 
cademy of Fine Arts, Brussels, on 


jitecture in Belgium since 1840.” 
ik Iz1.—M. C. F. Caluwaerts on ‘‘ A 
ial Review of Belgian Towns— 


: ‘Is, Malines and Louvain.’’ March 18. 
Portielje, Honorary Secretary of the 
| Society of Architects of Antwerp, on 

‘n Planning in Antwerp, Past and 
t>?? May ~6.—Mr. Arthur Stratton, 
'B.A., F.S.A., on ‘Bruges and 
? May 13.—Mr. P. Abercrombie, 
| On “ Brussels.’? May 20.—Mr. P. 


fombie, M.A., on “ Brussels.’? The 
Swill be public. Tickets of 
sion for the whole course, or for 


te lectures, can be obtained on send- 
| Stamped addressed envelope to the 
jary, University College, London. 


GRINLING GIBBONS AND _ HIS 
CONTEMPORARIES. 


If all the existing carved work which is 
attributed to Grinling Gibbons, to say 
nothing of the considerable quantity that 
has been lost, had been actually executed 
by him, he would stand forth as the 
supreme example of an incredibly strenu- 
ous life of exceptional duration. Mr. H. 
Avray Tipping, in his fine monograph on 
Gibbons, has made a skilful and no doubt 
very successful attempt to discriminate 
between the genuine and the unauthentic 
survivals; for, indeed, it should not be 
much more difficult to savour individu- 
ality in carving them to recognise idiosyn- 
crasy in handwriting ; although in both 
cases there are several occasions of 
stumbling, and Mr. Tipping confesses 
that doubt has sometimes arisen where 
the craftsman’s delicacy of touch was lost 
beneath coatings of paint or varnish. 

About the life of Grinling Gibbons so 
little is known that all temptation to make 
the monograph a mere biography was 
absent. A rather slow approach to the 
man himself is, perhaps, one result of the 
dearth of data, but it affords an excellent 
opportunity to show, after the right evolu- 
tionary method, and with much _ lucid 
description and many interesting examples, 
the rise and progress of carving in Eng- 
land, from Saxon times down to the 
appearance of Grinling Gibbons. 

Like many another chief person of the 
drama, Grinling Gibbons is not brought 
upon the stage until the play has made 
considerable progress. Before his arrival, 
we get four explicatory scenes showing, 
respectively, the Rise of the Joiner, the 
Influence of Inigo Jones on Woodwork, 
England’s Debt to the Continent, and the 
First Years of the Restoration. Then 
enters Grinling Gibbons, and immediately 
two or three personal points are made clear. 
There had been some uncertainty as to 
whether Gibbons was an Englishman born 
in Holland, or a Hollander born in Eng. 
land, and as to whether his surname was 
Gibbon as Evelyn habitually rendered it 
or Gibbons as most other writers prefer it. 

That he was born in Holland is estab- 
lished beyond a doubt, and in an almost 
absurdly interesting way, from a docu- 
ment found among the Ashmolean MSS. 
in the Bodleian Library at Oxford. 
Besides being an antiquary, Ashmole, like 
many another knowledgable man of his 
time, dabbled in astrology, and to him 
Gibbons applied, in 1682 (signing his 
name unmistakably ‘“ Grinling ‘Gibbons, ’ ‘ 
with a well-marked final s), for skilled 
opinion as to the prospects of success in 
‘a Consarne of great Consequens ’’— 
some overseas trading adventure. Your 


. really competent and conscientious astro- 


loger affected the methods of exact 
science, and based vaticination on mathe- 
matics, and in order to calculate the 
consequences of Gibbons’s shipping adven- 
ture, Ashmole required the minutest 
possible data of time and place of birth, 
and thence we get the very explicit 
information that Grinling Gibbons was 
born at Rotterdam (latitude and longitude 
so-an-so), at about 3.30 a.m. on Easter 
Tuesday, April 4, 1648, Old Style. A 
letter from a sister of Gibbons supplying 
this information to her brother shows that 
she was living in England at this time, and 
that she was evidently accustomed to write 
her letters in English; whence, and from 
the rather dubiously admissible speculation 
that Gibbons, being musical, might have 
been the son of that Simon Gibbons who 
worked as a master-carpenter for Inigo 
Jones; that Simon, being also musical, 
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might have been the son of Orlando 
Gibbons the composer; and, further, that, 
master craftsmen, finding but little employ- 
ment in England during the Common- 
wealth, but being in great demand in Hol- 


land :—therefore, though born in Hol- 
land, Gibbons was of English descent. 


8 RS 
ta taste. 

It was, of course, John Evelyn who dis- 
covered Gibbons; and the story is retold of 
how the diarist, walking one day near his 
estate at Sayes Court, Deptford, looked 
through the window of a lonely cottage in 
which a young carver was at work on an 
exquisite crucifix, admired the artistry, 
introduced the artist to Charles II., and 
was deeply incensed at the adverse 
criticism of a French ‘‘ pedling woman ’* 
who had the ear of the queen, but under- 


or quod est absurdum, according 


stood art ‘‘no more than an asse or a 
monkey.’’ It was Evelyn who introduced 
Gibbons to Christopher Wren, whom, 


anticipating the wise saying that ‘‘ a good 
dinner lubricates business,’’ he asked to 
join Pepys and himself in a meal at Sayes 
Court. Afterwards he took them both to 
see Gibbons at work. What a subject for 
a Seymour Lucas—Evelyn introducing 
Pepys to Grinling Gibbons at work. 


It was not for Wren, but for Hugh 
May—an architect of whom, save for the 
references to him in Evelyn’s Diary, little 
or nothing is known, but who, Mr. Tipping 
remarks, was doing work ‘‘in Wren’s 
style” while Wren was known chiefly as 
a professor of astronomy—that Gibbons 
did his first important architectural carv- 
ing. This work seems to have been done 
for the adornment of Lee Place, in South- 
east London, where a rich member of the 
Council of the East India Company, 
Christopher Bohun or Boone, had his 
residence, which disappeared in 1825. In 
the now populous suburb of Lee, the name 
of this Nabob is still commemorated in 
‘* Boone’s Almshouses,’’ ‘‘ Boone Street,’’ 
and “ Boone’s Chapel.” The chapel was 
illustrated in this journal a year or two 
ago as a relic of Wren. 

Gibbons’s work, as our author does not 
fail to remind us, ‘‘ presents the ‘‘ curious 
anomaly that, at the moment when the 
Classic spirit triumphed in our architec- 
ture, when the immutable and all-including 
rules of Vitruvius, as amplified and co- 
ordinated by Palladio, were accepted as 
their creed by English designers, the 
treatment of the components of decoration 
disobeyed authority and strove to be not an 
adaptation from Nature, but Nature its 
very seilf.’’ It was this naturalism which 
was ultimately Gibbons’s undoing; for, 
even before his death, which occurred in 
1720, he and his style had lost their vogue. 
Surfeit was, perhaps, partly the cause of 
this revulsion; for he had filled not only the 
chancel of St. Paul’s and the State apart- 
ments at Hampton Court, and _ several 
university buildings, but also such great 
country houses as Belton, Petworth, and 
Chatsworth, with his graven images of 
chubby cherubs and Heroick Virtues, his 
flowers and foliage, fruit and peapods, 
organ cases and clock cases, screens and 
seats, vases and urns, overdoors and over- 
mantels, panels and borders, brackets and 


scrolls, swags and drops, and garlands, 
ribbons and tassels; and, for his very 


excess of virtue, or virtuosity, the public 
may have tired of him and his perpetual 
peapods, even as it grew weary of Wren’s 
spires. When what our author calls the 
Burlington school of architecture came intc 
favour, there arose from it a marked pre- 
ference for a conventional or Classical 
method of treatment—the round wes 
rejected and the flat was favoured. 
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Then the question arises, was Grinling 
Gibbons a real artist, or merely a super- 
lative craftsman? That he was _ both 
there can be no doubt. None but an artist 
could have triumphed as he has done over 
his fundamental misconception that art is 
imitation. He did not see, or would not 
acknowledge, that art should not, need not, 
and cannot compete with Nature in the pro- 
duction of still-life forms, because he can- 
not compete with her on equal terms. An 
artist is wise, therefore, to avoid an issue 
in which he must be hopelessly worsted, 
His legitimate function is to observe, inter- 
pret, suggest, adapt. As the Greeks knew 
well, he must avoid transcription, and con- 
ventionalise his ornamentation. Gibbons 
was an artist by virtue of his instinct for 
the right arrangement and composition of 
the forms into which, also, he put the 
artistry of sympathetic feeling for the soul 
of things, and for grace, delicacy, and 
beauty; wherein excelling, he charms us to 
forgetfulness of his foredoomed endeavour 
to vie with Nature in the production of pea- 
pods and poppy-heads, and the rest of his 
floral and vegetable paraphernalia. 

It will be easily inferred that Mr. 
Tipping has produced a most interesting 
book. He knew where to find and how to 
select his examples, and he knows how to 
describe them in the middle way that 
neither frightens the country-house lady 
nor offends the virtuoso. It follows that 
his text is not a dry and bald catalogue to 
accompany the fine collection of illustra- 
tions that he has brought together. He 
treats his subject quite seriously and quite 
philosophically enough, on evolutionary 
and comparative methods, and to that end 
takes into account all the ascertainable 
circumstances that could have influenced 
Gibbons’s work—his forerunners, his con- 
temporaries, the public spirit and the social 
conditions of his times. | Consequently the 
book, being valuable as well as beautiful, is 
no mere drawing-room adornment, but is 
a covetable acquisition to an art-lover’s 
library. 

‘“Grinling Gibbons and the Woodwork of his Age”’ 
(1648-1720), By H. Avray Tipping, M.A., F.S.A. 
Pages xii. + 260, 16% in by 11% in., 25s. net. Lon- 
don: Offices of *‘Country Life,” 20, Tavistock See 


peyent Garden, W.C.; and George Newnes, Ltd., 
Southampton Street, Strand, WC 


TRADE AND CRAFT. 


Electrical Heaters and Radiators 

A twelfth edition of their illustrated list 
of electric heaters and radiators has been 
issued by the Edison and Swan United 
Electric Light Company, Ltd., Ponders 
End, Middlesex, who, in this separate 
section of their general catalogue, show 
many interesting types and patterns of this 
class of apparatus, more than sixty illus- 
trations being given. These offer a wide 


range of choice and of service, of size, 
shape, and decorative treatment. <A very 


practical form of heater, the ‘‘Quartza- 
lite’? A type, which has been specially 
designed for the use in ships’ cabins, bath- 
rooms, bedrooms, dressing-rooms, offices, 
etc., is so small that it can be fitted in any 
position, and so light in weight that it can 
be inverted over a plate to keep food 
warm. Heaters of specially elegant design 
are supplied in various finishes—black 
iron, vitreous enamel, nickelled iron, 
aluminium, or polished brass, and of 
various Capacities and prices. Some are 
controlled by two switches, and some b; 


four; in the latter case the heaters are of 
great power, but are easily regulated. 


These heaters are made under the Bastian 
patents. Not less elegant in design are the 


radiators and convectors on the Dowsing 
or the Dowsing-Huntley system, of which 
many excellent patterns are shown in the 
catalogue. 


Shop-lighting in War Time. 

In consequence of the police regulations 
shopping thoroughfares show many ama- 
teurish attempts at light diminution. A 
much-favoured met thod is the fixing of 
tissue paper shades round bare lamps. 
This is not only ineffective, but is a dis- 
tinct source of danger. As a result of the 
lack of illuminating knowledge, the results 
achieved are, more often than not, gained 
at the expense of practically the total sales- 

value of the show window itself. Yet it is 

quite possible to hght a window in such a 
way as to ensure a brilliant light on the 
goods and, at the same time, avoid glare 
on the pavement. 

The British Thomson-Houston Co., Ltd., 
who have had extensive experience in shop- 
lighting, both for the inside of the shop 
and for the show window, inform us that 
few, if any, alterations in their lighting 
arrangements have been required where 
indirect or concealed lighting had been 
adopted before the war. We are asked to 
state that readers of this notice may call 
upon the British Thomson-Houston Co.’s 
illuminating engineers for free advice as 
to the lighting of windows in an efficient 
and approved manner. 


Harris and Sheldon’s 
Meeting. 
Presiding at the annual meeting of the 
shareholders of Messrs. Harris and 
Sheldon, Ltd., the well-known shopfitters, 
held at Birmingham'on Monday in last 
week, Mr. J. E. Sheldon, the managing 
director, said that although the company 
had had a good year up to ) the end of July, 
making a fair rate of profit, since the war 
commenced this had failed to be main- 
tained ; but in spite of the difficulties met 
with in adjusting the machinery from the 
manufacture of one kind of work to 
another, they had been able to fill up the 
gap by going in for contracts for the War 
Office in joinery work (which their artisans 
were well adapted to deal with), and the 
firm are receiving further contracts from 
time to time. The contracts were naturally 
not so remunerative as they would like 
them to be; but the firm were glad to be 
able to keep their staff (that is, those who 
had not MES aA for war service) fully 
employed, and were able to make provision 
for such of the seventy odd members of the 
staff who had joined the forces and had 
dependents. Mr. R. Richards was re 
elected a director. The dividend of 5 per 
cent. on the ordinary shares was approved, 


Messrs. Annual 


and a special vote of thanks was accorded, 


to the directors and all concerned in pilot- 
ing the business safely through so 
strenuous a period. 


ELECTROLYTIC ACTION ON GAS 
AND WATER MAINS. 


In a paper read at a mecting of the 
Institution of Civil Engineers on Fel yruary 
Pie Joun SAM a= Electrolytic Action of Return 
Currents in Electric Tramways on Gas 
and Water Mains, and the Best Means of 
Providing against Electrical Distur- 
bances,” Mr. Harry Edward Yerbury, 
M.Inst.C.E., said that electrolysis may be 
intensified by an extraneous or leakage 
current from, say, electric tramways 
worked, as they invariably are, by an un- 


insulated track. A case is cited wh 
protective clause was inserted by | 
company against possible injurious | 
by such leakage currents. 


It was assumed that concrete coi; 
electrolytically and not like a meta) 
cases are recorded where eiectrolys 
been attributed to an impurity—su, 
calcium sulphate—which had been | 
to certain cements of foreign ma 
retard quick setting. The seriousn; 
the mechanical effects due to the pri 
of corrosion was pointed out in conn} 
with reinforced-concrete structures. 

The constitution or structure of 1 
has undoubtedly an influence on the: 
of electrolytic action, and white ‘cas 
has been proved to be less suscepti 
corrosion and pitting than grey ir 
it contains less graphitic “carbon! 
silicon. The influences of high pe 
ages of silicon in cast and wrough' 
was cited. 

The preventive measures proposi 
British and Continental authoriti) 
order to reduce the potential diffe; 
between tramway tracks and nipes| 
classified, and a description of the | 
tion of a negative booster was gi 
detail. Two theoretical diagrams s} 
the working and effect of a booster s 
as compared with unboosted ne} 
return conductors. 


Where the rail 
the mass of earth are positive to pil 
the vicinity of the track, there can 
danger to pipes in that area, as thi 
cathodic. 

On the other hand, danger exi 
all pipes and metallic structures ( 
embedded in soil) which are posit} 
the rails, as it is the flow of @ 
out of the pipes that has a tendez| 
cause corrosion and pitting. The di 
however, is nothing like as great 4 
appear from the theoretical stand| 
Obviously, if the boosted and unbi 
return conductors bonded to the rai 
kept at or about the same potential 
ideal system as affecting leakage cul 
is brought about. Assuming thal 
potential of the rails, at some point 
a negatived boosted conductor is be 
is lowered to an abnormal degree, 
lows that pipes carrying a leakage cl 
are invited to give up their charge, | 
difference of potential i is thereby incr’ 

The paper concluded with a sum} 
and a theory was put forward that < 


tation in the bore of pines is often ¢ 
by local electrolytic action. This g 
might be started as a speck of rust} 
forming with the iron a galvanic ci 
the oxide being electronegative to’ 
The electrolyte might be created 4 
secretions of animalcule or other 
This nucleus would then establish a « 
circuit, and the growth would contin | 
the increased bulk of dxide acting 
shell to retain the electrolyte. 
Iron pipes should be subjected | 
proper temperature to a dipping in} 
bitumastic solution, so as to form a 
adherent covering. This appears 4 
the best preventive against interna 
external corrosion or pitting. Thea 
suggested that a field of research 15 
to metallurgists to determine wl 
corrosion of wrought iron and steel 1 
to local electrolytic couples set up by 
internal crvstalline arrangement 4 
thermal or mechanical stresses im y 
facture. It appears that cold worked } 
is generally anodic and can be chi 
to a cathodic condition by anne 
When cold worked and unworked | 
are in contact the possibility of an eli 
lytic couple exists. Alternating | 
steel is also a potential cause of car 


| 
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~CONCRETE AND STEEL SECTION. 


(MONTHLY.) 


*EINFORCED CONCRETE 


ECONOMIES.* 
1A. WATSON, Assoc.M.Inst., C.E., M.C.1. 


made in 
hot so 


jile great savings. can be 
ling “walls, it is generally 
;mical to employ reinforced concrete 
fs external w falls of buildings, as brick 
|up toa thickness of 14 in. are 
,er ; but when walls have to be thicker 
fis, reinforced concrete comes in. As, 
| the proposed London County Coun- 
-gulations, all external walls need 
is a rule, fexceed 14 in. in a framed 
Ing, it is probable that reinforced 
‘te walls for this purpose will soon 
to be used from the point of view of 
“ny. 
ih regard to the adoption of rein- 
| concrete-framed buildings outside 
pndon area the ecunomy is very con- 
ible. Inside the London area _ the 
'm County Council, by their regula- 
{propose to reduce it as much as pos- 
¢ There are, however, opportunities 
ict savings over a steel- framed build- 
jen in London. 
ire is another factor which enters 
xe question of building operations of 
ids, and that is time, ‘and I mention 
Jhis connection because many people 
opinion that the quickest form of 
suction is steel construction; and if 
ngs have been prepared a_ long 
‘nm advance, so that the steel frame 
4ias been fabricated beforehand, and 
{dy for delivery the moment it is 
jed, it may be that the steel frame 
“quicker, but this is not always so; 
starting from the same point—th rat 
time when working drawings of 
yeinforced concrete frame and steel 
j are ready (generally some time after 
‘undations of the building have been 
(lit is possible in ordinary times to 
| steel bars in fourteen days from that 
) but it generally takes six weeks to 
| built-up stanchions, so that at the 
jing reinforced concrete gets a four- 
} start. 
‘in, in steel-framed buildings archi- 
sise coke-breeze concrete or broken 
|concrete between the R.S.J. fillers. 
ar of these is watertight ; reinforced 
16 4:2:1 is practically so, and ina 
ag ‘constructed some years ago seven 
(3 high I remember the plaster work 
farted on the ceilings of floors below 
‘urth before the seventh floor was 
yd; and as each of the remaining 
itook about a fortnight to do another 
| or six weeks was gained on the 
lramed building, as asphalt on the 
‘ould have been necessary to prevent 
oming through the breeze or broken 
|Joors and spoiling the plaster. 
eems hardly necessary to mention 
ithe construction of bridges, say up 
}) ft. span at least, reinforced con- 
fis nearly always the most suitable 
(al. There are, of course, excep- 
‘but the mere question of the cost of 
lenance of a steel bridge seems to me 
1h to condemn it. 


question of maintenance is also 


ract of paper read on February 18 before the 
€ Institute, Denison House, 296, Vauxhall 
Road, Westminster. 


———FF ae 


enough to decide an architect or engineer 
to choose reinforced concrete for the con- 
struction of, say, small water towers, coal 
bunkers, gasometer tanks, or any similar 
structure heretofore built in steel, and 
exposed to atmospheric conditions, even if 
reinforced concrete is not cheaper in the 
first instance. 

With regard to timber structures the 
same applies, and, in addition, the rela- 
tively greater resistance to destruction by 
fire makes the advantages of reinforced 
concrete so apparent that one wonders why 
timber is employed in the construction of 
wharves at all. 

But, to turn to the other side—namely, 
economy in reinforced concrete—I would 
like to emphasise a point which in these 
strenuous days of competition seems to be 
overlooked, or rather ignored, and that is 
the enormous amount of waste which 
occurs through one of the methods adopted 
by architects to obtain cheap prices for the 
carrying out of work. An architect pre- 
pares the general design of a building and 
sends sunprints of same to four, five, or 
even six different firms of specialist 
designers, who in turn prepare each their 
reinforced concrete scheme and send out 
to five or six or even more contractors for 
prices, involving a total of some thirty or 
forty persons, all of whom spend money 
and time in tendering, etc. Much valuable 
time is also wasted which might otherwise 
be spent in the construction of the build- 
ing whilst the various prices and schemes 
are being compared and adjudicated on. 
This has” been going on for years, and is 
still going on, rchitects and engineers 
going to even a ee lengths and asking 
for all kinds of details of reinforcement, 


etc. This puts an initial charge on 
reinforced concrete which might be 


avoided if the architect or engineer would 
only choose his system, or employ a con- 
sulting engineer accustomed to the work to 
design the reinforced concrete work, and 
then send out for prices in the usual way. 

One difficulty with centering is tne 
amount of props required; and if this ts 
left to the foreman in charge of the work it 
is very likely that the number put in is 
either too many or too few, and I would 
suggest to contractors, what has often been 
suggested before, that great economies 
might be effected by employing a compe- 
tent man to design the formwork. For a 
steel viaduct supported on trestles of any 
given height there is a spacing apart of the 
trestles which requires the use of the least 
amount of the material, and so with props 
and centering, and this minimum amount 
of material varies according to the height 
of the floor and the thickness of the floor, 
and must be determined for each case. 

For storeys of heights up to, say, 12 ft., 
scaffold poles are probably the most econo- 
mical form of prop, but there is a limit to 
their size, and it frequently occurs when 
storeys exceed 12 ft. that scaffold poles 
are not useful, and when this is so, in- 
stead of using die square timber, a cheap 
and economical strut can be obtained by 
using two 7 in. by 2 in. or 8 in. by 2 in. 
spi aced, say, 6 in. apart and forming them 
into a lattice-braced compound strut with 
2in. by 3% in. slating battens nailed to 
their edges. 

Another point which makes for economy 
in reinforced concrete, but has more to do 


with design, is the number of steel bars 
that have to be handled. It will be readily 


understood that it is just as easy to handle 
a 13%-in. diameter bar 25 ft. long as it is 
to handle one that is only 1 in. diameter, 
as the weight is immaterial. 

Again, in this connection, I would point 
out that the 13g-in. diameter bars occupy 
less space in the width of a beam than 
the 1-1n. diameter bars, and the labour cost 
on concrete may be reduced by 30 to 50 
per cent. by the emplcyment of the larger 
diameter bar. 

Again, with fewer bars there are fewer 
ends, and in many cases fewer stirrups or 
shear members to fix, and the smith’s work 
is correspondingly reduced. 


RESTORING CONCRETE 
BUILDINGS AFTER FIRE. 


Immediately following the fire which on 
December 9g did serious damage to the 
plant of Thomas A. Edison, at West 
Orange, New Jersey, plans for reconstruc- 


tion were put in hand. The concrete 
structures, where damaged, are being 
restored, and’ work has been started on 


the phonograph record department. 

The columns are chipped down to a 
shape approximately cylindrical, exposing 
the reinforcement. In cases where the ex- 
pansion has bent the bars, they are cut off 
at top and bottom by oxy-acetylene 
torches. Additional reinforcement is pro- 
vided in the form of eight 5¢-in. round 
bars distributed around the circumference 
and held in place by spiral hooping of 
5-16-in. wire, spaced and held by four 
motched angle bars: A 122 cement 
mortar is then applied, using cylindrical 
steel forms. The restored column is 30 in. 
in diameter. The new material can only be 
deposited up to the underside of the 
beams with the forms; the remainder will 
be placed by the cement gun. 

Where the column shafts have been 
sheared the concrete and its reinforcement 
will be chipped off, leaving short stubs at 
top and bottom. The necessary shores 
will be placed before this work is under- 
taken. An adequate amount of longitu- 
dinal reinforcement will be provided, sup- 
plemented by spiral hooping, similar to 
that used for the other columns. Concrete 
will then be deposited, and in inaccessible 
places the cement gun will be used. 

Where columns have failed so badly 
that the floor above has deflected, the floor 
will be jacked up. 

The beams and girders will also be 
chipped until the reinforcement is laid 
bare. As no T-beam action can be counted 
on, because of the construction joint be- 
tween floor slabs and beams, an adequate 
compression flange will be provided below 
the slab. The new shape of the beams and 
girders, it is reported. will therefore pe 
trapezoidal, the upper part being re- 
inforced by two angle bars to which new 
stirrups will be connected. Because of 
the impossibility of using forms, the new 
parts of the beams and girders will be 
placed by the cement gun. 

All wooden floors with their cinder fills 
between nailing strips are being taken up 
and a 1%-in. wearing surface of 1:2 
cement mortar put on and trowelled. 
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THE ECCENTRIC (LOADING# OFS Cerri: 


THE EFFECT OF END-FIXING. UPON EQUIVALENT ECCENTRICIRY: 


HE subject of the eccentric loading of 
columns has received much consider- 
ation during the past thirty years, but in 
the purely mathematical investigations 
which have been made—the results of 
practically none of which are employed 
in practical design—theeccentriccondition 
of loading assumed is not at all the same 
as that which occurs in most cases in 
steel skeleton construction. 

The case which we are considering in 
the present article is that in which a load 
is applied to a column by means of a 
bracket intermediate between its ends as 
indicated in Fig. 1. 

The commonest method of treatment 
given in the text books, and employed in 
the R.I.B.A. 1911 report upon reinforced 
concrete, is as follows :— 


Let A = cross-sectional area of the 

column. 

W t=" load; 

3 = Bending Moment. 

e= eccentricity of load. 

Z = compression section modulus 
cf column section. 

d = distance from the neutral axis 
to the compression edge. 

k = radius of gyration of section 


about the neutral axis. 
Then combined compressive stress 
W ish OM We 


ca as Re oe Wa 
W Wed Ak2; 
= (because Z = ——-) 
_w ed | 
= mle), ) 


This is true, as a first approximation, 
for a column which is quite free at the 
top—such as the standard carrying an 
overhead electric tramway cable—but is 
not true for a column supported at the 
top. The London Building Act specifies 


ficas 


BY EWART S. ANDREWS, B Sc.Eng., M.C.lI. 


that the stresses due to eccentricity of 
load shall be computed, but does not say 
how it is to be done. 

We will divide our treatment into three 
cases, which are taken in their order of 
difficulty :— 

(1) Columns hinged at both ends. 


(2) Columns fixed at the base and 
hinged at the top. 

(3) Columns fixed at each end. 

We will investigate the bending 


moments in every case, and Will see 
that they depend upon the position of 
the bracket on the column. Our treat- 
ment is reliable only for stiff columns, 
7.é., columns with no appreciable deflec- 
tion ; if such deflection is appreciable, it 
will cause an increase in the bending 
stress. 

As a first approximation, this increase 
might be computed as follows :— 

Let B bethe bending moment computed 
in the column by the foregoing treament, 
and let B! be the corrected bending 
moment due to the deflection, then 

Bas B (2) 
WI2 
1IoKAk2 

We shall find the maximum bending 
moment from which we may calculate 
the equivalent eccentricity, then deducing 
fixing coefficients m, by which we have to 
multiply the actual eccentricity e to get 
the equivalent eccentricity upon which 
we have to calculate our stresses. 

Our corrected formula then becomes 
W med (2) 
a (: ae E 5) ~) 
A ke 

(1) Column hinged at both ends. 

The effect of the eccentric load is to 
cause a direct thrust down the column 
equal to W and to exert equal and oppo- 


site forces F at the points F and G. 


Cae 


E 


‘each equal to 


These cause reactions Rx, Rp at the 
We ; 


, where | is the 


of the column. 
R,; has a moment about F e& 


W ea 
and R, has a moment 


7 


G equal to and between 


points the bending moment ¢ 
sign, the complete bending n 
diagram being as shown in the 
Therefore we have (neglecting th 
which is not of present importanc 


W 
Max. B M above C = B = — 
2 np ve 
W eb 
Max. B M below C = a 


=W 


n= | 

It will be noted that the direc 
pression acts only from C to D,: 
our formula (3) becomes | 
WwW ( B edy. 

Mare A Se ) 

Between C and E there will b 
bending stress, but there may bei 
a secondary tensile stress in this | 
if the hinge at the top is a close | 
such tension will tend to relieve th 
pression stress in the lower portic 
general, however, we may assun 
the hinge will move down sufficie’ 


allow the column to bend freely a 
cated. | 


(2). Column hinged at the top end an 
at the bottom. | 

The first treatment of this and th 
case that we are acquainted with | 
to Mr. E. G. Beck* followed by Pro 
Nicholson,and a treatment is givenb! 
Morley in his ‘Theory of Struc 


* Engineer, Dec. 12, 1yt0, and Jan. 20, 19 
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Values of I 
Fite 
mans). He deduces his results by 


jeration of the elastic line of the 
1 by integration ; we will. consider 
»blem in equivalent manner without 
‘ed mathematics by first imagining 
» hinge E to. be removed and calcu- 
he force necessary to be applied to 
( to. bring the deflection back to zero 
» column to its deflected form shown 
ed lines. 

rder to simplify the calculation we 
2 that the depth d of the bracket is 
oly small; this errs on the safe 


\2 hinge E be removed, the column 
flect as shown in exaggerated form 
12; D,C; will be a circular arc, 
2 the bending moment is constant 
D, and C,E, will be straight. For 
lever of length 4 subject to a 
it bending moment B, the deflection 


a B b2 __ W eb? = 
fe 2 El 2 ET 


Straight portion E, C, is tangential 
circular are C, Dj, and when pro- 
‘atersects the vertical through D, at 

F, and when the angle C, F E is 


As it would be in any case in prac- 
ic will be equal to—. .:. The total 


‘on é; will be given by the relation: 


b 
aar, E ao 2 2a + b 
> in Pea ob 
i 2a + b\ Web2 
Pe SE by lie 
2 = ( b aes y (5) 


(2a + b) Web 
8 (6) 
‘ Suppose that a single force R, 


'sa deflection ¢, in the opposite 
iT. 


Then 


rom (6) and (7) 
R 3 (2a + b) Web 
= eee 


2 13 (8) 
ling a = xl and b — (i — xjul 
{2 a1 + x)(1 — x) We 
i 2 mi 

—_3(1—x?) We 
2 | (9) 


(6) uv AZ. 


FIG 4. 


Therefore just above the point C the 
maximum bending moment is equal to 


Peace apa he | 
|: =3-x' (1, — x2.) We. 
Gr 2 (10) 
Therefore the fixing co-efficient in this 
; SRA ey 
case 1S equal to = Just 


~ 


below C the bending moment is equal 
to We, minus the moment of R; so 
that the fixing co-efficient below the 
bracket is (1 + m). 

The values of these co-efficients are 
plotted in Fig. 3. 

The bending moment By at the fixed 
end is equal to 

Bp =We — R,. | 


={1- 1 —x)}We (II) 


The values of m for this end bending 
moment are plotted in Fig. 4. 

In any given case, 7.e. for any given 
value of 1, it is suggested that the value 
of m to be taken in equation (3) should be 
the numerically greater of the values for 
the end and below the bracket. 


(To be continued.) 


WANTED,., A. _PAINT. . FOR 
CONCRETE SURFACES. 


It would appear, according to a Cana- 
dian writer, that we need a paint pecu- 
liarly adapted to the coating of concrete 
surfaces. The requirement of such a 
paint must be exacting, and such a paint 
to meet the needs must be: 

A durable protection, resisting disinteg- 
ration of concrete by the elements, a pre- 
ventive of dampness through resistance to 
water and moisture, a paint that can be 
applied directly to the concrete surface 
without any previous treatment. This 
paint must be economical. After weather- 
ing it must offer a good surface for re- 
painting, it must be adapted to receiving 
and holding a plaster coat. It must be so 
constituted that it will be artistic, appro- 
priately pleasing to the eye. 


Fixing Coefficienls al Botlm 
0) et ees 
~S & ~ 


-3 4 “$ ‘6 ‘2 
Values of x. 


Its consistency and nature should be 
such that it will spread easily, work well 
under the brush, penetrate the voids, fill 
and cover hair cracks, and act as a bond 
of connection between the concrete and 
succeeding coats. Not only must it pene- 
trate and fill up the voids, but it should 
in a measure level up the rough portions 
of the surface. It must be suited to 
painting over damp and wet surfaces, and 
dry even when surrounded with moisture. 
When dry it must adhere to the surface, 
be sufficiently elastic to conform to 
changes in temperature, and remain hard 
in the presence of moisture or water in any 
other form. 

As in all paints for wood and iron, the 
vehicle in a paint for concrete is a very 
important factor. It must not be linseed 
oil, blue, casein, or any other substance 
with like characteristics. It should be 
difficult of saponification, and of low sapo- 
nification number. Some kind of varnish 
product peculiarly adapted to the purpose 
is required. 

The pigment, as in linseed oil plant, has 
its function to perform. It must be, for 
the first coat at least, alkali-proof. Not 
only must it decorate, but it must protect 
the vehicle, and, in conjunction with the 
vehicle, the surface coated. 

A paint consisting of both pigment and 
vehicle working in unison, with the mini- 
mum of opposing forces, favourable of ap- 
lication, serviceable under exposure, resis- 
tant to water and moisture, economical 
to the consumer, is necessary to perform 
the function, to meet the need, to fulfil 
the requirements of a paint for concrete. 

[This writer’s demands seem to be rather 
rhetorical, and we reproduce them as much 
as a typical specimen of this kind of over- 
elaboration as for the practical value they 
no doubt also imply. When the author 
gets what he wants, the perfect paint will 
have been discovered, and apparently it 
will be suitable not only for concrete sur- 
faces—for which, indeed, it is least 
needed, and will be in least demand—but 
for universal application: a paint that can 
go anywhere and do anything. But, in 
this country, there are many who hold that 
cement surfaces should never be painted at 


all.] 
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PROTECTION OF BUILDINGS 
FROM FIRE." 


BY A. ALBAN HH: SCOTT; V-P:S.A- 


In reading through the London Building 
Acts with fire -precautions specially in 
mind, it is pleasing to note what great care 
has been taken generally regarding the 
construction of buildings from the fire 
point of view. In spite of all these pre- 
cautions, I think additional provision for 
escape of occupants in case of fire should 
be provided, and the powers given to the 
Council still further increased in this 
respect. 

It would be advisable for the London 
Building Acts, and in fact all our by-laws 
throughout the country, to make it com- 
pulsory that al/ external walls and internal 
partitions and floors are constructed of 
fire-resisting material. This sounds per- 
haps rather a startling proposition, but if 
we just consider for a moment the follow- 
ing figures it does not perhaps mean quite 
such a drastic expense as one would think 
from an outline statement. . 

The whole of the following costs have 
been based on the current cost of mate- 
rials :— 

Per ft. sup. 
Pence. 
Floors.—Wooden floors suitable 
for domestic buildings taken in 


Spans-of 12:f6 wis seseay ees es eae ri.3 
Fire-resisting floor, ditto ............ 17.3 
Wooden floors for workshop at 

200 lb. super load per sq. ft. 

Spans. TO ft.- dissents. ccouw. oo eeereeee 28.9 
Ditto, ditto fire-resisting floors..... 34.4 


(Basis of last two items taken for 
floor 30 ft. bv too ft.) 


Per yd. sup. 


Cost of wood framed partition, 
plastered on both sides, per 


Vard SUPE .u Most hae: san tect ee 72.8 
Cost of fire resisting partition, 
plastered on both sides .........:.. 72.0 


Although there has been, through 
various causes, such a levelling up of 
prices and gradual reduction in the differ- 
ence of cost between fire-resisting and 
combustible materials, there is one point 
in the construction of work where this has 
not occurred quite so rapidly as one would 
perhaps desire, namely, in the construc- 
tion of windows. 

Wooden windows have always been very 
much cheaper than steel windows, and, 
unfortunately, there is still a big differ- 
ence. (This does not refer to steel sashes 
suitable for factories and workshops; these 
are cheaper than wood.) I would suggest 
that some special endeavour should be 
made to bring the cost of steel windows 
more to the level of wooden windows. 

The London Building Acts should per- 
haps be considered one of the wonders of 
the world, but I think there is no act in 
Great Britain more courteously, fairly, and 
sensibly interpreted and administered. It 
would, I think, be a great mercy to the 
building owner, the community generally, 
and to architects if the London Building 
Acts were in force through the country 
(with certain modifications), and adminis- 
tered by district surveyors of the same 
standard and training as in London. 

I do not propose to touch upon all the 
points in these Acts which relate directly 
or indirectly to fire prevention in_ its 
various aspects. The widths of streets and 
frontage lines indirectly bear upon the 
point as well as courts within a building 


* Extracts from a paper read before the Society of 


Architects on February 11. 


and space at rear of domestic building. 
As to the courts, I would like to see intro- 
duced that where the opposite walls of 
courts are less than a certain distance 
apart that all openings in the walls should 
be protected by fire-resisting wired glass 
and hard metal frames and sashes. 

Clause 55 (1894 Act) deals with timber 
in external walls, and it has always ap- 
peared to me that it would be only reason- 
able if the shop fronts and frames were 
formed of incombustible material for a 
height up to the window olass line, but in 


no case less than 2 ft. 6 in. above the ad- . 


joining pavement. 

Clause 56, dealing with bressummers, 
should, I suggest, be amended so that the 
stone used should be capable of resisting 
fire and water for a specified minimum 
period, and also the iron columns and 
stanchions under bressummers should be 
required to be cased in for protection. 


Clause 59 might be amended so that no 
parapet wall need be more than 8} in. 1n 
thickness. 

Clause 62 should be so amended that all 
floors, irrespective of height, should be 
constructed of fire-resisting material. 

Clause 64. The word “stone ” should 
be deleted, and corbels for all chimneys 
should be supported on fire-resisting mate- 
rial other than stone or hard timber. 

In Sub-section 6 provision should be 
made so that all flues are lined with fire- 
resisting piping of stoneware, and the junc- 
tions of the piping should be rebated and 
set in fire-clay mortar, and the other sub- 
sections amended accordingly. 

Clause 64. Sub-section 19g reads as 
follows: “A chimney breast or shaft built 
with or in any party wall shall not be cut 
away unless the District Surveyor certifies 
that it can be done without injuriously 
affecting the stability of the building.” I 
suggest that the words “the fire risks and ” 
be added after the word “ affecting.” 


Sub-section 22 allows wooden plugs to 
be “ driven ” within 6 in. of the inside of a 
flue or chimney opening. This “ driving” 
of plugs is generally executed after the 
parging, and many cases have been ob- 
served where such driving has opened up 
the mortar joint through to the flue. No 
wooden plug should be “ driven” in in any 
flue or chimney where the encasing brick- 
work is less than, 18 in. thick, and the 
plugs should not be driven to a distance 
greater than 3 in. into such brickwork, and 
all skirtings, picture rails, cornices, etc., 
should be formed of fire-resisting material 
round all flues, chimney breasts, etc. 

It is a pity that Clause 66, Sub-section 1, 
does not take effect for gas-heated fittings, 
and the two last paragraphs of Sub- 
section 5 should be omitted. Low-pressure 
hot-water pipes have often been found at 
a temperature of 212 deg. Fahr. 

Clause 68 should read that all floors and 
Staircases, irrespective of the size or use of 
the building, should be constructed of fire- 
resisting material, and, further, the top 
floor constructed of such strength that if 
the roof is not also constructed of fire- 
resisting material it would successfully 
withstand the collapse of the roof in case 
of fire. Many fires have become a total 
loss owing to the roof or one floor collaps- 
ing and causing the whole series of floors 
to collapse like a mack of cards un- 
supported. 

Section 70 would appear only to take 
care of the question of light and air, and 
where a room is only lighted by a lantern 
light some extra provision should be 
made for a second means of escape in case 
of fire. 


Clause 74. Sub-sections 2 and 3 should 


| 


be amended similar to the suggesti( 
Clause 68. 

Clause 80. With but slight que 
tions should be made applicable to 
ing buildings as well as to new build 

After dealing at some length wit 
revised list of fire-resisting materials 
in the London Buildin~ Acts (Amend 
Act, 1905, and with the fire-insurance| 
panies’ requirements, Mr. Scott re 
in detail to precautions for extingu| 
fires. Of sprinklers he said: If a littl 
and attention is given to the desig 
a building with the idea of sprinklers 
installed, the actual construction net 
be less economical, and if the build 
so designed considerable cost can be| 
in the installation of sprinklers, ¢ 
rules demand that sprinklers sha 
placed generally speaking about | 
centres, but this is subject to the 
of beams and to other similar obstru} 
on the ceilings. All spaces such as 
in roofs must also be provided 
sprinklers, and with regard to the pri 
of water required or desirable it sho) 
remembered that all pressure is meé 
as running pressure. In addition | 
normal pressure obtained by the hy 
water, increased pressure can be obi 
by installing automatic pumps. T 
sprinkler installations pressure g 
must be fixed, together with a rather 
plicated system of valves, which, hoy 
are not complicated in working. 

In conclusion he suggested tha 
society should take into very seriou 
sideration the means of escape that § 
be provided for hospitals, infirmarie 
similar institutions where many of t 
mates are unable to help themseh 
case of fire. He was inclined to thin 
all such buildings should be fittec 
sprinkler installations, and, further 
fire-resisting sloping ways with } 
wheel tracks should be provided tc 
floor, the usual exit doors with panic 
provided, and the beds fitted with ¢ 
at least 4 in. diameter. 


R.I.B.A. EXAMINATION — RESL 


The Board of Architectural Edu 
announce that the designs submitted 
following students in the Final exé 
tion have been approved: 

Sugyect XVIII. 
(a) Design for an Organ-Case 
' Circular Hall. 


Foot, A. A. Lawson, J. Scot 
Gordon, P. J. Sanders, T. A. 
Hull, V. Tebbutt, H. J. 
Knight, W. G. 


(b) Design for a Group of 
Dwellings. 

Medd, H. A. N. 

Minns, 8S. E. 
Filkins, E. W. Mitchell, C. H, 
Gordon, P. J. Moss,, D. J. 
Hall, R. B. Philp, A. T) 
Holden, W. Picton, C. 8. 
Jackson, R. Routley. L. J. 
Kassem, H. Z. Saxon, F. C. 
Keep, N. Taylor, M. B. 
Knight, §S. Thomas, D. R. 
Luyken, H. M. Whitehead, P. 
Lyne, E., Jun. Wilkinson, F. 


Designs for other subjects, frot 
following candidates, have also 


Brown, W. J. 
Cash, H. W. 


approved :— 

Ap Gruffydd, C. O. Moore, R. 8. 
Fisher, H. N. Wood. A. G. 
Gray, G. H. 


Licentiates and the Fellowsht 
The following Licentiates have | 


the Examination qualifying for ¢a 
ture as Fellows: 


Baily, Harold, Crouch Swan, J. A., Bi 


End, N. ham. 
Black, A. B., Adelaide, Stuart, John, 
S. Australia. field. 


Cooke, 8. N., Birming- Taylor, T. U., @ 
ham. Carless, W. B., 
Jenkins, G. H., London. real. 
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The World is our Field 


» WORKS UPON WHICH A.P.C.M.CEMENTS HAVE BEEN USED | 


EGYPT 


att? 
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THE ASSOCIATED 


Portland House, Lloyds Avenue,London.E.C. 
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NEWS ITEMS. 


Strike of Butlders’ Labourers in 
Edinburgh. 

Members of the Navvies, Builders’ 
Labourers, and General Labourers’ Union 
struck work in Edinburgh on February 22 
on the failure of negotiations which have 
been in progress since June. 

/-lectric Lighting in Hong Kong. 

The General Electric Company of 
China, Limited, has secured the contract 
for all the Government requirements for 
Osram Drawn-wire Tungsten Lamns and 
electrical supplies for Hong Kong for the 
year IQI5. 

Basement as Tank. 

A brickwork basement at the Queen’s 
Hotel, Eastbourne, has been just converted 
into a tank. The brickwork was given a 
Pudloed cement lining, and now holds 
several thousand gallons of water. The 
architect reports that not a sign of damp 
has shown through. 

‘* Defenders of the Empire.’’ 

Messrs. Raphael Tuck and Sons, Ltd., 
have issued a fine ‘‘ oilette ’’ coloured plate, 
173 by 133 in., showing a group of repre- 
sentative types of the Army and Navy, with 
warships and aircraft in the backgr ound. 
The picture is also reproduced on gilt- 
edged ‘‘ oilette’’ postcards. The entire 
proceeds of all sales are to be devoted to 
the National Relief Fund. 


Town Planning in Canada. 

The city of Regina—the capital of Sas- 
katchewan—has had extensive plans pre- 
pared as a guide for future urban develop- 
ment. Mr. Mawson has been working for 
some months past on the scheme, and has 
prepared detailed plans providing for parks 

and other improvements. That the city 
intends going ahead with the scheme at 
the e: pees possible moment is indicated 
by the fact that draft legislation giving the 
city power to expropriate land ‘for parks 
purposes has already been prepared in the 
city solicitor’s department. It will pro- 
bably be introduced in the Provincial 
Legislature next session. 


L.C.C.’s Bethnal Green Housing Scheme. 
The London County Council last week 
agreed to proceed with the clearance 
scheme in the Brady Street area, Bethnal 
Green. The urgency of the proposal was 
made manifest by some of the figures 
quoted in the course of the debate. It was 
stated, for instance, that the population in 
the area was 430 to the acre, as against 
only sixty in the whole of London, while 
the death-rate was as high as tw enty-four 
per thousand, as compared with fourteen 
for London as a whole. The expenditure 
sah in the clearance is £73,800, in- 
luding £20,800 to be spent in ‘the rehous- 
ing of “displaced residents. The scheme is 
to be carried out in two successive parts. 


Professor E. Prior Re-elected. 

The electors to ne Slade Professorship 
of Fine Art have re-elected Mr. Edward 
Schroeder Prior, M.A., Honorary Fellow 
of Gonville and Caius College, into this 
professorship. Mr. E. S. Prior, A.R.A., 


F.S.A., and F:R.I.B.A., was one of the 
founders of the Art Workers’ Guild, of 
which he was Master in 1906. He has 


been secretary of the Arts and Crafts (Lon- 
don) Exhibition Society since 1902, and 
architect to Cambridge University, Harrow 
School, and Winchester College. His 
publications include ‘‘ The History of 
Gothic Art in England,”’ ‘‘ The Cathedral 
Builders in England,” and ‘‘ The Medizeval 
Figure Sculpture of England.’’ He repre- 
sented Cambridge against Oxford in the 
high jump, long jump, and hurdles in 1872, 
and was High Jump Amateur Champion 
in the same year. 


PROJECTED NEW WORKS. 


Housing Scheme, Yiewsley 
Yiewsley Urban District Council are 
considering a scheme for the erection of 
not less than fifty houses. 


School, Pollockshaws. 

Plans of a new school to take the place 
of the Pollock Academy, Pollockshaws, are 
under consideration. The estimated cost 
of the building is £19,000. 


Branch Police Station, Leicester. 
Leicester Town Council have been asked 
by the Watch Committee to approve the 
purchase of land at the corner of Hinckley 
Road and Carlisle Street for the erection 
of a branch police-station. 


Housing Scheme, Plaistow. 

At Prince Regent’s Lane, Plaistow, the 
Port of London Authority has initiated a 
housing scheme for dock workers. Plans 
have been approved for 204 houses, to be 
erected as soon as possible. 


Houses, Newton Abbott. 

The Newton Abbott Urban Council 
have passed loans for twenty-five cottages 
to be erected at once, while a scheme is to 
be submitted to the Local Government 
Board for the erection of twenty more 
houses for the working classes. 


Bridges, Glasgow. 

Representatives of sub-committees of the 
Glasgow Corporation and the Clyde Navi- 
gation Trustees have fav ourably reported 
on a scheme for.a bridge at Finnieston, in 
the vicinity of the Harbour Tunnel. Par- 
liamient has sanctioned the Oswald Street 
Bridge scheme. 


Buildings, Barry. 

The Glamorganshire Education Autho- 
rity are to erect an engineering laboratory 
on a site in Gladstone Road, Barry. The 
Barry Education Buildings and Sites Com- 
mittee are considering the erection of a 
domestic subjects centre at Gladstone 
Road School at an estimated cost of 
£3,000. 


Public Offices 


The Local Gévsrument Board have 
sanctioned, without holding a_ local 
enquiry, the Shipley Urban Council’s ap- 
plication to borrow money for the erection 
of new public offices on the Manor House 
Estate. It is understood that the work 
will be commenced as soon as artange- 
ments have been’ made for temporary 
offices. 


Housing Scheme for Dublin. 

Archbishop Walsh ihas informed the 
Housing Committee of ‘the Dublin Cor- 
poration that he has decided not to use the 
Ormond Market building area as the site 
of a cathedral. He was to have purchased 
the site from the Corporation for £12,000. 
The Housing Committee have now directed 
the City Architect to set in motion as soon 
as possible the erection of artisans’ dwell- 
ings upon the site, acquired by the Cor- 
poration with that object. 


, Shipley. 


New Buildings for Bristol Universtiy. 

Tenders will shortly be invited for the 
erection of the tower and main buildings 
of the University of Bristol. As a pre- 
liminary, various building firms have been 
invited to send in names, with a statement 
as to what important buildings of a similar 
character have been built by them, and at 
what contract price, and from whose de- 
signs. These particulars were to be sent 
in to the architects) (Messrs. Oatley and 


Lawrence), and from the applicatic, 
ceived names will be selected for inv) 
to tender. The content of the bu) 
will be probably upwards of three 1 
cubic feet, and the materials will be | 
pally local rag-stone, with freestone |} 
and dressings. Heavy English; 
timbers will be used for the roofin; 
English oak will be largely repre} 
among the timbers used for the joit- 
| 
Town Planning, Birminghan| 
The Town Planning Committee | 
Birmingham City Council have in } 
ration a new scheme of town plann} 
South-West Birmingham. The aj 
iand covered by the scheme is abou; 
acres, and it forms the largest sche) 
undertaken in Birmingham. © It apy 
all the undeveloped land in Selly O 
Northfield Wards, and will connect } 
one side with the scheme now bein 
pared for South Birmingham, and) 
other side with the Quinton and Ha 
scheme. 


SOGIETIES” AND INSTITUT) 


Vorkshire Federation of Building | 
Employers. 
The annual’ dinner of. the Yo‘ 
Federation of Building. Trades Em) 
was held at the Masonic Hall, a 
Street, Huddersfield, last week, Mr.) 
Radcliffe (Huddersfield), in the Fi 
Mr. William Ramsden, subi 
‘‘ Building Trade Employers and th¢ 
shire Federation,” said that the bl 
trade was not in a flourishing co! 
just now, but when the war “was! 
there was sure to be reconstructivi 
which would brighten things consid 
and there would also be a renewal of 
tion in favour of better housing | 
working classes with a view to aj 
social dev elopment and, amongsti 
things, preventing the spread of Coy 
tion. 
Mr. A. W. Sinclair, president 
National Federation, responding, sé 
six months ago the federation was} 
upon to vote for the first time in its| 
on the direction of a national lock-¢) 
that dire calamity was averted, an 
it was discovered an earnest desire! 
part of the members to sink their p 
views and differences and join int) 
spirit which had arisen from the wi 
to recognise that we had greater 
than we had realiséd hitherto. 
The President (Mr. Radcliffe} 
responding, said that the increased } 
materials, of wages, war risk ins} 
and the irksome’ and not alt 
necessary by-laws of some | corpo} 
induced a serious diminution in the | 
of building, whilst war finance wou 
bably result in restrictions upor 
authorities, which would deter thell 
embarking on new undertakings | 
magnitude. This also would refi 
the building trade. 
Mons. Poire, of the French Cot 
and Mons. Zwaab, of Brussels, re) 
to the toast of ‘‘ Our Allies.” 


: 


| 
a 
f 


The Soctety of Engineers (Incorpe 


Mr. S. Cowper-Coles, M.I M| 
M.I.E.E., has been elected a vic 
dent ot the Society of Engineers (I| 
rated), thus filling the vacancy Cal 
the death of Mr. "hy E. Bower las} 
and Mr. Burnard Geen, A.M.Ins 
has been elected a member of cou 
the place of Mr. Cowper-Coles. 


: 
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VAR OFFICE TIMBER AUIRSLans FOR SPEEDY ERECTION Wii} 


the House of Commons last Thursday, on the motion for 
hs . f the House, ) 
,journment of Se. USE } i 


| W. Young called attention to the arrangements made by Th } 


: 
i 
1) 

4ament Departments for the purchase of timber. He | 

jit it must have been made plain to the Government that 

hole matter deserved the most serious attention. The 


ning to be done was to decide who was responsible, and 
1d that the main responsibility rested with the War Office. 


/,ain reason given for the selection of Mr. Meyer was that 
+ merchants had shown a disposition to squeeze the 
¢ament. Many timber merchants would have been glad 


¢he business for very much less. A committee of business 
Jaould be appointed at once with full powers to advise and 


iments. He read a letter from a timber broker wich | ERECTED WITHOUT CENTERING a 


yi that the customary rate of commission was 1 per cent. 


+H. Baker said the question of responsibility as between 
Overnment Departments was relatively small and unim- 
{t—(cries of “ No! ”)—but as the hon. member had thrown 
edoubt on the subject he would restate the position in 
| to responsibility. The War Office came into the trans- 
j at the Se ranine and at the end. At the beginning they BRITISH CAPITAL, LABOUR . 
| the Office of Works for advice, and having received a 
ytion that they should be relieved of the task of timber & MATERIALS THROUGHOUT 
}, they accepted it, and the whole of the arrangements 
sarried out by the Office of Works. They came into it )’ 
jat the end, in that they received the timber, and on that ; 
jd only say that it had been delivered quickly and was 
2d quality, and the War Office had no objection to the 
)) which the contracts had been executed. The War 
+ having agreed that the Office of Works should act for 
on the matter, might be considered ultimately responsible, 
was a responsibility which they cheerfully accepted. 
iJ. F. Hope said that in times like this mistakes must 
Jarise, but when they did it was the duty of the House 
mynd them as such and take steps to prevent their recur- 
( The system by which payment of a commission two- 
/half times as much as the custom of the trade allowed 
together wrong. At least the commission under this 
ict would come to £35,300, which was three years of a 
Phancellor’s salary or the salary of six Prime Ministers. 
t\. Markham said that any old-established firm of timber 
i; would have helped the Government without charging 
¥ single penny, and there were numerous firms who would 
yeen glad to do the work for £2,000 per annum to cover 
‘tanding charges. 
1Beck told the critics of the contract that he was autho- 
loy the First Commissioner of Works to say that if any 
Iss men in that House cared to visit the department every 
fof the transaction would be open to their inspection. 
yvould then be able to judge for themselves whether there 
iything the least suspicious or doubtful in the case. The 
t-ommissioner and the Board took the whole responsibility. 
ihe House had to bear in mind was that when the bargain 
jade a very real and pressing crisis had arisen, and that 
jestion was only one of the innumerable problems with 
| the Government were faced. This was the situation at 
tae. Many troops were under canvas, and it was abso- 
pmecessary that they should be hutted and that timber for ‘ 
[rpose had to be obtained. He was very sorry that he, MOTOR REPAIR SHOPS. LONDON h | 
Uh error, misled the House the other night, when he Beene Gare ThtG eho le | iy 
Jof 500 inquiries having been made. But 200 firms were ‘ = it 


»ched, and a thousand quotations of timber were obtained. KOLLOW. SOUNDPROOF. FIRE-RESISTING. ; 


“fice of Works formed the judgment that prices were 
¥very high, and that the supply of timber was limited. 

(then that Mr. Meyer came on the scene. Before finally QUICK IN ERECTION. 
yog Mr. Meyer’s suggestions, the Office of Works con- 
(1 various alternative methods, including the appointment 


jepresentative committee, but it was felt that time was NO CEN | ERING | 


jt such a scheme. As regards the commission paid, the 
‘ction was not merely a buying transaction. It was one THEREFORE NO DELAY t| A 
(-anging delivery of the timber in very difficult circum- ; | 

q3. ee was, he claimed, a prima facie case for saying | 
'e Office of Works saved the country money by employing / \) 
leyer. Before making reckless charger hon. eae IN-SITU WORK REDUCED TO A MINIMUM. 
ito have informed themselves of the facts of the case. 
jnad been made use of as tools by men who were annoyed 
eee ppointed of making big profits. The Office of eG. fore copy, 0) cataicgne to: | 

| admitted that the sums paid to Mr. Meyer were large, ill 
{> sums saved to the ancy by Mr. Meyer’s services were SIEGWART FIREPROOF FLOOR Co., LTD., mt 
2: larger. As regards control, there was really no time 

jalge in all the technical safeguards which in peaceable Head Office : . : 


sought to be observed, but the tract was so drawn that ; 
ybserved, but the contract was so drawn tha 231, STRAND, LONDON, W.C. iit 


re 


a as 


contractor did anything unbusinesslike or was exorbitant 
e be cancelled at once. Telegrams: Telephone: 
| House then adjourned. NOCENTRING, LONDON. 4094 GERRARD. 
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PUBLISHER’S ANNOUNCEMENT. 


1915. 


“THE question of the cost of Advertising is governed entirely by the circulation of a publication. 


the reach of everyone.” 


The prices for small Advertisements enumerated below are framed upon the lowest possible 
basis in order to allow the use of the columns of the Journal for - Wants,” &c., at a figure well within 


Advertisers are purchasing the circulation of a paper in buying space for their announcements, 
and we are able to announce that ““ The Weekly Nett Sale of The Architects’ and Builders’ Journal is 
larger than that of any other Architectural Journal.” 


Appointments Wanted. 
4 lines (about 28 words) 1s. 6d.; 3 insertions, 33. 


ARCHITECT’S: junior assistant (17) desires 
London engagement; neat draughtsman; know- 
ledge of construction; typing, etc. Salary to 
commence about 15s. per week.—H. 58., 53, 
Aytoun Road, Stockwell, S.W. : 9178 


ARCHITECT’S Assistant; nine years’ London 
experience; domestic work and country house 
restoration, flats and chambers, business and 
office premises, picture theatres, competition 
drawings; 50s.; London only.—Box 9167. 


ARCHITECT’S Junior Assistant (25) desires en- 
gagement; student R.I.B.A.; three years’ lead- 
ing provincial office; two years’ Royal College 
of Art; excellent references; London preferred; 
low salary accepted.—Box 9170. 


ARCHITECT’S Junior, neat draughtsman, 
desires position as improver in busy office 
where opportunities occur for gaining further 
all-round experience; certificates, Prob. 
R.I.B.A.; excellent testimonials; moderate 
salary.—Box 9174. 


BRICKWORK, pointing or sub-contracts for all 
kinds of dilapidations.—A. C. Hurons and Sons, 
Hoppers Road, Palmer’s Green. 9179 


BUILDER’S General Foreman, or Clerk of 
Works; London and country experience; trade, 
bricklayer; good references, ete.; thorough 
knowledge of all trades; competent and ener- 
getic.—_J. P., 5, Green Lane, Hanwell, W. 9172 
BUILDER’S Manager and Estimator. Adver- 
tiser with 25 years’ experience in the building 
trade seeks 1e-engagement; thoroughly capable, 
energetic, and used to supervising contract job- 
bing or decorating work; thoroughly accus- 
tomed to taking off quantities, measuring up, 
estimating, preparing plans and accounts, and 
interviewing clients and architects; at liberty 
when required; good references.—Box 9169. 


BUILDER’S and Contractor’s Manager; used 
to taking full charge all trades; quantities; 
measuring-up work, estimating, adjusting, 
accounts, plans and specifications; excellent 
references.—Apply, C., 9, Claremont Road, 
Leytonstone. 9174 


BUILDER and Decorator’s Foreman, used to 
taking sole charge all branches; twenty years’ 
thorough all-round London and country ex- 
perience; good organiser, estimator, jobbing, 
etc.; excellent references and testimonials: 
moderate wage.—W., 44, Cranmer Avenue, West 
Ealing, W. 9159 


BUILDER’S Surveyor or Manager seeks ap- 
pointment; experienced in control of large con- 
tracts, purchase of materials, management of 
men and office staff; estimating and measuring 
up.—Box 9171 


PRACTICAL Builder, with thorough knowledge 
of the trade, wishes to represent a first-class 
builder merchant; smart and energetic.—Ap- 
ply John Hibbitt, jun., 19, Melton Road, Oak- 
ham, Rutland 9164 


SURVEYOR’S and Contractor’s General Assist- 
ant requires engagement in Provincial Town: 
ten years’ experience; drawing, tracing quan- 
tities; prime cost and accounts.—S. H. W., 23. 
Becondale Road, Norwood, S.E. 9176 


THE Association of Builders’ Foremen and 
Clerks of Works, 56, Old Bailey, E.C.—Expe- 
rienced Foremen and Clerks of Works can be 
obtained by apvlving to the Secretary, Mr. 
J. W. Sawyer, 214. Clanham Road, 8.W. Com- 
petent foremen and clerks of works are in- 
vited to join this Association. 8289 


WALKING or Working Foreman 
seeks Berth. Keen estimator. Used to large 
bodies of men. West-End experience. Able to 
supervise any branch and interview clients. 
Life abstainer.—A. G., 22, Melrose-avenue. 
Streatham-road, Mitcham. 9143 


Decorator 


Appointments Vacant. 
6d. per line. 


CLERK wanted in country builder’s office. 
P.c. and usual office routine.—Apply, giving 
particulars of experience and salary, to Ekins 
and Co., Limited, Hertford. 


LANARK DISTRICT BOARD OF CONTROL. 
Wantel, experienced and practical Assistant 
Master of Works for Hartwood Asylum. Salary 
£150 per annum, with free house and coal. 
Applications, with copy of testimonials, to be 
lodged with Sir Thomas Munro, Clerk to the 
Board, not later than Monday, March 8, 1915. 
County Offices, Hamilton, February 19, 1915. 


WANTED, Draughtsman; London; knowledge 
of steel structural work and _ estimating.— 
Apply by letter, stating age and salary re- 
quired.—Box 9160. 


Miscellaneous. 
6d. per line. 


ARCHITECT’S small provincial practice or 
partnership required ; succession to practice 
after sufficient experience.—Box 9148 


BOOKS.—Books on Building Trades, Engineer- 
ing, Educational, Literary, Technical, and all 
other subjects; second-hand at half prioes: 
new at 25 per cent. discount; catalogue free; 
state wants; books sent on approval; books 
bought; best prices given.—W. and G. Foyle, 
121-123, Charing Cross Road, London, W.C. 


TO ARCHITECTS COMPETING. 
SCHEMES & ESTIMATES FOR ENCINEERING 
WORK. 


(Lighting, Heating, Ventilation, and Sanita- 
tion), and Architectural Metal Work, supplied 
free of charge of STRODE & CQ., Ltd., 48, 
Osnaburgh Street, London, N.W. 


ARCHITECTS and Surveyors.—Partnerships.— 
Successions—or Amalgamations. For intro- 
ductions to gentlemen with experience and 
capital available to purchase, or for particu- 
lars of partnerships and practices for sale, 
town or country, apply to Goodchilds, 29, 
Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, or 
329, High Holborn, W.C. ‘The recognised Part- 
nership Agents for the Profession. Mortgages 
negotiated. 


GLASS IN STOCK.—Bargain full cases, 16 oz. 
33d. ft., 19 oz. 44d., 21 oz. 43d.; cut to size, 16 oz. 
43d., 19 oz. 53d., 21 oz. 53d., for quantities. Price 
for small lots or glazed windows on application. 
—C, Jennings and Co., Timber Merchants, 
Pee Woodworkers, 981, Pennywell Road, 
3ristol. 


SECOND-HAND Optical Mart 

For the Purchase and fale of 
LEVELS, THEODOLITES, DRAWINC INSTRS. 
—Clarkson’s, 338, High Holhorn, London, W.C. 
(Opposite Gray’s Inn Road). 


OWNER of fireproof concrete partition wishes 
to sell patent; thoroughly sound proposition, 
approved in practical use: low price, inelud- 
ing moulds and large stock of steel plates.— 
Full particulars.—Box 9155 


TYPEWRITING; architect’s and _ builders’ 
specifications and reports a speciality; testi- 
monials copied; send for price list: nrompt. 
cheap, and accurate.—Address. ‘ Tynist,” 
Typewriting Office, 65, Marsham Street, Wert- 
minster. 9162 


Death. 


MOWBRAY.—On February 24 at 44, Beechcroft 
Road, Oxford, Alfred William Mardon Mow- 
bray, aged sixty-five years.—R.I.P. 


Auction Sales. 
9d. per line. 


TO TIMBER MERCHANTS, MOTO 
NEERS, CONTRACTORS, AND OTH) 
valuable Freehold property, known a) 
Mills, Cobham, Surrey, with extensiy 
and carpenters’ shops, engine ho 
engine and electric light installa 
stores, stabling, residence, etc., — 
equipped for carrying on an extens 
ness, will be sold by auction at the W 
Hotel on Thursday, March 4, 1915. | 
William H. V. Young, ‘Esq., 3, Gri 
borough Street, London, W. Auctionee 
and Fuller, 70, Queen Street, Cheapsi 


Contracts Open. 
9d. per line. 


TO BUILDERS. 

The Commissioners of His Majesty 
and Public Buildings are prepared { 
TENDERS for the EXECUTION of OF 
WORKS and REPAIRS to the BUILI 
their charge in the Districts of 


BRISTOL, 
LEEDS, 
and at the 
D 


UKE OF YORK’S SCHOOL, D( 
during a period of ONE YEAR from 
1915. 

Printed schedules, conditions of 
form of Tender, and all particulars m 
tained at the undermentioned addres 
ment of £1. | 

The sum so paid will be returned 
persons who send in Tenders in ec 
with the conditions specified below. 

The Commissioners do not bind then 
accept the lowest or any Tender. 

Tenders must be delivered before 
a.m. on Friday, March 12, 1915, add 
the SECRETARY, H.M. Office of Wo 
Storey’s Gate, London, 8.W., and en¢ 
directed. 

H.M. Office of Works, etc. 

February 23rd, 1915 


Competitions Open, 
9d. per line. 


CITY OF BRADFORD. 


COMPETITION. 


The Bradford Corporation invite © 
TIVE DESIGNS fer the RE-PLAN] 
STREETS in the Central Area of the 
Bradford. Mr. Reginald Blomfield, ] 
act as Assessor. First prize £500, sec 
£300, and third prize £200. | 

Particulars may be obtained on ap 
to the undersigned, accompanied by : 
of £1 1s. 0d., but in case the partiou 
plan are returned within ten days | 
ceipt thereof then the deposit of £1 1s 
be returned | 

FREDERICK STEVENS, Town 

Town Hall, Bradford. | 

19th November, 1914. | 


METROPOLITAN BOROUGH OF S1 


PROPOSED MUNICIPAL BUILDI) 


The Council invite Architects to 
designs in competition for the above, é 
appointed Mr. Henry T. Hare, F.R.I 
act as their Assessor. 

Conditions of competition may be 
from the undersigned on and after | 
March 1, 1915, on receipt of a deposi) 
guinea, which will be refunded on su 
of a bona fide design, or the return of 
ditions within fourteen days of their! 

GEO. W. CLAE 
Town 
Municipal Offices, 15, Great Alie Stre 
Whitechapel, E. 
February 20, 1915. 


| 
| 
| 
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ment that the Société des Architectes Diplomés 
par le Gouvernement has conferred upon the 
President of the Architectural Association the right 
to be a Corresponding Member during his term 
of office, “and that (Mr. Gerald C. Horsley, 


le is with unfeigned pleasure we note the announce- 


-F R.IB.A., has been also elected a Corresponding 


Member. In the present circumstances, these inter- 
national courtesies obviously assume a far deeper 
significance than any that could be attached to 
them in times of settled peace. They may be 
taken as tokens that, their friendship having 
been cemented with blood, the two countries will 
henceforward sedulously cultivate, in every possible 
way, the new spirit of mutual respect and sympathetic 
regard that has been engendered by thei active 
alliance for the defence of freedom and the suppression 
of barbarism. At the outbreak of the war, the 
Germans promptly denied that we were as a race akin 
to them, and they have since given us abundant reason 
to feel proud of the repudiation. We take it as a 
gratifying compliment, and are confident that, unlike 
most emanations from Germany, it has a solid basis 
in reason and fact, to say nothing of ethics and 
psychology. That in spirit, at all events, we are much 
more nearly akin to the French has been always clearly 
evident in the constancy, consistency, and sincerity of 
our admiration for their art, and especially for their 
architecture. In this light the honour accorded to the 
Architectural Association is of good augury for that 
closer intimacy between French and _ English 
architects which shouid be not the least considerable 
of the more beneficent consequences of the war. 


* * %* * 


Everyone who knows how zealously and genially 
Mr. Gerald Callcott Horsley has served the profes- 
sional organisations will be delighted at this recogni- 
tion of his value. He was President of the A.A. from 
IQ11 to 1913, Member. of Council of the R1-B.A: 
1913-14, and Hon. Secretary of the Board of 
Architectural Education in 1913. According to 
“Who’s Who in Architecture,” he was born in 1862, 
his father being John Callcott Horsley, R.A.; was 
articled to Norman Shaw, R.A., was R.I.B.A. Owen 
Jones student in 1887 and 1888, and commenced 
practice in the latter year. Among his chief works as 
an architect are St. Paul’s Girls’ School, Hammer- 
smith ; offices for the Universities’ Mission to Central 
Africa, in Dartmouth Street, S.W.; two or three 
churches in Staffordshire; several country houses; 
some City business premises; and work on several 
stations for the London and North-Western Railway. 
He is a member of the Athenzeum and Arts Clubs. 


A ludicrous instance directs attention once again to 
the vagaries of the system upon which London district 


surveyors are remunerated. A district surveyo 
inspected a crack in a ceiling claimed what s 
to the house-owner a disproportionately large fe 
is never wise to resist the demand of a district sur 
unless the resister is prepared to make sacrifices 
public interest; for the surveyor has a discone 
knack of being almost invariably within his 
rights. It turned out that his position was un 
able with regard to this ceiling crack, ane 
magistrate, while expressing his sympathy wit 
house-owner, said there was no alternative tom 
an order for 19s. 6d. and 23s. costs. It would 
extensive ceiling crack that could not be repair 
less than half the district surveyor’s fee. 


To blame the district surveyor in such cases 
be manifestly unfair. In drawing attention, 
time to time, to the anomalies that beset this pe 
have always been careful to avoid the sh 
suspicion of disparagement of a body of men w 
singularly well equipped for their duties, an 
fulfil them with scrupulous integrity. It is thes 
upon which they are remunerated that is 9 
attack—because it so often leads to anomalies s 
that under notice; because, as demonstrated 
Camberwell printing-office case some two or 
years ago, it penalises improvements, and _ the 
tends to prohibit them ; because, in the hands) 
honourable men, it could be easily abused 
because, in our opinion, the building industry 
not to be burdened with these charges at all. Pn 
we shall hear very soon what steps the London ( 
Council are taking to put the district surveyor 
a footing that will be more equitable all round, a 
trust, more satisfactory to the district sur 
themselves. 


Any movement promising stimulus to the at] 
rather imperfect realisation of the nature and 
of the trade war with Germany, Austria, and 1 
deserves full encouragement. We therefore _ 
record very sympathetically the efforts in this di 
which are being made by the Commercial Intel 
Branch of the Buard of Trade. From the “ Ext 
Meetings” which are now being held in Che 
with the object of bringing buyers into touc 
manufacturers, important practical results ™ 
confidently anticipated. Actual samples of 
hitherto imported from enemy countries are ex! 
and British manufacturers are afforded facilit 
conversation with the merchants who forme! 
ported such articles. Manufacturers, therefo 
able to see what is wanted, and to learn at firs 
such necessary business information as only the 


| 
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part. Such contact between the agents of pro- 
) and distribution should be of incalculable 
advantage, and should by no means end with 
gent exigencies, nor be confined to London. 


= * * = 


of the present position there may yet grow that 
horough organisation of industrial and com- 
| activity which, as Sir William Ramsay has so 
ly warned us, is a vital condition of national 
ce. If it is rhetorically true that our wars are 
1 the playing fields of our public schools, there 
1 more force in the claim that the real basic 
e for national existence is won in the workshop, 
story, and the counting house. Already our 
icturers are giving excellent vroofs of a flexi- 
hat had been until now regarded as the least of 
tional virtues. It had been the constant com- 
of our consular agents abroad that British 
icturers and agents were sacrificing enormous 
anities for business by their deliberate refusal to 
hemselves to the requirements of any particular 
. They suffer from rather an excess of sturdy 
independence. Conscious of supplying a good 
ata fair price, they are apt to adopt a ° take-it- 
e-it ” attitude which opens the door to the more 
nodating foreigner, whose chief aim is to meet 
*y possible way the whims and wishes of the 
= 

* * * * 

tis equally damaging, the British trader has not 
en wholly disabused of his confidence that good 
vill sell themselves without pushing or publicity : 
mmon result being that inferior articles, well 
sed, set at naught the doctrine of the survival of 
est by crowding out those that are a good deal 
vat are neglected simply because the public have 
‘opportunity of becoming acquainted with their 
' This folly has been clearly exemplified in so 
nstances that our foreign competitors are wont 
it'us on crass ignorance of what they call the 
sof selling. Our manufacturers, they admit, are 
tive in producing the goods, but mere novices 
methods of getting md of them. Seldom a day, 
ver a week passes but we are asked by some 
ct or builder where such and such an article is 
‘ot, a common addendum to the request being, 
ds now never advertised, as it used to be, I am 
tis no longer obtainable, and I have been using 
itute w hich I know where to get; but I should 
refer the other, if only I could specify it with 
afidence that it was still on the market.’ They 
igs differently in America, where the traders’ 
‘eis to leave the architect no chance of doubting 
t the goods are still being produced. That this 
mportant matter in which British traders are 
‘o seek has been recognised by the London 
| Council, who, we’ are pleased to note, have 
ved a series of lectures, given at one of their 
ercial institutes,” on the science and art of 
sing. We are glad of this opportune if tardy 
tion that, in the great commercial war in which 
intry must now engage with all the strenuous- 
wd resource which she can command, effective 
5ing is a vital factor. 


| = 2 ca 2 


“Exchange Meeting” held last week, it was 
ie as upon a previous occasion, that the 
' goods exhibited were often of inferior grade 
-Tacter—such, indeed, as our own manufacturers 
mot care to handle. The class of articles 
ed inc aes heating and cooking stoves, locks, 
pasps, hinges, bells, chains, screws, bathroom 
' €tc.; and it was again made clear that, as an 
y on the subject has stated, in all the hicher 
of hardware, such as brasswork fittings and art 
‘ings, we easily hold our own. Some of the 


goods were recognised as having been originally of 
British design. Th anks to cheap “labour, the Germans 
have been underselling us in our own markets with 
copies of our own designs! No doubt the next 
“ Exchange Meeting,” which will include a display of 
designs relating to wallpapers and tiles, will tell the 
same story of pilfered patterns and sweated labour. So 
far, it would seem, therefore, that the only problem 
which confronts our manufacturers is that of cheaper 
production without degradation of quality. It is 
obviously one that is difficult of solution, but we are 
confident that our manufacturers will be found equal 
to the occasion. They will be afforded ample opportu- 
nities for studying the German and Austrian examples, 

which are to remain on view during the next few weeks. 


* * * * 


It was suggested, in a lecture delivered by Mr. R. W. 
Horn, A.R.I.B.A., before the Glasgow Royal Technical 
College Architectural Craftsmen’s Society, that a belt 
of land round Glasgow could be laid out to advantage 

“to accommodate a very large population housed on 
the cottage principle.” This revives what was once a 
vexed question in Scotland, where the townsfolk 
defend very vigorously the tenement system which, 
south of the Tweea, is being so generally abandoned 
in favour of cottages. In any endeavour to account for 
this discrepancy, it is rather important to remember 
that our tenements differ as much from theirs as their 
cottages from ours, and that the inferiority of their 
cottages is as remarkable as the superiority of their 
tenements. To the mind of the average Scotsman, the 
cottage stands for a symbol of an abject poverty that 
is not always redeemed by so poetical an atmosphere 
as that created by Burns in his “Cotter’s Saturday 
Night.” Where it 1s not a mere hovel, comprising 
simply “a but and a ben,” it is apt to be the kind of 
stunted structure, with an outside staircase leading to 
the upper storey, which one frequently sees in the 
fishing villages. It is poky, inconvenient, and 
unhygienic. 


= 2 2 = 


On the other hand, the Scottish tenement commands 
a good deal of respect by its size, the inoffensive 
character of its design, the excellence of its masonry, 
the convenience of its planning, and by what may be 
described without exaggeration as the superlativeness 
of its plumbing. Big blocks of stone in a small cottage 
put it hideously out of scale, and in Scotland there is 
a general prejudice against brickwork, which, never- 
theless, as having the greater “breathing ” capacity, is 
a more hygienic material than stone. On the whole, 
we should like to see Mr. Horn’s project materialise, 
the moral and material advantages of “the cottage 
principle,” as he quaintly calls it, being, we think, 
established beyond question. 


= = = = 


Some slight misconception seems to have arisen as 
to the bearing of a remark of ours in the issue for 
February 24, p. 86, on the circulation round iar 
provinces of exhibits from London museums. A friend 
has thought it necessary to remind us that “ provincial 
centres do receive loans from the South Kensington 
Museum.” We were quite cognisant of the fact. Our 
point was that this excellent practice has the woeful 
limitation that nothing which is really precious is at all 
likely to be subjected. to the risks of such an itinerary, 
which is therefore inapplicable to anything that is of 
much more value-and interest than plaster casts and 
photographs 


The publication of a volume of sketches by Samuel 
Prout as the winter number of the “Studio” gives 


many architects their first adequate opportunity of 
assessing his value as a limner of architectural subjects. 
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Our own impression is that Ruskin did him a grave 
disservice by overpraising him, as in that extravagant 
passage from “ Modern Painters”: “ His renderings of 
the character of old buildings, such as that spire of 
Calais, are as perfect and as heartfelt as ] can conceive 
possible ; nor do I suppose that anyone else will ever 
hereafter equal them.” 


“ 
x 


Ruskin’s great fault, and the one that has been 
chiefly instrumental first in building up and finally in 
overthrowing his own reputation, as well as that of so 
many of his protégés, is his uncompromising 
dogmatism. There is no midway with him—he 1s 
always in extremes; and, by the irony of fate, his 
decisions are being reversed seriatim, until one has 
come to make the same use of Ruskin as Dr. Samuel 
Rawson Gardiner made of Froude. “Now,” Dr. 
Gardiner once said in our hearing, “Froude had a 
wonderful historical instinct, which led him unerringly 
to the wrong conclusion whenever there was the 
slightest possibility of making a mistake. So 
whenever I am in doubt upon a knotty point, I always 
turn to Froude for help. - For one can always feel the 
utmost confidence that of two possible views the one 
taken by Froude is the one that is wrong.” And 
so itis with Ruskin. But while there is nothing in this 
volume to justify his laudation of Prout, neither does it 
supply much warrant for the rather scathing attacks 
the Ruskin’s fulsome praise has provoked. Prout was 
just a respectable plodding mediocrity, and the sixty- 
five plates collected into this volume contradict rather 
than support Ruskin’s preposterous claim for him that 
his renderings of old buildings are “ heartfelt.” From 
the architectural standpoint their chief value is that of 
fairly faithful records or transcripts. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


The Editors disclaim all responsibility for the statements made or opinions 

expressed by corresponaents, who are asked to be brief, and to write on ene side 

only of the paper. Every communication must bear the name and address of 
the sender. 


Ulster Soctety of Architects. 
To the Editors of THE ARCHITECTS’ AND BUILDERS’ 
JOURNAL. 

SIRS,—My attention has been drawn to an article 
appearing in your Journal under date February 10 
referring to the School of Architecture in Belfast. The 
article, taken from the annual report of the Council of 
the Ulster Society of Architects for 1914, in its 
condensed form appears to give the impression that the 
Board of Architectural Education of the Royal 
Institute of British Architects had approved of the 
school examinations being accepted in lieu of the 
Intermediate Examination of the Institute, whereas my 
report deals with the Board’s approval of the school for 
the preparation of students for the Institute examina- 
tions. 

I shall be obliged if you will kindly put this right in 
your next issue. 


T. W. HENRY, Hon. Secretary, 
Ulster Society of Architects, 9, Howard Street, 
Belfast. 


Attendance on Sub-Contraciors. 
To the Editors of THE ARCHITECTS’ AND BUILDERS’ 
JOURNAL. 

SIRS,—On reading the memorandum issued by the 
Surveyors’. Institution published in your issue of 
February 17, I was struck with the difficulty underwhich 
quantity surveyors labour in dealing with this item. 

In important contracts, provisional sums are some- 
times provided for heating without specifying what 
system of heating is to be adopted, thus leaving the 


surveyor in the dark as to the amount of cutting 
chases, etc., necessary. 

The memorandum of the Surveyors’ Instj 
recommends the surveyor to give an indication , 
extent of the attendance, stating : The number of 
for pipes, etc., the number of pipebrackets, ete, 
fixed, the chases for pipes, etc. ; but this is only po 
where a plan and specification (or either) of the he 
system is supplied to the quantity surveyor. The 
applies to provisional sums of electric lighting, 
rc: 

The custom here [Dublin] is to include the 
water supplies in detail in the “Internal Plumbe 
that question does not arise here. 

I shall be glad to get some expression of opini 
the phase of the question which I present to yor 
which is not covered by the memorandum o 
Surveyors’ Institution except “ when sub-contrac 
of minor importance.” 


58, Dame Street, Dublin. JAMES MACK 


THE SPRATES: 


Capital and Counties Bank, St. Albans. 


N designing the bank which forms the subject « 
| double-page working drawing and of the 
shown on a further plate and in the text, 
regard was had to the fact that it would stand t 
St. Albans Town Hall, a fine building des 
by the late George Smith, and completed in 
To what extent the two buildings stand in 
pathetic relationship the one with the other mi 
seen on comparing the perspective view of the 
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CAPITAL AND COUNTIES BANK, ST. ALBANS: CHIMNEY 
IN BANKING HALL. | 


E. BRANTWOOD MAUFE, B.A., A.R.I.B.A., ARCHITE 
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DETAILS OF CRAFTSMANSHIP. IX —BRONZE MAST STANDARD ON THE PIAZZA OF ST. MARK’S, VENICE. 


BY ALESSANDRA LEOPARDI. 
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DRAWINGS OF ROMAN ORNAMENT. IV.—MARBLE CONSOLE IN THE VATICAN MUSEUM. 
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MODERN DOMESTIC ARCHITECTURE (SERIES II.), V.—HOUSE AT MORRISTON, SWANSEA. 
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STUDENTS’ DRAWINGS. XL.—DESIGN FOR A CHIMNEYPIECE. 


BY R. A. DUNCAN. 
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h the illustration of the town hall given in our issue 
December 24, 1913. Mr. Maufe’s building, of which 
frontage is in Portland stone, comprises a banking 
ieamere. 3 in. by 27 ft. by 17 ft. high, an armoured 
crete strong room 22 ft. by 13 ft, managers 
m, waiting-room, store-room, .and lavatories. 
ssrs. Miskin and Son, St. Albans, were the 
tractors; the mahogany httings being made 

Messrs. Elliott and Son, Reading, and the 
ving done by Messrs. Aumonier and_ Son, 
ndon, all the details being designed, and 

work superintended, by the architect, Mr. E. 
ntwood Maufe, B.A.Oxon., A.R.I.B.A., of Lincoln’s 
, WAC. 


Bronze Mast Stand. St. Mark’s, Venice. 
\lessandro Leopardi, to whom are attributed the 
»e bronze mast stands in froat cf St. Mark’s, was 

same eminent worker in bronze who, in 
5, completed what has been held to be 
most magnificent equestrian statue in existence, 
- of Bartolommeo Colleoni, which, however, was 
lelled by Verrocchio, Leopardi merely casting it 
designing the pedestal. Leopardi lived in the 
day of Venetian excellence in bronze-work. Before 
time, the best metal-work was done by foreigners, 
of native origin being curiously coarse and crude. 
us day, and in the succeeding century, the metal- 
k of the city owed much to a large colony of 
slem craftsmen who seem to have settled there, and 
) greatly influenced the character of all the work 
neir period. From these mast stands the banners 
1e Republic were unfurled. 


Boode Monument, Pore Lachaise. 
[. Santy, who, in designing this stone monument to 
Boode family, had imposed upon him the demand 
a kiosk existing somewhere in Holland should 


CAPITAL AND COUNTIES BANK, ST. ALBANS. 


supply the mo/¢zf, has certainly succeeded in investing 
the monument with a gravity and dignity that tend 
rather to disguise than to recall this odd condition. 
M. Plantar executed the sculptures. The gracefully 
decorated door (shown in the middle of the plate) is of 
cast-iron. 


Marble Console, Vatican Museum. 

All the rugged strength that is proper to a console 
is expressed in this example, in which, however, mere 
substantiality and power are mitigated, but not to the 
point of contradiction, by the decorative treatment to 
which the Romans knew well how to give organic 
character. 

louse at Morriston, Swansea. 

Of this house, which was built for a doctor of 
medicine by Mr. J. C. G. Davies, ARIB.A:, the 
exterior is faced with 2-in. sandfaced bricks of a brown 
shade, with white cement joints, and the roof is 
covered with cherry-red tiles. The woodwork is deal, 
painted white. The site presents a frontage of 60 ft., 
but a motor drive and a side entrance to the surgery 
had to be provided. Messrs. Thomas and Cones, of 
Morriston, were the contractors. 


Design for a Fireplace. 

This, like many another example of work coming 
recently from the Architectural Association School, 
seems to render superfluous the generally excellent 
advice that students should not make a fetish of mere 
facility in draughtsmanship. Dexterity is here mani- 
fest without being at all aggressive; it is subdued to 
what it works in, is made duly subservient to higher 
things. Quite evidently some of the architectural 
schools, and among them most certainly the A.A. 
School, have solved the problem of turning facility to 
true account as a means to an end; and Mr. R. A. 
Duncan’s drawing may be regarded as a case in point. 
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SOME SALIENT FACTORS OF THE COTTAGE PROBLEM.* 


HE question of f how to house the farm 
labourer at a reasonable cost has 
ite stage. Books have 


db 


reached an a 
been written, s have been published, 
and meetings have been held, all with the 
one object of attempting to solve the 
enigma of how to D 
that can be let at an economic rent. 
» exploit the feasibility 
is has been done 


uild labourers’ cottages 


the last fifty years, but 
seem to have ies 

d then only in t] heir min 
I tried buil ding pa: airs 


century since, the plans 

1 £5 , prize for cottages to 
- but whether built of 
I he result was 

Rez iders 
E ponent of the 

1 micked 1 by the ee 


cottage can be built, 


ere 

j of 
af Ir ha fee 
ic feet, and this is 
8 f goo d cottages, 

; pro -ided by 

ot 

i] Ee 

£100 

this 

as a 

ing raterials continue 


ev am afraid that Mr 
] able wish that 
to provide a 


s cottage for #100 


come, if ever. 
aN SS pat es A nce in hat 
By 10,000 cubic feet I am assuming that 
external measurement is meant, the height 


ental Committee of the 
ure came to the conclu- 
large number of 
-as the minimum cost 
r’s cottage, and one of the 
has since stated that during 
ion they found that in 


1ses the builders declined to build 


some Ca 
more for the same price, in others the 
builders batace bankrupt, and others 


obtained gravel or sand near the site free 


* Extracts from a paner read before the Society of 


Estate Clerks of Works. 


BY THOMAS POTTER. 


which elsewhere would cost 5s. a cubic 
yard, but for which they allowed nothing 
5 their estimates, and these cottages 
therefore could not be taken as examples 
of cost. 

It is sometimes said that certain cottages 
have cost so much to build by contract. 
This statement may be correct, but it does 
not follow that it was the cost to the 
builder, which is quite another matter 
Some small builders who are*not adepts at 
quantity taking and es stimating for new 
buildings arrive at the price in curious 
ways. On one occasion I asked a small 
builder who was not addicted to close cai- 
culations how he came to submit an 
absurd tender for some cottages, and his 
reply was that his brother knew a man 
who had built some very similar ones for 
the same money. Statements of cost must 
always be taken cum grano salis unless 
there is an absolute certainty and a proof 
of their correctness. On one occasion I 
was told of the low cost of certain cottages 
and was shown the prime cost statement 
of expenditure. I found therein slate and 
other m< epi bsent, and was told that 
the cause for this had been inquired into 
and Hat they came from another job 
where they were not wanted and, having 
been already paid for, could not be 
charged again. The owner was unaware 
of this. 

A large landowner and some time 
M.P. wrote to the “Field” that he 
had erected a large covered yard, the 
dimensions of which he gave, at an 
absurdly low cost, and I was asked vas 
could build a similar one at the same 
price. I could not, but wrote to the land- 
owner asking if he would kindly supply 
me with some details of the cost. He 
replied that, unfortunately, when writing 
the letter, he was unaware that his steward 
had not charged for the timber, which was 
cut down on his own estate, nor for the 
carting, which was done by the estate 
horses. : 

Cubing the Contents. 

The custom of calculating the approx!- 
mate cost of buildings at so much per foot 
cube is at its best only a speculative 
method, and may be described as scientific 
guess-wor a The cost of cottages only a 
few miles apart may be widely different. 
Some may be near a brickfield, quarry, 
lime kiln, sandpit, and railway station— 
an unusual combination, I admit—others 
may be distant from either, and this makes 
all the difference. The weight of bricks, 


lime, and sand for a pair of cottages ap- 
proximates alone to 100 tons and stone to 
more. This shows what an important 


factor in cost haulage means, an item 
which. when cheap cottages are under dis- 
cussion, is often altogether ignored. The 
result is that the cost cannot be standard- 
ised; it is a question of locality. 

For cottages of an unpretentious 
character 4d. per cube foot seems to be 
the recognised estimate; and if we take 
the Board of Agriculture’s view of the 
a amount of capacity which the 

.ocal Government Board may insist on in 
me case of loans—10,000 cube feet—the 
cost would be £333 a pair, to which has to 
be added the cost of the land, drains if 
any, fences and water supply, so that pos- 
sibly a total expenditure of £400 would be 
near the mark. ; 

Accommodation. 

There is no great divergence of opinion 

as to the accommodation a labourer’s cot- 


tage should afford, although more | 
to be considered necessary in the 
than in the South of England, not 
number of rooms, but in their arez 
the South the living room, or kiteh 
it is called in the North, averages | 
12 feet, including chimney breasts, « 
to 170 eee feet, the sculle’ 
by 10 feet, larder 7 by 6 ft., and lok 
passage sufficient only to “allow fc 
doors leading therefrom, about 6 by 
The scullery may be considered too 
but it is the wife’s works hep, and alt 
a smaller one is sometimes advoca 
compel the family to occupy the | 
room for meals and not make it a pa 
it may happen that the family is a| 
one and the wife prefers to keep the 
room tidy for her husband after h 
finished his day’s work, and on Su: 
It seems a little unreasonable that t 
should not be allowed to make wh 
they like of their rooms if with av 
their own comfort and convenience 
however, the scullery has to be use 
wash-house as well and to contain a‘ 
and a bath. 12 by 1o feet is Mo! 
large. And three bedrooms are a 
sity, occupying together the same a 
the ground floor. 

Te obtain this amount of space— 
outside walls were_II-in. hollow } 
a pair of cottages would require tc 
sure 30 by 24 feet approximately 
taking the mean height—if all room 
eight feet from floor to ceiling 
2 feet below ground ficor to half the 
of the roof—at 2 3 feet we should ge 
cube feet each cottage. If, howeve 
copper, the bath, coals, E.C., amd 
other etceteras are to appropriat 
of the scullery and larder area, a ¢ 
good in other respects is spoiled. 


The Outbuilding. 


An independent outbuilding, 
attached to but not opening into 
some distance therefrom, is the mo: 
able asset to a cottage. It shoul 
the wash-house and contain the © 
boiler and bath, and provide room 
wheelbarrow, perambulator, gardet 
washing tubs, winter potatoes, | 
can, pig meal if.a pig is kept, am 
things which otherwise have to be 
the scullery, in the larder, and un 
stairs. If only on hygienic ground 
of these things are better aw ay fron 
food is prepared and people live : 
part of their time, and should be ¢ 
separate from the cottage itself. 
building should comprise also a fue 
to hold a ton af coals, and an E 
privy, at the extreme end, altogethe 
ing a building about 16 by 9 feet 
out and costing, at, say 3d. a cul 
about e283 or with fittings in 
boiler and bath £24, equal to a re 

about 6d. per week. 

Unlike a town where coals can 
chased by the hundredweight, the ¢ 
has usually to buv his by the ton 
often the practice for his employer 
them free when his wagons returr 
from taking corn to market or tot 
wav station. 

We know, of course, that cott 
towns do not contain the accomm 
described. but the conditions ar 
gether different. Food. fuel, an 
necessaries can be purchase I 
hand; in villages remote from tov 
otherwise, and, owing to the high 
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j in most towns, cottage accommoda- 

and the outlay on the buildings have 
ye restricted to compensate for its cost, 
even then with a rental of 4s. to 5s. a 
k return but a small interest on the 
ay. The agricultural labourer with 
| present wages is unable to pay more 
).half that amount. 


Planning. 


is more economical to build cottages 
yairs than singly, and still more so to 
'd them in blocks, but there are objec- 
s to the latter in country places, and 
. general Way pairs are more often 
ted. 
square plan, all sides being equal, is 
best for a single cottage; it reduces 
amount of external walling and_ in- 
al wall plastering to a minimum, but 
itso well adapted for a pair of cottages 
an oblong or parallelogram. The 
r admits of better internal arrange- 
ts, and lessens the span of the roof. 
sre the frontage is equivalent to four 
‘the depth to three or thereabouts, that 
the frontage measures say 36 feet and 
depth 24 feet approximately, we get 
dest results. 
an instance of how deviating from a 
re plan affects the amount of external 
ng, 36 by 24 feet takes about 12% per 
more than a square plan with a 
ar area, and 52 by 161% 20 per cent. 
», although the same area. Many of 
cottages erected by owners of large 
es who possess the means and inclina- 
-°o make cost a secondary consideration 
not be taken into account when deal- 
with the cheap cottage problem. [| 
7 an agricultural village where the 
ges are built in pairs, each cottage 
ig hot and cold water supplies, bath- 
and a quarter of an acre of garden; 
ost per pair of cottages and fences was 
and the rent is 1s. a week. 
the other hand, there are many 
rs, not millionaires, who possess only 
2 interest in their estates, but who 
mise the necessity of properly housing 
abourer. The cheap cottage is the 
resource of these. 


Supplying Quantities. 


's Not a big job to take out the quan- 
‘for a cottage or a pair of cottages, 
vith a knowledge of the price of mate- 
the cost within 5 ver cent. can be 
‘dat. It is desirable, if only for the 
of the brick merchant and timber 
dant, that the quantities should be 
ied to the builder. If built by con- 
it isthen his own fault entirely if he 
s them below prime cost. I do not 
with the remark I once heard that it 
t advisable to supply inexperienced 
builders with the quantities, as in 
ng their own estimates they miss 
3 and in this way send in low tenders. 
1S accountable, I suppose, in a mea- 
for many builders’ bankruptcies in 
ry districts. 


Internal Arrangement. 


al customs vary in different parts of 
country, and a suitable internal 
sement of cottages in some parts is 
sidered so suitable in others. At 
etchworth Show there were plans of 
thirty to forty cottages erected on 
estates in different parts of the 
Y; Many of which showed clever 
xements for economy in construc- 
nd good planning, but they obtained 
ight recognition. 
ne further extracts from Mr. Potter’s 
will show, in a future issue, the 
‘ of construction. ] 


THE WAR OFFICE TIMBER 
PURCHASES. 


Can 


® 

At the annual meeting of the Timber 
Trade Federation last W ednesday, a pro- 
test was entered against the Ministerial 
statement made recently in the House of 
Commons concerning the conditions in 
which the Office of Works entered into an 
arrangement with Mr. Meyer for the pur- 
chase by him on commission of the large 
quantities of timber required by the War 
Office. The meeting, which was held in 
the hall of the London Chamber of Com- 
merce, was attended by a large number of 
members of the Federation, and Mr. John 
Gallatly, the president, was in the chair. 

Mr. A. Farquharson and Mr. C. J. Mor- 
gan moved and seconded a resolution in the 
following terms: ‘“ That the members of 
this Federation, representing all branches 
of the timber trade throughout the country, 
protest against, and strongly resent, the 
unfair aspersions cast upon a large section 
of the trade by a Minister of the Crown in 
the House of Commons in connection with 
the question of the supply of timber for 
Government purposes, and record their 
regret that, although the Director of Army 
Contracts stated on December 30 last 
‘that the principle of consulting leading 
representatives of the various trades on 
points where expert assistance is useful ’ 
had been adopted for some time by his 
department, it has not been applied to the 
case of the timber trade, through the Feder- 
ation or otherwise.”’ 

It was stated in speeches made by the 
mover and seconder of the resolution, and 
by Mr. W. W. Howard, Mr. C. J. Wade, 
and Mr. F. Vigers, who supported it, that 
offers to give expert advice to the Govern- 
ment, free of charge, in making the 
required purchases of timber had been 
made, but had not been accepted, and that 
members of the trade would be pleased to 
give such assistance to Ministers at any 
time. 

The motion, having been passed unani- 
mously, was ordered to be sent to the Prime 
Minister. 

Mr. Booth, M.P., said that he had not 
been approached by any member of the 
trade, but he had attended the meeting in 
order that he might be able to acquaint 
those members of the House of Commons 
who had taken an active and critical inter- 
est in the subject with the views of the 
Federation on the statement made. in 
Parliament by the representative of the 
Office of Works. Those members of 
Parliament wished to know the truth of the 
matter, and the trade could rely upon their 
Support in an effort to ascertain the facts. 


Mr. Meyer’s Timber Contracts. 

In the House of Commons last Wednes- 
day, Sir H. Dalziel asked whether Lord 
Emmott, as First Commissioner of Works, 
was consulted as to the terms of the con- 
tract with Mr. Meyer in regard to the buy- 
ing of timber before the contract was made, 
and whether he gave his authority for the 
same to be carried into effect. 

Mr. Beck said the matter was mentioned 
to the First Commissioner, and he told his 
Department to render all the assistance 
they could to the War Office, and gave 
general approval to make such arrange- 
ments as they thought best. He was not 
informed of all the details at the time, but 
he had since made inquiry about the 
matter, and he had not the least doubt that 
a very great saving of public money was 
effected by the course adopted. In view 
of the urgency of the case, the method 
adopted was to instruct local officers of the 
Office of Works to make personal inquiry 
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as to stocks and prices in their districts, and 
to make similar inquiries from the head 
office where this could be most readily done. 
The instructions were issued on Octo- 
ber 15. 

Mr. Beck, in reply to other questions, 
said that a new arrangement with Mr. 
Montagu Meyer as timber buyer for the 
Government was under consideration. 
But it was not proposed to make any other 
contract than that contained in the pub- 
lished letter from the War Office to Mr. 
Meyer, which contract could be terminated 
at any time. 

In reply to a question raised by Mr. 
Joynson-Hicks Mr. Beck, on behalf of the 
Office of Works, said it was not possible 
to trace all the timber supplied through Mr. 
Meyer to its destination in soldiers’ huts, 
but a considerable percentage had been 
traced, and the War Office had stated that 
the supply had proved most satisfactory. 

In the House of Commons on Thursday, 
March 4, Mr. W. Young called attention 
once more to ‘‘ the Meyer timber-buying 
arrangements.’’ The commission paid to 
Mr. Meyer, he said, was admitted on all 
hands to be exorbitant. The main defence of 
the two hon. gentlemen who had repre- 
sented the Government had been that, 
nevertheless, the arrangement had been to 
the public advantage. This defence he 
felt certain had not convinced a single 
business man. When a blunder was made 
in business the best thing was to admit it 
and remedy it as soon as possible. If this 
ridiculous contract was not cancelled there 
would be something like a wave of indigna- 
tion throughout the country. If further 
purchases should be necessary the Govern- 
ment would do well to appoint a timber 
expert at a reasonable salary, and Mr. 
Meyer could then have a chance with other 
merchants of securing the Government con- 
tracts. 

Mr. Booth wished to give the Financial 
Secretary to the War Office an opportunity 
to set himself right with the House and the 
timber trade. The hon. member in one of 
his speeches had referred to attempts by a 
large section of the trade “ to squeeze the 
Government.’? The Timber Trade Federa- 
tion resented this aspersion, and he had 
no doubt that his hon. friend would recog- 
nise the seriousness of bringing such a 
charge without adducing proof. 

Mr. Beck said that as the Office of 
Works had no responsible representative 
in the House he had been asked by Lord 
Emmott, the First Commissioner of 
Works, to read to the House on his behalf 
a statement on the matter. The state- 
ment said that when it became necessary 
for the War Office to provide huts for the 
new Army enquiries were made by the 
Office of Works as to the stocks and prices 
of timber in the country. The conclusion 
was thereupon come to that it was doubtful 
whether a sufficient quantity of timber of 
the sizes and qualities required could be 
obtained in this country at all, and that if 
the timber was to be obtained in the open 
market as quickly as it was required prices 
would be raised to an extent it was impos- 
sible to forecast. Mr. Meyer, whose firm. 
had been asked to tender, suggested that 
the proper method was for the Government 
to purchase its timber abroad direct, and a 
plan was evolved of including in one opera- 
tion purchase, transport by sea and land, 
and the preparation of the timber for the 
huts at the actual camps and elsewhere. 
with Mr. Meyer as buying agent. Power 
was reserved by the Government to ter- 
minate the arrangement at one day’s 
notice. It was also provided that the 
operations should be checked by an official 
staff, the chief of which was a qualified 
accountant, who would have access to the 
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records. Lord Emmott was not at first 
informed of all the details of the arrange- 
ment, but he had since made enquiries, and 
had not the least doubt that a great saving 
of public money had been effected. 50 
far from apologising for the transaction, 
the Office of Works felt that the nation had 
been well served by Mr. Meyer. As to the 
commission of 2 per cent. paid to Mr. 
Meyer, it must be remembered that the 
Office of Works had no idea at the time 
what.a large volume of business in timber 
would have to be transacted. Moreover, 
it included a great deal more than was 
covered in the ordinary buying on commis- 
sion in the home market. Mr. Meyer had 
to arrange with the trade shipping agents, 
who did all the foreign ordering, for pur- 
chasing abroad, for sea freight, insurance, 
landing charges, and dock dues, for con- 
veying the timber by rail and for convert- 
ing it, when necessary, to the sizes re- 
quired. Lord Emmott readily admitted 
that brokerage which was fully justified in 
a business emergency, or for the purchase 
of a comparatively small amount, might 
be deemed to be excessive when the total 
purchases reached large figures. He felt 
that it would be a great detriment to the 
public interest, as well as a great injustice 
to Mr. Meyer, after serving our interesis 
so well, if he were to be contemptuously 
cashiered. The transaction had grown 
with great and unexpected rapidity, and 
Lord Emmott felt that after the amount of 
$600,000 was reached some new arrange- 
ment ought to be made. Mr. Meyer fully 
accepted the position, and put himself un- 
reservedly in the hands of the Department, 
and the matter was now under considera- 
tion. Lord Emmott added that he could 
not for a moment agree that the Office of 
Works would have been justified in taking 
the easy course of simply accepting the 
lowest tender when they believed they 
could buy much more cheaply by other 
methods. Had they followed the course of 
accepting the lowest tender no hon, mem- 
ber would have objected, but the nation 
would have been the poorer. Because the 
Office of Works had had the courage to 
adopt better methods they were denounced 
by men who had not the material facts 
before them. He traversed the contention 
that the contract was not fair to the nation, 
and quoted from a number of spontaneous 
letters which he had received from respon- 
sible and well-established persons in the 
trade approving of the Government’s 
action. One trade competitor wrote that 
he was very disappointed he did not get 
Mr. Meyer’s job, and his computation was 
that the country had been saved at least 
£8,000 so far by the transaction. The 
wood delivered through Mr. Meyer had 
been satisfactory, less than 1 per cent. had 
been rejected, and it had been promptly de- 
livered under extraordinarily difficult cir- 
cumstances. 

Mr. Bonar Law did not agree that the 
sole question was whether the country had 
good value for its money ; there was 
another question—namely, whether the 
transaction had been entered into with the 
care and circumspection which the House 
bad a right to expect from the Govern- 
necnt. There was no timber dealer, he 
should say, in London who would not 
have jumped at the arrangement and made 
it on a much lower scale. However, 
from what he had heard, he was not going 
to join in any condemnation of Mr. 
Meyer. He had no reason to suppose that 
he had done his work otherwise than well. 

Sir R. Balfour, speaking with twenty or 
thirty years’ experience of timber buying, 
said that in every case with which his firm 
had been concerned they had paid com- 
mission at the rate of 2% per cent. The 
case of the Mersey Docks and Harbour 


Board had been quoted as a case where 
only 11%4 per cent. was paid, but it should 
be remembered that in that case there was 
a permanent engagement. In the case of 
the war it was an adventitious business, he 
hoped for a short time. Under all the 
circumstances, the commission paid was, 
in his opinion, a reasonable one. 

Mr. H. Baker, referring to the speech 
made by Mr. Booth earlier in the debate, 
reminded the hon. member that when he 
spoke about a ring in connection with the 
timber trade he confined himself to saying 
that if the Departments had put them- 
selves in the hands of a Committee they 
would have been accused of having fallen 
victims to a ring. Perhaps the words 
which he used about an attempt to squeeze 
the Government were more forcible than 
the occasion warranted. He was cer- 
tainly willing to withdraw those words as 
a collective accusation against the trade as 
a whole. But he thought the suggestion 
that excessive prices were asked from the 
Government by a great number of persons 
was fully justified. He had not the 
slightest intention of suggesting anything 
in the nature of an unpatriotic conspiracy 
on the part of the timber trade. The view 
that an inquiry after the war would reveal 
greater extravagances than in any other 
war was, he thought, pessimistic. He would 
not contend that no mistakes had been 
made. In many cases it had been so im- 
portant that the troops should have par- 
ticular articles at the moment that the 
Government had been compelled to sub- 
mit to prices they would not otherwise 
have accepted. From the beginning the 
War Office had had help from people with 
a full knowledge of particular branches of 
trade. He hoped that soon this advice 
might be more systematised. 


ENQUIRIES ANSWERED. 


Partnership Question. 

“X.Y. Z.” writes: ‘‘ A and B are archi- 
tects and surveyors in partnership, 
receiving equal shares of profits. A is a 
senior officer in the Territorials, and has 
been away on duty since the mobilisation 
in August last, since which time he has 
been in receipt of his pay, and B has 
cairied on the practice, doing all the work. 
Do you consider that A is still entitled to 
receive a half-share of all profits since 
August last? Jf not, what would be a fair 
proportion for him to receive?” 

—This is a question of so much diffi- 
culty and delicacy that we should prefer to 
be excused any attempt at a categorical 
reply. We should suppose that, as a 
matter of mere legality, A is entitled to his 
half-share until the partnership is re- 
adjusted or dissolved. Morally, however. 
A could hardly feel justified in continuing 
to draw half the profits while doing none of 
the work. If he were to pool his military 
pay (minus equipment expenses, and so 
forth) there might be a nearér approach 
to equity and camaraderie. We sym- 
pathise with both parties—with B because 
he is doing more than his fair share of the 
work, and with A because he is serving his 
country. A pooling of the respective earn- 
ings is suggested as a modus vivendi, and 
this course would probably still leave B 
the satisfaction that he also was making 
sacrifices. 

Efflorescence in Brickwork. 

“B. I. and Co.” write: “We have built 
in red bricks, with rough surface, a fire- 
place, the mortar being Portland cement, 
about six months ago. A white efflor- 
essence from the cement came through the 


| 


bricks, and our customer had this ed 
with water and brush, and the q 
quence is that the bricks are discolc 
the stuff going into the small ‘ wrin) 
of the bricks. Can you tell us o; 
chemical which will get rid of thi 
coloration? We cannot rub it out, a; 
wrinkles are nearly 4 in. deep. | 
chemical will remove it, would it b¢, 
to stain the bricks ? ” 

—A weak solution of hy drochlori¢, 
might be tried ; but repeated washing} 
soap-and-water, and afterwards | 
water, applied with a stiff brush, affo) 
safest means of dealing with the nuis; 
which is apt to be very obstinately 
sistent. We should not advise colo, 
but if this course is adopted the bes\ 
would be to use crushed red brick ; 
same kind as that used in the build: 


‘* Ramp and Twist.” 

‘“ Anxious’? (Lanarkshire) 

‘‘ Could you advise me as to how to) 
the ‘‘ ramp and twist,’? commonly uj 
masonry work and also in staircase ; 
false: a. 
—We are unable to give up Spi 
matters which are dealt with in the 


books. 


OBITUARY. 


Mr. William Willett. 
Mr. William Willett, head of the f) 


builders bearing his name in 4 
Square, and the promoter of the Dé 
Saving Bill, died on March 4 at h 
sidence in Chislehurst, at the age 0) 
eight. His name has been familiar) 
public for many years as that of a li 
of beautiful houses, though it was tl) 
his father, who died in 1913, that 
became thus honourably known. | 
herited his father’s ability both as a] 
and designer, and, if possible, almos) 
than his father’s energy as a busines) 
Houses erected by the firm are fo) 
large numbers, notably in the Kens 
and South Hampstead districts. 1] 
in the Eton Avenue district of | 
Hampstead or in parts of Chelsea ai 
cal of the Willett design. They ar 
on an extended ground plan, the 
wherever space permits, being to 4 
lot of stair-climbing, and to provid’ 
well-lighted rooms, and also to do \ 
basement rooms. Each house giv 
impression of having been the objec! 
dividual consideration, not only as 
its own planning, but also in the | 
taking the utmost advantage of 2) 
turesque or pleasing qualities in | 
vironment. In 1903 Mr. Willett 
purchased Clifford’s Inn for £100,00! 
sequently a portion of the Inn was’ 
the Crown for the extension of the | 
Office, and the hall was dispose 
1911 to the Company of Knights, L 
scheme for daylight saving was ¢ 
should add an hour to our day) 
spring and summer months by putt 
ward the hands of the clock one I 
the third Sunday of each April, and 
them back again an hour on the thi 
day of each September. This 
was embodied in a Bill which 
Pearce, M.P., introduced into the 
of Commons in 1908. The Bill pa 
second reading and was _ referrec 
Select Committee, which reported 
ably on it, stating that it would n 
be beneficial to the general health 
community at large, but would cut 
penditure in artificial light. 
however, did not reach the final st 
the House of Commons. 
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mal LEGAL REPORTS. 


: 
Builders’ Third-party Liability. 
| Bernarter v. Townsend. 
Ly 19. King’s Bench Division 
i: Lowand a Common Jury. 
irt Bernarter, a linguist and inter- 
| residing in Goodge Street, claimed 
es from Messrs. Townsend, builders 
‘tractors, Dean Street, Shaftesbury 
|, for injuries received by the alleged 
‘nce of themselves or their servants. 
| defendants admitted their liability, 
lid £55 into Court in full satisfaction 
‘claim.—The defendants, it seemed, 
‘oing some repairs, and had placed 
a building a 55-rung ladder. As 
‘intiff was passing it fell, not having 
istened to the building, and struck 
4 the head, knocking him down. 
xamination it was found that he had 
ured thigh, which he asserted was 
sult of the accident, but the de 
tSeealleged that it was an old 
cted fracture from which he had 
iforsome time. There was a great 
wce Of Opinion among the medical 
es called, and finally the jury found 
ur of the plaintiff for £150 and 
special damage. A stay of execu- 
is refused. 


Before Mr, 


Vall Dispute: London Building Act. 
Spiers and Sons v. Troup. 
2z. King’s Bench Division. 
Scrutton. 
lordship delivered his reserved 
nt in this action, which was a 
wall dispute between Spiers and 
4td., builders and contractors, of 
dad, St. John’s Wood, and Mr. 
Troup, of Dogdean Farm, near 
ry, Wilts. 
rdship said the claim was for the 
yportion, said to be half, of the 
s of pulling down and re-building 
‘y wall between 36 and 37, Hatton 
_ London. It was agreed that the 
estion he had to deal with was 
The plaintiff had a building 
*nt with the freeholder of 36 and 
ton Garden, to erect certain new 
fs on the site, and when the work 
apleted the plaintiffs were to re- 
99 years’ lease from the freeholder 
uch, 1912. Nothing in the agree- 
is to amount to an actual demise 
-emises. Number 36 was leased by 
tholder to the defendant Troup, 
{ sub-leased it with Mr. Richard- 
Plaintiffs’ surveyor, on March a 
ily served party wall notices of 
l rebuilding of the party structure 
mdant and Richardson. At this 
eir_ building agreement had not 
ned and they were not in occupa- 
umber 37.. Defendant gave notice 
ntment of surveyor on April 3, and 
Surveyors appointed Mr. Howard 
d Clarke their umpire. After the 
€ of the building agreement, 
> commenced their work, which 
the party wall. The old build- 
200 years old, and the material 
yall had lost most of its adhesive 
, and was little more than dusty 
The district surveyor cast an 
rable eye upon it, and the defend- 
‘ed to throw the responsibility on 
holders. The district surveyor 
ved the wall, and a notice was duly 
pon all concerned. Nothing was 
id there was a magistrate’s order 
made under the London Building 
+ and the Amendment Act of 1808 
olved the demolition of the whole 
t plaintiffs pulled it down (as the 


3efore Mr. 


defendant would do nothing) and rebuilt 
a party wall, but as they were erecting im- 
proved premises at 37, they rebuilt a 
higher and thicker party wall. This was 
without any warrant from the surveyors, 
and an account was sent to Richardson 
claiming half cost, £226. Richardson 
returned it with a denial of liability. It 
was sent to the defendant with the same 
result, hence the action. Mr. Hudson, 
K.C., for the plaintiff, claimed the 
expenses under section 96 of the London 
Building Act, 1894, urging the wall was 
dangerous and the defendant had not with- 
in a month expressed his dissatisfaction in 
writing under section 97; and putting 
forward other contentions. His lordship 
said when plaintiffs gave their party wall 
notice to the occupier of 36, they were not 
in occupation of 37, and had _ no legal or 
equitable interest in the premises. There 
was nothing in the notice about a higher 
and thicker wall. He thought the notice 
given bad. Section 96 had not been com- 
plied with, as the adjoining owner, the de- 
fendant, had not received a complete ac- 
count within a month of completion. The 
magistrate’s order was only to take down 
the wall. He held under all the circum- 
stances that the plaintiffs’ claim for a pro- 
portion of the expenses of rebuilding 
failed. The claim in respect of pulling 
down was in a different position, and under 
section 173. the plaintiffs could recover for 
pulling down but not for rebuilding the 
wall actually built, and he made a declara- 
tion to that effect. As each had partly suc- 
ceeded and partly failed, each party would 
pay its own costs. 


NEWS ITEMS. 


Dundee New Post Office. 

We are informed that His Majesty’s 
Office of Works are users of ‘‘Pudlo,’’ and 
among the latest works for its inclusion 
is the Dundee new post office, where the 
cement mortar and all renderings are to 
be water-proofed with “ Pudlo.” 


Government Take Over Steelworks. 


Several Scottish steelworks have been 
taken over by the British Government. 
The orders by the British and French 


Governments are by far the largest on re- 
cord. Scottish ironmasters declare that 
the high price of coal will force them to 
damp down the iron furnaces. 


Fire at the ‘‘ Moulin Rouge.” 
The famous music hall known as the 


‘“ Moulin Rouge,’”’ Paris, was seriously 
damaged by a fire which broke out 


recently. The auditorium was destroyed, 
but the efforts of the firemen prevented the 
flames from spreading to the neighbouring 
buildings. The stage and scenery were 
saved by the fireproof curtain. 


french Honours for English Architects. 

La Société des Architectes Diplomés par 
le Gouvernement, in virtue of a decision of 
their general Assembly. Law, conferred 
upon the President of the Architectural 
Association the right to be a corresponding 


member during his term of office. Mr. 
Gerald C. Horsley, F.R.I.B.A., Past- 


President, Architectural Association, has by 
the same decision been elected a_cor- 
responding member “4 titre définitif.” 
Comment upon this gratifying incident 
will be found under “ Editorial,” p. 110. 
Sale of the Fragonard Panets. 

It is announced that the Fragonard 
panels from the Morgan collection, which 
had been disposed of by Mr. J. Pierpont 
Morgan to Messrs. Duveen for an un- 
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named sum, have been purchased by Mr. 
H. C. Frick, who has paid Messrs. Duveen 
the sum of £285,000. Jean Honoré 
Fragonard, who painted the panels which 
Mr. Frick has acquired, was born in 1732 
at Grasse. He was patronised by the 
licentious Court of Louis XV., and his 
pictures reflect the voluptuous tastes of his 
patrons. The panels known as ‘‘ Roman 
d’Amour de la Jeunesse ’’ were painted for 
Mme. du Barry’s pavilion, but were not 
completed when she was hurried to the 
guillotine, the artist, fearing the same fate, 
fleeing to Grasse. They were bought for 
420 by a distant relative, who was offered 
460,000 for them. In 1898 they were 
exhibited in London, and later acquired by 
the late Mr. J. P. Morgan. ; 


A Garden Suburb for Dockers. 

A garden suburb for dockers, the first of 
its kind in the United Kingdom, is being 
planned at Prince Regent’s Lane, Plais- 
tow, by the Port of London Authority. 
There will be over 200 houses, giving 
accommodation for some 1,000 persons, 
and the work is to be completed in a little 
more than a year. Each house will con- 
tain a bath. The roads are 4o ft. in width, 
and there will be twenty-two houses to the 
acre, each with a frontage of 15 ft. and a 
garden plot at the front and back. 


Building in Liverpool and District. 

Our special correspondent for the Liver- 
pool district reports that on an average 
prices may be said to have risen about 20 
per cent. all round. This, coupled with the 
shortage of labour and the holding of 
capital, has resulted in the indefinite post- 
ponement of many commissions. Whilst 
the completion of a number of large build- 
ings, such as the Wallasey Town Hail, the 
new Cunard offices, the West African 
Bank, Crane’s Building, etc., is proceed- 
ing, few new works of any magnitude are 
being undertaken. About seventy designs 
have been submitted in the Liverpool 
Housing Competition, and the decision of 
the assessor is expected shortly. 


Belgian Architecture. 

M. Victor Horta, Director of the Royal 
Academy of Fine Arts at Brussels, deli- 
vered a lecture in French last Thursday 
at University College on “The Architec- 
ture of Belgium since 1840.” The lecture 
was one of the series arranged by the Car- 
penters’ Company, the Master of which, 
Mr. Minden Smith, occupied the chair. 
After describing the characteristics of the 
principal cities of Belgium M. Horta 
pointed out how largely dependent 
their architecture had been on, the 
materials ready to the hands. of 
the architects. In its marble and 
slate and stones Belgium had riches which 
more important countries might well envy 
Proceeding to describe the architectural 
tendencies of the last seventy-five years, 
he showed how there had been a perfect 
epidemic of classical designs modified by 
renaissance, under the influence of Viollet- 
le-Duc. In this good work had been done 
by a number of Belgian architects, 
although he lamented the fact that there 
had been a tendency to “ Haussmannisa- 
tion” in Brussels and elsewhere. Now 
that Belgium had been destroyed it would 
be the business of Belgians to rebuild it. 
and he hoped that in doing so they would 
accomplish something great by construct- 
ing not monstrous, overgrown buildings in 
the style of New York, but buildings re- 
presentative of intellect. If they had not 
the money with which to do it they might 
hypothecate Cologne Cathedral, M. Horta 
drily remarked—a Gallican sally that 
moved his delighted audience to Homeric 
laughter. 
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SOCIETIES AND INSTITUTIONS. 
German Vandalism and Gothic Art. 
A lecture on this subject was delivered 

before the last meeting of the Liverpool 

Architectural Society by Mr. J. G. Legge, 

Director of Education, views being shown 

of buildings before and after their destruc- 

tion by the Germans. Reims Cathedral 
was especially well illustrated. 


Cheap Cottages. 

The Glasgow Royal Technical College 
Architectural Craftsmen’s Society held a 
meeting on Friday, February 26, when Mr. 
R. W. Horn, A.R.I.B.A., of the City Engi- 
neers’ Department, read a paper on 
* Cheap Cottages.” The lecturer showed 
how a belt of land round the present area 
of Glasgow could be laid out so as to ac- 
commodate a very large ponulation housed 
on the cottage principle. He drew com- 
parison between the cost of housing on the 
two systems exemplified by the tenement 
and the cottage, and analysed the factors 
contributing to this difference. 

Mr. Horn then discussed the advantages 
and disadvantages of the English cottage 
and pointed out reasons against its uni- 
versal adoption in Scotland. He also 
suggested certain relaxations of the build- 
jag regulations which might tend to foster 
the erectiou of cheap cottages north of the 
Tweed. 


Chelsea Antiquities. 

Mr. Walter H. Godfrey, acting secretary 
of the London Survey Committee which, 
in co-operation with the London County 
Council, is producing detailed surveys of 
all the parishes in London, lectured on 
‘‘Chelsea Antiquities’? at Carpenters’ 
Hall, London Wall, last week. The chief 
man who founded Chelsea, said the lec- 
turer, was Sir Thomas More, who dis- 
covered an old farmhouse, bought it for his 
semi-retirement, and built a magnificent 
house. The most important building was 
the old church and the private chapel ot 
Sir Thomas More. In the chapel were the 
original carvings of Holbein, done while he 
was staying with Sir Thomas More. The 
only one of the old palaces left was Lindsey 
House, on the Thames. It was now divided 
into several tenements, but half of it had 
been bought by Sir Hugh Lane. The old 
church and the Royal Hospital, which was 
one of the finest of Sir Christopher Wren’s 
designs, were perhaps the most interesting 
buildings. A great change occurred in 
Chelsea when Sir Hans Sloane bought the 
old manor house, which Henry VIII. 
built. The house had a great collection of 
curiosities, which was the foundation of 
the British Museum. Lantern pictures of 
Lindsey House, the Botanic Garden, and 
several Georgian houses were shown. 


Annual Meeting of the Aberdeen Society 
of Architects. 

The seventeenth annual business meet- 
ing of the Aberdeen Society of Architects 
was held in the rooms of the Northern Arts 
Club last week, the president, Mr. A. H. L. 
Mackinnon, in the chair. 

The hon. treasurer, Mr. G. B. Mitchell, 
submitted a statement of accounts for the 
year, showing a satisfactory balance at the 
society’s credit. The report was adopted. 

The resignation of Mr. James Souttar 
was announced, and the admission of Mr. 
W. E. Gauld, F.R.I.B.A., agreed to. 

The successful competitors in the 
society’s drawing and design competitions 
were :—Senior Section.—1 W. D. Fowler 
(pupil with Brown and Watt) ; 2 D. C. Rae 


(pupil with A. H. L. Mackinnon) Junior 
Section.—1 A. S. Watt (pupil with Wilson 
and Walker) ; 2 G. Johnstone (pupil with 
C. George). 

The meeting then proceeded to the elec- 
tion of office-bearers for the ensuing year, 
when the following were elected.—Presi- 
dent, Mr. A. H. L. Mackinnon (A.) ; vice- 
president, Mr. George Watt (F.); hon. 
secretary, Mr. R. G. Wilson, jun. (A.93 
hon treasurer, Mr. George B. Mitchell; and 
along with the above, the following were 
elected ordinary members of council: 
Messrs. W. J. Delvin (A.), C. George, H. 
Maclennan, J. R. M‘Millan (F.), and J. 
Rust. 

(A.) and (F.) =R.1.B.A. members. 


A Wren Résumé. 

At a general meeting of the Leeds and 
West Yorkshire Architectural Society, held 
at the Leeds Institute, Cookridge Street, 
on February 18, a paper on “ Wren ” was 
read by Mr. J. H. Farrar, A.R.C.A. 
(Lond.), the President, Mr. G. Frederick 
Bowman, in the chair. The lecturer 
dwelt rather upon Wren’s personality and 
his place in history than on the range and 
quality of his works. Members of the 
Wren family had served in spiritual and 
temporal offices to the Crown as early as 
1500. Matthew Wren, Lord Bishop of 
Ely, and his brother Christopher, father 
ot the immortal Sir Christopher, both 
suffered persecution at the hands of the 
Loxy Parliament, Bishop Matthew being 
confined 10 the Tower of London for 
eighteen years until the Restoration. It 
was for this same Matthew Wren, as Presi- 
dent of Pembroke Hall, Cambridge, that 
‘(Christopher carried out his first 
architectural work, the new chapel there. 
He was then more than thirty years of 
age. Up to this time he had applied him- 
self chiefly to scientific pursuits, having 
been Professor of Astronomy at Gresham 
College, London, and at the University 
of Oxford. He was skilled in mathematics 
and a prolific inventor. It was during the 
year of the Plague that Wren made his 
only visit to the Continent, when he jour- 
neyed to Paris to a Congress of Arts. Here 
he met Bernini, who was at work upon the 
Louvre, and Mansart and Perrot. Aftera 
stay of six months he returned to England, 
and in the following year the Great Fire 
swept away the medieval town of London 
and presented to Wren the onvportunity for 
the creation of a new and beautiful city. 
Unfortunately, the parsimony and stupi- 
dity of those under whom he had to work 
prevented most of his dreams from com- 
plete realisation: but, despite his limita- 
tions, by skill and forethought he con- 
verted London from a_ stuffy, plague- 
ridden city of the Middle Ages to an airy 
modern town of brick and stone. 

The lecturer went on to analyse the 
details of Wren’s great task, more parti- 
cularly with regard to the controversy as to 
what was to be done with the gutted St. 
Paul’s ; how he triumphed eventually over 
his critics and completed his new church 
within forty-five years from the date of the 
fire. Wren’s last five years were spent in 
quiet retirement at his house near 
Hampton Court, where he died after a 
short illness at the age of ninety-one. 


A vote of thanks was accorded to the 
lecturer, on the motion of Mr. W. G. 
Smithson, A.R.I.B.A., seconded by Mr. 
J. G. Coombs, A.R.C.A. 


At the conclusion of the lecture Mr. 
Bowman presented Mr. Farrar with a silver 
tea service from the members of the 
Sketching Club on the occasion of his 
recent marriage. 
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Garden Cities Association. 


The sixteenth annual meeting o 
Garden Cities Association was held ; 
offices, 3, Gray’s Inn Place, on F 
afternoon, February 26. A large m 
of the officials and members of 
Council were unable to be present, | 
engaged on military or hospital sery 

The following letter was recived, 
the President, the Marquis of Salis 
“T am afraid that everything must 
way to military considerations now: 
and the work which I have undertal 
that direction makes such demands. 
me as to render it impossible for 1 
enter into any engagement to attend 
ings in London in the near futu 
hope the Committee and you yourse 
understand and sympathise with thi: 
clusion. I need not tell you how g 
I hope for the success of your e 
With many thanks about what yo 
me about your hopes in Belgium.” | 

Mr. Cecil Harmsworth, M.P., } 
mentary Secretary to the Home Offic 
Chairman of the Council, who at th 
moment was delayed by official ¢ 
wrote as follows to the secretary, 
Ewart G. Culpin: “I have read the | 
with very genuine pleasure. It is a’ 
of which you and the other memb 
the staff have every reason to be } 
and I take this opportunity to offe 
my warm congratulations. When 
is had to the smallness of the sta’ 
amount of work to be transacted, a’ 
slenderness of the Association’s res¢ 
it is little less than wonderful that so 
influence has been exercised and so 
admirable things have _ been é 
plished.” Subsequently Mr. Harm 
arrived and addressed the meeting | 
great progress made by their princi 
exemplified by the report. He sé 
Association had not only effected a1 
tion in methods of development © 
country, but, through their lecture 
their literature, had! carried the sam 
sage to practically every part of the 
while they had now initiated one 
greatest of their enterprises in ende 
ing to bring good out of evil in dis 
Belgium. 

The financial report showed 
despite the war, the income for 4 
year was the highest on record. | 
ning with a debit balance on the ¢ 
account, the year closed with £ 
hand. In addition fs0o had been 
for the Australasian lecture tour, | 
provided for two lecturers tra 
throughout the whole of Australasiz 
overation with the Governments 
different Dominions. ; 

In the annual report it was ol 
that war conditions had not ma 
checked enterprise, but the action 
Public Works Loan Commissioners. 
sisted in, would prevent the buil¢ 
future of such object lessons in d 
ment as the co-partnership este 
Hampstead Garden Suburb. | 

The inaction in regard to the’ 
provision in the arrangements for | 
tension of the new Port of Lond 
very strongly criticised. 

The Marquis of Salisbury was re 
President, and other officials we 
re-elected. Subsequently Mr. 
Harmsworth was re-elected chair! 
the Council, Mr. Warwick H. Dra) 
elected deputy-chairman of the C 
and Mr. W.. -R. ° Davidg@ 
A.R.I.B.A., chairman of the Execu 
the ensuing year. Major F. E. Fr 
and Mr. Glynne Williams were 
treasurers, Mr. Herbert Warren hi 
solicitor, and Messrs. W. B. Peat é 
honorary auditors. 
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iOJECTED NEW WORKS, | 
| 
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Council Offices, Penicuth. 


1e Penicuik Town Council have decided | / ) 

ect new Parish Council Offices. 
School, Glasgow. 

ne Glasgow School Board are to erect 

'w school at the corner of Boden and 

yard Streets, Glasgow. | 


} Cottages, Balbriggan. 
ne loan of £7,000 required by the Bal- 
yan Council for the erection of thirty 


* z | ‘ "4 : t's =e = - 
men’s cottages has been sanctioned | | se) 1 eee Cs 
eg a pee e Eo i es SG 
1e Local Government Board. | AG rah a er Says 
a Rog! Bey tty ih fla ey 
a ney) aan a Wy ~ 
Infirmary, Derby, EB a itt nt} Pe ee 
J ’ / f y ‘ “4 <2 Se gee 
by Board of Guardians have decided fy “arti ang Hn mM niin tt | 
= aiite. & —S ' " j } pe 
rehase twelve acres of land adjoining SF eet foe Re tu ae 
ee alee fee tiers SSf | as ain tnt | 6 J 
yorkhouse as a site for the erection of Sey, tee | mag? eae tnt 
posed new infirmary. Ht Bt a L 
: . > . Pi 7 ' if f 0 eo be 
| Public Baths, Stratford. ote] 


'e West Ham Town Council have de- 

to purchase the freehold of the Strat- 
Mall. Estate, Romford Road, as a site 
'€ erection of new public baths. 
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Town Hail, Rutherglen. 
| J. Gaff Gillespie, architect, Glas- 
has been asked to prepare amended 
for the reconstruction of Rutherglen 


Hall. 


School, Pollokshaws. 
as of a new school to take the place Pina 
Pollok Academy, Pollokshaws, are OS « 
consideration. The site is in Cow- Bk G2 oe Ny 
Road, and the estimated cost of the 
ig is £19,000. 
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Institute, Coatbridge. 
is have been passed by the Coat- 
Dean of Guild Court for the erec- 
ta cost of £3,500 of a new United 
| Men’s Christian Institute in Bank 
Coatbridge. 


‘hs and Conveniences, Reigate. 

fate Town Council have approved 
prepared by their Surveyor for the 
Qh of public conveniences on the 
(House Estate. The Council are 


ating for a site for the erection of | le ester a BSc 
ter baths. m We tet O78 


Housing Scheme, Evesham. 
Evesham Housings Committee of the 
Council have decided that circum. 
are at present as propitious for 
3 as they are likely to be for some 
come, and have therefore instructed ae WS WS ee ou 
chitect to get out plans and particu- % — i i SZ 
connection with the local housing 
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ENSIONS TO RUTHERFORD 
2GE FOR GIRLS. NEWCASTLE- 
ON-TYNE. 
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limited competition recently held Dr, AN | Sls 
za “+ ¥ LOVE) ome WS NS hs. 
Sm sent in by Messrs. Marshall and Ay 
4 ~ . : if Lalraacr 
» 17, Eldon Square, Newcastle, 


t 
itded first position, and they have I | ee r N i PLAN 
mstructions to prepare plans for ! 


ton to the Education Department. Petre op 2 
eme includes the provision of an fea of Fie 
¥ hall for 1,000 students, cloak- 
. ee and connecting corridor NEW ASSEMBLY HALL, RUTHERFORD COLLEGE FOR GIRLS. NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE : 
mene college. The hal: has been 

€mtrally on the site, and well away 
€ college teaching rooms. The 
‘ will be erected in local sand- MARSHALL AND TWEEDY, ARCHITECTS. 
© interior being plastered with 

W00d dado. An early start will be 

th the erection. 
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TRADE AND CRAFT. 


A New Mechanical Filter. 

For many years Messrs. Mather and 
Platt, Ltd., have been engaged in the con- 
struction and installation of large-sized 
pressure filters for public or industrial pur- 
poses, and the firm is responsible for some 
of the largest plants for the filtration and 
purification of water at home and abroad. 
With the view of meeting the requirements 
of comparatively small users, Messrs. 
Mather and Platt have now placed on the 
market a new type of filter specially 
designed to fulfil the conditions met with 
in the water supply of public institutions, 
country mansions, tea and rubber estates, 
etc., where a cheap and efficient plant for 
the purification of the water supply is just 
as much a necessity as in the case of muni- 
cipalities and large works. 

The new filter is constructed on the 
mechanical principle which has achieved 
such satisfactory results in the larger 
sizes. The old-fashioned method of puri- 
fying water was by means of sand beds. 
The passing of water through a bed of sand 
is, however, not in itself effective for inter- 
cepting and destroying bacteria. This is 
accomplished, in the case of open sand 
filters, by allowing the water to run fora 
considerable period, forming a_ natural 
gelatinous film on the surface of the bed. 
With mechanical filters this film is 
formed by the addition of a_ solu- 
tion which coagulates the fine par- 
ticles in the water. Messrs. Mather and 
Platt have recently patented an appara- 
tus for passing into the water supply an 
exact percentage of the required coagulant, 
the percentage remaining the same 
irrespective of the quantity of water pass- 
ing through the apparatus. 

A view of the filter is 
Fig. 1, and its construction 
readily understood _ by 
Figs. 2 and 3. The water enters 
at the top and, after percolating 
through the filtering media, passes through 


shown in 
will be 
reference to 


the nozzles into the cast-iron base, and is 
delivered through the clean water pipe and 
valve. A special feature is the design and 
arrangement of nozzles which are fitted 
into the base. They are made of 
phosphor-bronze, with copper perforated 
domes, and give even distribution over the 
whole bed both when filtering and during 
the washing operation. They are screwed 
in from the underside, access doors being 
provided so that that any nozzle may be 
taken out, examined, and replaced without 
disturbing the filtering medium. 

For supplying the coagulating solution, 
a small copper tank is provided, which 
normally holds one day’s supply; this tank 
is secured to the pipes as an integral part of 
the filter. It is fitted with special valves, 
a sight-glass, and regulating jets, by 
means of which the required quantity of 
chemical is admitted to the water. Several 
of these regulating jets are provided, each 
to give varying proportions of solution, and 
when it is desired to change them, one jet 
can be substituted for another in a few 
seconds. To control the supply of solu- 
tion according to the rate of flow, a special 
feature is an adaptation of the Venturi tube 
which ensures that the supply of chemical 
shall always be in direct proportion to the 
water supply. It has no moving parts, 
the action being purely hydraulic and abso- 
lutely positive. 

The new filter is complete and self-con- 
tained. It can be readily transported, and 
erected in any convenient position without 
special foundations or specially skilled 
labour. It can be mounted on a motor 
waggon or other vehicle, and, connected to 
a pump driven off the main engine, enables 
pure water to be instantly attainable at any 
time or place where there is a watet supply. 
It is obvious that this would be of a great 
advantage to troops and gangs of workmen 
engaged in out-of-the-way places where the 
quality of the water is often very doubtful. 

Messrs. Mather and Platt have just 

issued a catalogue relating to this new 
small filter, and copies can be obtained 
from them at Park Works, Manchester. 


A NEW MECHANICAL FILTER. 
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THE FLORENCE NIGHTINGA 
MEMORIAL IN WATERLOO PL: 


At an early hour in the morning and 
out any semblance of public ceremony 
statue to the memory of Florence Nig 
gale in Waterloo Place was unveiled. 
statue is the work of Mr. A. G. Wz 
and represents the ‘‘ Lady of the Lamy 
she might have been seen walking at 
through the hospital wards at Sc 
Her dress is in the plain style of the 
Victorian days, and her smoothly br 
hair is partly covered with a cap. 
figure, 9 ft. high, stands upon a pe 
of grey and red granite, three of the j 
of which show phases of Miss Ny 
gale’s work. In one, with an atte 
nurse, she is the centre of a group 0 
valescent soldiers. In a second she 
companied by a medical officer ina 
of a ward, where wounded soldiers 0 
the cots. The third represents her: 
old age talking to a company of “Ni 
gale” nurses from St. Thomas’s Ho 
The fourth panel bears the inseri 
“ Florence Nightingale, 1820- 
Foley’s statue of Sidney Herbert 
Herbert of Lea), by whose prescien 
famous lady was started on her life 
has been brought from the War 
quadrangle, and now stands by the | 
the Nightingale statue, while a few 
in the rear is the Crimean Memor, 
moved into its new place some for 
towards Regent Street. This fresh 
ing, it will be remembered, was tl 
gestion of Viscount Knutsford, a1 
adopted by the Nightingale Me 

Committee after the question of th 
appropriate site had given it muc 
cern, and a corner of Westminster 
opposite St. Thomas’s Hospital ha 
favourably considered. The cor 
referred to was appointed, wi 

Marquess of Crewe as chairman 

meeting in the Mansion House thre 

ago, when it was resolved to erect: 
and to form a fund for pensions | 
abled nurses. 
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eeeClRICAL NOTES. 


The Beuttell System of Fixtures. 
the present the possibilities of the double-capped tubular 
ve received considerably less attention than they deserve. 
oloyment of this type of lamp has been confined to those 
ys in which energy cost has been subordinated to other 
The comparatively high cost for current generally 
ed with lamps of this kind has been due mainly to the 
properly designed reflectors and fixtures for use with 
The best claim of makers of reflectors for tubular lamps 
, that the maximum intensity obtained is only twice the 
ndle power of the lamp itself. When the features of the 
s considered it will be found that there are many possi- 
‘or securing even better results from the point of view 
my than with ordinary lamp bulbs, by reason of the 
ation between the practical results obtained and those 
ay be theoretically calculated as being most desirable 
‘jient. 
gues have recently been issued by the Edison and Swan 
Linolite Co., and Siemens Brothers Dynamo Works, 
ho have been appointed sole selling agents—of a com- 
v system of reflectors and fixtures incorporating the use 
ar ‘lamps under the patents of Mr. A. W. Beuttell, 
A high degree of efficiency is apparent throughout 
m, due to the following important principle. Lighting 
3 are always designed with reference to a point, usually 
1 as the focus of the reflector. From this point the light 
or should radiate, from its source, until, on striking the 
, it is projected in certain proportions in directions 
ied by the distribution desired, and the contour of the 
% surface is designed to that end. 
ler to realise in practice the calculated distribution of 
m the reflector it is essential that the source of light S: ] bs L 
concentrated at a point, namely, the focus of the Imp ex on ults, t °9 
. Now, as the focus of a cup or bowl reflector is a 
has position but no magnitude, and it is obviously im- G 1 |b BIRMINGH M 
in practice to realise this condition. The only example arrison ane, A rj 
ling it is the electric arc, which, though of some magni- 
sets the conditions sufficiently if the reflector be a very 
2, as in the searchlight, which provides a nearly parallel 
light with a parabolic reflector. In the more extended 
of light, such as the bulb lamp or the gas mantle, the 
ation of light in any given direction is subject to obvious 
ns. 
f the greatest advantages of the use of tubular lamps 
ectly designed reflectors lies in the very close relation 
the calculated design and the illumination results 
obtained. A tubular lamp, as used in the Beuttell 
has a straight filament, so that the source of light is a 
in other words, a succession of points‘upon which the 
f the reflector is based, and the nearest possible results 
ined under working conditions to those which have 
sviously calculated as being most efficient. The vital 
which is incorporated in the reflectors employed 
ly eliminates the chief difficulty which has hitherto 
erienced, namely, that in utilising surfaces of very high 
» value it has been impossible to avoid streaks and 
Ss, resulting in unevenness and spottiness of the 
tion. 
euttell principle consists in introducing corrugations of 
lepth and contour, disposed obliquely to the line source 
These corrugations, in certain types of fixtures, are 
ed into the reflector itself, which is of silvered glass. 


f t inci is i 2 / iH) aD (aa JIN WNC T 
orms the same principle is incorporated by the use of e mA ( AR a x ed AA @ /} AYal Vi a ) 
screen with corrugations arranged in the same manner, ‘% anid smadiatinds; aguas Rome beh teli a c “Soon 


Whenever you require 


METAL 
TABLETS 


of any type 
no matter whether 
the lettering is to be 
cast in brass or 
bronze, repoussé in 
copper, bronze or brass, 
or engraved in brass, 
we will gladly 
submit designs 
and quotations 
without delay. 


1 in conjunction with a plain silvered glass or polished 


‘ - In i “ . 4 ¥ ’ ; - ANG f A -\ 
flector. This arrangement of corrugated reflector is || inte G2 ION ° SN i 
to be entirely novel to the Beuttell system, although lear SS oe = fs 


of corrugated reflectors themselves is not new; but in Sse pues a 
D o) iN ‘ / NY \ a3 
| WALLASEY 


S constructed on the Beuttell principles streakiness 
venness are overcome. 


ange of fixtures includes the strip form of reflector, 


aS been very widely adopted for shop window, cornice, “i mp G WAS: j 
cealed lighting generally, but with a marked increase of ie PULLIN VY) bh AEN NS OEE 
* OVer previous patterns. For example, the maximum ae Ve. Te) 
; se i Ee 8 DAVE@RESERTEMBERGIS 
candle power obtained with the Beuttell strip is over rik Tulse DA “°O RES} VENI D Be a 


$ the rated candle power of the lamp, a result hitherto 
toached by the most highly concentrating reflectors for 


“s : i Nil PAS + a ees 
1 mere bulb lamps. There are several patterns of “2 PO OHN BARBER GPA QC \3 
‘rial, ranging from simple metal strip at 4s. per foot 1 TV ETRLO ATS DVLUENY ALD Mr BARMAN 
al forms in wood for places where the strin would be ae AUD, URNAAUES SVILLE (JL? NICER ChHATDEIANY 
-imview. Other fixtures are portable ones for indepen- in| TH MAS QANIM EL: RA\: SICRAVARY 
i” i F ‘ A fod» MONEE Se & CN & WEIVAN SY 


iting of show-cases, glass-topped counters, etc., poster 


} fixtures, and units for illuminating shallow shop iH APPLEYARD 3 QVIGGIN ARIA 
: é § : ARES, § Lae, Nj ST Tihiey 


LTR 


» mM which a concentration equal to nine times the A . 
ZNSE SHURE s 


ndle power of the lamp is obtained. Other fixtures are 
veloped which will extend the scope of the tubular lamp 
siderably. 


| 


the reach of everyone. 


Appointments Wanted. 
4 lines (about 28 words) 1s. 6d.; 3 insertions, 38. 


ARCHITECT and Surveyor’s Assistant in pro- 
vineces desires post; student R.I.B.A.; age 22; 
good draughtsman and colorist, sketch, work- 
ing, and detail drawings, surveying, etc.; 
specimen drawings; excellent references; Lon- 
don or provincial.—Box 9187. 


ARCHITECT’S junior assistant (17) desires 
London engagement; neat draughtsman; know- 
ledge of construction; typing, etc. Salary to 
commence about 15s. per week.—H. 5S., 53, 
Aytoun Road, Stockwell, 8.W. 9178 


ARCHITECT'S Assistant; nine years’ London 
experience; domestic work and country house 
restoration, flats and chambers, business and 
office premises, picture theatres, competition 
drawings; 50s.; London only.—Box 9167. 


ARCHITECT’S Junior Assistant (23) desires en- 
gagement; student R.I.B.A.; three years’ lead- 
ing provincial office; two years’ Royal College 
of Art; excellent references; London preferred; 
low salary accepted.—Box 9170. 


ARCHITECT’S Junior, neat draughtsman, 
desires position as improver in busy office 
where opportunities occur for gaining further 
all-round experience ; certificates, Prob. 
R.I.B.A.; excellent testimonials; moderate 
salary.—Box 9173. 


BRICKWORK, pointing or sub-contracts for all 
kinds of dilapidations.—A. C. Hurons and Sons, 
Hoppers Road, Palmer’s Green. 9179 


BUILDER and Contractor’s Manager disen- 

gaged; 20 years’ experience, draughtsman, 

quantities, estimates, variations, and office 

routine; buyer; not afraid of work; abstainer. 
Box 9188. 


BUILDER’S and Decorator’s Foreman; used to 
taking sole charge all branches; 20 years. tho- 
rongh all-round London and country experi- 
ence; good organiser, estimator, jobbing, etc.; 
excellent references and testimonials; mode- 
rate wage.—W., 44, Cranmer Avenue, Ealing, W. 

9184 
BUILDER’S General Foreman disengaged; used 
to large jobs, new and alterations; town or 
country; trade, carpenter; experienced in all 
branches; excellent references.—E. W.. 31. Dins- 
dale Road, Blackheath, London, S.E. 


BUILDER’S Assistant and Estimator (27, mar- 
vied) desires change; in country town or dis- 
trict; supervision in all branches; general 
estate work; successful interviewer; collect- 
ing; carpenter by trade.—S. D., 131, Isledon 
toad, London, N. 


BUILDER’S General Foreman, or Clerk of 
Works; London and country experience; trade, 
bricklayer; good references, etc.; thorough 
knowledge of all trades; competent and ener- 
getic.—J. P., 3, Green Lane, Hanwell, W. 9172 


BUILDER’S and Contractor’s Manager: used 
to taking full charge all trades; quantities; 
measuring-up work, estimating, adjusting, 
accounts, plans and specifications; excellent 
references.—Apply, C., 9, Claremont Road, 
Leytonstone. 9174 


PRACTICAL Builder, with thorough knowledge 
of the trade, wishes to represent a first-class 
builder merchant; smart and energetic.—Ap- 
ply John Hibbitt, jun., 19, Melton Road, Oak- 
ham, Rutland. 9164 


SURVEYOR’S and Contractor’s General Assist- 
ant requires engagement in Provincial Town; 
ten years’ experience; drawing, tracing quan- 
tities; prime cost and accounts.—S. H. W., 23, 
Becondale Road, Norwood, S.E. 9176 


THE Association of Builders’ Foremen and 
Clerks of Works, 56, Old Bailey, E.C.—Expe- 
rienced Foremen and Clerks of Works can be 
obtained by applying to the Secretary, Mr. 
J. W. Sawyer, 214, Clapham Road, S.W. Com- 
petent foremen and clerks of works are _ in- 
vited to join this Association. 8289 


WALKING or Working Foreman Decorator 
seeks Berth. Keen estimator. Used to large 
bodies of men. West-End experience. Able to 
supervise any branch and interview clients. 
Life abstainer.—A. G., 22, Melrose-avenue. 
Streatham-road, Mitcham. 9143 


Advertisers are purchasing th 
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Appointments Vacant. 
6d. per line. 


ASSISTANT, first-class draughtsman, wanted 
with experience of measuring old work, for 
temporary situation in Edinburgh.—State age, 
salary, ete., No. 131, Keith and Co., Advertising 
Agents, Edinburgh. 9186 


FIRST-CLASS Clerk wanted; sharp and intelli- 
gent; must have good knowledge of prime cost 
and general office routine; good salary and 
permanency offered to first-class man.—Reply, 
giving full particulars and references, to W. 
Lacey, Building Contractor, Hounslow. 


SHOPFITTER’S Draughtsman (Junior) re- 
quired immediately._State age, experience, 
salary required, and when at liberty to 
Griffiths Bros., Ltd., Shopfitters, Christchurch, 
Hants. 


SURVEYOR and Draughtsman wanted at once 
to assist in laying out new shipyard in York- 
shire; state age, experience, and salary re- 
quired.—Send copies only of references to Mr. 
Westgarth, Consulting Engineer, Brambhope, 
Eldorado Crescent, Cheltenham. 9181 


WATFORD Union.—Clerk of Works required, 
to superintend the erection of new nursery 
and infirmary blocks at the Watford Union 
Infirmary, Vicarage Road, Watford; must be 
thoroughly experienced and reliable; salary 
offered, 34 guineas per week.—Applicants must 
state details of past experience, and applica- 
tions must be accompanied by copies of not 
less than three recent testimonials and be re- 
ceived by Frederick Wilson, Esq., Clerk to the 
Guardians, Watford Place, Watford, not later 
than the first post on Wednesday, the 10th day 
eof March, 1915. 


Miscellaneous. 
6d. per line. 


BOOKS.—Books on Building Trades, Engineer- 
ing, Eduoational, Literary, Teohnical, and all 
other subjects; second-hand at half prices: 
new at 25 per cent. discount; catalogue free; 
state wants; books sent on approval; books 
bought; best prices given.—W. and G. Foyle, 
121-125, Charing Cross Road, London, W.C. 


TO ARCHITECTS COMPETING. 
SCHEMES & ESTIMATES FOR ENCINEERING 
WORK. 


(Lighting, Heating, Ventilation, and Sanita- 
tion), and Architectural Metal Work, supplied 
free of charge of STRODE & CO., Ltd., 48, 
Osnaburgh Street, London, N.W. 


C. JENNINCS AND CO. can supply woodwork 
of any description at short notice; Stairs, 
Balusters, Newels, Handrails, Sashbars, Mould- 
ings, Joinery; support British industry; refuse 
foreign doors; we compete; send is. 6d. (export 
3d. extra) for the most up-to-date illustrated 
list of builders’ woodwork and timber in the 
world, four-fold brass jointed boxwood rule 
included; will return money in exchange if 
moe aes 2s. 6d. to you.—981, Pennywell Road, 
ristol. 


ARCHITECTS and Surveyors.—Partnerships.— 
Successions—or Amalgamations. For intro- 
ductions to gentlemen with experience and 
capital available to purchase, or for particu- 
lars of partnerships and practices for sale, 
town or country, apply to Goodchilds, 29, 
Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, or 
329, High Holborn, W.C. The recognised Part- 
nership Agents for the Profession. Mortgages 
negotiated. 


SECOND-HAND Optical Mart 

For the Purehase and Sale of 
LEVELS, THEODOLITES, DRAWINC INSTRS. 
—Clarkson’s, 338, High Holborn, London, W.C. 
(Opposite Gray’s Inn Road). 


TYPEWRITINC; architect’s and_ builders’ 
specifications and reports a speoiality; testi- 
monials copied; send for price list; prompt, 
cheap, and  accurate.—Address. “Typist,” 
Typewriting Office, 65, Marsham Street, Weat- 
minster. 9162 


10, 1915. 


“THE question of the cost of Advertising is governed entirely by the circulation of a publication. 
The prices for small Advertisements enumerated below are framed upon the lowest possible 


basis in order to allow the use of the columns of the Journal for “ Wants,” &c., at a figure well within 
e circulation of a paper in buying space for their announcements, 
and we are able to announce that ‘“‘ The Weekly Nett Sale of The Architects’ and Builders’ Journal is 
larger than that of any other Architectural Journal.” 


Miscellaneous — covfinwed. 


FOR SALE, the following works:—A) 
Decorations Interieures et Meubles, 2, 
rations, Peintes, Flafonds, 12s. 6d.; Stij 
ter aus Italien, Schutte, 50 plates,|; 
Moisand Croguis Architectureux, fi 
Maisons Particulieres et Hotels au Bi 
plates, 12s. 6d.; Delaux Suites de 2}; 
7s. 6d.; Nouvelles Constructions de Nip 
Kemp’s Land Architekuren, Ger., fi! 
25s.; Lambert’s Elements d’Architecti; 
35s.; Lambert’s Elements d’Architecti}, 
30s.; Encyclopedia of Ornament, Sha 
Pugin’s Contrasts, 4to, 5s.; Allan’s j 
Tour, Egypt, ete., folio, 7s. 6d. Wit 
for whole or part?—Box 9183 


WANTED, good Planks and Putlogs;p 
loco sidings, M.R., Saltley, Birminghi 
prices.—William Moss and Sons, ]l 
Munitions Factory, Landor Street, jj 


Auction Sales. 
9d. per line. 


By Order of the New Tivoli, J 
STRAND. . 
To Colonial or Corporate Bodies, ‘5 
Companies, Bankers, Land Societs 
tractors, and Public Caterers. 
THE TIVOLI SITE. 
In the heart of Theatre Lar 
A VALUABLE FREEHOLD BUILDif 
PERTY of 10,720 super. ft. 
situate in one of 
THE CHOICEST AND MOST PRO)! 
PARTS a8 | 
of this World-renowned Public Tho) 
having I 
THREE IMPORTANT FRONTAS 
122 ft. 6 in. to the south side of the Sti 
8 in. to Adam Street, and 76 ft. 11 11 
ham House Street, on which form 
the Tivoli Theatre of Varieties ani) 
premises known as Nos. } 
65 to 70, 704, 71, and 72, STRAND, } 
ADAM STREET. L 
THE SITE IS OPPOSITE THE Ai 
THEATRE, 
midway between Charing Cross Sti 
the Cecil and Savoy Hotels, and isé 
placed for access to all parts of the It 
The widening of the roadway now 1 
ried out by the London County Cot 
create t 
UNRIVALLED BUILDING ADVA! 
by which a lofty and noble block ofl 
commercial offices, business premisesf 
stores, high-class restaurant, or plac)! 
entertainment can easily be erecte(t 
being practically cleared down to ail 
ment level, with the benefit of a ns 
taining road wall recently erect 
Strand frontage. | 
VACANT POSSESSION WILL BE! 
MESSRS. FAREBROTHER, ELLIS, if 
instructed by The New Tivoli, Ltd., |! 
AUCTION, at the MART, Tokenhoj 
E.C., on THURSDAY, MARCH 25 nex/i 
o'clock precisely, ; \ 
The above highly important FR! 
BUILDING SITE. 
Particulars, with plans and con 
sale, obtained of Messrs. H. H. 
SONS, Solicitors, 17, Paternoster IN 
Messrs. GOVER & CO., Solicitor!) 
Jewry Chambers, E.C.; at _ the | 
MART; and of the AUCTIONEERS! 
Street, E.C. | 


Contracts Open. 
9d. per line. 


EDMONTON UNION. | 

The Guardians invite TENDERS fy 
neers for new HOT-WATER SERVE 
and CUTTING AWAY and MAKING 
CONNECTION with same and certa 
ING WORK at the ENFIELD HOUSI! 
Drawings and form of Contract ca) 
and copies of specification, conditi 
tract, and forms on which Tender 
made can be obtained on applicat! 
Architect. J. C. S. MUMMERY, Es@.,» 
Square, W. : 
Sealed Tenders must be ne 
¢ 


n} 
is 


fore NINE o’clock on the 24th MA 
endorsed “ Tender for Hot-water Se! 
F, SHE 


White Hart Lane, 
Tottenham. 
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E Dilely O;ReeASee 


- HOSE optimistic opportunists who are prophesy- 
ing for us as rich a reward for our hospitality to 


ihe Belgian refugees as that which has attendec . 


our harbouring of the ~ Huguenots in the seventeenth 
century see already some confirmation of their hopes in 
the employment of many Belgian skilled workers in 
several different industries. One such instance 1s men- 
tioned by our Special Correspondent in Dubhn, where, 
it appears, a number of Belgians have been engaged 
for a glass manufactory that is proposed to be built in 
or near Dublin, on a site on which sand of satisfactory 

character and quantity has been found. It is to be 
hoped that the scheme will mature and prosper, and 
that within a very little while the example may be so 
far followed as to render this country more thoroughly 
independent of imports of glass. 

* + = * 


In glassmaking, as in so many other industries, our 
manutacturers, unexcelled and perhaps unequalled in 
the higher grades, have been reluctant to compete with 
foreign countries in the production of cheap goods, and 
the result has been too complete a dependence on 
foreign supplies of common glass. From the prompt- 
ness with which, as we recorded a few weeks ago, an 
old-established and very eminent firm of glass manu- 
facturers adapted themselves to the new circumstances 
by immediately putting into operation a new and 
economical process of manufacture, and from the 
further instance of home enterprise that has just been 
cited, a revival of the glassmaking industry in the 
United Kingdom may be pretty confidently counted 
upon as one of the commercial results of a war that will 
cause many readjustments. Whether the revival shall 
be permanent depends upon three main conditions— 
more economic methods and processes of production, a 
more soundly patriotic attitude on the part of buyers, 
and a wise abstention by workers from insistence on 
conditions that make it impossible for home manufac- 
turers to compete against their foreign rivals. Of these 
conditions the first is distinctly the most hopeful, and 
may even make the other two to some extent 
negligible, although this is certainly too much to expect 
of it; and it must lose its force as soon as the foreign 
competitor gets hold of the improved processes. Cl:arty, 
as Sir William Ramsay has suggested, the whole com- 
mercial and industrial position of the country demands 
the most earnest attention of our best men of affairs. 


“ye ae 
= * * x 


Glass manufacture in this country was so flourishing 
an industry, in or about the forties and ’fifties, that 
the output reached the annual value of nearly three 
millions sterling, and employed some 50,000 work- 
men; but in the ’seventies the number of workers 
had declined to some 20,000. Although the manufac- 
ture is of high antiquity—a specimen from Thebes, 
now in the British Museum dating some two thousand 
four hundred years before the Christian era—glass was 


apparently not used for windows previously to th 
or fourth century A.D.; and in this country 
windows were very rare even so late as the sp 
century. In Scotland, as late as 1661, the winc 
ordinary country houses were not slazed. F 
passage in Harrison’s “ Description of Englanc 
inferred that glass became fairly common in ¢ 
houses in the reign of Henry VIII. Harrisor 
“ Of olde time, our countrie houses instead of; 
dia use much lattise, and that made either of | 
or fine rifts of oke in checkerwise. I read al) 
some of the better sort, in and before the time) 
Saxons, did make panels of horne instead of | 
and fix them in wooden calmes; but as ha 
windowes is now [1584] quite laid downe in: 
place, so our lattises are also growne into | 
because glasse is come to be so plentiful, and\ 
verie little so good cheape, if not better than the} 


a * * * 


It was not until the sixteenth century thi 
manufacture of glass assumed any importe 
England, where, however, it had been much| 
introduced—probably during the Roman ocew 
It has been said that the first plates for looking- 
and coach-windows were made in 1677 at Lamb 
Venetian artists employed by the Duke of Bi 
ham ; but Evelyn notes in his diary in 1073 a vis 
Italian glasshouse at Greenwich. Venice wa! 
long time supreme in glass manufacture, but | 
subsequently took the lead, and when, in 17} 
British Plate Glass Company built its extensive) 
at Ravenhead, near St. Helens, Lancs, workme 
imported from France, whence for many years, 
plate-glass had come. _It is worth recalling thi 
was occasionally used decoratively in arch: 
during the best period of Greek art: for Stu: 
Revett, in a note on the temple of Minerva P: 
Athens, call attention to “a remarkable sing 
observed in the capitals of this portico ”; “ the 
torus between the volutes having been inlaid 
interstices with coloured stones or glass.” I 
will be remembered, has a strong story of a) 
figure of a lion with eyes of emerald that hav 
removed because they frightened away the fishe! 
bating the imaginative detail, the story is t 
extent supported by a striking peculiarity ) 
marble lion brought from Cnidus to the | 
Museum by Mr. Newton. Its eye-sockets are } 
as to suggest that they were once filled with 

+ * * * 


Stuart and Revett seemed to fear that th 
would regard the Greek addiction to colour as 
scandal. Referring to one of their drawings 
Temple of Theseus, they say: “ The figures 
lower part of the plate are representations of ort 
painted in the soffit of the lacunaria. This 
: to which it is yet hardly possible to r« 


} habits of taste and feeling, seems to have been 
vlied extensively to the decorations of this temple. 
only have simple ornaments been painted in, but 
tices, capitals, ceilings, and backgrounds, were thus 
jinguished. The carved metopes and friezes were, 
ill appearances, almost as completely subjected to 
|processes of colouring, as if they had been regularly 
yorated by the painter on a plane surface: nothing 
‘ns to have been trusted to the relief but the effects 
ight and shadow. The armour was touched with 
ze and gold; the draperies were of various hues, 
yg which blue, green, and red, may yet be dis- 
cuished ; the sky still bears the traces of its proper 
/and everything appears to indicate that the Greeks 
er did not know—or, knowing, deliberately rejected 
‘hat would now be considered as an essential 
-nction between painting and sculpture.” We think 
the Greeks knew; for in their day “Thou shalt 
’ was probably as cheap a shibboleth in art as it 1s 
ir own, and the Greeks would delight in flouting it, 
o the daring spirits of to-day. 


* SS * * 


mong these is Mr. Halsey Ricardo, whom we are 
ised to see still sticking to his colours. Lecturing 
‘e Birmingham Architectural Association last week, 
Ricardo drew a rather alluring imaginary picture 
ae Nelson Column on a grass-plot, with the shaft 
ve column navy blue, the bronze capital gilded, the 
' also gilded (a “ Golden Lion” seems somehow to 
‘l the times of refreshing), and Nelson’s clothes 
ted in their original dyes. And why not? For, as 
tt and Revett say in a cautious addendum to their 
ogia for the colouring in the Temple of Theseus, 
vill, however, still remain to determine whether this 
“t or artifice ; and whether, in our estimate of these 
ers, we do not often suffer conventionalities and 
ccupation to interfere with our reasonings con- 
ng the legitimate objects and limits of Art.” 
= = = = 


the Bill introduced into the House of Commons 
larch 9, Government assumes power to take over 
“factory or workshop of whatever sort, or the plant 
of,” for military or naval purposes. As Mr. Bonar 
was prompt to say, the powers now assumed are 
most drastic on record for this country, for they 
le the Government “ to go to any factory and tell 
| what they are to make and what they are not 
ake, or to go to any factory and tell them that 
‘machinery is not being employed to the best 
atage, and that we are going to take it away and 
‘for another purpose.” While it does not seem 
ible that, under these powers, building plant will 
xtensively commandeered, there is clearly a 
bility that in some few instances such power 
lations may tempt confiscation. But the chief 
venience that is likely to arise will come through 
Possible diversion of founding, engineering, 
ismithing energies to naval and military uses. 
‘however, is hardly a matter of immediate concern, 
» stocks on hand of hardware, iron and steel, and 
\builders’ supplies are probably sufficient to meet 


juirements for months to come. From our point 
*w, therefore, the Bill may be regarded with 
ot equanimity. 


| & * = & 


nMarising in a sentence the results of a careful 
Jgation into present prices and future con- 
jcies, Mr. E. F. Harmer, F.S.L, in a paper pre- 
for the Southampton Chamber of Commerce, 
‘ides that “those persons who think that they will 
‘more cheaply after the war will be liable to a sad 
ening.” His calculations show that the present 
ance to build, whatever may be its cause, is cer- 
| Not justified by a fair consideration of present 
© proves that the increase on a dwelling- 
costing £1,500 is no more than four per cent. ; 
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on a £5,000 shop and stores, it is only two and a half 
per cent. ; and on a £50,000 factory it is not quite one- 
sixth of one per cent., the owner getting, as we have 
pointed out on a previous occasion, a building of up-to- 
date fire-resisting construction, with little or no timber 
in it. Diminished incomes, and uncertainty as to the 
future trend of events, are no doubt as deterrent as 
present prices; but these excuses are of much less 
validity with respect to business premises, such as shops 
and factories. In any case, there is every assurance that 
to build now is to build in advance of a very consider- 
able rise in prices that must inevitably occur as soon 
as peace is in sight. Not only will the demand for 
materials become abnormal to a degree never before 
experienced, but there will only too certainly be labour 
difficulties such as those that are already foreshadowed 
by the demand, in London and elsewhere, for a large 
increase in wages (in London the men are now asking 
for twopence an hour more) which will put a further 
heavy premium on delay. With respect to business 
premises, time is an even more important consideration 
than expense; but those who build now will secure a 
double advantage—they will not only build cheaper 
than those who dally, but will get ahead of them in 
readiness for the increased volume of trade which may 
be confidently anticipated. 


* * ¥ 


Simultaneously with a discussion in Glasgow of a 
revised system of measuring—and the mystic art of 
the Scottish measurer is full of occult subtleties with 
which the mere Southron dare not meddle—there was 
reprinted from the Transactions of the Devonshire 
Association an interesting paper on “The Use of a 
Norse Standard of Measurement by the Normans in 
Eleventh and Twelfth Century Buildings, as exempli- 
fied in the structure of Torre Abbey and the Churches 
of Kingskerswell and Cockington,” by Mr. Hugh R. 
Watkin. There is evidence, Mr. Watkin thinks, to 
show that the architects and builders of the eleventh 
and twelfth centuries in this country used the same 
Norse measurements which are to be found in Russia 
at the present day—namely, the sajene of 7 ft., and the 
third part of that measurement—that is, 28 in.—known 
in Russia as an arschine. We must confess to some 
degree of scepticism about such theories, which usually 
have but little value beyond affording agreeable 
and harmless exercise for the bland antiquarian 
imagination. Doubt does not diminish when the 
author goes on to expand his theory by the 
ingenious suggestion that the measurement of 
the sajene “was the practical length of a spear, 
the haft of which grasped by both hands is 
perhaps more readily and accurately divided into three 
parts than into two, as gauged by one hand guided by 
the eye.” It would be surprising to hear that those 
spears were standardised. Still, Mr. Watkin’s theory 
should lend a fresh interest to the pleasant toil of 
measuring and drawing. Why the naves of 
Romanesque churches in England were narrow is 
explicable without much imaginative effort. English 
oak does not grow tall, nor give “long sticks,” and 
hence the roof timbers did not admit of wide spans. 


= * = 2 


It would be folly to deride Mr. Watkin’s theory of 
the spear as far-fetched, seeing that. in the names of 
our measures there are so many indications of similar 
origin. Have we not the rod, pole, or perch, the hand, 
the foot, and the yard? Indeed, the etymologists tell 
us that the word yard meant, in Middle English, a stick 
or a rod, and 1s probably related to the Latin as/a, a 
spear, which brings us within measurable distance— 
that is, within four feet—of Mr. Watkin’s. Norse 
weapon, the use of which, however, could not have been 
independent of the fact—may, indeed, have been a 
corollary of it—that the present-day legal foot was 
enforced as early as 950 A.D. 
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HERE AN Dee hoe c 


HE Post-Impressionists, Cubists, Futurists, have 
been at it again, this time “The London 
Group” at the Goupil Gallery. And walking 

through the rooms one feels increasingly sorry for 
them. When the game was first started it tickled the 
fancy, and crowds flocked to see and to snigger. But 
the very best joke will not bear constant repetition, 
and the Cubist joke was not really a good one at the 
outset. Then came the serious young men, who felt 
no qualms about throwing over the whole baggage ot 
such mistaken notions as, incidentally, had animated 
Rembrandt, and Velasquez, and Reynolds, and the 
rest. The old manner was played out, and if Art was 
to revive at all, an entirely new conception of it was 
essential. The Impressionists offered a good starting 
point, more especially as they presented a reasonably 
sane theory of painting ; and then the merry game went 
on from extravagance to extravagance. Nothing was 
impossible to it. For the most puerile daubs and the 
most imbecile scrawlings, serious attention was 
claimed, and though it is taboo now to mention 
Ruskin’s name in connection with any estimate of Art, 
the select few will perhaps pardon a passing allusion to 
a picture which looked lke a squad of beetles in 
search of a dead rat, and the even more illuminating 
reference to a man who was searching in a dark cup- 
board for a black cat that wasn’t there. What is 
wanted, the innovators tell us, is a set-back to all this 
smug slickness in painting. If we are to advance we 
must give up the stupid old way, talking very seriously 
of beauty, and seeking to pourtray Nature as 
we see it, and Man and Woman from the standpoint 
of anatomy and form. There is better work than 
this to do. We must seek out the inward spirit, the 
driving force, unseen, unseeable, but to be felt by the 
true followers of the cult. You may laugh at those 
weird shapes which can just be distinguished as human 
beings, hopping together, a tangled mass of limbs and 
bodies—men with green heads, with shanks like 
spindles, and arms as big round as half a dozen 
Hackenschmidts rolled into one. But here is vividly 
recorded the real spirit of “The Dance,” say the 
enlightened ones. And possibly after gazing at 
enough pictures of this kind you may reduce yourself 
to such a peripatetic state of dottiness as_ will enable 
you to realise that this is after all a splendid idea. 
You can see the figures dancing ; you may be dancing 
yourself. Yet having reached that condition, you are 
but a few steps along the hallowed path which leads 
to the Sublime Joke. It is when you are confronted 
with a reckless mass of stripes of colour, with what 
looks like a railway signal here and a bathing machine 
there and a slice of bacon a little farther up, that you 
begin to realise the complexity of the business. 
* = * * 


“The London Group” offer plenty of this sort of 
thing. There are the chef-d’wuvres “Blackpool” 
“Rotterdam,” “The Crowd,” which may be anything 
or nothing or stirring and wonderful achievements, 
according as you are qualified to be received with open 
arms at Colney Hatch, or not. And you will be in the 
same fix when confronted by “ Boxers.” Of course 
you can’t see the vestige of a boxer, though a big label 
tells you it is “ Kid Lewis v. Jim Berry at the Premier- 
land.” But that is your misfortune, not the artist’s. 
Similarly, being a pitifully unenlightened person, you 
will mistake the dramatic representation of “ One of 
Our Shells Bursting ” for a sketchy note of a microbe 
magmified to ten diameters. 

* * * * 


Do not let it be thought, however, that the works of 
“ The London Group ” all reach this high level. There 
are paintings of buildings, for instance, which are 
clearly buildings and not streaks, and even a sublimity 
of “Suburb Evening ’”’ did not debar me from recog- 


nising Mr. Baillie Scott’s work in that place whi 
Beyond the Heath. There is, too, the fron 
“ Boodle’s Club” for your impassioned gaze, and « 
pictures challenging comparison with “the hectic 
of salmon on the pavement.” Pictures, too, v 
actually carry on in some degree the pleasantne 
the old way in painting. The first picture in thes 
for example, is of a bridge leading over to a co 
town, and though the manner of spreading on 
thick and fast might be really shocking in the- 
exhibition, here, in the midst of so much that is bu 
it is perfectly delightful; and there are several o 
of the same sort. 
* * * * 


But it is not until we come to the scul 
exhibits that the utmost heights are reached. 1] 
is “Rock Drill,” a nightmare figure of such a m 
never was, astride a full-size. rock drill; 
absolutely repulsive figure, such as might b 
to an underworld of human _ degradation; 
shapely, angular, with a head like the_half-fc 
skull of a monstrous creeping thing. And of the 
breed is a figure in the main room, perched 
pedestal so that we shall miss none of its effect; a 
ficure which looks as though it might have been c 
by some muttering savage in the dark days of cre: 
a figure beyond the pale of reasonable thought 
only proper thing about it being its title—* Curs 
the Day wherein I was Born.” 


= = * * 


Not that these makers of Art anew could not ¢ 
same kind of stuff that goes so merrily to the . 
Academy. On the contrary, many of them can 
and paint and carve with the best of the others. 
is there any lack of brilliant young men who ar 
pared to argue with us on the subject, upsettir 
antiquated ideas that prevent Art from doing any 
fresh. They make a rare splash with a new ji 
This revolution, they affirm, was wanted. “New 
abounded, and the old bottles were found wa 
These artists are of the movement because, in chc 
subject, they recognise no authority but the trut 
is in them; in choice of form, none but the ne 
expressing it. We can regard an | 
solely as a means, and feel emotion for it as such. 
possible to contemplate emotionally a coal-scu' 
the friend of man. We can consider it in relat 
the toes of the family circle and the paws of the’ 
dog. . . . How, then, does the Post-Impres 
regard a coal-scuttle? He regards it as an end in 
as a significant form related on terms of equalit 
other significant forms. Thus have all great) 
regarded objects.” And so forth. 


2 2 id 2 


I suppose the real truth is that these frenzied ¢ 
menters are trying to translate emotion into te! 
paint, a thing which cannot be done; and 2 
swaggering of the coterie will not prevent then 
being regarded as either poseurs who have fc 
trick that brings them into notoriety, or self-d 
artists who are making asses of themselves. 1 
world is mad, we have been told; but it is alwe 
other man who is; on the same principle as: 
Carroll’s jam distribution—jam yesterday, Jé 
morrow, but never jam to-day. And not to be for 
is the specious retort that innovators have alwa 
to put up with ridicule and attack. But there } 
another tale to tell, and 2Art Nouveau pow 
moral: it was of yesterday, and the enth 
chortled over every expression of it; it was to be 
the New Art of the world. As matters turned ¢ 
critic killed it, and he never did a better wor 
too, this ‘hare-brained* business which the Ft 
stand for will soon be as dead as a door-nail, at 
dead ; for there is an unwholesome air abou | 
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MODERN AMERICAN ARCHITECTURE (SERIES II). XV.—CARNEGIE PUBLIC LIBRARY, SHARON, MASS. 


C. HOWARD WALKER, ARCHITECT, 
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NEAR ROME, 


V.—FRAGMENT OF MARBLE CORNICE FROM THE VILLA BARBERINI, 
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CURRENT ARCHITECTURE (SERIES II.) XIII. - CHANCEL SCREEN, ST. CRANTOCK CHURCH, CORNWALL, 


EDMUND H. SEDDING, F.R.I.B.A., ARCHITECT, 
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A Small American Library. 

, great libraries of the United States are notable 
‘or the fine scale on which they are conceived, 
nd the scholarly character of their architecture. 
ty satisfactory are the small libraries, though, 
tly, these do not offer the same possibilities for 
But that the simplest building can be rendered 
leasing is apparent from the Carnegie Public 
4y at Sharon, Mass., which we illustrate this week. 
Irie libraries in this country are, for the most 
ery mediocre; that they might be very much 
5 well shown by this small American lhbrary by 
‘Howard Walker. The building has been care- 
nought out, and good materials are used in its 
fiction; the contract price having been 41,940. 
he plans it will be seen that an auditorium was 
id in the basement, and in providing this the 
ict has taken full advantage of the slope of the 
| in order to reduce as much as possible the 
of the basement on the front. 


Cornice from Villa Barberini, Rome. 
richness of the ornamentation on the members 
| cornice is characteristic of Roman work. It is 
icularly fine example of its kind. 


Three French Monuments. 
3e three monuments, little more than headstones, 
pdifferent towns of France. All are of good out- 
ith tasteful embellishment; the centre one, to 
cie Bathilde Lesieur (d. 1819), showing a 
| ly use of classical elements. Schwind executed 
*;many monuments of this period. 


Detail of Musée Galtiera, Parts. 
1 Ginain was one of the most brilliant of what 
> called the school of yesterday in France, and 
\isee Galliera is among his best works. It was 
‘| between 1878 and 1894 to receive a collection 
jures, statues, etc., bequeathed to the City of 
sy the Duchesse de Galliera. The plan of the 
lg is very simple, comprising a large central hall 
nall rooms around. On either side a pavilion 
extends, and it is from one of these that our 
lis taken. A few biographical notes on Ginain 
etre be added. He was born in Paris in 1825. 
ered the Ecole in 1843, where he studied under 
j and ten years later won the Prix de Rome with 
irkable composition for a public gymnasium. In 
curse he went to Rome and to Athens, and there 
id himself to the study of the great Classic 
igs: On his return to Paris he was appointed 
or of works on the new Louvre, under Lefuel. 
{7 afterwards he entered the competition for the 
pera, his scheme being placed first; but it was 
‘opted, and in a second competition for the 
lg the choice fell upon Garnier. To Ginain, 
ily, this was a bitter disappointment, but his 
‘vas not in vain, for Baron Haussmann took 
of it, and appointed him as one of the architects 
| reconstruction of Paris. In this way he built the 
‘tof Notre Dame des Champs, the Hopital La 
».1té on the Avenue de I’Observatoire, and, finally, 
sole de Médecine ; which last building gave him 
since of creating a masterpiece. Meanwhile, he 
arried out several important works for the 
'sse de Galliera, the last of which was to be the 
¢ Ginain was not wholly a constructor, but also 
tier, and his rdle as such was a great one. He 
1898 at the age of seventy-three. 


Screen in St. Crantock Church. 

/ Screen, which is 42 ft. in length, extends across 
ree) and chancel aisles. It is entirely new 
‘armed out to Mr. Sedding’s design, there being 
2 left of the old screen in the church except four 
| moulded uprights united by a rude transom, 
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which have been incorporated in the new work. The 
figures in the upper part or “ gallery” represent the 
Evangelists, with the Crucifixion in the centre—after 
the old order of things. The portion of the nave roof 
above has been panelled, and enriched with carving 
and gilding. All is of the best oak. 


Design for a Triumphal Arch by Daniel Marot. 

Daniel Marot was of those Huguenots who left France 
upon the Revocation of the Edict of Nantes in 1685. 
He went to the Netherlands, and there became archi- 
tect to William III—the stadtholder who came to 
England and was known as “ Dutch William.” Daniel 
Marot, son of the celebrated French architect and 
engraver, Jean Marot, was employed on many large 
schemes in Holland—such as the lay-out of the 
gardens of The Hague and Loo—and also upon others 
in England, where he was principally concerned with 
Hampton Court. In 1712 he published in Amsterdam 
a volume of engravings of designs for all manner of 
subjects, from trrumphal arches to trappings for horses, 
and it 1s from an original copy of this valuable work 
that we are reproducing the present series. Marot 
carried on the exuberant character of French design 
of the Louis XIV. period, and though one often feels 
that his designs are overwrought, there is a wealth of 
suggestion in them, and in his decorative schemes a 
richness of effect which well repays study. The design 
for a Triumphal Arch illustrated this week is one of a 
number of the kind which he prepared. They all 
embrace some central monument to his royal patron, 
in which respect they follow the practice which Louis 
XIV. himself so much esteemed. 


House at Meudon. 

This plate should be studied in relation to the 
illustration of the facade of the building which was 
given in our issue for March 3. The plans are no less 
interesting than the interior treatment. On one side 
on the ground floor is a salon centrally placed, with a 
dining-room leading out of it and a _ billiard-room 
opening off this latter—reminding us that accommoda- 
tion for billiards is no modern requirement. On the 
other side are a private room, with a queer library 
adjoining it, and a bedroom balanc:zg the billiard- 
room. In the basement is the kitchen, surrounded by 
caves of the same freakish order as Pope’s “ grotto”; 
while on the first floor we may note the manner in 
which the servants’ bedrooms are stuffed in between 
those of the household. The special features of the 
house are the fine central “ well” and the semi-circular 
porch next the terrace: both of great intefest 
architecturally. 


THE -BURGHERS OF - CALAIS 


HE following letter has been addressed to the 
Editor of “The Times”; “Sir,—Tied up in our 
ample tarpaulins, we are snug enough on these 

cold nights on our pedestal in the Victoria Tower 
Gardens, and if we thought only of our own comfort we 
would let well alone. But—but—oh, you dear 
English, don’t you see that to keep us concealed is 
hardly polite to Monsieur Rodin, who gave us to you! 
Unveil us then, silently and without any fuss, as 
Mademoiselle Nightingale was unveiled the other day. 
Ah, you did not think we should hear about that little 
affair, accomplished with the so British precision and 
phlegm. But of course. Have we not been elected 
members of 1’Association Centrale des Monuments 
Sculpturals de Londres? The next candidate for 
election is the tres honorable Huskisson, a Roman 
chieftain sadly overtarown in a railway accident, who is 
to be accommodated in a garden like us, but farther 
down the river. You see, we know everything. You 
will not leave the excellent Monsieur Huskisson 
enshrouded in tarpaulins ?>—Agréez, Monsieur, etc., 
The Burghers of Calais.” 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


The Editors disclaim all responsibility for the statements made or opinions 

expressed by correspondents, who are asked to be brief, and to write on ene side 

only of the paper. Every communication must bear the name and addrass of 
: the sender. 


Prouts Architectural Sketches. 
To the Editors of THE ARCHITECTS’ AND BUILDERS’ 
JOURNAL. 


SIRS,—For once I find myself utterly unable to 
agree with an opinion expressed in your “ Editorial” 
columns, in which, in your issue of March 10 on p. I12, 
you speak disparagingly of Samuel Prout. -As this 
artist has been always a prime favourite with me, [| 
regret to see that you think so little of his work. 
Surely your criticism must refer to black-and-white or 
monochrome reproductions, which, however well made, 
cannot be expected to do full justice to water-colour 
originals. 


Prout, I think, deserves the gratitude of our profes- 
sion for the legacy he has left us of many scores of 
sketches of notable buildings. If these show the hand 
of the artist rather than that of the architectural 
draughtsman, so much the better, tor they thus mark 
a difference of regard thai is surely valuable to the 
architect as revealing how a trained layman sees build- 
ings that, one suspects, wear a special aspect when 
looked at with the professional eye. 


To me it seems certain that while Prout, like other 
artists who are not architects, and who aim at pictorial 
rather than architectural effects, occasionally slurs over 
an architectural detail which, on the other hand, would 
most likely receive too much prominence at the hands 
of an architect sketcher, he follewed, on the whole, the 
better method. There is much the same difference, I 
suggest, between Prout’s sketches and those generally 
produced by professional architects, that distinguishes 
a portrait by Sargent or Lavery from a clever fashion- 
plate. The latter may show much more intimacy with 
the conventions of clothing, but will emphasise them 
past endurance; and this professional exaggeration is 
precisely the fault of most architectural sketches. 
They are not pictures, but architectural fashion-plates. 
Even when the building represented is not a new 
design, but as ancient as those beloved of Samuel 
Prout, the architect insensibly reads into it a certain 
amount of restoration which robs it of much of its 
ancient complexion ; which is the opposite fault to that 
of which Prout has been accused—his much-discussed 
“broken line” giving often an appearance of decay 
that could not be verified from the building depicted. 
If you will allow me to say so in all courtesy, I fear that 
your condemnation of Prout—to whom I am sure you 
would not willingly do an injustice—may have been 
dictated by an unconscious bias in favour of the purely 
professional sketches which you doubtless see and 
handle in great numbers. As a last word, I venture to 
suggest that your adverse opinion of Prout might be 
greatly modihed if you would judge him by his 
exquisite pencil sketches rather than by his water- 
colour sketches, or by the pictures reproduced by either 
the old or the newer processes. 


London, S.E. 


[The urbanity of our correspondent utterly disarms 
us, and we freely admit that there is much truth in what 
he says of Prout as well as in his observations upon 
sketches made by architects. We are quite familiar 
with Prout’s pencil drawings, of which, it may be useful 
to recall, there are some excellent specimens in the 
museum of the Brassey Institute at Hastings, in which 
town Prout lived for some time when his health was 
failing. Prout’s many merits we willingly acknow- 
ledge, but we do not think that they include the vital 
and essential virtue of a full sense of the character and 


PICTOR IGNOTUS. 
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individuality of buildings. He saw them only | 
external aspects, and, we think, without that dj 
feeling which, in spite of our correspondent’s dj 
quite commonly present in sketches by ard 
many of whom, when drawing old buildings, } 
strict subordination to artistic effect their prof, 
knowledge of structure and detail. The best ¢ 
are more successful in rendering unobtrusive {; 
that they are architects than was Michelangelo, 
cealing the over-exuberance of his knowle} 
anatomy. But our admiration and gratitude for, 
work, and for his fine character as a man, si} 
persuade us to over-praise him.—EDs. A. and ] 


: 


Position and Prospects of Butlding, 
To the Editors of THE ARCHITECTS’ AND Bul 
JOURNAL. | 


SIRs,—In case it might not otherwise come * 
notice, I take leave to draw your attention to | 
consider to be a most helpful review of the posit r 
prospects of the building trade which has 
presented by Mr. E. F.. Harmer, F.SUgR} 
Southampton Chamber of Commerce. 


Mr. Harmer, after showing by carefully Cc) 
figures that the cost of building is at prese€ 
suffic-ently high to account for the wholesale abs} 
from it which is so detrimental to the country; 
strong reasons for the assumption that after t: 
prices will go up enormously, because of thi 
demand for materials for making good the 
done in the ravaged countries. | 


That, of course, is conjecture ; but it is very 4 
able conjecture. Of perhaps more practical int} 
Mr. Harmer’s survey of the position and prospec, 
respect to various materials of constructior| 
cerning timber he says: “ The demand for this! 
is of such a nature that next summer there ma 
scramble for it, with serious results to everyone kt 
Germany. Competition should be as far as fi 
eliminated ; shippers should be encouraged to sf 
much as possible, and ample facilities shod 
provided to bring it across to this country; by 
necessitates prompt action by someone in a pos¢ 
tackle all these factors in a proper manner| 
present conditions. There is no doubt that 
ment action is called for in this matter. Rus 
obtained extensive credit from this country. T 
the shipment of gold, this credit could be 
discharged in timber, shipped from White Seajc 
competition could be eliminated as was done int 
of sugar, so that a corner could be prevented a 
profits could be ensured to the merchants. It w 
necessary to buy on behalf of Belgium, but t 
matter for the Government. It is necessary, hat 
to handle this question of timber properly in of 
prevent unemployment in perhaps the most imjt 
trade in the country, ie., the building trade. 


“With regard to glass, the question is som) 
different ; it is not a structural but a finishing mie 
It has been in the past chiefly imported from B 
and Germany, the amount manufactured in this ai 
being very small. There are, however, one or twi 
manufacturers, and perhaps they could be pera 
to increase their output, or perhaps we have 
Belgian glass workers in this cousstry to enablé 
works to be started. 


“ Glass used to be made in the New Forest yea 
so that some of the materials are found arou 
district. [he other item mentioned is lead. 
speaking, this increased in value before the war! 
have a suspicion that the demand. might have 
influenced by Germany buying in preparation fq) 
Fortunately, however, lead can be easily. repla( 
other materials, its use being to a great extent a ut 


“Copper roofs exist that have been in wv 
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4s of years, and at the present prices it would 
jally cheaper than lead. A recognised thickness 
Jer for ordinary roofs is 10 oz. per foot super, and 
, inary ffat should not be covered with less than 
) jead, in other words, even when its cost 1s more 
lve times that of lead per ton it can be used 
4 of lead without extra cost. At the present time 
. is about three times the price of lead, and a 
J) of about 25 per cent. can be effected on this 
/This morning’s—25/2/15—-prices, are: Copper 
tr ton, lead £20 per ton, so that the saving would 
Fait 45 per cent. Ibi however, asphalte 1s substi- 
jand- laid in two coats }-inch two thicknesses, 
1s the usual, a saving of over 60 ver cent. could 
Fcted, and the usual guarantee for this work is 
vrs. Wood can, of course, be replaced by iron 
cacrete for structural work. Wood flooring can 
saced by composition floors, and although it 1s 
ible at the present to do away entirely with the 
. wood, sufficient saving can be made on other 
syractically to offset the increase of cost. 


Jere is one more item, and that is: Would it be 
je for the Local Authorities to agree not to 
we the rateable assessment, in cases of rebuilding, 

ter the war as an encouragement to builders to 
ie operations? ‘This is a fair statement of the 
4a, and, I believe, shows that it is a case in which 
saction should be taken by the Chambers of 
rerce throughout the country.” 


lst that you will be able to give the above 
1s in full, as they seem to me to be of considerable 
end importance at the present juncture. I have 
1, found them encouraging to clients, before 
I have had no hesitation in placing them. 


) hampton. ed OF 


\ have dealt with Mr. Harmer’s paper, of which 
Uy appreciate the value, in our Editorial columns , 
> have reproduced, on p. 128, a summary of 
lis of it which our correspondent has not quoted. 


I. A. AND B.J.] 


FURNES AND DIXMUDE. 


URNES and Dixmude, two little places on the line 
of battle in Flanders, once possessing fascinating 
relics of medieval building and many a fine 

example of the carver’s skill in wood and stone, have 
been utterly laid waste by shell-fire. Hence the special 
interest attaching to tne series of reproductions of Mr. 
Frank Brangwyn’s etchings of these two places which 
are a feature of “The Architectural Review” for 
March. Mr. Brangwyn is as great in etching as in 
painting. “In his painting he employs brilliant masses 
of colour; in his etching brilliant masses of tone. His 
etched plates are often very large, and _are a direct 
challenge to the dictum of the ubiquitous Whistler that 
an etching should be of small dimensions. On this 
point Mr. A. M. Hind says in his book on Modern 
Etching: ‘Few would be inclined to agree with 
Whistler’s unqualified condemnation of the large plate, 
but there are few who would not agree with him “that 
the space to be covered should always be in proper 
relation to the means used for covering it.”’ His 
succeeding proposition, ‘ that in etching the means used 
and the instrument employed being the finest possible 
point, the space to be covered should be small in 
proportion, cannot stand in face of Rembrandt’s 
“Three Crosses,’ and has quite recently been answered 
in noble fashion by Mr. Frank Brangwyn.” 

The six etchings by Mr. Brangwyn reproduced in 
the “ Review” for March are devoted chiefly to the 
great churches at Furnes and Dixmude, but among 
them is “The Mill, Dixmude”—a quite wonderful 
etching, of which a small reproduction is given below. 

In the same issue is a very finely illustrated article on 
Renaissance Memorials of War—the second of the 
series which is now appearing in the “ Review”; the 
illustrations to this article, including plates of Jean 
Goujon’s magnificent “ Victory ” and of the two great 
equestrian monuments of the Italian Renaissance— 
the Guttamelata at Padua and the Colleoni at Venice. 

lhe price of the issue is Is. (post free Is. 4d.). 


THE MILL, DIXMUDE. FROM THE ETCHING BY FRANK BRANGWYN, A.R.A. 
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THE OUTLOOK IN DUBLIN. 


(By Our Special Correspondent.) 


In spite of a general spirit of cheerful 
ness and a determination to carry on as 
far as is possible, the outlook for the spring 
as regards building is none too hopeful. 
One hears of no large work in contem- 
plation, and architects and builders are 
living as best they can on the little jobs 
which must be done. Lucky is the man 
who got a large job started before the war, 
but he will possibly have to live on this for 
some time. 

The South Dublin Rural District Council 
propose rebuilding the villages of Chapeli- 
zod and Palmerston, and the scheme ap- 
pears to have nearly gone through the stage 
of legal formality. This district is a very 
poor and squalid one, and it is pleasant to 
think of its being rebuilt under the capable 
direction of Mr. T. J. Byrne, A.R.I.B.A., 
the Council’s Architect. Anyone who 
knows his County Dublin is familiar with 
the delightful new cottages designed by 
Mr. Byrne that now form so important a 
feature of the landscape around the city. 

I am glad to see that a young Dublin 
architect, a well-known member of the 
A.A.I., has been mentioned by Sir John 
French in his last despatch for gallantry. 
Mr. Burke is serving as a private in the 
South Irish Horse. 

The Killaloe slate quarries are being 
offered for sale. I am sure that with care- 
ful management a good future should be 
before this quarry. The slate shouid be 
used as a small flaggy type and not split 
too thin, and if used in this way it makes 
a good covering and looks very well. It is 
a pleasant grey-green colour, and takes on 
a rich tone when weathered. This slate 
was largely used in Dublin in Georgian 
times, and many important buildings, in- 
cluding the Castle, are roofed with it. Its 
general appearance when it has been up 
some time is very similar to that of West- 
morlands. 

I see that Professor Goodyear is holding 
an exhibition of photographs at Yale Uni- 
versity. Among them are the pictures of 
St. Patrick’s Cathedral taken last year 
in Dublin. Speaking of these, Professor 
Goodyear says, in the catalogue: ‘ The 
nave of St. Patrick’s Cathedral, and the 
choir of Southwark Cathedral, exhibit that 
particular type of widening refinement in 
which the arcade piers are perpendicular up 
to the arcade capitals, but they show a very 
remarkable variation from the previously 
noted cathedrals and churches of this class. 


At Amiens, Reims, and Laon, for 
instance, the vaulting shafts lean out 
above the arcade capitals in absolutely 


straight lines; but St. Patrick’s and South- 
wark Cathedrals have vaulting shafts 
which lean out in straight lines only as far 
as the triforium string-course. At this 
point they bend abruptly towards the per- 
pendicular, and then continue in straight 
lines to the springing of the vaulting. This 
arrangement is a conclusive proof that 
thrust did not cause the inclination above 
the arcade capitals.”? Although we may 
not all see eye to eye with the learned pro- 
fessor, still, we must gladly acknowledge 
how much new light he has thrown on an 
obscure and controversial subject. 

There is much talk at present all over the 
United Kingdom as to the future of 
various industries after the war is over. In 
this connection it is noteworthy that a com- 
pany is being formed in Dublin with the 
object of establishing glassworks in which 
a number of skilled Belgian glassworkers 
will be employed. The company have 
secured an option to purchase a large plot 
of land eminently suitable as a site for the 
works, and containing in addition a suffi- 
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cient quantity of sand (which has been 
analysed and found most satisfactory for 
the purpose) to keep the factory for many 
years supplied. The promoters state that 
they have had many tempting offers of sites 
from English municipal and urban bodies, 
and English capital can be found many 
times over to set the business on its feet. 
It is anticipated that the annual sum paid 
in wages and salaries will amount, even in 
its early stages, to £10,000. 

its early g t Sahay 


THE SIGN OF THE CIVIL 
HOSPITAL. 


The Home Secretary has written to the 
Town Clerk of Leeds informing him that in 
the event of a bombardment by the enemy, 
or a hostile landing, it is not proper for 
civil hospitals, asylums, etc., to fly the Red 
Cross flag as a method of securing im- 
munity from harm. He points out that 
under the appendix to The Hague Conven- 
tion of 1907 it is provided that hospitals and 
places where the sick and wounded are 
collected, buildings dedicated to public wor- 
ship, art, science, or charitable purposes. 
and historic monuments are to be spared 1s 
far as possible in bombardments, provided 
they are not being used at the time for 
military purposes. It is necessary that 
such’ should be clearly indicated by dis. 
tinctive and visible signs which have been 
notified to the enemy beforehand, and tne 
sign which it is proper to use is not the Red 
Cross flag, but a large stiff rectangular 
panel divided diagonally into two pointed 
triangular portions, the upper portion black 
and the lower portion white. The only 
hospitals which are entitled to use the Red 
Cross emblem are those which are 
exclusively under military or naval controi 
or have been granted special authority by 
the Army Council. 


TO CAPTURE ENEMY TRADE. 


With a view to making the exhibition of 
samples which is now being organised by 
the Commercial Intelligence Branch 
(Foreign Samples Section) of the Board of 
Trade of the greatest practical value to 
British manufacturers, it has been decided) 
to arrange a series of “Exchange Meet- 
ings ” between importers and buyers desir- 
ing to obtain goods hitherto made in 
Germany or Austria-Hungary and British 
manufacturers who might be likely to pro- 
duce similar goods in this country. 

These “ Exchange Meetings” are being 
arranged trade by trade, and are held at 
Wakefield House, 32, Cheapside, E.C. 
The Board of Trade are inviting the whole- 
sale buyers and importers on the one hand, 
and manufacturers on the other, to advise 
the department as soon as possible of their 
desire to be present or to be represented at 
any one or more of these meetings, and to 
supply samples of German and Austrian 
goods. Firms who are in a position to 
supply catalogues of such goods should 
forward them, without delay, to the Direc- 
tor, The Commercial Intelligence Branch 
(Foreign Samples Section), Board of 
Trade, 22, Cheapside, London, E.C. 

The Board of Trade are particularly 
anxious that firms supplying samples 
should understand that every care is taken 
ty ensure that the ordinary channels of 
trade now existing as between original 
manufacture and final consumer are not 
interfered with a a result of this scheme, 
and any representations which firms may 
wish to make’ as to the arrangement or 
exhibition of their samples with this end 
In view will receive careful consideration. 


1915. 


EFFECTS OF THE WAR 
BUILDING. 


Mr. E. F. Harmer, F.S.1:, Gm thy 
of a paper prepared for the South 
Chamber of Commerce, observes :— 

It seems to me that if we, as a 
are going to do the very utmost { 
selves during the remainder of the 
would be as well to take a genera] 
of the conditions likely to prevail 
that time. At present there ar 
signs that persons who would buik 
normal conditions are waiting uw 
cessation of hostilities before comm 
This in many cases is a mistake, ¢ 
are many evidences that the ; 
materials will increase considerab| 
the war. In January, 1915, the onl 
ing materials that have shown aj 
siderable increase in cost are timber 
and lead. 

At the moment of writing these jp 
are as follows: Timber, 25 per 
glass, 120 per cent.; lead, small a 
certain. The reasons for the iner 
the cost of timber are the great der 
the War Office and slightly decrease 
ments owing to the war. In the; 
glass, our chief supplies came fro 
gium and Germany, and this soure 
the present cut off. Lead need not 
us at all, as there are several] excelle 
stitutes. Now let us see how these 
tions effect the ordinary contracts, 
first a dwelling-house costing 41,5) 
this house there are 1,800 cub. ft. of { 
an increase of 6d. per foot amounts 
and 677 sup. ft. of glass at an iner 
6d. amounts to about £17, making: 
of £62 on the cost, or about 4 pe 
increase. We now take a shop anc 
in the centre of the town, costing i 
it actually requires 3,900 cub. ft. of | 
amounting to an increase of £9 
1,339 sq. ft. of glass with an ineri 
430. Totals, £128, or 22 per cent. 
total. | 

Our next example is a large f 
where as little timber as possible h: 
used, costing about £50,000. On 6,0 
ft. of timber the extra would be £14 
on 57,000 sup. feet of glass £724. | 
£874, or not quite 1-6th of 1 per cent. 
low additional cost being due to thé 
amount of timber used, and as a res 
building is practically fire-proof. | 
mates for small residences since tl 
show an increase of less than 9 per | 

Let us now examine the condition. 
to prevail after the war. In the first) 
owing to the terrible destruction ( 
perty in Poland, Belgium, and Ih 
immense quantities of iron, steel, Cl 
bricks, timber, and glass will be ré 
to rebuild not only houses and bii 
premises, but, most important | 
factories, because until trade is. re: 
lished in these countries there will 
dreadful state of unemployment and 
amongst the working classes. No! 
extraordinary demand is bound tot 
prices, and cause shortage of suppli¢ 
in order that we, as a nation, shoul, 
the greatest benefit, and also gi) 
Sreatest assistance to our Allies, wé 
be first prepared to deal with this de: 
and consequently our manufacturers | 
be encouraged to extend and rebuild) 
organise their factories before that di 
becomes acute, or the consequence ul 
that Germany will reap benefit t 
wrong-doing, because when peace 
clared cost will still be the great fa0 
business, and not sentiment. It is? 
sary to keep the building trade goin, 
those persons who think that the 
build more cheaply after the war v! 
liable to a sad awakening. (See p 
and 126.) 
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‘TIES AND INSTITUTIONS. 


'e Future of Retms Cathedral. 

issor F. M. Simpson, F.R.I.B.A., 
le fat the Horniman Museum, 
Hill, last week on ‘‘ Reims 


her French Cathedrals in the 


ig Line,’’ described the damage 
it Reims, the extent of which 
ustrated by lantern slides, and said 
: 


stion was whether it could be made 
‘He himself believed that it could, 
‘ae of the indemnity which the Ger- 
ould have to pay might well be ear- 

for the purnose. Taking into 
‘ration the great strength of the 
z, he hoped that on further exami- 
the stability of the piers, walls, and 
‘would not be found to be affected, 


surface of the stone to be alto- 
‘ruined. He knew nothing, how- 
what had taken place in the last 
' The damage done to the sculp- 
's more serious, but the French had 
cculptors, and if they attempted 
4ion they would probably suceed ; 


‘other hand, they might decide to 
he figures headless, as an example 
man “culture.” The lecturer re- 
t that few Gothic cathedrals in the 
fould have withstood such a shock 
intly. 


Modes of Measurement. 


lohn Watson, F.R.1.B.A., the presi- 
| moving the adoption of the report 
puncil at the annual general meeting 
'Glasgow Institute of Architects, 
‘vas held last week in the hall of the 
ion of Engineers and Shipbuilders, 
lx Crescent, reviewed the operations 


past year. He said that notwith- 
is the war, which had _ severely 


, the private practices of individual 
is, the work of the Institute had 
tively carried on, and its aims and 
lsteadily maintained. The various 
itees had been kept busy, especially 
‘ctice Committee, which had been 
pon to co-operate with the various 
tural societies in Scotland, the 
| of Surveyors of Scotland, and the 
| trade societies concerned, in the 
ition of national modes of measure- 
id conditions of contract for build- 
wrk in Scotland. The mode of 
tement for wright work, which had 
jen issued, was the first fruits of 
dint labours. The meetings had 
| been held under the chairmanship 
txeorge R. Askwith, K.C. At the 
ince, they might not quite like the 
jes, seeking as the »y did to eliminate 
(measurement ’’ as far as possible. 
ad been long accustomed to this 
(re, and considered it the best in the 
ty of cases. On the other hand, it 
jloubtedly desirable that they should 
iiformity of mode throughout Scot- 
| Their right to demand “ after 
fement ’’ where advisable would 
Null to be taken up in discussing con- 
lof contract. In future, contracts 
‘ into with the intention of having 
ir measurement would of necessity 
{to be more matured before being 
{ed with. On all the other points 
!iscussion, the architeets had much 
fratulate themselves upon, the prin- 
‘pon which they laid stress having 
cepted. There had been fewer 
‘tions than formerly during the past 
It was pleasing to note that the 
{of members in regard to conditions 
pally been accepted with a result 
vag proved satisfactory alike to pro- 
and competitors. In some cases 
essity of framing proper conditions 


) 


of competition had induced promoters of 
small building schemes to place their work 
by direct commission and thus avoid com- 
petition—-a procedure which had much to 
commend it. It was hoped that members 
would loyally support the council in their 
efforts in this direction. A committee 
had been formed to act in conjunction with 
the Architects’ War Committee of the 
R.I.B.A., having as its object the pro- 
viding of work for architects in necessitous 
circumstances. Fortunately, so far, the 
duties of the Local Committee had been 
practically nil. It was gratifying to know 
that within their province, architects, archi- 
tects’ assistants, and pupils, to the number 
of about sixty-seven, had responded to the 
nation’s call for military and naval service. 


A School of Decorative Painters. 
Interesting observations on the decora- 
tion of buildings in colour were made by 
Mr. Halsey Ricardo, of London, lecturing 
to the members of the Birmingham 
Architectural Association, Mr. G. Salway 


Nicol presiding. Mr. Ricardo asked 
what would the average man of taste 
say if coming upon Trafalgar Square 


from Whitehall he found that during the 
night, and without any warning, Nelson’s 
Column had been placed on a grass plot, 
that all the bronze plaques and the lions 
had been gilt, that the shaft of the column 
had been painted navy blue, the bronze 
capital wholly gilded, and Nelson himself 
and his clothes painted to resemble as 
closely as possible what the hero looked 
like just before the battle of Trafalgar. 
His first impression would: be that an out- 
rage had been committed. The ordinary 
man in the street, not knowing what to 
think, would condemn the horrid sacrilege 
as the simplest and safest way to view it. 
But to the wholly unsophisticated man 
there might be something said for this 
treatment—a treatment that would have 
been adopted in Babylon, in Egypt, in 
Greece, in Rome, in Byzantium, and in 
the Middle Ages. However, he preferred 
to consider what might be their opportuni- 
ties for providing special colour decora- 
tion for the interior of buildings, and espe- 


cially their public ones. How were they to 
find the substance on which to cut their 
wisdom teeth? He suggested that the 


class-rooms of the elementary schools 
formed a suitable field for an attempt at 
forming a school of decorative painters, 
but it was not proposed that the decora- 
tions should be permanent: The attempt 
should start with a simple scheme. He 
thought the heraldic treatment of colour 
was the right treatment to begin on, and 
the use of heraldic emblems helped to give 
a pictures que reinforcement to the study 
of history. Heraldry was a kind of history 
in shorthand. Various groups of men and 
women should be formed to undertake this 
elementary decorative work, and as the 
standard rose under such practice the 
more able decorators might be employed 
to decorate walls on an ascending scale of 
importance, such as workhouses, infirma- 
ries, hospitals, waiting-rooms of stations. 
And when the quality of permanence had 
at last been earned and acquired, they 
might adorn the walls of public libaries, 
town halls, museums, and churches. 


[Some observations on colour in decora- 
tion, more particularly with respect to its 
employment by the Greeks, will be found 
in our Editorial columns. Mr. Ricardo’s 
suggestion that more should be made of 
the opportunities for colour decoration in 
the elementary schools will, we think, 
meet with general approval.—Eps. A. AND 


B. J.] 
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OBITUARY. 


Mr. T.G. Barker. 

Mr. Thomas Groome Barker (of Messrs. 
Barker, Ellis, and Jones, architects), Man- 
chester, died suddenly last week in his 
eighty-sixth year. Mr. Barker was, until 
last year, when he retired, an active mem- 
ber Of the firm, but even after his retire- 
ment he took an interest in the worl: in 
hand, and came down to the office once or 
twice a week. All his life he had been a 
most devoted student of architecture—he 
was a pupil and afterwards a partner of 
the late Mr. Edward Walters, the architect 


of the Free Trade Hall. Mr. Barker 
assisted in making the drawings for the 
Free Trade Hall, Williams Deacon’s Bank, 


Mosley Street, and many large warehouses 
and other buildings of that - ite for which 
Mr. Walters was ‘archit tect, and in 1865 he 
and the late Mr. Ellis took over the prac- 
tice. Among a long list of his works may 
be mentioned: The Manchester Grammar 


Scheol (Langworthyv Building), the old 
Stock Exchange (now pulled down), the 


Commercial Buildings, Cross Street, the 


‘‘ Manchester Guardian ’’ Offices, Cross 
Street, the Union Assurance Buildings, 


Chapel Walks, Barton Union Offices, res- 
toration of Flixton Church, the Deaf and 


Dumb Schools (Pendlebury wing), exten- 
sions to the Manchester and Liverpool Dis- 
trict Bank and the Williams Deacon’s 


Bank, and a number of houses and branch 
banks in Lancashire and the neighbour- 


hood. He spent a considerable time in 
Italy, and travelled in France, Belgium, 


Spain, Greece, and 
Egypt, studying the architecture of all 
these countries, and he read copiously in 
his favourite subject right up to the time 
of his death. 


Mr. McCarthy Fitt. 

Mr. McCarthy Fitt, builder and contrac- 
tor, of Carlisle House, Oxford Road, Read- 
ing, who has died in his 57th year, after 
only a weekx’s illness, stz iia in partner- 
ship with Mr. John Winter as a builder and 
contractor about Medics ight years ago, 
but in the latter part of 1890 the partner- 
ship was dissolved, and Mr. McCarthy Fitt 
has since carried on the business on his own 
account. He has been responsible — for 
many of the chief buildings erected in Read- 
ing for some years past, including the Art 
Gallery, the aged and infirm block at the 
Poor Law Institution, Redlands School, 
Central Boys’ School (Katesgrove), Wok- 
ingham Road Infants’ School, and the 
Reading Vaudeville, the premises of which 
he built and subsequently remodelled. He 
had also carried through much work for the 
Government. The new gymnasium at the 
R.M.C., Sandhurst, has only just been 
completed, and other schemes which he 
carried through were the Sonning sewer- 
age, Basingstoke Isolation Hospital, Hen- 
ley Town Hall, Crondall Infirmary, ete. 
Mr. McCarthy Fitt leaves a widow, two 
sons and a daughter, and the business will 
be carried on by the sons. 


Germany, America, 


Alderman L. Price. 

The death occurred at his residence, Hill 
Crest, Hartshill, Stole-on-Trent, of Alder- 
man Leonard Frice. builder and contractor, 
who went to the Potteries from Ross, Here- 
fordshire, fifty years ago. He had been 
connected with the municipal life of the 
Potteries for twenty years, first as a mem- 
ber of old Stoke Council and afterwards as 
a member of the Federated Council of the 
six Potteries towns. Alderman Price, who 
was seventy-one years of age, was a Justice 
of the Peace and a member of the Josiah 
Wedgwood Lodge of Freemasons. 
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NEWS ITEMS. 


Illness of Mr. Ernest Newton. 

We regretted to learn, last Wednesday, 
that Mr. Ernest Newton. A.R.A., Presi- 
dent of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects, was confined to his house by a 
severe attack of influenza, and would be 
unable to deal with correspondence for the 
next ten days. 


Building Trade ‘‘ Unrest.” 

On March 6, at a general conference of 
trade unions connected with the London 
building industry, it was decided to make a 
request for an increase of 2d. per hour in 
wages. The claim is based upon the 
higher cost of living. All sections of the 
trade were represented. 


New Assistant Architect for Scotland. 

The architectural staff of the Local 
Government Board is to be increased by the 
appointment of an assistant architect in 
order to cope with the greatly extended 
work in connection with the development 
of Rosyth, the building of 3,000 houses 
there, and the town-planning scheme which 
has been submitted to the Board by the 
burgh of Dunfermline. 


Newport Bridge. 

The proposal to rebuild the old bridge 
over the Usk at Newport is again before 
the Newport Corporation. Off and on, this 
matter has been under consideration for 
about six years, and the committee in 
charge of arrangements have now decided 
to call in an expert to advise them on the 
best way to build the bridge, including the 
question of material. 


Roman Sentry-Box Discovered at Dover. 

In the course of the renovation by the 
Office of Works of the Roman Pharos 
near Dover Castle the removal of some 
stonework, probably erected during the last 
two or three centuries, has opened out a 
Roman sentry-box inside the ancient 
tower. These renovations have also been 
extended to the Colton Tower, one of the 
Norman defences of the Castle, and the 
removal of stonework has disclosed an en- 
trance doorway to the tower and an oven 
where the troops in Norman days did their 
cooking. 

Building in Cardatff. 

The National Welsh Museum, Technical 
Institute, Fire Station,and the Co-operative 
Wholesale Society’s new premises are all 
progressing at normal rate. The National 
Welsh Museum is now about 20 ft. above 
the ground, whilst the Technical Institute 
is almost roofed in; the new Fire Station 
(from Messrs. Harris and Moody’s 
designs) is just rising above the ground, 
and the new premises for the Co-operative 
Wholesale Society are up to the second 
floor level. 


War's Effects on Contracts. 

The Wrexham Rural District Council’s 
housing scheme for Rhos advanced another 
step last week, when approval was made 
to certain variations in the accepted con- 
tract. The contractor, Mr. J. Morgan, 
had written that, as much time had elapsed 
since the acceptance of his tender, he 
thought that, owing to the war, the Council 
should pay 1o per cent. more on the original 
contract price, 10 per cent. more on the 
schedule of prices, and agree to a few devia- 
tions in the specification. It was decided 
to accept the contractor’s offer to carry on 
the work of erecting the twenty-two houses 
and the construction of the streets and 
sewers at a price of 10 per cent. above his 
original contract, and to allow the substi- 
tution of joists and doors of smaller 
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diameter, glass of less weight to the square 
foot, and second-quality tiles in the 
squlleries. 
New Memorial in St. Paul’s Cathedral. 
A memorial tablet to the late Admiral 
of the Fleet Sir Frederick Richards, un- 
veiled in the crypt of St. Paul’s Cathedral 
last week by Admiral Sir Gerard Noel, 1s a 
medallion of Carrara marble, in a frame 
of English alabaster, polished. The whole 
is surmounted by the Naval Crown, and 
the sculptor, Mr. F. W. Pomeroy, A.R.A., 
has introduced several naval emblems. 
Dean Inge, assisted by Canon Simpson, 
conducted the religious ceremony. 


Government Timber Purchasing. 

In the House of Commons last Wednes- 
day, Mr. W. Young asked Mr. Beck, as 
representing the First Commissioner of 
Works, whether a new arrangement for 
the purchase of timber for the require- 
ments of the War Office had now been con- 
sidered or completed ; and, if so, what were 


the terms and conditions of the new 
arrangement. Mr. Beck (Parliamentary 


Secretary to the Treasury) replied: ‘‘ Yes, 
sir. The Commission payable will be a 
announced up to £600,000, and will be 1 
per cent. from that figure to £1,000,000.” 


A Vandyck for the National Gallery. 

In Sir Charles Holroyd’s annual report 
of the National Gallery we are informed 
that £10,000 was paid last year to Earl 
Brownlow for Sir Anthony Vandyck’s 
portrait of a ‘‘ Lady and Child,’’ which 
came originally from the Balbi Palace, 
Genoa. The picture was exhibited at the 
British Institution in 1815 by Sir Abraham 
Hume, who had purchased it in Genoa. It 
passed by marriage to Lord Alfred, who 
lent it to the British Institution in 1838. It 
has been seen on many occasions since 
then, including the Vandyck exhibitions at 
Antwerp, 1899, and the Royal Academy, 
1900. 


New President of Scottish Soctety of 
Painters. 

At a meeting of the Royal Scottish 
Society of Painters in Water Colours Mr. 
Edward Arthur Walton was elected presi- 
dent in succession to the late Sir Francis 
Powell. Born in 1860, Mr. Walton has dis- 
tinguished himself alike as landscape and 
portrait painter. He was elected to the 
Scottish Academy in 1889, and in 1905 he 
was promoted to full membership. Pic- 
tures by him belong to the Scottish 
Modern Arts Association and to many 
public galleries. 
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Opening of Ganges Bridge. 

On March 4 the Viceroy of India opened 
the great Sara Bridge, on the Ganges, in 
the presence of a large gathering, thus in- 
augurating direct railway passenger com- 
munication across the river. The bridge has 
been named after Lord Hardinge. It con- 
nects the lines of the Eastern Bengal Rail- 
way south of the River Ganges with those 
of the north, and is, apart from the Forth 
Bridge, the largest yet built by British en- 
gineers. The survey was begun in 1908, 
and the preliminary work was begun in the 
season 1909-10. The bridge, which has a 
total length of 5,900 ft., consists of fifteen 
main spans and six land spans. The total 
cost is £3,176,000. 


Memorial to King Edward at Karachi. 

The whole of the statuary for the Sind 
Memorial’ to King Edward at Karachi, 
upon which Mr. Hamo Thornycroft, R.A., 
has been engaged for the last three years, 
has now safely arrived in India. Its site 
is in the beautiful public gardens near the 
Frere Hall in that city, and it will form a 
pendant to that erected to Queen Victoria, 


1915. 


which was unveiled by the King dur 
visit to India as Prince of Wales in 
The memorial consists of a colossal r 
statue of King Edward wearing 
coronation robe. The statue is on g 
marble pedestal, at the base of whic 
subsidiary groups in bronze. The 
will be completed and readv for uny 
in about a month. 


Trade Development. 

In accordance with the practice for 
Trade Commissioners in the British 
governing Dominions to visit the 1 
Kingdom officially from time to tin 
that manufacturers and merchant: 
have the opportunity of consulting th 
any matters connected with their bus 
or of obtaining information as to the 
bilities of extending their trade, it ha: 
arranged that the Trade Commissior 
Canada (Mr. C. Hamilton Wickes) 
shortly pay an official visit to this eo 
Firms who may desire to have an inte 
with Mr. H. Wickes are requested to 
their applications as soon as po: 
addressed to the Director, Commerci 
telligence Branch of the Board of 17 
73, Basinghall Street, E.C. 


SPECIAL LEGAL RERS 


Builder's Claim for Balance of Acc 
Burton v. Riggs. 
Official Reteree’s Court. Before Mr. 
This was an action by the plaintif 
William Alma Burton, a builder, cai 
on business at Walham Grove, Fu 
against Mrs. Riggs, a corset maker, } 
shops in various London suburbs, i 
ing Hoxton, Camberwell, and Deptfc 
recover the balance of an accoui 
building and decorative repairs. 
amount endorsed on the _ writ 
£122 7s. 4d., of which £52 13s. 5d 
been admitted, and for which judgmei 
obtained by the plaintiff, the defe 
being ordered by the High Court t 
the question of the balance being s 
the Referee for investigation. There 
eighty-five items in the account, ez 
which had to be inquired into. Inr 
of twenty-six of these the defendant a 
overcharge, and as to others she a 
defective workmanship. Particulars 
delivered by order of the court, and | 
stated by plaintiff in reply that the 
of the work had been done in a propé 
workmanlike manner. The work 
mainly at the shops at Deptford and 
berwell, and the defendant stated thi 
of the overcharges of which she comp. 
was for: district surveyor’s ‘fees, 
she had herself paid. This the plain’ 
the course of the hearing, ‘ express 
willingness to deduct. The parties fT 
was said, been on friendly > term) 
years, and in consequence of that 
ship the plaintiff said his charges| 
‘‘ absurdly too small,’’ the men’s: 
alone having amounted to £55 13S. 
while the materials had actually, 
£58 16s. 53d. Taking all the outs 
into account, he had not, he said, | 
any profit for himself out of the | 
action, and there was no suggestion | 
workmanship until after the defendar’ 
sued. . The plaintiff further stated tl 
had a good deal of trouble with the | 
berwell shop, as it had been prev! 
used by a fried fish dealer, andthe fi’ 
which formed part of the countef? 
belonged to him (the former tenant 
great deal-of evidence was given ¥ 


March 2. 


sides, and in the result the Referee 
judgment for the plaintiff for £27 5§ 
on the claim, and he also found for 
tiff on the counter-claim with costs. | 
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ARCHITECTS ON WAR © SERVICE. 


wal Institute of British Architects has compiled the accompanying record of members of the architectural profession who 
ined the various branches of the Imperial Forces for the purposes of the War. 


The list, which includes members of the Royal 


: of British Architects, of its nineteen allied provincial Societies, of the Architectural Association, and of the Society of Architects, 


ydents of the various. Schools of Architecture recognised by the Royal Institute, contains some 1,200 names, and the number 
We do not begrudge the large amount of space which we have allotted to this roll of honour. It is 


- increased every day, 


d not merely as a jus?’ tribute to those whose names appear in it, but also in the full assurance that it will be scanned with eager 


PL 
H., R.A.M.C. ' 
F. B., Wilts Regt. (Corporal). 
L. K., 7th Bn. giverpool Regt. (Lt.). 
M. B., &.N.V.R. 
W. A. Cole, Artists’ Rifles. 
W. Naseby, ist W. Lancs, R.F.A. 
x RE. 
th, 5° R.N.V.R., Anti-Aircraft. 
James, tion Scottish. 
J. H., 14th Co. of London. 
ion F., H.A.C. 
er, G. L., Post Office Rifies. 
ar, W., Royal Scots. 


a 2.5. 

5. C., 12th Co. of London (Pte.), 

T. F., R.N.V.R. Anti-Aircraft. 

'D., 15th Bn. H.L.I. (Major). 

P. M., 9th London Queen Victoria 


ot 


3. 
, Stewart, A. and 8. Highlanders. 
ii., H.A.C. 

no, H. C., 3rd Home Counties Bde. 


Ee ‘gf H., R.A.M.C. 

Pees West Kent Yeomanry. 

1. ‘E., "eth Seaforth Hrs. (Pte.). 

pass 3rd Highland Bde. R.F.A. (Bombr.). 
‘i. 7th Bt. The Sherwood Foresters 

ie 

_W.S.5., 5th Bn. Wilts Regt. (Lt.). 

3. Owen, R.E. (T.) Devon Fortress Sec- 


J. G., 4th Bn. Leicester Regt. (Capt.). 

R. Alfred, R. Naval Div. (Engineers). 

, Leslie, R.N.V.R. Anti-Aircraft. 

George, 6th Manchester Terr. (Corpl.). 
R., Royal E. Kent Yeomanry. 

| F. J., The Duke of Lancaster’s Own. 

. Leonard, Liverpool Scottish (Pte.). 

fT, Pee k., R.N.R. (Sub-Lieut. ye 

J. W.., 5th Bn. K.O. Royal Lancs. 


iff, A. M., 5th Leicester Regt. (Lieut.). 
‘A. BR, 8th Bn. Q.R.W. Surrey Regt. 
" Ee, 5th Bn. W. Surrey Regt. 
* 7th Royal Fusiliers (Pte.). 
Hurle, East African Pioneer Coy. 
Ts.). 
imbe, H., Artists’ Rifles. 
ls. N., Public Schis. and Univ. Corps. 
, 24th Co. of London (Pte.). 
on. 8th Bn. W. Yorks. 
h P., ist (Reserve) Bt. Herefordshire 


o 


'G., Artists’ Rifles. 


HA. -, R.A.M.C. 

\)., A. and S. Highlanders. 
LE. amu. O.T.C. 

K., Leeds City Bn. (Pte.). 

| A., B.H.A. 


it, John 8S. 
‘ock, H., 12th Bn. Sherwood Foresters. 
ht, H. L., 4th Bn. Loyal N. Lanes. (Lt.- 


ld, R. , 4th Bn. Leicester Regt. (T.) 


re N., S.W. Borderers (Lieut.). 

\H., Yorks Hussars (Trooper). 

iN. F, Royal Inniskilling Fus. (Lieut.). 
in, L A., W. Lanes R.G.A. (Lt.). 
George, 5th Bn. R. W. Kent Regt. (T.). 
| Feit D., 5th Bn. R. Warwickshire 
| ‘Thorold, 5th Bn. R. W. Kent Regt. 


Ie $., ist Royal Scots (Edinburgh Bn.) 


W. i. EH. 

q 8.. Leeds City Bn 
harles T. 
i. : Royal Engineers. 


, W., 5th Royal Welsh Fusiliers (Capt.). 
' HeeP:, R.E. (Capt.) 

W. B.,’ Sheffield Ba, Yorks and Lanes 
| (Pte.). 

W., West Kent Yeomanry (Trcoper). 
vm 
} Alan, paper Scottish. 
frank § , Sth Bn. S. Lancs Reet. (T.) 


I ‘HL, 9th ©. of L. Batt. (T.). 
| Stanley. e S. and U. Batt. 


i 4 g. be cipedsta” Rifles. 

i, ¥ y Oneen’s Own Hussars (Pte.). 
ee igplack Watch. 

as , Jersey Royal Militia (Lt.). 
i, J.. Artists’ Rifles (Ca pt.). 

7 x. sip Manchester Regt. Gapt.). 
pW Lanes R.E. (Lt.). 


interest by every reader of this journal. 


Bond, C. J., R.A.M.C. (Driver) ; 

Bone, C B., 4th Bn. Devon Regt. (Capt.). 

Bone, J. O., 9th Royal Scots (Pte.). 

Bonser, K. J., Queen’s 24th Bn. C. of L 

Booth, G. B., O.T.C. 

Boshier, G. BE. Naa and Bucks L.I. (Pte.). 

Botting, M., R.E 

Bowden, EH. E.. Univ. and Public Schools Corps. 

Bowen, 'R. Royal Glos. Hussars (Trooper). 

Bowes, Roy, P. S. and U. Bn, Royal Fusiliers. 

Bowie, G. P., 5th Bn. Canadian Exp. Force 
(Sergt.). 

Bowhill, F. J., Naval Brigade. 

Bowles, B. G., O.T.C. 

Bowman, D., 0.7.0. 

Bowman, H., O.T.C. 

Eocene. J. K., Princess Patricia’s Canadian 


Boyd, J. S., City of Glasgow Bn. H.L.I. 

Brace, A. G., R.E. 

Brady, A., 7th Bn. Royal Dublin Fusiliers. 

Brewill, A. W., 7th Bn. The Sherwood Foresters 
(Lt.--Col.). 

Bricknell, T. M., R.N.V.R. 

Bright, T. L., Civil Service Rifles. 

eae: H. W., 6th Bn. Worcester Regt. (Sec.- 

t 


E) 

Broad, G. L. 

Broad, Kenneth, Artists’ Rifles. 

Brodie, Robert, Glasgow Highlanders. 

Brooks, C. J., 1st C. of L. Fusiliers (Lt.). 

Brough J. Lindsay. 

Brough. W. J., Artists’ Rifles. 

Brown, A.. R.E. 

Brown, E, H., 7th Bn. Notts and Horas Regt. 

Brown, John, Northants Regt. (T.) (Capt. 

Brown, J. Boyce, 6th Bn. Hants Bost. (bey) (bale 

Brown, K. H., 4th Gordons. 

Brown, Wm., Q.0O.R. Glasgow Yeomanry 
(Q.M.S.) 

Brown. W. J., R.H. 

Brownrigg, A. H., Royal Marines (Lt.). 

Bruce, D. P., Black Watch. 

Brundle, H. Carleton, 12th Bn. Lanes Fusiliers. 

Bryce, M. S., 14th Co. of London. (Bugler). 

Buchanan, Alan, Glasgow Hussars. 

Buckley, F. £ 1ith Welsh Regt. (Capt.). 

Bull, J... W., perky Rifles. 

Bullock, tg 3rd rea eek Bde. R.F.A 

Bulmer, ie Bed M.C. (T.). 

Bunce, H E. R.E 

Burford, J. Artists’ Rifles. 

Burgess, G. D., East African Rifles. 

Burgoyne, J. A., 2nd Monmouth Regt. (Pte.). 

Burke, J. E.. South Irish Horse. (Sergt.). 

Burnett, A. S., 5th Hants Regt. 

Burleigh, H., O.T.C. 

Burnett, E., K.R.R. 

Burnie, Thos. J., London Scottish. 

Burnley, Tom, 2nd London R.A.M.C. 

at aad EK. R., R.N.R., H.M.S. ‘“‘ Hecate” (Sub- 
t.). 

Burton, G. B., 6th Bn. King’s L’pool Regt. 
(Pte.). 

Burton, L., H.A.C 

Bush, F. T., 29th Bn. Vancouver Regt. (Pte.). 

Bushell, Thomas O. 

Butler, A. 8. G., H.A.C. 

Butt, C. F., Artists’ Rifles. 

Butt, PP), R.Re 

Byres le OLE 


Cabuche, H. L. 

Callender, G. W., 15th Bn. Worcestershire 
Regt. (Sec.-Lt.). 

Calvert, C. H., R.H.A. 

Campbell, Duncan A., 10th Bn. L’pool Scottish 
(Capt.). 

Campbell, J. ; 

Caple, W. H. Dashwood, R.E. (Major). 

Capon, G., 4th London Howitzer Bde. O.T.C 

Capper, S. H., Territorials. 

Cappon, T. M., Black Watch (T.) (Recruiting 

. Officer). 

Carey, J. 

Carder, W. J. T., 5th Devons (T.) (Capt.). 

Carter, J., Northumberland Hussars I.Y. 

Carswell, J. E., 9th Bn. H.L.I. 

Cart de Lafontaine, P. 

Carus-Wilson, C. D., ist C. of L. Yeomanry. 

Castleman, P. O.. R.E. 

Cave, Walter, R.N.V.R. Anti-Aircraft Corps 
(C.P.O.). 

Cawkwell, Robert, Hallamshire Reet. 

Cayley, C., Mon. Regt. (Lieut.). 

(3 thadwick, J., Oxford and Bucks L.I. (Major). 

Champion, H. D., Berks Yeomanry (Lce.-Cpl.). 

Chappell, A. EH. W., 24th Co. of London (Lee.- 
Opl.). 

Chandler, J. A., R.N.V.R. Anti-Aircraft Corps 
(C.P.0.). : 

Gia vicreca, E., Army Pay Dept. (Pte.). 

Cheriton, W. &. L., Artists’ Rifles. 

Chetwood, H. J.. Artists Rifles. 

Chilton, E. A., R.A.M.C. 


Ching, W. T., King Edward’s Horse. 

Chisholm, D. J., London Scottish. 

Christie, J. F., 14th Co. of London (Driver). 

Olark, F. W. R.A.M.C. 

Clark, H. §., A.S.C. (Pte.). 

Clark, G. G., Durham R.G.A. (Sec.-Lieut.). 

Clark, James, ist City of Glasgow H.L.1. 

Clark, R. D., 7th Royal Fus. 

Clark, W. L., Artists’ Rifles. 

Clarke, John M., avusts’ Rifles. 

Clarke, L. H., 5th West Yorks Regt. 

Clarke, §8., Chatfeild, Ariisus’ Rifles (Major). 

Clay, i. § F., Army Service Corps (Lieut.). 

OClaydon, L., R. N.V.R., Anti-Aircraft Corps. 

Clemes, Francis, Hertfordshire Yeomanry. 

Clifton, E. N., Artists’ Rifles. 

Clouting, C. R. 

Cockrill, O. H., Territorials (Capt.). 

Cole, HE. R. F., 3rd City Bn. King’s Liverpool 
Regt. (Pte.). 

Collin, B. P., Canadian Expeditionary Force. 

Collings, T. H. O., Active Service, France. 

Collins, O. H., Univ. and Public Schools Corps. 

Colthurst, W. B., Somerset Regt. 

Colquhoun, K. F S., Monmouth Regt. (Capt.). 

Constable, Wm. I. 

Cook, J. O. jun., Territorials (Capt.). 

Cooke, R. F., 5th Gloucesters (Lieut.). 

Cooksey, H. T., ist Res. Battery London Bde. 
R.F.A. (Gunner). 

Cooksey, R. A., R.E. (Sec.-Lieut.). 

Coombs, D. W., Territorials. 

Cooper, A., R.E. 

Cooper, C. M., 3rd Durham L.I. (Lieut.). 

Cooper, W.., 3rd Bn. Duke of Wellington’s Regt. 
Lieut. -Col.). 

Oorbett, A. E., P. S. and U. Bn. Middlesex 
Regt. (Corpl.). 

Corblet, C. J., R.N.V.R., Anti-Aircraft. 

Corlette, iEt ron King Edward’s Horse Geico 

Cosser, G. A., 6th Bn. Hants Regt. (Sec.-Lieut.) 

Cotton, 1B De R.N.V.R. (Sub.-Lieut.). 

Coulson, R. C., 24th Bn. City of London Regt. 

Cowdell, C. J. M., P. S. and U. Force. 

Cowper, J. B. F., R.E. 

Cox, N. W. T. 

Craig, F. B., 11th Hants Regt. (Lieut.) 

Craigie, J. H., 7th H.L.I. (Lieut.). 

Cranfield, 8. W., Middlesex Regt. (Capt.). 

Crawford, C., Territorials. 

Crickmay, G. H., R.E., (Lieut.). 

Crofts, Christopher, O.T.C. 

Crombie, Stuart F. 

Crombie, W. F., 5th K.O.8.B. (Capt.). 

Crome, J. 8., 8th Essex (Cyclist Reserve) (Pte.). 

Cromie, Robt., Staff, Royal at aa (Lieut.). 

Crook, W. W., ‘Oth Lond yn ave Rifles. 

Orone, Harold C., R.E. (Sec.-Lieut.). 

Crowe, J., 25th C. Of L. Cyclist Bn. (Pte,) 

Cruic kshank, D. E., ist Bn, P. S. and U. Royal 
Fusiliers. 

Cruickshank, W. S., 4th Gordons. 

Cubey, J. B., 23rd Bn. Northumberland Fusi- 

_ _ liers (Ses.-Lieut.). 

Cule, D. M., S. W. Borderers (Pte.). 

Cundall, P. H., 3rd Bn. P. S. and U. Royal 
Fusiliers. 

pcr tes T. H., 3rd Bn. Manchester Regt. (Lieut.- 
YOl.). 

Curd) Pe Js KRN.V.R. 

Curtis, S. Oarey, R. Guernsey Engineers 
(Militia) (Capt.) 

Curwen, John §., 3rd Bn. Loyal N. Lanes. Regt, 
(Lieut. ) 

Dalby, H. 8., ist Co. of London Yeomanry 
(Pte.). 

Dale, Inns of Court O.T.C. 

Danby, H. E., R.E. 

Dane, H. BE. R.E. 

Dangerfield, B., 1st Bn. R. Naval Division. 

Dangerfield, P., Artists’ Rifles. 

Davidge, H. E. J., R.E. 

Davidson, Gerald, R.A.M.C. 

Davidson, T. Gerard, Sportsman’s Bn, Royal 
Fusiliers. 

Davidson, J. M. 

Davidson, Sam, 9th Royal Scots (Pte.). 

Davies, A. Be. ‘4th Welsh Bde. R.F.A. (Major). 

Davies, Evan, R.E. (Sapper). 

Davies, F. P. W., R.F.A. (Lieut.). 

Davies, R. Cecil, R.E. (Major). 

Davies, W. E., Artists’ Rifles (Pte.). 

Davies, W. J., R.N.V.R. Anti-Aircraft (C.P.O.). 

Davis, Claud, 2nd Birmingham Bn. R. War- 
wicks (Lieut.). 

Davis, H. S., R.E. 

Davison, W. R., O.T.C. 

Dawson, OC. Ford, 4th Essex Regt. (Capt.). 

Dawson. D. J. S., ist Public Schools Bn. R. 
Fusiliers. 

Dawson, W. F., Leeds City Bn. (Corpl.). 

Day, N. F. C., Artists’ Rifles. 

Deas, Edwin H., Scottish Horse. 

Dempster, John, R.E. 

Detmold, F. G., Univ and Public Schools Corps. 
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Dewar, John N., Lochiel’s Cameron High- 
landers. 

Dewar, Robt. J., 2nd Dragoons (Pte.). 

Dick, R. Burns, Tynemouth R.G.A : 

Dicken, Aldersey, Public Sch. and Uniy. Bn. 

Dicksee, H. J. H., Artists’ Rifles. 

Dickie, Archbd. ©., O.T.C. (Sec.-Lieut.) 

Dickinson, P. L., Dublin School of Instruction 
(Musketry Officer). 

Diveri, A. B., 6th Gordons. 

Dixon-Spain, J. E., R.#.A. (Special Reserve) 
(Lieut.). 

Dobie, John B. P., 5th Royal Scots (Sec.-Lieut.). 

Dobson, Walter E., Motor Ambulance (Driver). 

Dod, H. A., 3rd Bn. King’s Liverpool Regt. 


y 


Donaldson, iste Northumberland Hussars, I.Y. 


Donnelley, O. ©. C., Canadian Troops (Capt.). 

Dossor, hi M., 2nd Northumbrian R.F.A. (T.) 
(Capt.). 

Douglas, J. W., Northumbrian Div. R.E. (T.) 
(Capt.). 

Douglass, H. A., CO. L. B. Bn. K.R.R. Corps 
(Capt.). 


Dowdeswell, W., 5th Welsh Regiment (Capt.). 
Dowsett, T. W., H.A.C. (Sergt.). 

Dunbar, Morrison, Territorials. 

Dunbar, Wm. C., Territorials. 

Duncan, L., Highland Oyclists’ Bn. 

Dunean, T. V., 48th Highlanders, Canada. 
Duncanson, E. Ford, Motor Boat Reserve. 
Dunn, F. W. M., 5th Welsh Regiment. (Pte.). 
Durnford, W. J., R.A.M.C. (T.). 

Durston, OC. C., H.A.C. (Lieut.). 

Dury, A. B., Lond. Rifle Brigade. 

Dyer, Frank, 6th W. Yorks Regt. 


Eade, A., Univ. and Public Schools Corps. 

Earle, F., Royal Engineers (Capt.). 

Earle, L. M., 24th Co. of London (Pte.). 

Baton, Alex. R. C., 9th Bn. Bedfordshire Regt. 
(Sec.-Lieut.). 

Baton, G. M., O.T.C. 

Edwards, Hewlett, R.N.V.R. Anti-Aircraft 


Corps. 
Edwardes-Evans, J., P. 8S. and U. Bn. Roy. Fusi- 
liers. 


Eiloart, Ronald E.; R.A.M.C. (T.). 

Ellis, E. M., H.A.C. 

Elliston, R. H. 

Elsworth, L. A., Hon. Artillery Co. 

Elsworth, Wm., Northants Yeomanry 
(Trooper). 

Elwes, R. Gervase, Grenadier Guards (Pte.) 

Emberton, J., Hon. Artillery Co. (Gunner) 

Emery, Burkett J., 2nd Birmingham Bn. R. 
Warwicks. 

Evans, A. F. F., ist City Bn. King’s Liverpool 
Regt. (Pte.). 

Evans, G. L., 6th Bn. Essex Regt. (Capt.). 

Eveleigh, G. T., 5th Bn. Somerset Light In- 
fantry. 


Fairtlough, Artists’ Rifles (Lieut.). 

Faraday, 8., 4th Cheshire (T.). 

Faulkner. oe R.E. 

Fausset, 8. 8.. 9th Bn. Liverpool Regt. 

Fawckner, E. “H., 3rd Bn. Monmouthshire Regt. 

ails (Major). 

Felkin, 8. D., Artists’ Rifles. 

Ferguson, Jas., R.E. 

Ferris, J. J.,. North Irish Horse. 

Fildes, G@. R. A., Artists’ Rifles (Pte.). 

Filkins, Edwin W., R.A.M.C. (Pte.). 

Fincham, E., 7th Bn. Notts and Derbyshire 
Regt. 

Fisher, H. N., O.T.C. 

Fisher, J. W., 14th Bn. Northamptonshire Regt. 

_ (Major). 

Fisher, K. J., 4th City Bn. King’s Liverpool 
Regt. 

Fisher, R. M., Scottish Horse. 

Hisher, S$: H., O/C. 

Fleming, A. J. 

Fletcher, G., Motor Cycle Despatch Rider. 

Fletcher, H. Philips, 1st Co. of London Yeo- 
manry (Major). 

Flockton. C. B., W.R.D.R.E. (T), (Capt.). 

Flower, Victor, 13th Bn. onan Regt. (Capt.). 

Floyd, F. H., 19th Bn. Royal Fusiliers (Corpl.). 

Ford, James S., Royal Scots 

Ford, P.. Artists’ Rifles. 

Fordham, A., 5th Gloucesters (Pte.) 

Forster, C. J., O.T.C 

Fortescue. G. A., O.T.C. 

Forwell, J. E., Forfar Highland Cyclists’ Bn. 

Forwell, E. 8. W., Scottish Horse. 

Foster, B. , Public’ Schools Bn. 

Foster, 8S. S., Sheffield Bn. York and Lancaster 
Regt. (Pte.) 

Foster, Shaka. Leeds City Bn. 

Fowler, E. G., N. Midland Div. A.S.C, (Capt.). 

Fowler, R. H., 5th Bn. Lincoln Regt. (Capt.). 

Frame, R., Glasgow Highlanders 

France, E. C., Artists’ Rifles. 

Francis, G. E., Royal Engineers (Pte.). 

Frank. F. D., R.E. 

Franklin, T. W., 11th Welsh Regt. (Pte.). 

Fraser, Gilbert, ist City Bn. King’s Liverpool 
Regt. (Lieut.). 

Fraser, J. L. H. 

Frazer. L., 4th Hants Regt. (Capt.). 

Freaker, Alan L., Artists’ Rifles. 

Froud, Denis C. M.. Gloucestershire Regt. (Pte.). 

Froud, Maynard, St. John Ambulance Bri- 
gade (Supt.). 

Fry, P. G., 27th Division R.E. (Major). 

Fyfe, Neilson, 4th Royal Scots (Colour-Sergt.). 


Galletly, J. T., Lothian and Border Horse 
(Sergt.). 

Gallie, Chas., R.H.A. 

Galloway, J. Bis ie Highland R.F.A. 

Garrett, S. C., 1st Home Counties Field Co. 
R.E. (Lieut.). 


Garbutt, eee T., 6th W. Yorks Regt. 

Gardner, W. H. Att. Indian Cavalry (Motor 
Despatch Hider. 

Gaunt, O., R.F.A. (Lieut.). 

Geddes, J. M. ; ; , 

Geater, R. M., East African Pioneer Coy. 
‘Engineers). 

Geeson, H. L., East African Rifles. 

Gibbons, J. Harold, H.A.C. 

Gibbs, H. B. S., Artists’ Rifles. 

Gibson, E. H., R.N.V.R. J 

Giles, E. M., East African Rifles. 

Gill, H. P., 13th Bn. Sherwood Foresters. 

Gillespie, J., Black Watch (Lieut.). 

Glass. J. G. L., 14th Co. of London (Pte.). 

Glazebrook, F. H., 5th Bn. King’s Liverpool 
Regt. (Pte.). 

Glover, A., London Scots 

Glencross, L. H., Artists’ Rifles. 

Goddard, H. L. 4th Bn. Leicestershire Regt. 
(T.) (Major). 

Godman, C. R. B., Roy. Sussex Regt. (T.) 
(Capt.). 

Godwin, W. Hubert, 3rd Bn. Royal Warwick- 
shire Regt. 

Gold, H. A., 4th R. West Kent Regt. 

Gold, Hugh, F. 8S. Bn., W. Kent Regt. 

Goldsmith, G. H., 5th Lancs. Fusiliers. 

Gomme, L. J., 11th C. of L. Bn. 

Gonner, E. D. L., 10th (Scottish) Bn. King’s 
Liverpool Pegt. (Pte.). 

Goodwin, A. Laurie, Lothian and Border Horse 
(Sergt.). 

Goodacre, J. F. Jd. 

Gordon, D. G., Univ. and Public Schools Corps. 

Gordon, Joseph, R.E. 

Gosling, J. H. C., 9th Hants Cycling Corps (T.) 
(Sergt.). 

Gossling, H. F., Artists’ Rifles. 

Gostling, W. B. 

Gotch, L. M., R.E. ; 

Gottwalty, Phillip, 8.W. Borderers (Lieut.). 

Gough, R. 1., 2nd Birmingham Bn. Royal War- 
wicks (Lieut.). 

Graham, P. G., Northumberland Fusiliers (See.- 
Lieut.). 

Grant, C., Army Service Corps. 

Grant, F. T. W., R.B. 

Grant, 3. PB: D. 

Gray, Chas. 8. 

Gray, J. H., Anglo-Belgian Ambulance Corps. 

Green, B. W., Middlesex Hussars. 

Greenall, J. B., 9th Bn. Cheshire Regt, (uieut.). 

Grellier, Cecil, O.T.C. 

Gresswell, H., Artists’ Rifles. 

Grice, W. S., Artists’ Rifles. 

Gray, G. W.. 14th R.W. Fusiliers (Sec.-Lieut.). 

Griffin, D. M., 18th Bn. Liverpool Regiment 
peor: 

Griffith, G. R. 

Griffiths, W., 5th We Ish Regt. (Pte.). 

Ground, J. ins HeA-C 

Grote, A. as Musketry Instructor (Lieut.). 

Groves, F. N., Monmouth Regt. (Lieut.). 

Guthrie, L. Rome, London Scottish. 

Gutteridge, R. F., 5th Bn. Hants Regt. (Capt.). 


Hack, M. §., Artists’ Rifles (Q.M.S.). 

Hadwen, Noel W., 3rd Bn. Duke of Welling- 
ton’s Regt. (Sec.-Lieut.). 

Hake, G. D. Gordon, King Edward’s Horse. 

Hale, Harry T., Sheffield Bn. York and Lancs. 
Regt. (Pte.). 

Hall, A. E., 12th Hants. Regt. (Corpl.). 

Hall, A. W., Artists’ Rifles (Capt.). 

Hall. G. L. Desmond, 13th London Bt. Princess 
Louise’s Own (Sec.-Lieut.). 

re Carby, W.R. Divisional T. dnd S. A.8.C. 
(Capt.). 

Hall. i L. Carby, W.R. Divisional T.. and §&. 
A. S.C. (Capt.). f 

Hall. Stanley A., 25th Cyclists Bn..'C. of L. 
Regt. 

Hamilton, I. B. M., Gordon Highlanders 
(Lieut.). : 

Hammond. F. §., 11th C. of L. Bn. (Capt.). 

Hampton, W. O.. R.E. 

Hands, J. G., Artists’ Rifles. 

Hardeastle, Wilfred J., Staff. 10th Division 


(Lt.-Col.). 
Harding. A. Clifford, ist Monmouth Regt. 
(Pte.). 


Harding, Chas. Naval Volunteers. 

Hardman, Adrian. O.T.O A 

Hare. J. T. V., 10th Middlesex Regt. (Sec.- 
Lieut.). 

Harkess, W., R.N.V.R. 

Harper, S. A., P. S. and U. Bn. Royal Fusi- 
liers. 

Harrington, ©. A., ist Canadian Grenadier 
Gds. (Pte.). 

Parris. eas ren by. be 

Harris, F. ., London Field Ambulance. 

Harris, L. T., Univ. and Public Schools Bn. 

Harris, P. C.. 3rd C. of L. Field Ambulance 
R.A.M.C. (Pte.). 

Harris, W. Hi. 28th C. of London Regt. 

Harrison, H. St. John, O.T.C. 

Harrison, A. St. B., Artists’ Rifles. 

Harrison. W. H.. E. Lancashire Terr. 

Hart, G. W.. R.E. 

Hartman. C. Herbert, Artists’ Rifles. 

Harvey, Claud C., 9th Bn. H.1L.I. 

Haslam, J., Artists’ Rifles (Sergt.). 

Haslam, J., Uganda Volunteer Company. 

Hasledene. C. W. F., 5th Lincolns (2nd Lieut.). 

Hatchard-Smith. W. H., Artists’ Rifles.. 

Hawker, T. F.. Queen’s Westminster Rifles. 

Hayward, A. B., 3rd Bn. The Buffs. 

Heathcote, C. H., Skerwood Foresters (Capt.). 

Hebblethwaite, B. R., 2nd London San. Div. 
R.A.M.C. 

Hedderwick, D. B., Westminster Dragoons 
(S.Q.M.S8:). 


i753. W915: 


Heiton, A. G., ees Watch (Capt.). 

Helbronner, P. French Army. 

Henderson, D. i peitoms Highlander: 

Henderson, E. E. J., 2nd P.S. Bn. Boy 
liers (Pte.). 

Henderson, H. E., British KE. Africa Fie 

Henderson, J. A., West Kent Yeoman: 

Hendry, H. D., Artists’ Rifles 

Hendry, W. J., Black Watch. 

Henman, H. R., Engineer Unit. R.M. j 

Henshaw, Frederick, Terr, Force Depot 

Heppell, F. H., 8th Bn. Woreeste 
(Lee.-Cpl.). 

Hertford, Thaadore: ist Life Guards. 

Heron, David, R.F.A. (Gunner). 

Hett, A. os R.E. 

Hett, L. R.E. 

Hewitt, ae ‘’K., 6th Bn. Norfolks (Cyelis 

Hibbert, Arnett, H.A.C. 

Higgs, H. J., R.E. (Sapper). 

Hill, D., 5th N.F. (T.) (Staff Capt.). 

Hill, G. N., ist City Bn. King’s Ip 


(Pte.). 

Hill, Joseph, ee A.C. 

Hille ae kee H.A.C. 

NEWNESS ete OE rie Northumberland ¥ 
Lieut.). 


Hill, Wilfred, D.C.L.1. 
Hillyer, W. H., R.E. (2nd Lieut.) 
Hinderer, C. M. B., East African Pione 
Hinton, C. A., 5th K.O. Roy. Lancaster 
Hipkins, F. W., Sheffield Bn. York and 
ter Regt. (Pte.). 
Hitch, J. O. B., Artists’ Rifles. 
Hitchings, A. C., 2nd B’gham B 
W arwicks. 
Hitchcock, Cyril W., Monmouth Regt. 
Hodges, J: 8., 6th Bn. Royal Fusiliers 
Holbrook, A. L., 7th Bn. Notts and De 
Holder, T. = ist B’gham Bn. Roy. W 
Holland, P. A.S.C. 
Holman- Hunt “A. L., Burma P.W.D. Va 
Holmes, B. Scott, C.L.B. Bn. KR.) 
(2nd Lieut.) 
Holroyd, F., RAM._C. (Pter). 
Holt, G. H. G., 2nd London Scots. 
Home, G. W., Artists’ Rifles (Pte.). 
Hooper, Arnold F., 5th Bn. R.W. Ke 
(Lieut.). 
Hooper, C. Owen, Hants Carabineer Y) 
Horsfield, J. Nixon, R.N.V.R. | 
Horsley, R.C., London Irish. 
Horsnell, A. G., Artists’ Rifles. 
Hosking, T. S., R.E. 
Hossack, W. B., Lowland Engineers (2n' 
Hough, T. B. D., 8th Bn. E. Yorks Re 
Hoult, J. W., R.N.V.R. Anti-Aircraft. 
Howcroft. G. B., 7th Bn. West Ridi; 
(2nd Lieut.). 
Howard, P. G. M., Glam. Fortress R.E 
Howitt, T. C., 9th Leicesters (Lieut.). | 
Howse, R. J. 
Hubback, A. B., 19th Bn. London Regt! 
Hubbard aoe 9th Bn. H.L.I. 
Hudson, E. R., R.E. 
Hughes, B., 2nd tondon Sanitary Co. 
Humphrey, G. A., Mech. Transport |] 
Tiunt, Norman §., Univ. and Public 
Corps. | 
Hunter, Arthur, Scottish Horse 
Hunter, G.. Northumberland Fus. (Ga. 
Hunter, M., 4th Bn. Notts and Dei 
(Lt.-Col.). 
Hutton, A. J. 8. 
Hutton, G., Scottish Horse. 


Tmpey. L.. 7th Roy.. Fus. 
Ingleton, D. F.. Glamorgan Yeomanr) 
Inglis, L. Stewart, R.F.A. (Capt.). 


Jackson, C. E., Uganda Volunteer Co 

Jackson, John, Black Watch (Corpl 

Jackson, B. de C.. 'H.A.C 

Jackson, 8. S., Bast African Carr’ 
(Lieut.) 

Jackson, a Gordon, R.N.V.R. Anti-AP 

Jacob, J.: H3°H.A.C. 

James, Angus, A.S.C. (Pte.). 

James, A. G., 4th Northants Regt. 2 

James, ©. H., 5th Gloster Regt. 

Jaques, 1. An Artists’ Rifles. 

Jardine, H. S., London Scottish. 

Jay. “Hie eRe Ee 

Jeffrey, ne AC te Devon Regt. 

Jeffrey, H. M., 

Jelley, iE Res Re ALC. CB). 

Je nkins, F.. ist West Lanes R.A.M.C.} 

Jennings, C. H.. Sheffield Bn. York : 
Regt. (Pte.). ; 

Jessop, Bernard, 8th Bn. Yorks Regt 

Jezzard, R. G., 4th Highland Mount 
> 


..G.A. 
Johnson, F. L., 8th Bn. Argyll and 8! 
Hrs. (Pte.). 
Johnson, W. H., Royal Engineers (Te? 
Officer). } 
Johnson. V. I., East African Rifles. | 
Johnston, J. V., R.E. 
Jones, A. C. 
Jones, A. L., O.T.C. 
Jones, OC. F., R.N.V.R. Anti-Aircraft. 
Jones, G. Howard, P.S. Bn. Roy. Fus) 
Jones, O. Campbell, H.A.C. 
Jones, R. 8.. Artists’ Rifles. 
Jones, W. H., R.E. (Sapper). 
Jones, David, Yeomanry (Trooper). 
Jones, L. F. f 
Jones, Treharne H., 11th Welsh Regt! 
Jones, W. Orlando, P.S. and U. Bn. J 
liers. ; P 
Joynson, L. C. B., 6th Bn. Roy. 8. Stf 
(Lieut.). | 


(To be continued.) | 
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BRITISH ENTERPRISE 


THE KAHN SYSTEM. 


First Principle. 


TAKE TIME BY THE FORE- 
LOCK AND REMEMBER 
THAT THE RACE IS TO 
THE SWIFT. 


/MESSRS. VICKERS, LTD.. 


THE TRUSSED CONCRETE STEEL CO., LTD., are prepared to co-operate with Architects 
and Engineers in the design of factory buildings and to place 


THE TRUSSED CONCRETE STEEL CO., LTD., 
52, CAXTON HOUSE, WESTMINSTER, S.W. 


AND 


Mr. Bryan, he intimated | 


that the American Consul should be withdrawn 
from Vera Cruz on the 23rd of this month.— 
Reuter. 


No More German Sewing Machines. 


Messrs. Vickers, who are working night and 
day on armaments and ammunition for the war, 
are going to build works to manufacture sewing 
machines, in which the Germans have hitherto 
enjoyed a huge trade. 


Famous Shipping Firm Moves. 


The *' Railway News" states that Messrs. 


for the constructioa of their new 
available method of housing their plant. 


the services of their Engineering Staff at their disposal. 


A Kahn System Factory. 


pa 


mindful of these principles of business, war and life, have 
adopted the KAHN SYSTEM OF REINFORCED CONCRETE 
works as being the best 


Wer MN ioe 


Second Principle. 


USE THE BEST AVAIL- 
ABLE TOOLS AND THE 
BEST AVAILABLE 
METHODS. 
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COMPETITIONS. 


University of Western Australia. 

Designs are invited for the laying out ot 
the University grounds at Crawley, Perth, 
Western Australia, and premiums of 100 
guineas and 25 guineas respectively will be 
siven for designs placed first and second in 
order of merit. 

Drawings Required.—Plans are to be 
drawn on the contour map issued with the 
conditions of competition, and the outlines 
of the more important buildings, gardens, 
and principal constructional features 
should be indicated thereon, in so far as 
they illustrate the general design. Two 
sections must be supplied to the same hort- 
zontal scale as the contour map. The ver- 
tical scale and line of sections to be at the 
discretion of the competitor. No elevations 
or perspective drawings to be submitted. 

Requirements.—The special considera- 
tion of designers must be given to the allo- 
cation of appropriate areas, suitably situ- 
ated, and embracing sites for the 
following :—Central Group of Buildings, 
including—Great hall and suitable an- 
nexes, library, administrative offices (six 
rooms at present), refectory, and students’ 
common rooms for men and women re- 


spectively, lavatories, janitor’s quarters. 
(These buildings should be capable of 
extension.) Faculty of Arts Group—The 
present requirements are about twelve 
rooms. These buildings should be 
capable of extension to double this 


S1Ze. Conservatorium of Music—Not re- 
quired at present, but should be provided 
for and be placed at a considerable dis- 
tance from other buildings. Science 
Departments, including—Chemistry, Phy- 
sics, Biology, Geology. These are housed 
in separate buildings of at least ten rooms 
each. and should each be capable of con 
siderable expansion. The individual 
departments are best built in the form of 
FE, H. T, or some similar shape, so as to 
allow of easy extension, and also to facili- 
tate lighting. Biology may be near the 
water, or a separate aquarium provided 
for. Mining and Engineering Department 

-Shapedalso/H, 7, “0; ors “etc. and 
capable of much expansion. Agricultural 
Department—Small at present but capable 
of expansion, and with room for trial plots, 
experimental garden, etc. Veterinary 
Science Department—Small at present but 
capable of expansion, with considerable 
space tor animals; preferably well away 
from. the other departments. Might con- 
veniently be placed on flat southern end. 
Medical School—Not required at present 
but should be provided for, with ample 
room for numerous sub-departments such 
as bacteriology, tropical medicine, affili- 
ated public hospital, etc. Colleges—Pro- 
vision for three or four colleges, women’s 
college with women’s tennis court, and 
possibly small hockey ground. Residences 

-Provision for, say, six professors’ resi- 
dences; provision for, say, six attendants’ 
cottages. Grounds—University Oval for 
cricket, football, etc., with grand stand, etc. 
Tennis (plenty of room to allow of, say, ten 
courts). If possible, also a small practice 
ground for cricket, etc. Boat shed on 
river (also women’s boat shed), aquarium, 
gardens, etc. 

The competition is to be assessed by a 
board appointed by the University in 
which is included the Chief Government 
Architect of Western Australia. Drawings 
must reach the Registrar, University of 
Western Australia, Perth, not later than 
May 31, 1915. Documents relating tu the 
competition may be seen at the offices of the 
Agent-General for Western Australia, 
Savoy House, Strand, London. 


Asylum, Gartlock. 

The Glasgow Parish Council have 
decided to invite competitive plans for addi- 
tional buildings at Gartlock Asylum to 
accommodate 300 patients. 


Bromborough Estate, Cheshire. 

Architects in practice are invited by 
Messrs. Lever Brothers, Ltd., to submit 
designs for (1) groups of five cottages, to 
cost not more than £1,000 per group, and 
(2) groups of seven, to cost not more than 
£1,400. +A rather novel method of pre- 
miating is to be adopted. Nine premiums 
in all are offered, and each premium will 
be at the rate of 24 per cent. upon the com- 
petitor’s estimate of the cost of his design 
for a group, which is not to exceed the 
amounts named. Mr. Geoffrey Lucas, 
F.R.I.B.A., has been appointed assessor, 
and conditions of the competition will be 
forwarded on application to “The Archi- 
tect,”? Messrs. Lever Brothers, Ltd., Port 
Sunlight, Cheshire. 


PROJECTED NEW WORKS. 


Housing Scheme, Darfield. 


The Darfield (Yorks) Urban Council 
propose to borrow £15,425 to provide 
houses for the working classes. An 


enquiry has been held. 


Baths, Newcastle. 

A Local Government Board enquiry has 
been held into the application of the New- 
castle City Corporation for permission to 
borrow £29,700 for the provision of baths 
at Heaton, Benwell, and Walker. 


Extension, Greenock. 

The Greenock and District Combination 
Hospital Board have under consideration 
the proposed extension to Gateside Hos- 
pital at an estimated cost of £1,800 in 
order to provide additional accommoda- 
tion for nurses. 

Bridge, Blaina, Glam. 

An enquiry has been held into the appli- 
cation by the Nantyglo and Blaina Council 
for sanction to borrow £3,748 for the erec- 
tion of a bridge in Cwmcelyn Road, 
Blaina, and street improvements at 
Blaina. 

Sanatorium, Milford. 

The Surrey County Council have autho- 
rised the Public Health Committee to pro- 
ceed with their preliminary enquiries and 
preparation of plans and estimates for a 
sanatorium and hospital on the Sattenham 
Estate, Milford. 


Thirty Houses, Prudhoe. 

A Local Government Board enquiry has 
been held into the application by the 
Prudhoe (Northumberland) Urban _ Dis- 
trict Council for power to borrow £6,000 
tor the erection of thirty houses at Edge- 
well. 

Municipal Buildings, Doncaster. 

Doncaster Town Council have passed 
provisional plans for proposed new muni- 
cipal buildings and for a new isolation 
hospital. In each case the estimate of the 
expenditure for building work is about 


f20,000. 


The New Medical School at Cardiff. 

Full authority. it is understood, has been 
given to proceed with the building of the 
new medical school at Cardiff. The plans 
prepared by Colonel Bruce Vaughan, the 
architect for the building, have been ap- 
proved, and the erection of the physioto- 
gical block, the contract for which has 
been already signed as between Sir 
William -James Thomas, the donor of 


f90,000, and the contractors, 
Turner and Co., will be begun j 
ately. 
Houses, Carlisle. 
Carlisle Health Committee ha 
proved a scheme for the erection oj 
houses in  Bowsteads, Grassing 
twenty-four in Willow Holme at 
cost, including street improveme 
£9,582. 
Town Planning, Vork. 
The Local Government Boa 
decided to comply with the applic; 
the York Council for authority to 
a town planning scheme in respect | 
acres, situated partly within the ¢ 
partly within the rural districts of 
and Flaxton. | 
Additions, Netley. 
The Executive Committee of thi 
War Hospital at Netley have dec 
add 100 beds to the existing acco’ 
tion. The additional buildings, by, 
Edwin Hall and’E. Stanley Ha 
architects of the hospital. will be 
at once. | 
Town Hall, Marylebone. 
On a site purchased by the Ma 
Borough Council some two year| 
new town hall is shortly to be bur 
Huddersfield Corporation have | 
the Council a loan of £30,000 on ny 
paying interest at the rate of 334 p| 
repayable in thirty years, for thes 


Bridge, Goring. | 
The Thames Conservancy have i 
the revised plan for the new bridg| 
the Thames from Goring to Strea} 
is proposed that the bridge shall | 
ferred to the Oxford and Berks, 
Councils, which will be entitled ti 
all tolls. 
Re-erection, London, W.| 
The London-County Council bi 
sented to the re-erection of Nos. 2t! 
Regent Street, and No. 16, Grei 
Street, W., on the application} 
C. T. Armstrong, subject to the « 
that the building be commence; 
six months and completed within| 
months from March 1 last. 


Housing, Hartlepool. | 

An important housing scheme al 
pool has been the subject of | 
Government Board enquiry. Al 
in the heart of the town is to | 
lished, and new houses erected, « 
cost of £25,000. For the prese 
ever, it is intended to build on 
four new houses at a cost of fron| 
£250 each. S| 
Plans Passed, Aberdeen) 


The Plans Committee of the ? 
Town Council has passed the pla} 
following new buildings: Alter} 
connection with underground 100} 
Court House Buildings for the Co 
Municipal Buildings Commissi0) 
Messrs. Kelly and Nicol, architec; 
ing-house, Fraser Road, for | 
Gordon and Co., Ltd., timber m/} 
per Mr. John Rust, architect; \ 
house in connection with Oakbal 
trial School, for the Governor, Pt 
Jenkins and Marr, architects ; id 
ing-houses, Ashley Gardens, for! 
thern Gardens Suburbs, Ltd., a 
D. and J. R. M‘Millan, archites 
tions and alterations to premises 
Street, for Mr. Robert Gordon4 
case manufacturer, per Messrs. 
Watt, architects; addition t 
Works, Berryden Road, for the p 
Comb Works Co., Ltd., per Mr 
S. Boice, engineer. 
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A “Prufit” Waterproofing Booklet. 

ceptionally neat booklet, issued by Messrs. Rogers, 
ind Co., Ltd., 26, Page Street, Westminster, gives full 
irs of “ Prufit” (Ceresit Brand), which is manufactured 
‘irm under license of H.M. Board of Trade to work the 
| patent for Ceresit. “ Prufit “4 is a paste, which is 
to 1 with water, and to this mixture 11 more parts of 
» added. The mixing of sufficient Prufit and water for 
hbatch of sand and cement is done in three or four 
| This Prufit water is then used instead of ordinary 
ind the vendors claim that it is impossible for the 
/ to get the waterproofing agent mixed otherwise than 
lute uniformity throughout the whole mass of cement. 
as the waterproofing agent can be evenly distributed, 
inimum quantity need be used. No excess is required 
for errors or difficulties in mixing, and a considerable 
1 cost of material as well as labour is effected. It is 
}ynous, imparts no smell to cement work, does not im- 
| colour of cement, and prevents sweating, efflorescence, 
-oid growths. 
‘ries of useful “ Notes and Suggestions for using Prufit,” 
ie given at the end of the booklet, various services to 
/2 material is applicable are enumerated, small illustra- 
the margin elucidating the points in the text. Cement 
in-pipes, and sewer-pipes, made with suitable materials 
fit water, are rendered absolutely watertight. All walls 
ls and basements, Prufit rendered 5@ in. thick, are 
‘sept completely dry, immensely increasing the value of 
‘und rooms for storage. 
iendering is recommended as giving an economical 

corridors, class-rooms, and all places subjected to 
/r; as making a durable sanitary floor, free from rising 
3x damp-coursing, drain-joints, flushings and gutters, 
|-walls, pits, and garages, etc. ; for sea-walls and. break- 
inks, and reservoirs, roof-gardens and flats, and for all 
lof bricks and stone. It makes the concrete work easy 
#ecuring sharp arrises, and a good surface without hair- 


‘* Concrete for Military Huts.”’ 

jeference to the article bearing this title on p. 57 of the 
lor February 3, we are in receipt of later information to 
(; that the attitude of the War Office towards concrete 
jion is now by no means unfavourable. The specific 
which reference was made in the article was derived 
} authentic source, and we are therefore the more glad 
¥qual publicity to the gratifying fact that H.M. War 
Ive ordered, through their agents, several dozens of the 
3” machines, complete with accessories and pallets for 
jifacture of partition slabs to be used for the erection 
1 thousands of military huts. It may be useful to add 
jiaddress of the (U.K.) Winget Concrete Machine Co., 
‘star Buildings, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 


Messrs. George W ragge, Stas 

th astonishment we learn that Messrs. George Wragge, 
| well-known art craftsmen, of Wardry Works, Salford, 
(cer, and Clock House, Arundel Street, London, have 
necessary to make the emphatic disclaimer which 
jn our advertisement pages. It having come to their 
#ie that false and slanderous statements (obviously made 
/urpose of injuring their business) have been uitered to 
4 that they are a German firm, they give notice that legal 
(gs will be taken against any person making, repeating, 
Gating such statements, which are entirely without 
im. None of Messrs. George Wragge’s directors or 
(lers are Germans, no part of their capital is owned or 
I] by Germans, and, in short, the business is wholly 


Pudlo Waterproofing. 

«informed that the walls of the police station at Wor- 
nich were frequently damp, have been completely cured 
flering of Pudloed cement; also that in the large blocks 
gs now in course of erection for the new sanatorium 
\ngham, the powder Pudlo has been included in the 
S10n. 
1 requent reports received, there is a growing tendency to 
roofs in concrete. Many of these are, we notice, made 
he With a rendering of Pudlo and cement. A large flat 
Re geeckpoo! (Shaw’s Depository) was finished about 

S$ ago, and we understand that both contractor and 


| consider the Pudloed treatment a great success. 
' 
1 
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MOTOR REPAIR SHOPS, LONDON. 
Siegwart Floors throughout. 


HOLLOW. SOUNDPROOF.  FIRE-RESISTING. 
QUICK IN ERECTION. 
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IN-SITU WORK REDUCED TO A MINIMUM. 


Send for copy of catalogue to: 
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the reach of everyone. 


PUBLISHER’S ANNOUNCEMENT. 


ile 


"THE question of the cost of Advertising is governed entirely by the circulation of a publication. 
The prices for small Advertisements enumerated below are framed upon the lowest possible 
basis in order to allow the use of the columns of the Journal for Wants,” &c., at a figure well within 


Advertisers are purchasing the circulation of a paper in buying space for their announcements, 
and we are able to announce that ““ The Weekly Nett Sale of The Architects’ and Builders’ Journal is | 
larger than that of any other Architectural Journal.” 


Appointments Wanted. 
4 lines (about 28 words) 18. 6d.; 3 insertions, 33 


ARCHITECT and Surveyor’s Assistant in pro- 
vinces desires post; student R.I.B.A.; age 22; 
good draughtsman and colorist, sketch, work- 
ing, and detail drawings, surveying, ete.; 
specimen drawings; excellent references; Lon- 
don or provincial.—Box 9187. 


ARCHITECT’S Assistant; 20; good draughts- 
man, knowledge of measuring, setting out; 
tracing, also levelling; very efficient typist: 
near London preferably; salary 25s.; excellent 
references.—Box 9193. 


ASSISTANT (age 28) seeks permanent situa- 
tion; used to assisting principal of builder and 
decorator’s business; estimating and super- 
vision; energetic and reliable.—5, Devonshire- 
road, Merton. 


BRICKWORK and Pointing wanted by rod or 
job; dilapidations, repairs, labour only; good 
references.—E. §., 3, Kelvin Avenue, Bowes 
Park, IN. 


BRICKWORK and Pointing wanted (piecework) 
by rod or job; references.—G. P., 53, Blenheim 
Road, Blackhorse Road, Walthamstow. 9196 


BRICKWORK, pointing or sub-contracts for all 
kinds of dilapidations.—A. C. Hurons and Sons, 
Hoppers Road, Palmer’s Green. 9179 
BUILDER and Contractor’s Manager disen- 
gaged; 20 years’ experience, draughtsman, 
quantities, estimates, variations, and office 
routine; buyer; not afraid of work; abstainer. 
30x 9199. 


BUILDER’S and Decorator’s Foreman; used to 
taking sole charge all branches; 20 years tho- 
rough all-round London and country experi- 
encé; good organiser, estimator, jobbing, etc.; 
excellent references and testimonials; mode- 
rate wage.—W., 44, Cranmer Avenue, Ealing, W. 

9184 
BUILDER’S Manager and Estimator.—Adver- 
tiser with 25 years’ experience in the building 


trade seeks re-engagement ; thoroughly 
cavable, energetic, and used to supervising 
contract jobbing or decorating work; tho- 
roughly accustomed to taking off quantities, 
Ineasuring up, estimating, preparing plans 
and accounts, and interviewing clients and 
architects; at liberty when required; good 


references.—Box 9169. 


BUILDER’S Quantity Surveyor and Estimator 
will undertake preparation of quantities and 
estimates (very successful) for builders and 
building contractors, London and provinces, 
at moderate remuneration; many years as 
building contractor, expert estimator and sur- 
vyeyor; distance immaterial; references to 
architects and contractors.—C. King, London 
Road. Sevenoaks, Kent. 


BUILDER’S Foreman seeks re-engagement: 
age 41: trade, carpenter and joiner; eight years’ 


with late employer; experience in_ school, 
church, and theatre work.—Foreman, 86, Bruns- 
wick Road, Leyton, N.E. 9197 
BUILDER’S estimates prepared, variations 


measured and adjusted, drawings for local 
authorities, and general assistance rendered by 
Building Surveyor; prompt attention and 
moderate charges.—H: P., 49, Venn Street Clap- 
ham. 9198 


ESTIMATOR and Chief Clerk requires situa- 
tion; experienced in all branches of trade; at 
liberty this week; excellent references; London 
or provinees; moderate salary.—C. B., 34, 
St. James’ Road, Watford, Herts. 


THE Association of Builders’ Foremen and 
Clerks of Works, 56, Old Bailey, E.C.—Expe- 
rienced Foremen and Clerks of Works can be 
obtained by applying to the Secretary, Mr. 


J. W. Sawyer, 214, Clapham Road, S.W. Com- 
petent foremen and clerks of works are _in- 
vited to join this Association. 8289 


YOUNC Architect (24), recently discharged 
from R. E.. now desires berth as architect’s 
assistant or estate steward, in good office; last 
engagement in a county office; 8 years’ experi- 
ence, excellent draughtsman and designer, de- 
tails, quantities, working drawings, perspec- 
tives, surveying, ete.; excellent testimonials.— 
M. Cox, Architect, Highbridge, Somerset. 


Appointments Vacant. 
6d. per line. 


CLERKS and Foremen of Building Works are 
required in the Canterbury Royal Engineer 
Division; candidates should have a knowledge 
of builling construction and be able to mea- 
sure work on a schedule; a Clerk and Drafts- 
inan is also wanted.—Apply to the Division 
Orficer, R.E., the Barracks, Canterbury. 9194 


COMPETENT Architect’s Assistant required to 
prepare designs, specifications, quantities, etc. ; 
state age and salary required.—Box 9195. 


DECORATING and Sanitary Department.— 
Young Assistant required, with showroom ex- 
perience preferred.—Batchelar and Sons, Ltd., 
39-47, North End, Croydon. 


SHOPFITTER’S Draughtsman.—A Junior Tre- 
quired; one haying had some little experience 
in a shopfitter’s drawing office preferred; must 
be a good tracer; permanency to a suitable 
applicant.—Reply to Messrs. Stanley Jones and 
Co., Gray’s Inn Road, W.C. 


WANTED, for stocktaking, two Temporary 
Clerks; used to trade calculations.—Apply, 
stating salary required, Henry Brown and 
Sons, Bute Mills, Luton. 


Miscellaneous. 
6d. per line. 


BOOKS.—Books on Building Trades, Engineer- 
ing, Educational, Literary, Technical, and all 
other subjects; second-hand at half prices; 
new at 25 per cent. discount; catalogue free; 
state wants; books sent on approval; books 
bought; best prices given.—W. and G. Foyle, 
121-125, Charing Cross Road, London, W.C. . 


TO ARCHITECTS COMPETING. 
SCHEMES & ESTIMATES FOR ENCINEERING 
WORK. 


(Lighting, Heating, Ventilation, and Sanita- 
tion), and Architectural Metal Work, supplied 
free of charge of STRODE & Co., Ltd., 48, 
Osnaburgh Street, London, N.W. 


ARCHITECTS and Surveyors.—Partnerships.— 
Successivns—or Amalgamations. For intro- 
ductions to gentlemen with experience and 
capital available to purchase, or for particu- 
lars of partnerships and practices for sale, 
town or country, apply to Goodchilds, 29, 
Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, or 
329, High Holborn, W.C. The recognised: Part- 
nership Agents for the Profession. Mortgages 
negotiated. 


SECON®-HAND Optical Mart 

For the Purchase and Sale of 
LEVELS, THEODOLITES, DRAWING INSTRS. 
—Clarkson’s, 338, High Holborn, London, W.C. 
(Opposite Gray’s Inn Road). 


TYPEWRITING; architect’s and_ builders’ 
specifications and reports a speciality; testi- 
monials copied; send for price list; prompt, 
cheap, and  accurate—Address, ‘Typist,’ 
Typewriting Office, 65, Marsham Street, West- 
minster. 9162 
WANTED, Hand-power Crane to lift four or 


five tons; second-hand; must be cheap.—Write 
to L, and W. Whitehead, Ltd., Portland Works, 


Clapham Road, S.W. 9191 
TO Architects and Others.—For Sale, about 
60,000 Self-locking Red Tiles, making safe 
and artistic covering for schools, private 
houses, cottages, etc., at less than half 


the cost of slates, to clear, or in quantities to 
suit purchasers.—Apply London Adamant Co., 
Old Dock, Newport, Mon. 9192 


POLINC boards, selected length and thick- 
nesses, best quality and full measure, also 
scaffold boards. putlogs, scantlings, deals. bat- 
ten and boards; lowest wharf prices.—C. H. 
Glover and Co., Ltd., Imnorters, Hatcham Saw 
Mills, Old Kent Road. S.E. 


ARCHITEC1’S small panelled office and share 
of waiting-room, in Lincoln’s Inn, to let; rent 
£28.—Box 9201. 


Miscellaneous — coiliiiued, 


FOR SALE, the following works :—Ad;| 
Decorations Interieures et Meubles, 20s 
rations, Peintes, Flafonds, 12s. 6d.; Stud; 
ter aus Italien, Schutte, 50 plates, 
Moisand Croguis Architectureux, foli 
Maisons Particulieres et Hotels au Bel; 
plates, 12s. 6d.; Delaux Suites de 25 | 
7s. 6d.; Nouvelles Constructions de Nan) 
Kemp’s Land Architekuren, Ger., firs 
25s.; Lambert’s Elements d’Architectur 
35s.; Lambert’s Elements d’Architecturi 
30s.; Encyclopedia of Ornament, Shaw, 
Pugin’s Contrasts, 4to, 5s.; Allan’s F| 
Tour, Egypt, etc., folio, 7s. 6d. Wha) 
for whole or part?—Box 9183 


WANTED, good Planks and Putlogs; d 
loco sidings, M.R., Saltley, Birminghan;| 
prices.—William Moss and Sons, Lti 
Munitions Factory, Landor Street, F; 
ham. 
Competitions Open, 

9d. per line. 


BROMBOROUCH ESTATE, CHESH 
Messrs. Lever Brothers, Ltd., invite } 
for Cottages on their above Estate fror! 
tects in practice only. The Cottagest 
planned in groups of five to cost ni 
than £1,000 per group, and of seven }) 
not more than £1,400. 
The Promoters offer nine premiums) 
selected Designs, to be divided betwe 
classes. Each premium will be at the} 
24 per cent. upon the competitor’s esti) 
the cost of his design for a group, whi 
not be over either of the foregoing am) 
The premiated designs will become }3 
perty of the Promoters, who reserve tl] 
to erect the groups, by their own staf} 
pnely or in repetition, or not, as thei 
it. 
The Promoters have appointed Mr. (i 
Lucas, F.R.I.B.A., as Assessor. 
Conditions of the Competition will } 
warded to intending Competitors on | 
tion being sent to 
“The Architect,” 
Messrs. Lever Brothers, Lt¢ 
Port Sunlight, Chi 


Auction Sales. 
9d. per line. 


To Builders, Contractors, Firewood * 
and Others. 
MIDLAND RAILWAY. 
(LONDON, TILBURY, & SOUTHEND! 
WAY), WOODGRANGE PARK GOODS. 
NEAR EAST HAM. : 
About 525 tons of useful old TIMBER,) 
ing 400 tons of sleepers, 6 tons of 0a] 
60 tons fir planking, and 46 tons log! 
now stacked as above, which will b} 
by AUCTION by 
MESSRS. ROBINS & HINE, 
of 5, Waterloo Place, London, 8.W., 0} 
DAY, MARCH 22, 1915, at TWO p.m. 
Catalogues may be had of the 'f 
SUPERINTENDENT, Midland Railway,} 
J. R. ROBERTSON, Esq., Sectional EB! 


Fenchurch Street Station, E.C.; at / 
GRANGE PARK STATION; or of tl) 
TIONEERS. [ 


Contracts Open. 
9d. per line. 


EDMONTON UNION. | 

The Guardians invite TENDERS fror. 
neers for new HOT-WATER SERVICI. 
and CUTTING AWAY and MAKING ¢ 
CONNECTION with same and _ certain | 
ING WORK at the ENFIELD HOUSE, - 

Drawings and form of Contract cam | 
and copies of specification, condition | 
tract, and forms on which Tenders 1* 
made can be obtained on application: 
Architect. J. C. S. MUMMERY, Esa., 14, 
Square, W. 

Sealed Tenders must be delivered to! 
fore NINE o’clock on the 24th MAR 
endorsed ‘‘ Tender for Hot-water Servi: 
F, SHEL1 
White Hart Lane, : 

Tottenham. 
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Y the death, on March 14, of Commendatore 
Walter Crane, R.W.S., Britain loses a fine 
figure of a man, and an artist of strong 

individuality and far-reaching influence. He came 
perilously near the fate of that artist who, “ halting 
between high tragedy and low comedy, achieved 
the namby-pamby”; for he seems to have 
attempted a blend of pre-Rahpaelitism, classicism, 
and the mode of the Japanese colour-prints, and 
in his technique there was always a reminiscence of 
the knowledge of craftsmanship he acquired during his 
apprenticeship to W. J. Linton, the wood-engraver. 
To the last his designs always had the appearance of 
being drawn on the wood. His first Academy painting, 
exhibited in 1862, foreshadowed very clearly by its 
very title, “ Tne Lady of Shalott,” and still more def- 
nitely by its treatment, the ideals that he never forsook. 
He was always in quest of beauty, and that which he 
found in life never satisfied him; he must needs trans- 
late it into the terms of his ideals. 


= * = = 


When, during the “’seventies,” he came under the 
influence of William Morris, these ideals were 
confirmed and developed rather than changed, and, 
with the help of a certain marked but wholly harmless 
capacity for posing, he thenceforward lived in a sort 
of Earthly Paradise imagined by Morris and peopled 
and depicted by himself-—a paradise summarised in 
brief by his beautiful if inept little frontispiece to 
Morris’s “Dream of John Ball,” bearing the legend, 
“When Adam delved and Eve span, who was then the 
gentleman?” Adam and Eve are rather demonstra- 
tively Greek, and therefore just escape the charge of 
mere prettiness, although both are quite obviously 
posing for Mr. Walter Crane as the only true begetters 
of the arts and crafts movement, Eve having no more 
real business with her spinning than Adam has with his 
delving ; but no one can say that the picture 1s without 
charm. It shows a characteristically fine decorative 
quality, supports the declaration that Crane never in 
his life drew an ugly line nor placed a figure badly, and 
it is a fair example of the relief he gave us from the 
harsh ugliness of the workaday world. That he was 
no realist, but sought rather to idealise everything, yet 
not beyond either recognition or realisation, is to his 
praise, though many have blamed him for it. 

% * * % 


Crane, for all his idealising, never soared out of 
sight of practicality ; and one may well believe it was 
on principle and of set purpose, thinking that his own 
love of beauty might be shared, in some measure at 
least, by all who saw its manifestations, that he drew 
things as they might be rather than things as they are. 
His attitude towards art and nature may be expressed 
by Whistler’s reply to the lady who rashly said that the 
Butterfly’s pictures were becoming lke Nature— 
“Ves, madam; Nature is creeping up.” Crane honestly 


believed that Nature would creep up. It wai 
faith that he worked so strenuously and with ) 
self-sacrifice for the elevation of art-craftsn| 
acting for three years from 1893 as Dhrt 
Design for the Manchester Municipal Schoo) 
and in 1898-9 as Principal of the Royal Schoi 
at South Kensington; for this, too, that he tf 
much energy into the Arts and Crafts move 
which he was always the leading and ft) 
picturesque figure; for this that he lectured a, 
untiringly ; and for this that he gave ungrudgi 
his substance and his skill, drawing cartoons, e 
banners, illustrating books, for no more suj 
reward than the gratification of knowing that 
wanted and appreciated all that he could giveh 


* * 


It was as a book decorator (for he illustrate 
decoratively, even in his early toy-books for i 
that he did his most vital work, and he did it ud 
influence of Morris’s conception of a book-pf 
perfect unity of type, pictures, decoration, an¢ 
and his example in this direction has been hal 
potent than that of Morris himself. As it 1 
through books that the public receives such a\t 
tion as it is capable of imbibing, Crane’s wo} 
without a certain reflex action on architecturebh 
enormous calls upon him for black-and-whit' 
greatly restricted his actual decoration of fl 
and is an excuse for the apparent feeblene 
colour’ schemes. What little plaster-workh 
showed such boldness and vigour in the model} 
leave no doubt of his mastery of this i 
Remembering his modelled ceiling and firel 
Coombe Bank, Sevenoaks; his friezes at Cla: 
t-ast Sheen, and Paddockhurst ; his “ Passing i 
at the West London Ethical Society's Chit 
panels at the Women’s Christian Temperan( 
ing in Chicago ; his frieze for the galleries of th] 
Art Section of the St. Louis Exhibition ; ancy 
getting that at the Paris Exhibition of 190¢h 
awarded a gold medal for mural tile desig: | 
half sorry that he did not confine himself to thd 
tion of interiors. But his life-work, sociolog% 
artistic, is so rich a- legacy that it were as u}} 
as vain to regret that his noble mind and his! 
and fertile talent were not diverted to other iss 


* * * > | 


Undeterred by one or two early failures,P 
still persist in their efforts to get rid of7 
names to streets. A rather half-hearted 
on Berlin Road has been unsuccessful; ? 
Local Government Records and Museums ©” 
of the L.C.C. profess their inability to / 
a sufficient case has been made out by 
Newington Borough Council for altering W 
Road to Beatty Road. Surely, even if the 


oO wm 
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| wallowed in hatred of us, there would have 
jason enough to get rid of such an ugly name as 
}den, if only because the average Londoner has 
j least notion how it should be pronounced. _ It 
1d that many similar proposals are being 
ri by the Council. Presumably these refer to 
girbs, where the speculative builder is con- 
) ly anxious that the labels of his roads shall be 
f and comforting. His frequent selection 
‘ame of some German holiday or health resort 
\miliar by picture posters at the railway stations 
y requent references in the “ fashionable intelli- 
of the halfpenny papers was dictated by the 
y rdly wisdom that is now leading to repudiation 
« reminiscences of the land of the Hun. 
ey such names attracted by their flattering 
-ion that Suburbia was easily familiar with such 
eof the wealthy, and liked to be insistently 
ed of them; now they have become repugnant 
zons that while equally sentimental, are more 
aderstood and condoned. 
* = * * 


| observations have but little relevancy to 
} proper, where the comparatively few street- 
s}f German origin were usually adopted as 
(1 memorials. For this reason, but more 
trly because the names have become acclima- 
ad because by their alteration important streets 
ise a substantially valuable identity, we are not 
kely to hear of any great clamour for the 
rion of any of the numerous reminders of 
. Shakespeare having been appropriated by 
fans, we need have no conscientious scruples 
anexing Hanover; nor would we lightly part 
saer Cobourg or Coburg—both spellings are 
_ different London streets; nor with Bunsen, 
ame and character smack more of Scandi- 
ian of Teutonic origin. Blenheim we would 
\ up in the absence of stronger reasons for 
hg it than those which we think that earlier 
yiupphes us for retaining it. Dantzic and 
uz we could spare without a pang, although it 
{ likely that anybody will require the sacrifice ; 
\rds Vienna Road we are coldly indifferent— 
iyethaps, because the Austrians seem so much 
nous than their allies to incur the odium of 
saess. 

} 2 = = oe 


=) 
= 


srell that the London County Council has 
i) Over the naming of streets within its jurisdic- 
© the whole, it has exercised this power with 
49n and common sense. Its own adventures 
iming of streets have been, as a rule, rather 
_> when it invented or rediscovered the names 
vy and Aldwych, and when it gave to streets in 
ya of Drury Lane the names of famous actors. 
« it Was responsible for bestowing the names of 
ts am Dickens on streets about the old 
aa we are not quite sure, but, at any rate, we 
pplaud Dorritt Street and execrate Quilp 
3ut commemorative street names are always 
tg, whether they refer to fiction or to fact. One 
now that Artillery Row and Newington Butts 
u back to the days when these places were 
if with the twang of the good yew bow and 
g. of the clothyard shaft. Cannon Street, 
©1s without military significance. It is simply 
w10n or degeneration of Candlewick Street, 
comes down to the deadly utilitarian signifi- 
d its near neighbours, Bread Street, Wood 
jAlk Street, Cloth Street, and the rest, not 
1); Pudding Lane. For bald significance, the 
i be hard to beat, with its courts, named, 
4’, Brick, Pump, Fountain, Elm, and Figtree, 

per Buildings. One suspects that so stringent 
niay of the imagination has its rebound in other 
| 


| 


One practical point about street-labelling that ought 
to receive immediate attention as soon as the present 
desolating lighting restrictions are removed is their 
proper illumination at night. A_ stranger. groping 
about (perhaps in bad weather) in the suburbs for the 
street he wants is in pitiful plight. True, in many 
instances the street-name is placed on the fence or 
dwarf wall of the forecourt of the first house ; but even 
then the wanderer by night must strike a match 
before he can decipher it. Where the label is high up, 
this expedient will not serve him, and, failing the 
courage to knock at the door and inquire of the 
inmates, he needs must ask a policeman, who regards 
him with the air of one who is more intent on diagnos- 
ing insobriety than imparting information. No one 
fulfilling a peaceful errand in the suburbs ought to be 
subjected to these humiliating shifts. All street-names 
should be sufficiently illuminated, either by attaching 
them to lamp-standards or by affixing to each its own 
special lamp, in the manner of the station names on 
some of our more enlightened railways. 

* x % * 


In his recently published book on “ Town Planning, 
with Special Reference to the Birmingham Schemes,” 
Mr. George Cadbury, jun, notes a curiously 
characteristic instance of the blundering miscalcula- 
tions and purblind megalomania of the Germans. Their 
town planners have insisted on such wide thorough- 
fares in all directions, that not only has an enormous 
cost been entailed in construction, but the roads have 
absorbed such a large percentage of the ground that 
the landowner has been compelled to extract from 
what is left a return sufficient to cover all the expense 
to which he has been put. Evidently German short- 
sightedness is more than literal and physical; or, 
alternatively, if they did foresee this inevitable conse- 
quence of their grandiose schemes, we get here yet 
another example of what Coleridge called * the nimiety 
or too-muchness of the Germans.” In this country our 
leading town-planners have consistently deprecated 
such extravagant waste of space, and, in some 
instances, have even gone too far in the opposite 
direction. 

= = = = 


Too great a width of street not only offends the sense 
of propriety and proportion; it complicates the traffic 
ana confuses the pedestrian. It is in the broader 
streets that most of the accidents happen, not mainly 
because, being arterial, they are much frequented, but 
mainly because they are broad, giving extraordinary 
facilities for the multifarious vehicles to collide, and 
multiplying in proportion to its width the risks of the 
foot-passenger. Itis painful toread, ina Home Office 
return issued last Wednesday, that last year 637 fatal 
street accidents occurred within the Metropolitan 
Police district, and nineteen in the City ; while the non- 
fatal accidents in the larger area reached the prodigious 
total of 25,239, with 1,253 in the City. These appalling 
figures, which show a considerable increase on the 
returns for the preceding year, may not, at the moment, 
greatly impress a public that is only too familiar with 
casualties. Nor can it be expected that the Govern- 
ment, in present circumstances, is in a position to give 
the matter the immediate and close attention that 
might be reasonably demanded in normal times. 
Nevertheless, the evil is so serious that, sooner or later, 
it must be dealt with very drastically, for it is monstrous 
that in one year more than six hundred lives should be 
sacrificed and more than twenty-six thousand peonle 
injured in the streets of London. Unfortunately, the 
three or four remedies in sight—more stringent police 
control, severer punishment for reckless driving, and 
the provision of more street subways—are all more or 
less ineffectual; but a less preoccupied public will 
clamour for their adoption, and the matter is one to 
which the Road Board should be urged to give its most 
earnest attention. 
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Y way of corollary to Fluellen’s Celtic averment— 
there is a river in Monmouth and there is a river 
in Macedon, look you—I may say there is a 
Roman Vitruvius and there is an Indian Vitruvius. 
The Roman variety has long been familiar to us, but 
the Indian Vitruvius is practically unknown. A new 
book on Indian architecture, however, just published 
by Mr. John Murray, reveals him to us, and it is worth 
while to give some account of his counsel to the build- 
ing craftsmen of India. He appears upon the scene by 
way of protest against the Western régime which has 
cet up expensive renderings of a bad phase of English 
classical architecture from Lahore to Madras. Accord- 
ing to Mr. Havell, the real India is no other than 
a succession of villages, and in the way of modern 
architecture in India we shall never do any good until 
we realise that the master-builder of that land rejoices 
in a living tradition, and can do excellently well when 
left to himself. To give point to his argument the 
author leads us into the mystic ways of the Indian 
village plans, and it is in the evolution of these that 
we come upon the Indian Vitruvius—the Manasara 
Silpa-sastra. Everybody has been so persistently 
on the wrong track, according to Mr. Havell— 
Fergusson’s analysis, for example, 1s entirely 
rejected, and Sir George Birdwood, “who for thirty 
years kept the conscience of the India Office in artistic 
matters,” is scouted for affirming that Fergusson had 
fixed “ past all gainsaying” the classification of Indian 
styles of architecture—that I venture timorously on 
the present excursion. Still, the glimpse one gains of 
the Indian Vitruvius is worth the nsk. 


= 


Let me begin, then, by quoting from our author that 
the Silpa-sastras were possibly compiled about the fifth 
or sixth century A.D., but the traditions they embody 
are of far grea‘er antiquity. The Manasara Silpa-sastra 
insists upon the high intellectual and moral culture 
necessary for a master-builder. “He should be con- 
versant with all the sciences; always attentive to his 
work ; of an unblemished character ; generous, sincere, 
and devoid of enmity or jealousy ”—a clause that 
would look well on page 1 of the Form of Contract. 
The master-builder’s right-hand man is his surveyor, 
sétragrahi, who must be particularly skilled in mathe- 
matics and obedient to his master. And next in order 
of precedence is the joiner, vardhacz, who is required 
to be “of a calm disposition, and acquainted with 
drawing and perspective.” 


= * * 2 


With master and men thus excellently equipped, 
good building for the village could be assured, and the 
work might be brought to completion without bicker- 
ings, aspersions, or solicitors’ letters—if there were such 
things in ancient or medizval India. The Manasara 
gives practical hints for determining the suitability of 
the soil ; itis to be tested by colour, smell, taste, appear- 
ance, and feel; and having passed successfully this 
strange quintology of investigation, it is ordained to ve 
ploughed over by a pair of oxen, strong and without 
blemish; the master-builder himself, garlanded and 
dressed in clean garments, turning the first furrow, and 
subsequently retaining the oxen and the plough as his 
perquisite in the matter. (I like to think of the 
present-day contractor retaining the sub-contractor’s 
plant as the modern equivalent to this grand old 
Indian custom!) The lay-out of the village and the 
erection of its houses then goes on merrily. Before 
proceeding to note some of the local by-laws and regu- 
lations, mention must be made of the remarkable 
similarity that exists between the plans of these Indian 
villages and the modern “ gridiron” plan of the cities 


of the United States. The Manasara gives eigt: 
dard types of plan, to suit differmg requiremer, 
religions, and the symmetrical character of tl 
astonishing. All art in ancient India was held 
magic, and thus it happens that the lay-out of the, 
villages followed the plan of the cosmic cross ¢ 
so-called magic square, but the reader must n 
understand this association of mysticism wy) 
practical business and common sense of the | 
workman, good evidence of which is seen in the 
tation of the principal streets in order that they, 
be purified by the sun’s rays, while the intersec| 
shorter streets running north and south proy 
perfect circulation of air and the utmost benefi: 
cool breezes. 


2 2 2 2 


The Manaxara gives the maximum width of t] 
village streets as 5 dandas, equivalent to 40; 
others varying in width from 1 to 5 dandas; * 
of houses being reckoned as from 24 ft. by 1 
40 ft. by 32 ft. Private houses may comprise fir 
to nine storeys, but this is to be determined by t 
of the person for whom they are built; “the 
classes must never construct their houses of me 
a single storey ”—a regulation which would cau; 
an uproar if applied, say, to a garden suburb) 
“best” portions of our own towns. Note, a 
following regulation, so sadly abused in Regent) 
“As far as practicable the height of building) 
same street should correspond: buildings of t] 
number of storeys corresponding 1in_heighi 
having ne first-hand knowledge of India, t 
stipulation. is . unintelligible to me, and on { 
of it looks rather like a breakfast-table pj 
“ The front, middle, and back doors of a housis 
be on the same level, and in a straight line wi 
other.” And our Western sense of the symm« 
upset by the statement that “the outer door sli 
placed not exactly in the middle of the fagac 
little to one side. The usual rule is that in a hi 
paces in length, the entrance should be betw? 
on the right and four on the left. The sat 
should be observed in the gates of temples 
author does not deal with the Manasara 7 ext 
sufficient has been said to show that it reall 
Indian Vitruvius, and for his own peace of mu, 
the foe descends uvon him with barbs of eric 
hove Mr. Lutyens has a copy of the work. 


From the wonderful way in which the 2 
Reims stood the shock of the first bombard? 
learnt how solid was the work of the old 1 
though the German shells have since been fallig 
Reims in such numbers that nothing could poll 
expected to remain intact. And now comes <! 
“ Eye-Witness ” at the front to pay further t0 
the solidity of the old walls. William of Malt 
describing the manner of building in the? 
century, speaks of “the courses of stone } 
correctly laid that the joint deceives the eye, a1 
it to imagine that the whole wall 1s compo 
single block”; which thorough manner of bull 
doubt was copied in some of the old buildin; 
“ Eye-Witness ” refers to. “The astonishing 4 
of many of the old medieval buildings in this ¢t 
he says, “such as the Templars’ Tower at 1 
and the church tower of Messines, is evinced byi 
that they have resisted bombardment by? 
artillery. The latter is, of course, in a mor 
ruinous condition, as a result of the German tn 
ment four months ago; great blocks of maso} 
been blown off it; the belfry has been shot 2% 
interior is completely burnt out; but the frel! 
though irregular in outline, and full of gapik 
still stands defiant amid the surrounding rum: 
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Design for Triumphal Arch. 

ue time we shall have occasion for triumphal 
shes, and then these designs by Daniel Marot 
yuld be found to be of particular service. They 
no means pure in style; there is an elaborate- 
yout them which might well be repressed; and 
re features-——like the gallery across the arch in 
esent example—which could be omitted with 
age; but tne richness of their composition alone 
; to claim special attention for these designs. 
‘ch illustrated in the present issue is intended, 
in the same series, to emphasise the importance 
King’s military achievements, as well as, accord- 
the manner of the time, paying exuberant 
to his personal greatness. 


Mantel piece in Boodles Cluéd. 


ornament on the firegrate, with its chimera and 
r torches, is clearly an adaptation from Roman 
les, and the marble relief above is derived from 
me source. Lhe metal casting, of brass, we 
, on an iron base, 1s finely finished, as it should 
an object so conspicuous and so close to the 
d the marble carving is executed with rare skill. 
Adam was particularly successful in his furnish- 
He and his brothers were in a position to com- 
he most skilled craftsmen, whom, doubiless, they 
_and directed personally until they were capable 
ducing work of the highest possible finish and 
ion. Innumerable mantelpieces in marble, wood, 
ister are credited to them—far too many, in fact, 
ver to have been possible for them to have seen 
e number, this being due probably to the great 
ey took in the instruction of their workmen, who 
‘hen they were left to their own devices, were 
2 of doing work of acknowledged merit. The 
piece in the saloon at Boodle’s is a splend:d 
en of Adam work. 


McKinley's Birthplace Memoriad. 


take this design from “The American Archi- 
San example of a current competition design in 
uted States. It does not display wie same hich 
which we are accustomed to associate with the 
%~ McKim, Mead and White, but probably the 
vill look immeasurably superior as carried out 
does in the drawing. The vlan is especially 
ting. There is a central courtyard with a peri- 
nclosing a monument of President McKinley, 
yaved walk around; while to the left is a library 
sing reading, reference, and stack rooms, and to 
at an auditorium. : 


A Roman Entablature. 


illustration shows a fragment of the entablature 
1¢ Temple of Antoninus and Faustina, which 
ected A.D. 160 by Antoninus Pius and dedicated 
Senate, on his death, to himself and his wife, 
ere deified. The vestibule of the temple, com- 
eight Corinthian pillars of green cipollino sup- 
Z an architrave and part of the cella, still 
S. 
Demidoff Monument. 


monument, in the cemetery of Pére Lachaise, 
3 to the memory of Elizabeth de Demidoff (born 
ss of Strogonoff). wife of the Chamberlain to 
ir of that time—1818. It is set up upon a mound, 
vault within. The sarcophagus is a copy of an 
sone. Allis of Carrara marble. Jaunet was the 
ct, and Schwind executed the carving. 


position from St. Georges Hall, Liver pool. 


drawing reproduced is by Mr. H. Chalton 
aw, a student at the Liverpool School of Archi- 


House at Mantes. 

This 1s an especially pleasing example from Krafft’s 
collection of late eighteenth and early nineteenth 
century houses in and around Paris. It offers a striking 
illustration of the charm of architectural shapes and 
planning; the treatment of the dining-room in the 
centre and the oval salon being very noteworthy. Inci- 
dentally one observes, as in other examples of the same 
period, the curious placing of a bedroom opening off 
the dining-room. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


The Individuality of Towns. 
To the Editors of THE ARCHITECTS’ AND BUILDERS’ 
JOURNAL. 

S1rRs,— Wherein does “ The Individuality of Towns” 
consist? Mr. Barry Parker, I see, gives this title to 
a lecture he delivered at Birmingham University ; 
and one’s first impression of it is that it is a very 
happy title, forming an excellent text for fruitful dis- 
course. Of course, as Mr. Parker implies, the 
individuality of the town should be respected by the 
town-planner. An excellent general principle, no 
doubt; but how to observe it? Sometimes it would 
be more honoured in the breach; for the individuality 
of certain towns that could be named is mainly repro- 
bate, and to “ maintain ” it would be like compounding 
a felony. But while there are evidently some few 
occasions for a rather ruthless suppression of undesir- 
able individuality (otherwise there would be no 
necessity for the town jail!), there are, it is to be hoped, 
very many more for the sympathetic regard to which 
Mr. Parker does well to give prominence, lest town- 
planning get too exclusively into the hands of the 
engineer, with whom sympathy of this kind is not 
reputedly a passionate obsession. 

I am by no means suggesting the elimination of the 
civil engineer. In the larger schemes of town-planning 
there is much work that he alone can do; but I think 
that when it comes to a question of who should direct 
such work, the answer should be, the architect, he being 
far better qualified than the civil engineer to show a 
reasonable regard for the individuality of towns. 


Bona) 


A Suggestion for Cheap Cottage Building. 
To the Editors of THE ARCHITECTS’ AND BUILDERS’ 
JOURNAL. 

S1rs,—Allow me, as one who has a little interest in 
architecture, to make a suggestion. 

I have had great interest in reading your journal 
each week and upon reading Mr. Thomas Potter’s 
article, “Some Salient Factors of the Cottage 
Problem” (March 10), the following idea came to me: 

About two years ago I visited Stratford-on-Avon, 
and while there I saw over the Harvard House, in one 
of the rooms of which part of the wall was cut away, 
showing the construction. Near this was an example of 
modern lath and plaster showing the superiority of the 
old work over the modern work, and I was much sur- 
prised to note that the core of the wall of the old house 
was a very humble wattle fencing, but of such strength 
and stability as to make it equal to my thinking to a 
moderately thick stone wall. 

My idea is this: would it not be possible to build 
cottages and small houses in the same manner, namely, 
have the core of a substantial wattle fencing, com- 
parable to the specimen mentioned above, with a thick 
coating of plaster inside and out, but have on the 
outside a facing of brickwork ; would not such a cottage 
be not only stronger in every way but also, and this is 
the point I want to emphasise, would it not cost much 
less and not only cost less but perhaps cottages a little 
larger could be built ? 


Clifton. CHARLES BURRIS. 
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LIFE IN AN AMERICAN SCHOOL OF ARCHITECTURE. 


[SPECIALLY CONTRIBUTED BY ARTHUR STURGES HILDEBRAND. ] 


HE American public has, in general, no idea of 
how an architect is made. Even when he 1s 
made, he is but little understood, for an architect 

is regarded as a difficult character in whom there is a 
constant struggle between opposite tendencies ; hes 
partly an artistic mathematician, and partly a mathe- 
matical artist. To reconcile these tendencies, and to 
unify them in himself, is the task of the architectural 
student during four years of close application and 
exhausting work, tempered by the happiness which 
comes from work done in enthusiasm. The school 
makes of him the greatest demands that he has ever 
had to face, claiming every moment of his time and 
interest, but, if the student does not drop out from loss 
of health or diminution of enthusiasm, he can look back 
on his school-days as the happiest of his life. All 
school-days have a charm when recollection has 
softened their unhappinesses and dispelled the illusion 
of their drudgery, but architectural school-days are 
better than others. 

The freshman gets little happiness from the begin- 
ning. New York swallows him, and the school absorbs 
him. He begins in a huge and hurrying city and in a 
pitiless driving institution which has as its main objec- 
tive the unbelievable transformation of the timid 
amateur into a professional architect. On his way to 
school he pauses a moment before a shop window 
containing an impressionistic painting of wet leaves 
blown across a garden path, and he shudders at his own 
responsibility. [urning away, he sees a huge vermilion 
frame towering against the blue, swarming with 
clambering men—one throws sputtering hot rivets in 
trails of sparks to another who stands on a dizzy plat- 
form to catch them in a bucket—and in the midst of the 
roaring activity he catches a glimpse of a little man in 
his shirt-sleeves with a roll of blue prints under his 
arm. There is endless discouragement in these two 
evidences of the extremes which must eventually 
harmonise within him; he does not know whether the 
school will make of him an artist in a velvet jacket, 
painting gloriously the brown avenues of the Luxem- 
bourg Gardens, or will put the emphasis on the man 
with the blue prints, whom imagination pictures work- 
ing late at night over difficult problems of foundations 
and roof-trusses. He enters the frigid dignity of the 
unsympathetic university buildings as raw material 
enters a machine. 

As the freshman climbs the stairs through the odours 
of the department of chemistry, which occupies 
the lower floors of the building, he welcomes 
the casts of ornament which are hung on_ the 
walls, for they seem to define practical limits 
to the knowledge he must achieve. There is a 
row of drawings hanging on a rack in the middle of 
the corridor. Their faultless excellence fils him with 
terror. Incredulous, he makes a reverent examination 
to see if those balusters are real, or only drawings, and 
his soul oozes from his boots as he sees the shadows 
cast on every one. The hall is full of these inhumanly 
clever things. | Heart-sick and miserable, he turns 
away, and timidly joins a group of other freshmen who 
stand talking beside a plaster model of the Parthenon. 
They also are discussing the drawings, laughing for 
very misery at their own lack of ability. One, whom 
the rest call Frog, says “Hullo!” God bless you, 
Frog! Life has begun again. 

The first day the freshman receives his schedule of 
work. The Director is a kind, fatherly man, who seems 
not to be embarrassed at the freshman’s ignorance nor 
surprised at his timidity. There are ten hours a week 
of lectures in the history of architecture and ornament, 
and decorative design, with the afternoons free for 


drawing. This sounds human and possible: the { 
man feels braver. The group in the atelier gro 
size and confidence; their conversation assun 
technical air as they talk of materials and instrun 
ot “freehand,” “elements,” and “shadows.” A 
close of the afternoon they have become sufhe 
organised to draw lots for tables, and a few weak: 
arise, and stories of prophecy as to what is to be 
of us all in the days to come, as the boards anc 
trestles are arranged. A glorious and heart-war 
feeling of friendship reassures the timid group 
prepares it to face the inevitable, merciless pr 
[he drawings on the wall are still of a distre 
excellence, and not in the least understood, but e 
siasm for the common work has bound eye: 
together. They go to their rooms happy and eas 
begin: In the evening, a group goes to the “N 
exulting in their fresh young greenness and 
emotions, thinking of the atelier between the bor 
of the variety, and chattering together as if the 
been born in this estate. The future seems a won 
adventure. The process which is to absorb then 
for these four years, making them forget even th 
immediate purpose of becoming architects, has b 
None of the upper classmen have come—we ve 
to peep into their atelier at the other end of the 
ing; we explore the library, and stand in awe | 
the rows of books which men have written of ‘ 
profession. The first lecture is a thrilling experi 
class begins with the long roll-call which is to be 
so familiar. We take industrious notes—later sc 
—of the beginnings of Assyrian ornament, and 
queer, misshapen drawings of early Egyptian 
One lecturer is quiet and confidential, seeming t 
our ignorance under his protection, another fier 
exacting, putting us on our own responsibility 
whether we sink or swim in this struggle. Eztl 
these attitudes makes for courage. We hurry 
atelier to begin our first “ Order plate.” Oh, the 
we take and the labour we expend on the 1 
Order, working for days on a smudged and § 
drawing which can hardly be recognised. We sa‘ 
resent the professor’s comment of “ What’s this 
to be?” as he walks between our tables, a1 
measure and smudge and blot the harder. Ink-s 
and brushes appear, and we strive to learn the 
washes, flat and graded, to the despair of the 
classmen who try to show us, taking the brushe: 
our hands. There are days of alternate joy andg 
sometimes the drawing is good, and we 
encouraged, and we are proud, and stop work a 
earlier, but often it seems as if Fin arew bet 
Frog laid a smoother wash, or that Georg 
shadows with more certainty. We fight to keep. 
work that has fallen behind, and fight each ot 
surpass in skill, making no progress to pay f 
unrelenting toil. Yet the upper class-men tell 1 
we do not know what work is like—wait till we: 
Design ! | 
Word goes from one to another that there a 
Elements plates to be done before Christmas. 
think of all the back work in shadows, all the fre 
we have neglected, all the washes, all the lectu 
must attend. We decide to protest, and su 
petition, which is, of course, rejected, resulting ¢ 
a speech from the Director, in which he tells us t 
do not know what work is like. We decide to! 
and no one hands in his Doric Order on th 
assigned. This earns us an extra plate to d 
penance. We go back to work with sullen dete 
tion; sometimes every man of us stays at his o 
five o’clock, using up our surplus energy in thun 


| 
| 
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races around the Parthenon. Somehow all the 
is accomplished, and we are revived to a gleam of 
ssiasm at the knowledge that we are to make 
‘red drawings of the Orders after the holidays. 
'the first exhibition of sketches by the upper 
's, who take Design, we are plunged again in 
it, We feel that we can never equal this work; 
the drawings which received no award, hanging 
yether in an ignomuinious group labelled “ stung,” 
far beyond our reach. ‘Vhere is nothing for it 
-work harder and to have more stool-races. The 
roblem in Design is hung in the hall for our dis- 
zement. Slowly and by imperceptible changes, 
eshman begins to take heart. We become proud 
conversation 1s sprinkled with professional terms 
criticise, in low tones. the drawings hung in the 
we begin to notice variations in the quality of the 
; which is our inspiration. We feel that we shall 
' stung when we submit our first problem, but 
ds we can produce something that will be recog- 
as an attempt, and an improvement on our 
ituselessness. Meanwhile our Order plates, and 
‘nd work, and shadows, and elements, and 
’s, continue to drive us. 
the approach of warmer weather work becomes 
lifficult ; we incline more towards the artistic side, 
zit more harmonious with the moods of spring. 
ver is steely blue and misty as it flows below the 
des on the other shore, and students sit in idle 
; before the open windows to watch the ice drift 
h the current. 
_the year is gone before we know it, and we 
‘that all the work is done, though we often wake 
4t in horror at its inefficiency, and the summer 
nations are over, though at the time the seats 
sarder and the slow hours slower as we write and 
ind cast shadows and pray. The atelier has a 
andoned look, with the tables pushed aside, and 
‘ols piled in a corner ; the good year is over. We 
ur summer work to think of, for each student 
work six weeks in an architect’s office as a 
ary part of the school routine. It seemed as if 
ild never find places to work. Fin went to thirty- 
ices in that broiling June weather, and at last 
a place where he was the only draughtsman, 
yoy and manager combined, at a dollar a day. 
d stories to tell when we came back to school in 
fumn--Frog the least of a force of eighty, Fin 
vatest of a force of one. 
egan our second year with high hopes, for the 
'dge that our work in design was to be a source 
ging fear in our successors lent dignity to our 
€ were eager to begin and eager for every 
»f information on the subject. There were two 
< problems—d#rojers, for which we were allowed 
vo to six weeks, and esguzsses, which took ten 
| On a Projet there were three awards—a 
on,” counting three points, and a “special 
1” and “medal,” each giving an additional 
‘The esguisses gave a point for a “ mention,” and 
itional point for the other two awards. The 
nme of a projet was given to us on the morning 
'tch day”; in the evening we submitted a sketch 
seneral scheme with which we intended to meet 
juirements of the program. The sketch was 
vorked out in final form during the succeeding 
_ £in esguisse was issued, studied, drawn up, and 
‘d within ten hours. The course in Design was 
/ im three degrees—Elementary, Intermediate, 
dvanced Design—occupying, in general, the 
third, and fourth years in school. 
‘Ss an important day for us when we took the 
for our first problems. Our ideals and 
asm were ahead of our ability—it must be so, 
- 1S empty—and the subject of a library door- 
‘med beneath our enthusiasm, though it proved 
beyond our ability. But we did not know this 


on sketch-day when we produced our ideas. All of us 
disregarded the advice of those who had gone before 
us, and insisted on making our sketches so definite that 
we were bound hand and foot to the hasty and unin- 
telligent scheme which first occurred to us. Later we 
learned the trick of showing the sketches which might 
be interpreted as almost anything—we learned to draw 
windows which might be square-headed or arched; to 
put in lines which might be clouds or a dome; to scrawl 
masses which might be groups of statuary or shrubbery 
—and we saw that if drawn with careful haste, poplar 
trees might be turned into columns, and columns into 
poplar trees. But these were subsequent developments. 
In our early days we despised vague sketches as the 
last resort of the unskilled; we even hated clever 
renderings, though none of us was capable of clever- 
ness, and we often rejected the advice of our critics 
because it seemed to conflict with what we were 
pleased to call our individuality. Since we were too 
young to invent, our designs were usually hopelessly 
conventional. Our inventions would have been more 
horrible still. 


But there was no lack of earnestness; we worked 
hard on the problem, taking it to lectures and to meals 
and to bed with us, changing and redrawing a thousand 
times till the last week of the problem found us still in 
pursuit of the artistic ideal which always kept ahead of 
our efforts. The problem was due on Saturday at six 
—Monday we made our stretches and began our final 
drawings. On Thursday morning most of us were 
ready to ink, but a charrette was inevitable because we 
worked so slowly. We drew furiously all day, in a 
panic of fear that we might not finish, stopping only to 
dream of the points we were to acquire as a reward. 
Three of us worked all night in Billy’s room, visited 
every three or four hours by our comrades from 
adjacent rooms for relaxation and cigarettes. The 
boards were propped up on chair backs, the light was 
poor, the air nearly opaque with smoke, the dawn 
terribly cold and grey. We cast shadows and lettered 
the titles while the birds were chirping. It was useless 
to try to render ; every colour looked yellow. We took 
baths and went to breakfast, carrying our boards back 
to the atelier to finish. We rendered all day, carefully 
at first, and later in utter abandon, as the misery of the 
unsatisfying result unfolded itself before us, for this 
was our first charrette, and we had not yet learned to 
try up to the very last ; we were too anxious for any- 
thing which would release us. At six we handed in 
our drawings, resolved never to be caught again on 
charrette, utterly relieved to be finished, ashen and 
pale-eyed. But after thirty-three hours of work, we 
found that we could not sleep at once—the sense of 
relief was too great; we found an underlying enthu- 
siasm in our freedom, and spent the evening 
at the “Nemo,” laughing weakly at the stale jokes 
and slap-stick comedy. This let us down to a mere 
heart-breaking fatigue. Our last waking thought was 
—“it 1s over.” 

On Wednesday our drawings were judged. We 
gathered around the Tin House door while the jury 
were deciding, and we rushed past them when the door 
was opened, to find our drawings and know our awards. 
The three of us who had worked all night in Billy’s 
room were stung—there was a cross in red chalk on 
the corner of our mounts to tell us that our charrette 
had been so much time thrown away. We turned away 
with tears. Oh, it was a galling defeat to face! There 
was no consolation, no relief from the bitterness of 
spirit which possessed us, until a night’s sleep and a 
day’s reflection showed us that we had learned much— 
the next problem was our chance to prove it. Our 
enthusiasm could not be permanently chilled. Satur- 
day we took the sketch for the next problem, 
courageous in the knowledge that there was always 
another chance. 

(To be concluded.) 
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ENGLISH CHURCH MONUMENTS. 


At last week’s meeting of the Royal 
Institute of British Architects Mr. James 


Williams read a paper on “ English 
Church Monuments.” With the aid of 


numerous lantern slides, he showed in 
great detail the development of the sepul- 
chral monument throughout the centuries. 
As regards effigies in metal, he expressed 
the opinion that perhaps no church could 
show a more complete and beautiful series 
than Westminster Abbey, the earliest being 
those representing Henry III. (d. 1292) 
and Queen Eleanor (d. 1291). A feature 
of the fourteenth century was the table 
tomb with lofty spiral canopy, like those 
of Edward II. at Gloucester and Sir Hugh 
Despencer at Tewkesbury. Early in this 
century the engraved figure on plates of 
brass of Flemish origin appeared compet, 
ing with the carved and painted efhgy, 
but all continued in use together. Wall 
tablets, comparatively rare in medizval 
times, had an example in that of Godfrey 
Foljambe, in Bakewell Church. 

The fifteenth century was notable for 
the number and richness and great variety 
of its monuments. The triple-arched, 
canopied, recessed tomb with bold 
cornice was a common form, and a special 
feature of the centurv was the develop- 
ment of chantry chapels in great numbers. 

Late Gothic work was well illustrated by 
the magnificent chantry chapel of Prince 
Arthur, eldest son of Henry VII., in Wor- 
cester Cathedral, showing the rich and re- 
dundant tracery of the windows and wall 
panelling, the small carved and canopied 
inches which cover the piers, and the 
heraldic shields and decoration which fill 
the panels and ornament the cornices. 
Other instances were Bishop Alcock’s 
chantry at Ely, that of Bishop Fox at Win- 
chester, and the great chapel of Henry VII. 
at Westminster. The final development 
of Gothic, as seen on the monument, re- 
sulted in a great display of mechanical 
skill; this appeared in the repetition of 
familiar details and ornament, all wrought 
in harmony with the upright and_hori- 
zontal lines of the panelled tracery and 
the canopied niche. Never-had the carver 
such an opportunity as the chantry chapel 
and monument provided in filling the 
riches and furnishing the sculptured sub- 
jects and carved ornament for cornice and 
string. Equal scope was there for the 
painter in covering the free spaces of vault 
and panel and the whole monument with 
glowing colour. 

Mr. Williams went on to describe the 
decline of Gothic art in the middle of the 
sixteenth century in favour of the Classic 
style, and said both the Dutch and Italian 
influence played a great part in the pro- 
duction of many monuments of Classic 
character in the seventeenth century. 
Eventually, chiefly through the works of 
Inigo Jones and those of Christopher 
Wren, John Webb, Hawksmoor, and 
Vanbrugh, Roman architecture was fully 
introduced into this country. Most of the 
architects designed sepulchral monuments 
or worked in conjunction with sculptors 
and monumental masons. An enormous 
number of Classic monuments, of widely 
different merit, had been put up, all more 
or less interesting from the human as well 
as the architectural point of view. 

Monumental sculpture, however, became 
strangely altered from its original purpose 
and fell from its high estate. In the best 
periods of Gothic art the carved effigy 
was treated conventionally. as an impor- 
tant accessory to the design of the monu- 
ment. To attempt an actual copy in 
sculpture of a deceased person was never 
intended, the limitations in the use of all 


materials were freely acknowledged, and 
the desire was to give an ideal representa- 
tion of the figure, in an architectural set- 
ting, and as part of a mcnumental scheme. 
This simple and beautiful unity of purpose, 
which distinguished the best work of the 
thirteenth century, gradually gave place 
in monumental art to an expression of the 
pride of life, when the dignity and gran- 
deur of office and position was ostenta- 
tiously displaved. Originally most of the 
sculptured effigies were represented peace- 
fully lying with folded hands, as if in 
prayer; in later times the attitude mate- 
rially changed, the figure being shown 
restlessly reclining with the head sup- 
ported upon the right hand and arm. 
Some, as if very uneasy, are sitting up 
wide awake; others eventually appear 
standing upright, gaily attired, and look- 
ing round on the world again. 

In conclusion Mr. Williams said, with 
reference to the monuments which were 
being put up in our churches, more espe- 
cially in Westminster Abbey and in the 
cathedrals, it was high time some strong 
protest were made. If a memorial must 
be erected “inside” the church a small 
tablet should in most cases answer the pur- 
pose. The churchyard, however, offered 
the least objectionable alternative; but 
here the monotonous display of hundreds 
of white crosses and tombstones all of the 
same type showed to what depths the 
public taste had sunk. In the case of 
Westminster Abbey, crowded as it was 
with tombs, it was a disgrace that more 
were being allowed to be put up. Various 
reasonable suggestions had been made to 
meet the requirements for monuments, 
when of a national character, and these 
ought to receive the immediate attention 
of the responsible authorities. |The old 
cathedrals and churches were too precious 
to be further invaded and disturbed by 
any modern productions. An exception, 
perhaps, might be claimed, with reluc- 
tance, for such a masterly work as the 
beautiful monument by Alfred Stevens, one 
of the greatest sculptors and painters of 
modern times, erected in memory of the 
Duke of Wellington in St. Paul’s Cathe: 
dral. It worthily illustrated the best tradi- 
tions of both Classic architecture and 
sculpture, and might be compared with the 
works of the most noted Italian artists. 

Discussion. 

Mr. Arthur Keen, in proposing a vote of 
thanks, said he had been impressed by the 
admirable manner in which the almost in- 
finite possibilities of Gothic detail had been 
illustrated. In all the examples shown 
there was no evidence of conscious effort 
or striving after originality. It illustrated 
the amazing scope for variety and differ- 
ence of conception in Gothic design, 
although he was not going to prophesy that 
our next great revival would be a Gothic 
one. Another thing that occurred to hiio 
was that what they had seen served 
refute what was once an almost standing 
criticism of Gothic decorative detail, 
namely, that it used the features of con- 
structional work falsely in decoration. The 
examples they had seen showed construc- 
tional features freely used in an entirely 
decorative sense, but in all cases with such 
judgment and right feeline that criticism 
failed. Further, he thought that many of 
the fine qualities of these monuments were 
due particularly to the fact that the men 
who made them were also the men 
who designed them. Again, the distin- 
cuishing characteristic of the mediaval 
sculptors was their truthfulness. In every 
sense they represented what was current 
at the time ; hence the great value of their 
work now. 

Mr. Lawrence Weaver, seconding the 
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motion, said he was particularly in 
in the Foljambe wall tablet in B 
Church. In view of the fact that wi 
have to rut up a large number of 
rials, and there was no room for 
ments in the churches, these wou 
to take the form of wall tablets, ¢ 
that at Bakewell was one of the 
he was acquainted with. He belie 
original of the wall tablet was the 
at first, removal of the semi-effigi 
slab from the floor of the churel 
wall in order to make room. Her 
more study had not been devotec 
memorials of the seventeenth an 
teenth centuries, and said it would 
resting to find how far and wi 
result the Baroque movement in 
English memorials. 


A SUSSEX MEMORIAL 


Recently the Duke of Norfolk, 
Lieutenant of the County, uny 
memorial to the High Sheriffs of 
which has been placed in the co 
the County Hall at Lewes, and 
the whole length of the wall from 
of the main staircase to the count 
ber. It is made of best Austrian o 
carvings in limewood of a flora) 
the light-coloured wood upon t 
‘background displaying the d 
advantage. At the top of the1 
there is a centre-piece forming 
depicting the Sussex coat-of-arms, 
mounted by a visor. There a 
panels, three on each side of 
elaborate centre, one of which | 
reserved for the most recent Sheri 
names, which are in gilt, appear. 
names of the Sovereigns in who 
they held office, and these are ins 
ribbon scrolls. The Sheriffs d 
1129, in the reign of Henry I.,1 
present time. The cost of the r 
about £400, has been borne by 
former High Sheriffs. The de 
made in the County Surveyor’s 
ment, and the joinery, carving, 
struction have been carried out 
Godfrey Garrad, of Eastbourne. 


DAMAGE TO ROADS BY 
MOTORS. 

In view of the complaints wl 
been made as to damage caused 
by certain classes of heavy motors 
motives, the President of the Loc: 
ment Board has appointed a sm 
committee to inquire into the : 
of the existing requirements wi 
to the construction of these ve 
cluding weights on wheels, width 
diameters of wheels, etc. 

The terms of reference are: 
sider the law and regulations r 
the construction and use of roa 
tives and heavy motor-cars | 
Britain, and to report what am 
if any, are desirable.”’ | 

The committee will consist ¢ 
Shortt, K.C.. M.P. (chairman) 
G. G. Asher, W.S., Mr. P_ M. Cr 
M.1.C.E., Mr. H. H. a 
A.M‘I.C.E., Mr. E. Jam 
M.E.C.E,; “Mr.” J. “Ea 
A.M.I.C.E., and Mr. J. Willm 
with Mr. R. J. Simpson, of - 
Government Board, as secretary: 

It is understood that a Joint 5 
mittee to consider questions fr 
contributions by motor omnibu 
cost of road maintenance is als 
plated. 
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UIRIES ANSWERED. 


| Plaster * pce wing 

hucks) writes: ‘‘ The plaster on the 
ind ceilings of a house have been 
| some eight months now, and small 
‘ise up and flake off, and the sur- 
!somes pitted. The ceilings have 
Istempered, but the walls have not 


thing on them yet, and the blow- 
‘urs in both. How long is the 
ig’? likely to continue? Please 


‘e lime in the plaster changes in 
carbonate of lime, but until this 
‘is effected trouble similar to that 
led by the querist commonly occurs 


e use of insufficiently burnt or 
‘se unsuitable lime, which does not 
roperly. ny after-treatment is 


less fortuitous, but it might be 
4e to experiment with a remedy 
sometimes attended with success— 
the application of a wash of much- 
ysulphuric acid—sav a_ tablespoon- 
pach quart of water—which will 
ithe free lime to sulphate of lime 
| perhaps prevent further mischief. 
ily, we do not put much faith in 


jemedies. Properly constituted 
idoes not ‘“‘ blow ’’ to any appre- 
ixtent. Approved chalk lime, free 


amps, flares, or core, should be 
)d the plaster should be run at least 
i before used, but these conditions 
often ignored, with the result that 

lime asserts itself very. disagree- 
low long it will continue to do so 
'on the extent to which the matur- 
ess was neglected. 


Be eee Lights. 


“writes: ‘‘ 1 should be glad of your 
respect to ancient lights shown by 
mying diagram. The adjoining 

is a dwelling- house in a rather 
ighbourhood, ‘and is occupied at 
oy three families. The bathroom 
of the adjoining premises is at 
'covered with coloured paper in 
1 of stained glass, thus blocking 
msiderable amount of light. As 
seen from the section, the roof of 
{ extension comes well below an 
| 45 degrees drawn upwards from 
om glass line of this window, but 
the light be interfered with, the 
| paper can be removed. The only 
ndow which might be robbed of a 
imount of oe is the sitting-room 

but here again the whole “of the 
it has ay: been blocked out by 


ud Present 


Sitling Room 


Grand Floor Plan 


ANCIENT LIGHTS.—CLIENT’S 


First Floor Plan 


EXISTING 


my client’s scullery and w.c., and it is very 
doubtfui if the proposed extension would 
cause the light to be diminished. In my 
own mind I have little doubt that when the 
proposed extension is carried out, and the 
whole of the side wall coloured white, the 
rooms in the adjoining property will get 
just as much light as they do at present, and 
a good bit more by removing the coloured 
paper from the glass.’’ 

—I conclude that it is not contested that 
all the windows shown on the drawings of 
the adjoining property have been in exist- 
ence twenty-years, and are therefore justly 
entitled to be regarded as ‘‘ ancient lights. ’’ 
The obstructions (coloured paper, etc.) 
which the adjoining owner (or his tenant) 
has himself placed to the lighting of his 
premises have nothing to do with the 
question, except, perhaps, as evidence 
showing that, at present, he enjoys more 
light, or publicity, then he has any need of. 
He mz ay, of course, remove these obstruc- 
tions at any moment. ‘There is no doubt 
that to a certain extent the access of light 
to his two bedrooms and the bathroom on 
the first floor, as well as to his sitting-room, 
pantry, passage, and kitchen on the § ground 
floor, will be affected by the raising “of the 
adjoining premises; but I am of opinion 
that the injury will not be sufficie ently 
material to entitle him to any redress by 
legal process. The ‘“‘ angle of 45 degrees 
test,’ though useful in practice, has never 
been complete ‘ly upheld in a Court of Law 
—the ‘injurious affecting ’’ of one’s light 
must be material and not sentimental, and 
regard must be had to the purpose for 
which ihe room, in particular question, is 
ordinarily employed; the sitting-room and 
kitchen are then the vital points in this 
scheme. Were I the adjoining owner I 
should i) you to paint your external wall 
white, or better still to use white glazed 
paces ae I should then be quite con- 
tent. Whv not consult your neighbour 
before commencing work ? Ease 


OBITUARY. 


Commendatore Walter Crane, R.W.S. 

Commendatore Walter Crane, R.W.S., 
who died on Sunday evening, March 14, as 
a private patient in Horsham Cottage 
Hospital, was born in Liverpool on 
August 15, 1845, the second son of Mr. 
Thomas Crane, artist, of Chester, who, as 
a student of ihe Royal Academy in 1825 
was awarded one of its medals. When 
Walter was twelve years old his parents 
removed to London. At the age of sixteen 
he exhibited in the Royal Academy of 1862 


‘As Proposed 


Ailchen 


PROPERTY. BLACK; CLIENT'S 


ADJOINING PROPERTY, HATCHED. 


MARCH 24, 


Ground Floor Plan 


PROPOSED 


1915. 14] 


‘The Lady of Shalott.” For three years 


he was apprenticed to W. J. Linton, with 
whom he learnt to draw upon the wood. 
His first illustrated book, “The New 
Forest,” appeared in 1863. In 1889 he was 
elected an Associate of the Royal Water 
Colour Society, and in the same year 


received, at Paris, a silver medal for 
‘The Diver.”? In 1895 he was awarded 
the silver medal of the Society of 
Arts for his lecture on “ Applied Arts and 
their Relation to Common Life,” and a 
gold medal at Munich for his ‘‘ Chariots 
ot the Hours.” At Paris, in 1900, he was 
awarded a gold medal for mural tile 
design ; and he gained a gold medal and 
grand prize at the Milan International 
Exhibition of 1906. He illustrated many 
books for children, several of Shake- 
speare’s plays, and drew innumerable 
frontispieces, head and tail pieces, and 
other decorative designs, for 
books. Among ‘his chief paintings are 
“The Renascence of Venus,” now in the 
Tate Gallery ; “ The Fate of Persephone,” 
which went to the national collection at 
Karlsruhe ; and the “Bridge of Life,” 
which is familiar in engravings. His 
principal decorations are mentioned in 
this week’s editorial pages, where also is 
given an appreciation of his carecr. He 
was the author of several books and of 
Many magazine articles on art and 
sociology. He was named Commendatore 
of the Order of the Royal Crown of It ily 
in 1903; and his own portrait, painted by 
himself, has been placed in the Uffizr 
Gallery. 


scores of 


Mr. Fames Fennings. 

Mr. James Jennings, builder and con- 
tractor, of 108, Whitechapel Road, and 
Sidcup, Kent, who died recently, was pro- 
bably the oldest tradesman in White- 
chapel, and was the grandson of the 
founder of the business, which was esta- 
blished in 1810 at 5, Union Street, being 


So 
transferred to the present address forty- 
eight years ago. Mr. Jennings was 


seventy-four years of age and leaves three 
daughters and one son, Mr. James H. Jen- 
nings, who has conducted the business for 
many years, and will continue, of course 
to carry it on. 


Mr. Henry F. Rossiter. 

Mr. Henry J. Rossiter, of the Grange, 
Bishopworth, who died on February 26, at 
the age of sixty-four, after a long illness, 
began business as a builder in Bristo! 
many years ago, and erected several ele- 
mentary schools, and also the Convales- 
cent Home at Durdham Down, which was 
opened by Queen Victoria. 


First Floor Flan. 


EXTENSIONS, PLAIN. 
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SOCIETIES AND _ INSTITUTIONS. 


French and English Gothic. 

An interesting comparison of the cathe- 
drals of Amiens and Salisbury—two con- 
temporaneous buildings which are fre- 
quently regarded as typical of the Gothic 
architecture of France and England 
respectively—was given to the members of 
the Sheffield Society of Architects and 
Surveyors by Mr. J. R. Wigfull. Mr. 
A. F. Watson presided. The lecturer said 
it was often claimed that Gothic architec- 
ture originated in France and that Eng- 
land borrowed it, but later investigation 
seemed to show that there was a separate 
development in each _ country. The 
English might have borrowed from the 
French to a slight extent, but not in the 
wholesale manner that had been sug- 
gested. With the assistance of a series of 
slides from his own photographs, Mr. Wig- 
full took his hearers in detail through the 
two cathedrals, comparing the buildings 
externally and internally. They were 
both commenced in the year 1220, and they 
are practically the same length, but the 
width and height of Amiens are very much 
the greater of the two. Mr. Wigfull was 
heartily thanked, on the motion of Mr. 
1 B. Mitchell-Withers, seconded by Mr. 
W. J. Hale, supported by Councillor 
Fenton and Mr. H. L. Paterson. 


Architecture in North America. 

The lecturer at the usual meeting of the 
Leicester Society of Architects at the 
Rooms in St. Martin’s East, last week, was 
Mr. George Nott, A.R.I.B.A., who gave 
an interesting address upon some recent 
architecture in North America. Mr. 
Charles Kempson, the president, was in 
the chair. Mr. Nott briefly traced the 
architectural tradition of North America, 
and alluded to the influences at work in 
the present day, referring especially to the 
progress made towards the development 
of a national style of architecture. Turn- 
ing to Canada, the lecturer spoke of the 
effect of climatic conditions upon the 
architecture in that colony, and dealt with 
the special influences at work in Canadian 
architecture. The subsequent discussion 
was ‘shared -by Mri Buc]: -Fletcher, Mr. 
Harris, and Mr. Brand, and on the 
motion of Mr. Turner, seconded by Mr. 
Herbert, a hearty vote of thanks was 
accorded the lecturer. 


Bridlington Master Builders 
Association. 

At a meeting of the Bridlington Master 
Builders’ Association last week Mr. E. H. 
Harper, Central Chambers, was appointed 
secretary in succession to Mr. J. W. 
Wilson, who has resigned after five years’ 
service. Mr. F. W. Martindale presided. 
A resolution was passed putting on record 
the capable manner in which Mr. Wilson 
had performed his duties, and it was 
decided to present him with a fountain 
ven from the members. A subscription 
list was onened on behalf of the Belgian 
Builders’ Relief Fund. 


The Development of London. 

The third annual general meeting of the 
London Society was held on March o at 
the Royal Society of Arts. The Earl of 
Plymouth, who presided, in moving the 
adoption of the report, said that the object 
of the Society was to turn the gifts which 
Providence had given them to such nur- 
noses as would be most useful and help- 
ful at the present time. They were trying 
to find a way of doing more useful work 
than was originally in the general pro- 
gramme. They were copying the example 


set at the time of the French Revolution, 
when during that time a great deal of the 
rebuilding of Paris was conceived and defi- 
nitely set on paper. The Society had 
engaged a number of professional men 
who were sufferers by the war to prepare 
plans for the future development of Lon- 
don. Sir Aston Webb described some of 
the work of the Society, particularly, with 
regard to improvements in South London, 
the rebuilding of Charing Cross Bridge 
and the station, and the extension of 
London arterial roads. 


NEWS ITEMS, 


Change of Title and Address. 

We are informed that the (U.K.) Winget 
Concrete Machine Co., Ltd., have decided 
to shorten the name of the company to 
Winget, Ltd., and that they have taken 
more commodious and central London 
offices at 25, Victoria Street, Westminster, 
S.W. The head offices are at 5, Star 
Buildings, Newcastle-on-Tvne. 


Photographic Records of Reims 
Cathedral. 

Mr. A. S. Walker, speaking at the 
Y.M.C.A., Tottenham Court Road, said 
that Reims Cathedral had been photo- 
graphed practically inch by inch by a 
photographer who loved the structure, and 
any restoration of the building would only 
be possible from these photographs, as no 
other detailed record had been preserved. 


100,000 Two-Roomed Houses for France. 


British Columbia millmen have been 
asked to bid on a contract for 500,000,000 
feet of lumber to be used in constructing 
100,000 two-roomed houses in France 
(says the American Consul-General at 
Vancouver). The houses are to be built 
at Government expense for the use of 
people who have lost their houses and 
other property in the war. 


Boston Towers Re-Built. 
Reopening services have been held at 
the Boston Wesleyan Church on comple- 
tion of the work of re-building the towers. 
It had been found that the towers were 
subsiding and Sir Francis Fox reported 
that their re-building on a pile foundation 
was necessary. The towers were accord- 
ingly taken down stone by stone, new 
foundations made, and then the stonework 
was replaced in its original position. The 

cost of this work has been £3,000. 


Wages Movement. 

A joint meeting representative of the 
Wolverhampton branches of building 
trade operatives has been held, at which 
the following important resolution was 
passed, a copy to be sent to Mr. W. 
Vincent Vale (secretary to the Wolver- 
hampton and District Building Trades 
Employers’ Association): “ That in conse- 
quence of the greatly increased cost of 
food and other commodities, application 
be made to the Wolverhampton and Dis- 
trict Building Trades Employers’ Associa- 
tion for an increase in wages of 4S. per 
week as a war bonus towards meeting the 
increased cost of living, and that we re- 
auest the Association to receive a deputa- 
tion of the operatives at an early date.” 


Architect's Forty Years’ Service. 

At a recent meeting of the Gateshead 
Board of Guardians mention was made of 
the fact that forty years have passed away 
since Mr. Lister Newcombe, F.R.I.B.A., 
was first engaged as their architect. Mr. 
Newcombe’s first work for the guardians 


was done in 1875, and comprised ac 
and alterations to the old workh, 
Union Lane, now Coatsworth Ro 
Bensham Avenue. The subsequer 
cipal works supervised by Mr. Ney 
comprised the building of an entir¢ 
workhouse at Bensham; at Shotley 
Cottage Homes, and also the hospit 
for consumptives, and extensive bh 
for the accommodation of the aged 
and infirm. 


London County Council’s New Che 


At the meeting of the London 
Council held on March 16, M; 
Jackson was elected chairman, in 
sion to Viscount Peel. In mak; 
nomination Mr. Gilbert Johnste 
scribed Mr. Jackson as one of t 
examples of the best type of 
public men. Oxford had probabl 
him his affection for education, ar 
Oxford he passed to the study of 
of the people at Toynbee Hall. Aft 
he became a member of the School 
he was an inspector of the Board 
cation, and his services as an edu 
adviser were in demand throush 
Empire. Major Ernest Gray was 
vice-chairman and Mr. P. @& 
deputy-chairman. 


Homes for Aged Miners: Sea 


Twelve homes for aged miners, 
at New Seaham, under the auspice 
Seaham Miners’ Lodge and the | 
Aged Mineworkers’ Homes Ass 
were opened last week by Alderm 
Wilson, D.C.L., M.P. - Each eam 
tains a bedroom 14 ft. byr4 ft.,and 
room 14 ft. by 13 ft. 6 in., together 
entrance hall, scullery, pantry, etc, 
is a small ornamental garden att 
of each house, and a large kitcher 
at the rear. The homes are of on 
faced with red bricks and covered 
tiles, and each has a bay wind 
covered verandah in front. The 
mate cost—for erection only—i 
£2,100. The site was given by 
Lord Londonderry, who also gave 
tion, and the bricks were provide 
duced cost by the Londonderry C 
Limited. Councillor J. W. Claxt 
M.S.A., of the Londonderry Offic 
ham Harbour, was the archit 
Messrs. John Clark and Son, New 
the contractors. 


Dundee’s New Hospital. 


| 
: 


Dundee Women’s Hospital and 
Home, at Balgay, which was op‘ 
week, provides accommodation fo 
patients and staff. It has been | 
as a two-storey building, the admii 
portion being on the ground floor 
wards, etc., on the first floor. TI 
pal entrance is at the south-eas' 
from which a wide corridor runs t 
length of the building, giving acc 
staff sitting-rooms and bedrooms ¢ 
south and west fronts, the bath blc 

placed centrally on the north sic 

corridor. The kitchen premi 
placed at the north-east corner, \ 
laundry and  washhouse hav 
arranged to the north of the ba’ 
The patients’ bath block is placed 
to the north of the main corridor 
mediately over the ground flo) 
rooms, the fire-escape stair enter 
this block, while the north-west | 
the building has been allocated fo! 
gery, anaesthetic room, sterilisit 
-and operating theatre. The ht 
heated throughout on the low-pre 
water system. Fhe buildings | 
signed by Mr. James Findlay, ‘ 
Dundee. 
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: ARCHITECTS ON WAR_ SERVICE. 


sh this week the concluding portion Of the list of members 
Pe the Imperial Forces for the purposes of the War. 
, of its nineteen allied provincial Societies, 


of the architectural profession who have joined the various 
The list, which includes members of the Royal Institute of British 
of the Architectural Association, and of the Society of Architects, and Students of 


us Schools of Architecture recognised by the Royal Institute, contains altogether some 1,200 names, and the number is 
i ; ‘ - 


‘wart, 9th Royal Scots (Pte.). 
r 


ty 


). M., R.E. 

Se : 

BE. R., 8th Bn. Roy. Irish Rifles (2nd 
Jonald, Seaforth Highlanders. 


pe 
2., ist S. Midland Bde. Mounted F.A. 
C. F.,.R.A.M.C. (Driver). 
e, H. J. F.. Empire Bn. Royal Fusi- 
?te.). : 
., 12th Co. of London Regt. 
1ezer, 8th Royal Scots (Pte.). 
}., 12th Bn. Sherwood Foresters. 
, Pub. Schls. and Univ. Bn. Roy. Fus. 
nomure, Royal Scots. 
}. A, Sheffield Bn. York and Lancs. 


(Bertram, 5rd W. Lancs. Bde. R.F.A. 


E. V., 13th Co. of London Regt. 
J., South African Artillery. 

R., Hants Yeomanry. 

rg, F. L., ist W.R. Field Ambulance 


rege, R.E. 
| & $a A. and S. Hrs. (Capt.). 
Arthur, Lanes Hussars Yeomanry. 
Cecil, H.A.C. 
Herbert, R.E. 
»A.M.C. 
a. C., 5th S. Staffs Terr. Reserve Bn. 
= $rd Hussars (King’s Own 
y.). 
an, 6th Scottish Rifles (Lieut.). 
. Northumberland Fus. (Lieut.). 
Boyd, London Scottish. 
E., R.A.M.C. (Staff. Sgt.). 
| Sg 5th City Bn. Manchester Regt. 


J., B.C. Motor Cyclists (Corpl.). 
P, aa R.A.M.C. (T.) (Pte.) 


aeT.O. 
dfrey H, R.N.V.R. Anti-Aircraft. 
_E., Northumbrian Divn. R.E. 
.» 5th Devonshire Regt. (Capt.). 
'L., 5th Glosters (Pte.). 
_C. M., Uganda Volunteer Coy. 
RFA. 

7th West Yorks (Pte.). 

ies LOY 


J., R.N.V.R. Anti-Aircraft. 

_W., Fife and Forfar Yeomanry. 
1d M., Public Schools Corps (Pte.). 
+, Ist Monmouth Regt. (Pte.). 

_A. Bligh, 5th South Wales Bor- 
Lieut). 

hadwick, Univ. and Public Schools 
{., Univ. and Public Schools Bn. 

R., 24th Bt. London Regt. (Sec.- 


ee 
Wz G., 2nd Birmingham Bn. Roy. 
is. 
'B., 12th Co. of London (Pte.). 
H A.C 


‘les iE. ‘8th Bn. Roy. West Kent 


rnold, Hye E 

ir, Boris Horse. 

aA 

cee Home Counties’ Field Ambu- 
‘te.). 

'., Public Schls. and Univ. Bn. Roy. 


'E., Northumberlana A.S.C. 

th Bn. Black Watch. 

heer. OC. 

4, R.F.A. (Capt.). 

... Ambulance Corps (2nd Lieut.). 
ttish Horse. 

| 7th London Bde. R.F.A. (Gunner). 
'» R.N.V.R. Anti-Aircraft. 

deed, 4th FE, Anglian R.F.A. ‘Znd 


f 
jw Kingsley, Roy. W. Kent (T.). 
J., 4th Camerons, 
|G. G., City of London I.Y. 
Robt. (Lieut.). 

l., Artists’ Rifles. 

~M., 14th Co. of London (Piper). 
BN.V.R. Anti-Aircraft. 

Norman, 9th Bn. H.L.1 

A, Black Watch, 

A. G. R., London Seoltish. 
| G., Seaforth Highlanders ‘2nd 


bemg increased every day, 


Mackenzie, H. M., A.S.C. 

Mackinnon, W. 

McKinlay, Edw., 9th Bn. H.L.I. 

McLachlan, C., 12th C. of L. :Rangers) ‘Pte.). 

MacLaren, W., 7th Bn. Royal fblin Fusiliers. 

McMillan, D.8., 4th Gordons. uff 

Macnoughton, Alan G., 9th Bn. HUI. ‘Lieu:.). 

Maddock, R. H., Artists’ Rifles. 

Maddox, H. T. F., Welsh Fus. (hieut.). f 

Maitland, A. G., 3rd Bn. Scottish Rifles ‘Lieut.). 

Manlove, J. E., 6th Bn. K.O. Roy. Lancaster 
Regt. (2nd Lieut.). 

Mann, E. E., Royal Garrison Artillery. 

March, J. E., Civil Service Rifles (T.) (Pte.). 

Marks, C. G., 12th Co. of London (Rifleman). 

Marley, W. H., R.F.A. (Gunner.) 

Marchant, O., Yeomanry. 

Marshall, 8S. J., Yeomanry. 

Marshall, Univ. and Publie Schls. Bde. 

Martin, J. G., B.E. 

Martin, T. A., London Scottish. 

Martyn, Lawrence D., R.A.M. C. 

Masey, Cecil, 2nd London Bde. R.F.A. 

Mason, H. C., 5th Bn. E. Surrey Regt. (Pte.). 

Masters, W. A. H. 

Mathews, H. E., 4th Bn. R. Sussex Regt. 

Mathews, J. B., R.E. 

Matthews, B. F., Royal Artillery (2nd Lieut.). 

Matthews, Bernard T., 1st Wessex Bde. R.F.A. 

Matthews, H. E., 5th Bn. Sherwood Foresters. 

Mauchlen, R., Durham L.I. (2nd Lieut.). 

Maufe, E. Brantwood, R.N.V.R. 

Maule, H. P. G., H.A.C. (Coy. Sergt.-Major). 

Maxwell, A. E., R.E. 

May, T. W. V., 5th C of L. Rifles 

Mayell, R. Y., R.E. 

May, W. H., R.N.V.R. 

Meager, K S., A.S.C. 

Mee, C. Edward, Surrey Yeomanry. 

Meakin, F., Sheffield Bn. York and Lanes. Regt. 

Meek, George Tech. Coll. Co. H.I.I. 

Meikle, J. H., Univ. and Public Schls. Corps. 

Meikleham, D. L. 

Melhuish, J. B. 

Mercer, C. W., 4th Welsh Engineers (Lee.-Corpl.). 

Meston, F. W., 4th Gordons. 

paikars, Stanley W., Northumberland Hussars 


Milburn, William jun. 3rd Northumbrian Bde. 
R.F.A 


Millen, D., Surrey Yeomanry. 

Millen, Jas., 9th H.L.I. 

Miller, B. A., ist W. Lancs R.A.M.C. (Pte.). 

Miller, Jas., 9th H.L.I. 

Miller, Taliesin, R.A.M.C. (Pte.). 

Miller, Lockhart F., 2nd Dragoons (Pte.). 

Miller, S. R., 13th Bn. Co. of London Regt. 

Milliken, R. C., London Elec. Eng. Co. (Segt.- 
Major). 

Mills, H. E., Civil Service Rifles. 

Mills, H. G. H., 23rd Co. of London (Pte.). 

Milne, David S., Scottish Horse. 

Milne, O. P., A.S.C. (2nd Lieut.). 

Minchin, W. C., 4th Seaforth Hrs. (Pte.). 

Minnis, Arnold, W. Riding Div. R.E. (Sapper). 

Miscamnpbell, Alexander, A.S.C. 

Mitchell, C. H., 8th Bn. R. Irish Fusiliers 
(Lieut.). 

Moberley, A. H., 1st Surrey Rifles (T) (Capt.). 

Moffat, H. McL., Pals’ Bn. (Lee.-Corpl.). 

Mollison, W. A. 

Moore: KE. L., R.N. Div. Univ. and Pub. Schools 


n. 
Moore, H. E.,, R. Monmouth R.E. (Lieut.). 
Mootham. Delme G., 4th Bn. Royal Fus. 
Morgan, E. E., Glamorgan Yeomanry (Trooper). 
Morgan, G., 5th Welsh Regt. (Pte.): 

Morrey, Percy. 

Morris, —, Roy. Welsh Fus. (Pte.). 

Morter, S. P., 4th W. Lancs How. Bde. R.F.A. 
(Major). 

Moscrop, W. N. J., Durham L.I. (2nd Lieut.). 

Mountford, E. ? 

Muddell, A. R., 2nd P.S. Bn. Royal Fusiliers 
(Pte.). 

Mullins, G. T., Artists’ Rifles. 

Munro, Wm., R.H.A. 

Murchison, Malcolm. 

Murgatroyd, J. L., R. Anglesey R.E. (2nd 
Lieut.). 

Murray, J. G. W., 4th Gordons. 

Murrell, H. F., Artists’ Rifles. 

Myers, John, East African Mounted Rifles. 


Neighbour, S. W., Artists’ Rifles (Capt.). 

Newbury, J., 7th Bn. Roy. Fus. 

Newton. Francis, 2nd Div. of Cav. and Art. 
(Staff) 

Newton, F. G., Artists’ Rifles. 

Newton, W. G., Artists’ Rifles (2nd Lieut.). 

Newton-Moss, V., Artists’ Rifles. 

Nicholl, A. D., 5th Seaforth Hrs. (Pte.). 

Nicholls, C. E., O.T.C. 

Nicholls, F., O.T.C. 

Nicholson, A. I., 4th Border Regt. 

Nightingale, F. B., Artists’ Rifles. 

Nimnmo, W. Wilson, Artists’ Rifles. 

Norris, C., 7th Royal Fusiliers. 


Norris, Leslie A., 7th Royal Fusiliers. 

Norris, R., 7th Royal Fusiliers. 

Norquoy, James, 1ith Bn. Middlesex Regt. 
(Lieut.). 

Norton, J. A. 

Norton, J. S., 9th Royal Scots (Pte.), 

Notley, A. C., Artists’ Rifles. 

Oakes, Rycroft, Queen’s Westminster Rifles. 

Odell Je By REN:VeR: 

Odom, J. H., Derbyshire Yeomanry. 

O’Donoghue, R. J., H.A.C. 

Ogden, F. C., R.E. (Sapper). 

Oglesby, R. P., R.E. (Hon. Lieut.). 

OvHaraatd. kobe 

Oliver, W. G., 6th Cameron Hrs. 

Orchard, Alfred, A.S.C. (Pte.). 

Page, B. Culmer, 2nd London R.E. (Capt.). 

Page, G. M., 8S. Notts Hussars. 

Page, H. B., Fife and Forfar Yeomanry. 

Page, James, Territorials (Lieut.). 

Palmer, T. R. L., Public Sch. and Univ. Corps. 
(Lieut.). 

Palmer-Jones, W. J., R.N.V.R. Anti-Aircraft. 

Parker, E. J. C., R.E. (Sapper). 

Parker, T. L. 

Parkin, W. G., King’s Colonial Infantry. 

Parsons, H. C., R.E. 

Parsons, H. R., 5th Bn. R. Warwicks. 

Paterson, A. H. S. (Lieut.). 

Paterson, Claude, Roy. Hants Regt. (Pte.). 

Patrick, W. M., R.E. 

Paxton, James, R.N.V.R. Anti-Aircraft (C.P.O.). 

Payne, C. G. C., Artists’ Rifles, 

Payne, Wyatt L. H., 6th Seaforth Highlanders. 

Peace, T. S. jun., R.G.A. (T.) (Capt.). 

Pearson, L. G., R.A.M.C. 

Pechell, M. G., H.A.C. 

Peele, R. de C., 4th Dorset Regt. (Lieut.). 

Petch, E. S., 4th Royal Scots (Pte.). 

Philip, Adam, Scottish Horse. 

Phillips, A. M., 8th K.O.Y.L.I. (Capt.). 

eT Ns L. A., Univ. and Public Schl. Bn. R. 

us. 

Philp, R. M. H., King Edward’s Horse. 

Pickles, 6th W. Yorks (Pte.). 

Pickmere, Travers, Univ. and Public Schl. Bn. 

Pigott, R. M., R.E. 

Pike, C. W., Artists’ Rifles (Lieut.). 

Pite, Ion Beresford, R.E. (Lieut.). 

Pitte, R. W.. R.E. 

Pool, S., R.E 

Pope, A., Mounted Infantry. 

Potter, C. H.. 6th Bn. Lancs Fusiliers. 

Portsmouth, O.'S., ist Welsh Bde, Howr. R.F 
(T.) (Lieut.). ‘ 

Potts, Robe.t W.. 9th Royal Scots (Pte.). 

Powell, H. C., R.N.V.R. Anti-Aircraft. 

Powell, F. H. N., Hants Carabineer Yeomanry 
(Regtl. Scout). 

Powell, L., Artists’ Rifles (Pte.). . 

Pratt, Edwin L., 5th A. and S. Hrs. 

Pratt, N. H., Sherwood Foresters (2nd Lieut.). 

Preston, E. C., Public School Bn. Mdlsx. Regt. 
(Pte.). 

Price, H. W., 4th Manchester (2nd Lieut.). 

Probert, J. M., 1st Bn. Monmouthshire Regt. 
(Pte.). 

Prynne, H. Fellowes, Westminster Dragoons. 

Pullin, H. C., Rifle Bde. 

Punter, P. A., 7th Hussars (Pte.). 


Quarter, A., Scots Greys. ’ 
Quick, Norman D., 7th Welsh (Cyclists) (Pte.). 
Quirke, W. Dathy, 5th City of London Regt. 


Rahbula, Ernest A. R., 1st C. of L. Yeomanry. 

Ramsay, D., Forfar Highland Cyclists Bn. 

Randall, W. E. R., jun., A.S.C. (Lieut.). 

Ratcliff, Fred, Sheffield Bn. Yorks and Lancs 
Regt. 

Ravenscroft, M., 3rd W. Lanes R.F.A. (Lieut.). 

Reavell, George, jun., 7th Ba. Northumberland 
Fus. (Major). 

Reckett, F. N.. 9th Bn. Mdlsx. Regt. (Capt.). 

Rees, J. E. R.E. (Lce.-Cpl.). 

Reeves, A. Seymour, 2nd London R.A.M.C. 

Reid, A. W. (Lieut). 

Reid, J. W. R., R.G.A. (2nd Lieut.). 

Revitt, George, Northants Yeomanry (Trooper). 

Reynolds, Ernest, R.F.A. (Gunner). 

Riind, T. Dunean. 5th Royal Scots (Major). 

Rhodes, T. H.. R.N.V.R. Anti-Aircraft. 

Richardson, H. T., 4th King’s Shropshire 1.1. 
(T) (Pte.). 

Richardson. John E., H.A.C. 

Rickeard. C. R., R.G.A. (Lieut.). 

Ridley. B. W., 7th Bn. S. Lanes Regt. (2nd 
Lieut.). 

Rigby, Chas. 

Ripley, C. Gurnev, A.S.C. 

Rix, A. D., 3rd Norfolks. 

Robb, Edgar A. G. 

Roherts, E. C., R.A.M.C. (Pte.). 

Roberts, H. O., R.A.M.C. g ; 

Roberts, J. B., Sheffield Bn. York and Lancs 
Regt. (Pte.). } 

Roberts, W. J., R.N.V.R. Anti-Aircraft. 


ee 
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Roberts, R. G., Sheffield Bn. York and Lancs 
Regt. (Pte.). : 

Robertson, A. W., Essex Garr. Art. (Capt.). 

Robertson, G. H. K., Royal Scots. 

Robertson, John S., H.L.1. 

Robertson, R., London Scots. i 

Robinson A. D., Univ. and Public Schools 
Corps. 

Robinson, J. C., Artists’ Rifles. 

Robinson J. McC., R.E. 

Robinson, N. F., Artists’ Rifles. 

Roche, C. 8. 

Rodger, Robt. C., Bute Mountain Art. 

Roe, G. A. M., 5th East Surrey Regt. (Capt.). 

Roger, Robt. G., Bute Mountain Art. 

Rogers, Cecil W., Artists’ Rifles. 

Rogers, W. H., R.N. Air Service. 

Roser eas J.. ist Bn. Monmouth Regt (T) 
(Pte.). 

Rogerson, John, R.G.A. (Major). 

Roland, Lawrence, Highland Cyclists’ Bn. 

Rolley, H. E., R.N.V.R. Anti-Aircraft. 

Rose, Charles H., 9th C. of L, (T). 

Ross, T. A., Cromarty Garr. Art. (Lieut.). 

Ross, W. A., R.N.V.R. Anti-Aircraft Corps. 

Rowse, Anthony, R.F.A. 

Rowe, G. F., London Rifle Bde. 

Rowlinson, M., 28th Co. of London (Pte.). 

Rowntree, C., 1st Anglo-Belgian Field Ambu- 
lance. P 

Royds, A. F., Artists’ Rifles (Capt.). 

Rubery, T., Univ. and Public Schools Bn. 

Rudd, J., Yeomanry. 

A Walter, 4th Public Schools .Bn. Roy. 

us. 

Rushworth, T. S., 7th Co. of L. Bn. (Lieut.). 

Russell, A. H., 15th Co. of London (Pte.). 

Bussel A. L. K., Publie School Bn. Middlesex 

egt. 

Russell, J. A., O.T.C. 

Lave tt Jas. C., 7th Reserve Batty. R.F.A. 
(Pte.). 

Ryan, H. H., H.A.C. 

Rylatt, A., 5th Bn. Notts and Derby Regt. 

Rymill, H. J., 4th Bn. Northants Regt. ‘Pte.). 


St. John, Richard, 9th Bn. H.L.1. 

St. Leger, C. D., R.A.M.C. 

Salter, W. E., Roy. Welsh Fus. (Pte.), 

Sample, E. F. R., Yorkshire Hussars. 

Saunders, Bernard, 6th Bn. R. Warwicks 

Saunders. J. T., London Scottish. 

Savage, O. F., London Scottish (Pte.). 

Saxon, F. C. 

Sayers, A. D. 

Schofield, Edgar. 

Schofield, J. F., Motor Cyclist Corps R.E. 

Schumann, C. L. G., 7th Middlesex Regt. 

Scotland, Geo. B. 

Scott, A., R.G.A. (Lieut.). 

Scott, A. Gilbert, Royal Anglesey R.E. (Lieut ). 

Scott, B. W. H., ist Surrey Rifles. 

Scott, J. Mailler, Forth K.G.A. (C.Q.M.58.). 

Scott, J. Maxwell. 

Scott, T., Fife and Forfar Yeomanry. 

Scott, Theo. G., British Red Cross Society, 
France. 

Scott, W. P., ist City of Glasgow H.L.I. 

Scott-Moncrieff, W. W., R.E. 

Scott-Willey, H. H., R.N. Air Service 

S8eaborne; E. S., ist Monmouth Terr. (L.-Corpl.). 

Searle, Sydney, R.N.V.R. (Lieut.). 

Seppelt, J. G., R.A.M.C. 

Sergent, R. N., R.E. 

Seward, H. J., R.E. 

Sharpe, H., Artists’ Rifles. 

Shaw, A. Barry. Sheffield Bn. York and Lan- 
easter Ret. (Pte.). 

Shears, Reg., 9th Bn. Queen Victoria Rifles. 

Shenstone, G., 7th Essex Regt. (Capt.). 

Sheppard, Thos., 2nd Bn. Warwick Regt. (2nd 
Lieut.). 

Sheret, A:>.S., Scottish Horse. 

Sherwin, Cecil I.. R.A.M.C. (Pte.). 

Shibley, A. R., 10th Rn. D.C.O. Middlesex Regt. 

Shippard, A. C., W. Army Corps (Despatch 
Rider). 

Shipway, G. F., 28th Co. of London (Pte.). 

Shuffrey, G., Artists’ Rifles. 

Bilcock, A., Artists’ Rifles. 

Sinclair, W. B., 7th Bn. C. of L. Regt. 

Skinner, T. A., 6th Gloucesters. 

Skipwith, F. P., 7th Bn. R. Scots Fusiliers 


(Capt.). 
Slack, H. B., Sheffield Bn. York and Lancs 
Regt: (Pte.). 


Small, Alexander, Royal Irish Rifles. 


Smith, R. R. Tate, Mechanical Transport Corps. 
Smith, Wm. J. 

Smithers, Alec., H.A.C. (Corpl.). 

Snell, A. 

Somerset, J. H., Artists’ Rifles. 

Boulby, A. C. 

Southcombe, J. C., 6th Devons (T.) (Capt.). 
Southorn, T. M., R.G.A. 

Spain, J., 7th Bn. Durham L.I. 


Spence, A. T. 
Shak sett G. O., The Queen’s Westminster 
ifles. 
Bpicer, W. H., Warwickshire Yeomanry 
(Trooper). 


Spooner, T. P., 0. of L. Field Ambulance. 
Spratt, O. Norman, R. Flying Corps. 

Stafford, J. E., Durham L.I. 

Stallwood, H. A., Singapore R.E. Volunteers. 
Staniforth, G. L., Sheffield Bn. York and Lan- 
caster Regt. (Pte.). 


Stanley, Gerald, 4th Bn. Wilts Regt. (Lieut.). 

Stark, ee 

Stebbing, PP. 

ots oti W. B., R.A.M.C., (Sergt.). 

Steer, W., Artiste’ Rifles. ; : 

Stephens, W. L., R.N.D. Engineer Unit. 

Stevens, R. G., Royal West Kent Regt. (Pte.). 

Stewart, Alex. D., 5rd Lowland Field Ambu- 
lance (Pte.). 

Stock, C. H. 

Stoddart, R. W., R.E. 

Story, P. F., 9th Bn. R. West Surrey Regt. 
Capt.). 

Strachan, J.. R.A.M.C. 

Stransom, W. R., 15th Co. of London (Pte.). 

Stroud, A. W., R.N. Air Service (Chief P.O.). 

Sturgeon, R.V., 2nd Manchester Regt. 

Sullivan, B. M., Punjab Light Horse. : 

Sutherland-Graeme, A. V., London Scottish. 

Sutherland, W. W., Field Engineers. 

Sulton, B. H., Univ. and Public Schools Corps. 

Sutton, W. A., R.E. (Sapper). 

Swindells, F. H., R.E. 

Symington, H. A., 4th Bn. Leicester Regt. (Pte.). 

Sykes, A. R., 14th Bn. King’s L’poo] Regt. 
(Lieut.). 


Tanner, E. J., Artists’ Rifles. 

Tanner, N. B., R.E. 

Tanner, 8., R.E. : 

Tanner, Stanley T., Public Schools Corps (Pte.). 

Tapper, M. J., Artists’ Rifles (2nd Lieut.). 

Tasker, A. K., Tyne Elec. Eng. (Capt.). 

Tasker, R., Artists’ Rifles. 

Tasker, W. W., Northumberland R.E. 

Tate, J. D., 22nd Bn. C. of L. Regt. (Lieut.). 

Tattersall, §.E.V., 3rd London Inf. Bde. 
(Adjutant). ‘ 

Taylor, H. S., 13th Bn. Co. of London Regt. 

Taylor, R. H, R.A.M.C. 

Taylor, R. M., 9th Co. of Mdlsx (Lieut.). 

Taylor, W., West Riding Div. R.E. (Sapper). 

Teasdale, J .B., P.S. and U. Bn. Roy. Fusiliers. 

Tedeastle, J. G. 

Temple, T. 

Terrace, T., Fife and Forfar Yeomanry. 

Terrell, W. E. W., R.A.M.C. 

Thomas, Sir A. Brumwell, A.8.C. (Lieut.). 

Thomas, A. P.. Glamorgan Yeomanry (Trooper). 

Thomas, H., R.F.A. (Sergeant). 

Thomas, Hugh, Royal Flying Corps (Lieut.). 

Thomas, L. W., Welsh Divn. Signal Corps. 
(Corpl.). 

Thomerson, H. A., 13th Bn. Royal Fusiliers. 

Thompson, A. J., 28th Bn. Co. of London Regt. 

Thompson, W. H., H.A.C. 

Thomson, D., R.N.V.R. Anti-Aircraft (C.P.O.). 

Thomson, D., 5th H.L.I. 

Thomson, D. T. 

Thomson, F E., 2nd B’gham Bn. R. Warwicks. 

Thomson, J. §., 14th C. of L. (London Scottish). 

Thoresby-Cooksey, H., R.G.A. 

Thorne, H., 6th Devons (T.) (Pte.). 

Thornton, F., Yorks L.I. 

Thurston, 8. W., R.E. 

Todd, A. J. K., 2nd Dragoon Guards (Lieut.). 

Todd, W. H., 6th H.L.1I. 

Toothill, J. C. P., Artists’ Rifles. 

Topham, G. R., Artists’ Rifles. 

Townley, E .T., R. Welsh Fusiliers (Pte.). 

Toy, Leonard, 18th Hussars (Trooper). 

Travers, Wilfrid, 1ith Bn. Cheshire Regt. (2nd 
Lieut.). 

Traylor, W. M.. 8. W. Borderers (Pte.). 

Trinick, P. J., Eng. Units R. Naval Div. 

Tripp, W. M., P.S. and U. Bn. Royal Fusiliers. 

Trent, W. E., H.A.C. 

Troup, F. Gordon, 10th Co. of London Regt. 
(Lieut.). 

Trouton. E. A., 3rd Bn. Inniskilling Fusiliers 
(2nd Lieut.). 

Truelove, J. Reginald, Queen’s 24th Co. of 
London (Lieut.). 

Tunnard. H. B.. 105th Infantry Bde. (Q.M.S.). 

Turner, T. E., City of London Regt. (Lieut.). 

Turrill, V. E., 13th Bn. Royal Fusiliers (Lieut.). 


Unwin, E., Australian Medical Service. 


Venn, G. O.. Roy. Fus. Public School Bn, 


Vergetti, R. E., Glamorgan Yeomanry 
_ (Trooper). 
Vincent, P. J. Newby, Hants Yeomanry (2nd 
Lieut.). 


Waduington, Harold G., Duke of Lancaster's 
Own Yeomanry (Lce.-Corpl.). 

Walch, J. B. M., Artists’ Rifles. 

Walker. D. H., 5th Bn. P. of Wales’ Own Yorks 
Regt. (Lieut.). 

Walter, R. A.. 12th Bn. Mdlsx. Regt. 

Walker, E. Holdsworth, 5th K.O.Y.L.1. (T.) 
(Capt.). 

Walker, J. W., Deeside Bn. Gordon Hrs. 

Walker, R., Artists’ Rifles (Sergt.). 

Walker, Wm., Highland Cyclist Bn. (Lieut.). 

Wallace, C., Yorks Hussars (Trooper). 

Wallace, Jas., 6th Scottish Rifles. 

Waller, W. E.. Northern Cyclists. 

Walsh, J. B. M., Artists’ Rifles. 

Walter, R. A., Mdlsx. Public Schools Bn. 

Ward, Charles, R.E. (Sapper). 

Ward, J. W.. Sportsman’s Bt. Royal Fus. 

Ward, W. Henry, 10th Bn. W. Yorks Regt. 
(Lieut.). 

Warnham-Tickle, A. 8., Machine Gun Section, 
Hong Kong Vol. 

Warren, H. G., R.N.V.R. Anti-Aircraft. 

Waterhouse, M. T., Sherwood Rangers Yeo- 
manry (2nd Lieut.). 

Wate. W. Grant, Lothian and Border Horse 

18.). 
Watson, Bryan. Artists’ Rifles. 


Watson, H. S8., R.E. (Corpl.). | 
Wateon, W. E., ist C. of London R.F.A 
Watt, O., Fife and Forfar Yeomanry, 
Watt, G. T., 9th H.L.I. 
Watt, Wm. R., 9th H.L.I. 
Webb, Maurice E., R.E. (2nd Lieut.). 
Webber, W. K., Artists’ Rifles. 
Webster, H., Sheffield Bn. York and Lz 
Webster, F. C., London Scottish (Serg 
Weeks, W. Barrett, R.E. (Lieut). 
Wheeler, Christopher W. F., Sussex ¥ 
Wheeler, M., 4th Bn. R. Berks (N.R.) 
Whimster, H M., R.A.M.C. 
Whitbread, G., 6th Bn. Manchester } 
Whitburn, A. S., Surrey Yeomanry. 
White, P. G., 28th Co. of London (Pj 
White, T. F. H., O.T.C. | 
Whitehead, H. M. 
Whitehouse, L., 2nd City Bn. Liverp 
Whitney, E. §., 11th Co. of London ( 
Whittaker, F. B., 6th Gloucesters (P 
Whittington, H. M., 6th London B 
(Gunner). 
Wigglesworth, F. J., Sheffield Bn. 
Lancs Regt. (Pte.). 
Wilkie, W. F.. 4th V.B. R.H. (Lieut.) 
Wilkins,.C. W., R.E. (Sapper). 
Wilkinson, A. W., 9th D.L.I. 
Wilkinson, Leslie, O.T.C. (2nd Lient 
Wilkinson, W. G., 3rd London Yeom 
Williams, Edw., A.S. Corps {Pte.). 
Williams, G. A., O.T.C. 
Williams, G. R., 4th Welsh R.F.A. (C: 
Williams, R. J., ist Welsh R.F.A, ( 
Williams. W. J. V., R.E. 
Williams, W.. Cheshire Yeomanry (‘ 
Williamson, F., H.M.S. “ Gibraltar.” 
Williamson, Robt., Black Watch. 
Wills, G. Berkeley, O.T.C. 
Wills, Trenwith L., Mdisx. Hussars. 
Wilsdon, P. T., R.E. 
Wilson, A. Needham, 6th Essex Regt 
Wilson, Allen W.. 6th Bn. Northants 
Wilson, Cecil Locke, 7th Welsh 
(Lt.-Col.). | 
Wilson, Geoffrey C., R.G.A. 
Wilson, J., Artists’ Rifles. 
Wilson, W. D., Engineer Fortress GC 
Winch, A., Leeds City Bn. (Pte). | 
Winder, F. \., R.G.A. 
Wingate, Alex., 9th Bn. H.L.I. (Lee.: 
Winder, Richard. 
Windsor, frank, R.E. : 
Winser, B. C., Infantry (2nd Lieut.), 
Wire, L. T., 11th Bn. Hants Regt. (I 
Wood, H., Univ. and Public School 
Woodhouse, C. H. f _. 
Woodroffe, N. F., Queen Victoria Rif 
Woods, Frank, Royal Engineers. — 
Woodside, D. C., 5th Scottish Rifles, 
Worthington, J. Hubert, 1st City 
chester Regt. (Lieut.). mG 
Wyld, R. S. B., Royal Naval Air Se! 
Wylie, Edward G. . 2 
Wyllie, R. T. M., London Scottish. 
Wyllie, W. Barnet, Forth R.G.A. (1) 
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RECRUITING FOR THE ° 


We have much pleasure in givil 
to the following letter from Mr. 
the indefatigable ‘* Chief Recruit) 
A.A.: Dear Sirs,—I hope you will * 
me space in your columns to ¢! 
with your readers on the subject. 
the Forces of the Crown. 


The Volunteers are being organi 


draughtsmen and surveyors ¢an 
for the former, and men. of sanita 

are in demand for the latter. 
The Corns which has now_ bec? 
Battalion (Architects) Central 
ment of Volunteers can offer ext 
ties for the men who are above m1! 
who cannot at present join the 
The training centres are at St. / 
Westminster and Holborn in addi 
wich College, Loughton and Bo 
where there are splendid are 
exercises and manceuvring. | 
A School of Arms has_ been 
Erasmus Street, Millbank, and th 
to all members who have becom 
drill and musketry. | 
ALA! 


Chief Recruiter, 4th Batt. C.L.I 
18, Tufton Street, S.W 
f | 


following correction. _Two of |! 
should read: Hudson. E. R., Nati} 
(N.C.0.); Hudson, P. S., Royal BE) 
2nd Lieutenant. 


A Correction. 
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No Increase in Price owing to War. 


ASBESTOS-CEMENT 


‘Flat Sheets 
& Slates. 


vorrugated 
Sheets, 


Prompt Delivery Ex London Stock. 
Suitable for covering all forms of Roofs and Sides of Buildings 


Original and Best. 


Manufactured at La Chine, Montreal, Canada. 


ot prices and particulars apply to— 
(South of England and Ireland) (North of England, Scotland, and Wales) 
E ASBESTOS MANUFACTURES CO., LTD., THOMPSON & HUGHES-JONES, 


654, Caxton House, 20, Budge Row, 


Westminster, Cannon St., London, E.C., 
London, S.W. OR THEIR AGENTS. 


Support the Colonies who support us. 


xy 


A TOUCH OF THE SWITCH DOSS MIT. 


HEATING APPLIANCES 


CARRON Electric Heating Appliances 
can with confidence be recommended as 
efficient and reliable heating agents, en- 
suring complete immunity from smoke, 
smell, dirt, ash, and fumes, thus making 
for healthier homes and cleaner furnish- 
ings. 


HM the Kine: They are thoughtfully designed and 

~ carefully constructed, giving a service in 
keeping with Carron Company’s reputation extending 
over a century and a halt, 


Carron Electric Radiators. should receive full con- 
sideration when formulating heating schemes. 


Carron Company manufacture all kinds of Electric 
Heating and Cooking Appliances, including 
Fires, Radiators, Hot Closets, and Carving 
Tables, Roasting Ovens, Grills, Bain Marie, 
Urns, Irons, ctc., tor Hotels, Shops, and Public 
Institutions, and the Home, 


Write for No. 16C Electric Folder— 


BO Kilwinning Electric Fire which _ tllustrates. many patterns of No) Seu stnee Radiaten’ with 
Minafinishes. 3 heat reculation Electric Fires, Stoves and Radiators— ornamental cast-iron frame. 
. Sree on application. Size 14 by 22 by 8 ins. 


[ARRON COMPANY WORKS: CARRON, STIRLINGSHIRE, and PHCENIX FOUNDRY, SHEFFIELD. 


‘omplete asseriment of CARRON manufactures on view al the Company's Showrooms :—Lonpvon—(City), 15, Upper Thames i. Sar : aha eee 

150% erners St., Oxford St., W.: LIVERPOOL :—20-30, Redcross SEs: MANCHESTER :—24, Brazennose St. ; BRISTOL:—6, Victoria St. ; ie TA 

eG 220, 222, Corporation St.; NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE :—13, Prudhoe St.; EpinBuRGH:—114, George St.; GLAscow:—125, Buchanan St. ; 
UBLIN :—44, Grafton St. 

i 

! 

| 
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TRADE AND CRAFT. 


The ‘‘ Uneeda’’ Patent Self-Adjusting 
Casement Stay. 

The ‘‘ Uneeda ”’ self-adjusting casement 
stay has been already described in these 
columns in general terms, and the manu- 
facturers now direct special attention to 
the facility with which this fitting solves 
troublesome window problems. This stay 
can be very effectually fitted to French 
doors opening inwards or outwards, to 
which type of door, as a rule, no stay is 
fitted, except, perhaps, in some instances 
where a cabin hook is used to secure the 
door when it is fully open. Should the 
householder desire to have his door partly 
open, it is left to him to procure the means. 
As a common result, the door is at the 
mercy of the wind, often with disastrous 


consequences. A ‘‘ Uneeda’’ casement 


stay fitted to the top of such a door, as 
illustrated (Fig. 1) gets rid of all the 


trouble. Vertical or horizontal .swing- 
lights, particularly when they are 
large and heavy, require a fitting 


that will at all times secure them 
against the wind, and allow of their 
being opened just ajar or to 90 degrees, or 
in any intermediate position, and, further, 
such a fitting should be ‘‘ fool-proof,’’ so 
that the operator cannot go wrong with it. 
The “ Uneeda” stay meets these conditions 
in every respect. Above is an illustration 
showing an outward-opening stay fitted to 
a horizontal swing pivoted light. (Fig. 2). 
for metal casements the>‘* Uneeda ’’ stay 
is made with special fixing plates to suit 
any section, and can be screwed directly on 
to the frame, thus obviating the necessity 
of welding any special lugs or plates on to 
the casement frame to take the stay. The 
makers claim that for this service their 
stay reaches the highest possible degree of 


efficiency, and they particularly recommend 


it for inward-opening casements, as, in 
addition to its other advantages, its con- 
struction is such that there is never any 


undue strain of any one part; consequently, 
this fitting is not constantly out of work- 
ing order, either through the screws having 
been wrenched out or through parts of the 
stay being broken. 


“ Asphalte and its Uses.” 

At a moment when asphalte is being 
extensively used in substitution for mate- 
rials that the war has rendered scarce and 
expensive, a book replete with practical 
information on the various applications of 
asphalte acquires a new value. Messrs. 
Salter, Edwards, and Co., Ltd., Hormead 
Wharf, Hormead Road, W., in preparing 
this treatise, have availed themselves not 
only of the forty years’ expert experience 
of the head of their firm, Mr. W. Salter, 
but also of the professional advice of 
several architects and quantity surveyors. 
Twenty examples of the uses of asphalte 
are given with admirable succinctness. In 
each example a brief specification and a 
priced schedule of the items is contained 
on one page, and on the facing page there 
is in each instance a drawing in which 
every detail is made perfectly clear. Many 
illustrations of important buildings in 
which this firm have been responsible for 
the asphalte work are included, among the 
architects concerned being Sir Aston 
Webb, Mr. E. L. Lutyens, Professor C. H. 
Reilly, Messrs. Lanchester and Rickards, 
Messrs. Mewés and Davis, Mr. E. C. P. 
Monson, etc., while an abridged lst of 
contracts executed gives further evidence 
that the firm enjoy the confidence of many 
other eminent architects. Messrs. Salter, 
Edwards, and Co., have been also exten- 
sively employed by various departments 
of H.M. Government. srchitects will find 
that this book possesses real practical 
value. 


LIST OF COMPETITIONS OPEN. 


MarcH 31.—STREET PLANNING, BRaApD- 
FORD.—The Corporation of Bradford in- 
vite competitive designs for the re- 
planning of streets in the central area of 
the city. Mr. Reginald Blomfield, R.A., 
will act as assessor. Particulars (At Is., 
returnable) from Frederick Stevens, Town 
Clerk, Town Hall, Bradford. 

APRIL 21.—HoOuSING, WHITEHAVEN.— 
Corporation invite designs for laying-out 
site and erection of houses. Author of 
design placed first to be employed as archi- 
tect, or otherwise to receive 30 guineas 
premium; 2nd premium, 20 guineas; 3rd, 
10 guineas. Conditions (£2 2s., return- 
able), The Borough, Surveyor, Town Hall, 
Whitehaven. 

APRIL 30. — GRAMMAR SCHOOL, 
LeIcEsTER. — The Corporation invite 
designs for the new Wyggeston Grammar 
School for Boys to be erected on a site 
next Regent Road. Competition limited 
to architects practising in _ Leicester. 
Premiums, £100, £70, and £50. Assessor, 
Mr. George H. Widdows, F.R.I.B.A. 

May 31.—Layinc -Out GROUNDS OF 
UNIVERSITY OF WESTERN AUSTRALIA.— 
Designs are invited for the laying-out of 
the grounds at Crawley, Perth, Western 
Australia. Premiums, rst, 100 guineas; 
2nd, 25 guineas. Drawings must reach 
the Registrar, University of Perth, not 
later than May 31. Documents relating 
to the competition may be seen at the 
offices of the Agent-General for Western 
Australia, Savoy House, Strand, W.C. 

No Date. — BromporouGH Estate, 
CHESHIRE.—Architects in. practice are in- 
vited to submit designs for: (1) groups of 
five cottages to cost not more than £1,000 
per group, and (2) groups of seven to cost 


not more than £1,400. Nine p 
sach at the rate of 25 per cent 
competitor’s estimate on the ¢o 
design for a group, which is not 
the cost named. Mr. Geoffre 
F.R.I.B.A., is assessor, am 
from ‘‘ The Architect,’’ Messr 
Brothers, Ltd., Port Sunlight, Ct 

No Date. — MunicipaL “Bi 
STEPNEY.—Stepney Borough Cour 
designs for proposed municipal } 
Conditions, G. W. Clarke, Tow 
Municipal Offices, 15, Great Al; 
Whitechapel, E. 

No DatE.—SMALL HOspPITAt, 
HAVEN.—Galemire Joint Hospit 
mittee invite designs for a small 
Conditions, E. B. Croasdell, Cler 
Hall, Whitehaven. 

No -DaTeE. — ADDITIONS, W{ 
AsyLuM, GLascow.—Additional ; 
dation (for 300 patients) is requ 
the Glasgow Parish Council w 
architects to submit designs. P 
not yet announced. 


PROJECTED NEW W 


Police Station, Glasgow 
It is proposed to erect a ne 
station at Baillieston, Glasgow. 


Hospital Extension, Croyc 
It is proposed to enlarge the 
Mental Hospital at “Warlinghan 
beds. 
Housing, Hetton, Durha 
Hetton Urban Council have d 
take immediate steps to erect ¥ 
dwellings. 


Housing Scheme, Cannoc 

Forty-four new houses are to hb 

by the Cannock Urban District € 
an estimated cost of £10,675. 


Cottage Homes, Darwen 

The trustees of the Lightbown 
Darwen, have acquired land in tl 
hurst district and are inviting co 
plans for the erection of cottage 


Hospital, Ayr. 
Plans have been passed by 
Dean of Guild Court for the ere 
tuberculosis hospital at Hunter 
Ayr, for the Ayr Town Council. 


Central Library, Ilford 

Ilford Urban District Coun 

decided, subject to the usual§sa: 

proceed with the erection of . 

library on a site in Oakfield Ro 

rear of the Town Hall, at an 
cost of £6,000. 


New City Hall, Dublin 

Mr. Thompson, the Dun 
Engineer, has prepared, a gro 
scheme for the laying out of the 
Hall and other municipal,buildir 
Greenmarket area, the whole ex 
involved amounting to £370, 
new buildings are to consist of a 
and public offices on the south s 
square, shops and business offic 
east and west sides, and a publ 
in the centre, under the lev 
square. The working plans sho 
accommodation for 3,200 in the ¢ 


R.I.B.A. Problems in Des 

The designs submitted 
Subject XIX. have been on Vie 
galleries of the R.I.B.A. on Mar 
23, between the hours of 10 
8 p.m., and the exhibition clos 
March 24. | 
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E Dale ©OsRegAgIeS 


T last the cheap-cottage problem has been solved. 


Ditherington has done it. Ina local paper we 

read: “ Lhe Ditherington scheme has proved a 
success, and at a cost of about 41,200 sixty-three 
houses have been built.” This easily beats the record, 
the price per house, according to tnese figures, being 
rather more,than £19. It is a pity that data are not 
available for working it out at per foot cube; but pro- 
bably it would come to something hike three farthings, 
thus easily beating the fictitious rate of one penny 
which the Advisory. Committee of the Board of Agri- 
culture and Fisheries so obligingly set forth as a basis 
for further calculation in their recently issued Circular 
on “Cottages for Rural Districts.” As fifty-seven of 
these houses are let at four-and-sixpence a week, it is 
clear that Shrewsbury Town Council have struck a 
gold mine at Ditherington; unless, indeed, “ those 
printers have been at it again.” 
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That Board of Agriculture Circular is causing a 
good deal of just indignation among architects. Issued 
at a moment of unparalleled dearth of practice, the 
circular may easily worsen the architect’s sufficiently 
hard case, by advertising the means of eliminating him. 
For the circular amounts to little more than an adver- 
tisement of the committee’s report, which may be had 
from Messrs. So-and-so, at such and such a price, and 
a notification that “ the designs from which the illustra- 
tions in the Report are reduced are published sepa- 
rately on the scale of one-quarter of an inch to the 
foot. The price of each sheet is Is. (post free Is. 1d.), 
and the drawings may be obtained in the same manner 
as the Report itself.” The specification shall cost you 
one penny. Most businesslike, but most damaging to 
the professional interests of the architect. For this 
circular is not addressed to architects, but 1s com- 
mended to “the special notice of public bodies, 
societies, and persons interested in Rural Housing.” 
who, with all these facilities placed so cheaply at their 
disposal, will, in too many instances, imagine that there 
is no need to employ an architect. If plans, eleva- 
tions, and specifications of twenty-three types of cot- 
tages can be bought ready-made, “ persons interested 
in Rural Housing” will argue, to pay for further pro- 
fessional advice were mere .wanton extravagance. 
That this is a false and foolish assumption does not 
matter ; the point is that it is being greatly encouraged 
by a Government Department to the injury of the 
architect and to the detriment of architecture. 
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To collect from a wide area useful data relating to 
rural housing is to do a good work, rendering possible 
study on the comparative method of a problem of 
admitted difficulty and of considerable national im- 
portance. Even the addition of a few illustrations 
would have been quite legitimate, and perhaps rather 


helpful and suggestive. Architects would hay 
glad of such means of increasing knowledge. 
sell working drawings at a shilling a sheet, anc 
cations at a penny, is to go beyond the bo 
reason and fairness. We enter our moste 
protest against such an abuse of the Depa 
functions, and we would urge the R.IB.A. a1 
professional bodies to demand immediate cess 
this extraordinary traffic, and, failing redress} 
Departments concerned, to bring the matter 
Parliament. 
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Such an incident would have been utterly m 
if architects had a recognised legal standing. 
what would happen if some over-zealous Goy 
Department began to sell at cheap rates twet 
assorted medical prescriptions. But the publ 
is also involved in the present traffic im reat 
second-hand, or stockpot designs; for if any) 
able proportion of the enormous amount of 
building of which there is such urgent need 
part of the country is to be done without arel 
supervision, many important details essential 
wil certainly be scamped or ignored, a large 
age of “persons interested in Rural Housim 
notoriously impatient of any item of which, 
inexpert minds, the expense is more obvious 
utility. Nor is the esthetic side to be hg 
missed. Some of these stock designs are qu 
lent in themselves, as they appear on paper, } 
is able to conjure up in imagination the kindol 
ment appropriate to them; but the layman m 
untutored choice from the stock patterns is as 
not to pick out for Land’s End a cottage | 
obviously predestined for John 0’ Groat s. | 
find Kent cottages springing up in Cumber| 
Cumberland cottages at loggerheads with | 
scape in Kent. | 


* * * * 


It is all very well for these Government De} 
to render available for study by architects a 
more or less pleasing designs at cheap rat 
they had known where to draw the line the 
nave been no grave reason for complaint) 
advertise, not primarily or chiefly among arch 
promiscuously—the appeal being addresse 
have said, to “ persons interested in Rural He 
the sale at very cheap rates of working dray 
specification, is to belittle, in the purview of t 
the functions of the architect, and thus to | 
profession prospectively with even greater 5! 
than is implied in the immediate loss with | 

ural cottages. We may be quite sure that tl 
no means the intention, but as, in too many 
it will certainly be the effect, there arises 4 § 
to enter a vigorous protest against what we cé 


regarding as an excess of departmental zeal. 
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been tor more than thirty years an object of 
| endeavour in this country, and to-day the 
‘seems greater than ever. ‘No doubt there is 
uch complete estrangement between art and 
}as that which inspired the noble rage of 
ind made Morris melancholy, but it is never- 
aly too certain that a much closer communion 
e and desirable. Last week the Board of 
‘Id, at the Goldsmiths’ Hall, a very significant 
1 of modern German industrial designs, anda 
aphlet prepared for that occasion gives one 
to think. Take, for example this extraor- 
assage: “A large section of ‘the public is 
sympathetic towards original efforts, and 
heir demand has been largely met by foreign 
ns. Aninstance of this is that more than hale 
aper designs issued by wallpaper manufac- 
‘this country are believed to have been de- 
jroad.’ For this statement, of course, we 
»sponsibility, and we should be indeed glad of 
fitative denial. If, however, as we suspect, 
40 more than a mere modicum of truth in it, 
‘force would yet remain to warrant the con- 
iat in matters of applied design this country 


ie much more independent than it 1s. 
h 


E together the designer and the manufac- 


ve e ws. 
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| Board of Trade pamphlet insists, we have 
many years the pioneers in most branches of 
+t, and we have produced individual designers 
ly without rivals abroad. Yet the field of 
al production of all kinds has been largely 
> hands of the foreigner. Why is this? It 
'be simply and solely because we have neg- 
= co-operation of which the foreigner has 
id the essential necessity. Our creative artists, 
facturers, and our distributors never seem to 
» enough in touch with each other to ensure 
tic and concerted action. It has, been a con- 
ce of complaint that our schools of design do 
ufficient trouble to consult the needs of manu- 
'and the retort has always been that the 
urers do not take sufficient interest in the 
whereas in Germany all related interests are 
lly linked up, co-ordinated, systematised, and 
's solidarity and to the accommodating spirit 
| they ascertain and meet the require- 
the public that the commercia! success 
(Germans is due, rather than to any 
| skill in design or craftsmanship, in 
is» well as in inventiveness, they are 
nably below our level. That they are more 
seizing their opportunities is evident from 
‘lopment of the aniline dye industry after an 
an (Perkin) had shown the possibilities, and 
ir turning to practical account the arts and 
vyement that was originated by the late Walter 
‘Qo, with many another inadequately appre- 
‘oneer, must have had many a painful 
that “a ee: is not without honour save in 
juntry.”’ Of those German designs exhibited 
'dsmiths’ Hall it was truly said that “ all about 
-sitor found echoes of Morris and the Beggar- 
hers, to mention two originals only of these 

lerivatiy es.” 
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lution recently adopted by the Manchester 
neil called for an enquiry with respect to the 
e Or otherwise of inviting the services of 
font architects for civic ‘design , thereby 
the City Architect to devote himself to 
land supervisory work.” It may be recalled, 
pPidice to the deliberations of the special 
> which has been appointed to consider the 
pe Manchester, that tnis resolution embodies 
that we have consistently taken on the 
{question of official architecture. That point 


need not now be elaborated. It will be more im- 
mediately useful to draw attention to a rather unfor- 
tunate phrase which appears in the report of the speech 
in which the resolution was moved. ‘“ There was no 
reason,” the report runs, “ why architects should not be 
asked to compete in the same way as builders were 
asked to tender.” If the councillor really thinks that 
there is any true parity between these two cases, he 
shares a serious misconception of which it is desirable 
on every occasion to disabuse the public mind. For the 
better information of the laity, it is nece ssary to insist 
yet again upon the vital and fundamental difference 
between architectural competition and contractual 
tendering. The former is a contest of skill, the latter a 
matter of price. In the Manchester debate there was 
so much harping on cost as to suggest that this distinc- 


tion was not realised. 
/ € £ % * 


To admit that, in a sense, architectural competition 
has a certain relation to cost, since it is a common con- 
dition to require cc aes to estimate the sum: for 
which their designs could be materialised, might tend 
to increase the ‘confusion ; yet this is a point which 
cannot be fairly ignored. Much might be said of it as 
a sordid sophistication of the esthetic issue, but to 
reopen this old controversy is beside the present pur- 
pose, which 1s to make it pe tfectly clear to the lay mind 
that architects do not and must not, tender for work 
competitively “in the same way as builders ”—that in 
competitions they do not, and must not try to underbid 
each other in the matter of professional remuneration. 
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Thirty-five years of strenuous work for technical 
education is the record with which, on Lady Day, Sir 
Philip Magnus severed his official connection with the 
City and Guil Ids of London Institute. It was in March, 
1880, that he became Organising Director and Secre- 
tary of the Institute, and eight years later he was 
appointed Superintendent and Secretary of its Depart- 
ment of Technology, having, in the meantime—in 1886 
received the honour of knighthood. He had wishea 
to retire two years ago, but extended his term at the 
urgent request of his committee. Now, at the age of 
seventy-three, he is still hale and vigorous, and there is 

no doubt that his vast store of experience, and_ his 
extraordinary native sagacity, will be fully and freely 
placed at the disposal of those who may be entrusted 
with the momentous business of reorganising techn: on 
education in accordance with the nation’s newer nee 


and aspirations. 
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That reorganisation must be thorough and complete, 
and Sir Philip has rendered possible its almost imme- 
diate realisation by calling into being the scattered and 
rather undisciplined forces W hich should now be com- 
paratively easy of mobilisation. In arranging schemes, 
conducting examinations, awarding prizes and certif- 
cates, encouraging teachers, establishing local centres, 
and in founding the Finsbury College and the Central 
Technical College—these two being now incorporated 
in the Imperial College of Science and Technology— 
Sir Phil Ip and \thesG “ity and Guilds of London have 
prepared the way for a great national forward move- 
ment in technical and industrial education, which shall 
enable us not only to hold our own, but to compete 
aggressively against the foreigner in all parts of the 
world. No doubt the City and Guilds movement 
eee greatly from its comprehensiveness. It took 
all industry for its province, and by no means neglected 
the building trades. Its two main difficulties have been 
the dearth “of teachers and the apathy of employers. 
Of these the former should be easy to overcome, by 
establishing training colleges on similar lines to those 
for elementary teachers, and by making it worth the 
while of intelligent men to adopt the career. At 
present we too commonly get a tired teacher talking to 
1 languid class. 
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HERE AND THERE. 


OTHING has done greater honour to the archi- 
tectural profession than those serried rows of 
names, column upon column, more than twelve 

hundred strong, that appeared in the two preceding 
issues of this Journal: a list of architects, architectural 
assistants, and students who have responded to their 
country’s call. The number is being added to every 
day, and in due time we shall want those honourable 
names cut in good Roman letters on a commemorative 
panel in the hall of the Institute. It 1s the War that 
matters, not competitions for Board of Trade. offices, 
nor discussions over clauses 1n contracts, nor discursive 
writing under “ Here and There.” These other things 
claim their place; but we can only find time for them 
when each man has settled his own position in regard 
to the national appeal that meets his eye at every turn. 
Aamittedly the architectural profession has responded 
well; again and again in the drawing-otnce I see the 
empty stools of those who have gone away to quit 
themselves like men, to make themselves as efficient 
with guns, trenching tools, and ambulances as they 
were wont to be with compasses and scale-rules. But 
not all who might have gone, and it is with these that 
the new Recruiting Scheme is concerned. It is set 
out on page v. of this issue, and I commend it to the 
attention of all those who come within its scope. The 
voluntary stage must be reaching its final test, and 
every man who has no just cause for holding back 
should see to it that he offers himself ow, instead of 
waiting until an inexorable call of compulsory service 
demands him. 
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In the newspapers of late there has been much corre- 
spondence on fashions in war time. It is an inviting sub- 
ject, but it cannot be countenanced in these pages, con- 
cerned as they are with the serious business of archi- 
tecture and building; and troublesomely serious this 
is when the projected big scheme is dropped and the 
architect receives yet another Jetter saying that the 
client has decided not to proceed just yet. But though 
in these columns it be taboo to refer to the turn of 
Fashion’s wheel, there is a. letter’  m the “ Daily 
Chronicle” that has good right to be printed here. It 
is from “ Another Woman” who cannot agree “ that it 
is only right that the women of England should be put 
to the unnecessary expense of entirely new wardrobes 
so as to help the members of the dressmaking profes- 
sion.” If this is fair and right, she says, then it would 
be fair and right for other professions to demand simi- 
lar preferential treatment. “Take the architectural 
profession, for instance. It has probably suffered 
through the war more than any other profession. 
Architects would be justified in getting up a petition 
urging every householder, landowner, etc., for con- 
science sake to improve their premises, to build fac- 
tories, mansions, villas, etc., for the sake of architects, 
builders, painters, decorators, brick manufacturers, 
etc., who are at present suffering untold privations, 
honestly and silently, for the sake of those who are 
highting for us on land and sea.” Surely “ Another 
Woman” has the right of the matter here. 
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Everything considered, | must count myself lucky 
to have escaped a serious: counter-attack after my 
recent assault on the Futurists and their ways. No 
“ Old Subscriber” who has taken the Journal for more 
years than it has been published comes forward to re- 
buke me, no “ Regular Reader” sends an anonymous 
postcard questioning my own sanity. But the matter 
has not passed entirely without comment, for one cor- 
respondent writes to say that he wishes he felt as sure 
about these things as | do, which, really, is a very 
polite way of implying that the path I tread is the un- 


hallowed one. Fresh from the sight of a gra 
of colour splashings which bore the titles of ‘ 
pool” and other delectable resorts, I wrote: “J 
truth is, these frenzied experimenters are tr 
translate emotion into terms of paint, a thing 
cannot be done’’; but, says my correspondent, 
is true, no painters were ever artists, for to ti 
emotion into paint or stone is the whole work 
painter, the sculptor, and the architect—nothi 
very little more.” Thus we would appear t« 
cross purposes; not in reality, however; it is 
reading of my intention that makes the differer 
view is, that to express emotion in a painting tl 
must employ intelligible forms as a medium. |] 
have a genius for the Christmas almanac, and 
put the title of “ The Happy Home” underne 
sweetly smiling family group. but it is futile 
Futurist to paint a jumble of bright colours, 
form and void, and then call the result “ Hap 
or to paint a series of parallel lines in mon 
black and grey and call the result “ Dejection.” 
ing to some notion that, by a mysterious psych 
process, bright colours produce the feeling as: 
with happiness, and parallel lines of dull colo 
duce the feeling associated with the opposite ca 
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The illustration below needs very little cc 
Let the reader think of the rubicund beave 
coachman driving leisurely along the hieh roa 
early years of the last century, and then let hi 
a mental contrast with the begoggled, bele 
ghoul of a modern chauffeur to whom Henley | 
in the poem which began, “In the hand of th 
Speed!” Then the contrast between the | 
workman with whom we are familiar and this’ 
can cutting joists with the oxy-acetylene flame 
appear so strange. Un 
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BLUEVATION LATERALB DU MAUS OLEE 


PRETIOSA-IN:CONSPECTU: DOMINI-MORS: SANCTORUM: BJU S: 


Echelle de 4 2 3 4 metres 
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PLAN DE LA CHAPELLE MONUMENTALE 
ET DU MAUSOLER 


SARMONSIEUR LE DAUPHIN PRIANT SUR LES OSSEMENTS 


DES VICTIMES DE QUIBERON 


S.A R MADAMBLA DAUPHINE POSANTLAPREMERE PIERRE 
DU MAUSOLEE 


A Mausolee - C Anerenne hg lise 


B Chapelle Monum D Bas reich 


FRENCH MONUMENTS. X.— MONUMENT IN EXPIATORY CHAPEL, AURAY. 
CARISTIE, ARCHITECT. 
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Ceiling by Daniel Marot. 
; ceiling is obviously of so grandiose and elabo- 
hte a de scription as to be applicable only to a 
sry large apartment, but it is a dramatic con- 
shown by brilliant draughtsmanship, and it 
lthe attention by virtue of these qualities. Pre- 
iy the greater part, if not the whole of it, was in- 
/to be painted. 


ntrance Hall, Midland Adelphi Hotel, 
Liver pool. 
walls of this fine entrance hall, by Mr. R. Frank 
jn, are 4 “stuc,” the piers being clothed with 
arble slabs and the floor laid with black and 
-quares of rubber. The lamp standards, lan- 
taircase balustrades, and doors are of bronze. 


irway in Royal Automobile Club, London. 

e is a wealth of fine detail in the enrichment of 
1yal Automobile Club in Pall Mall. The detail 
lof the bill ard- room door-heads, shown on the 
; typical. It is of wood and “compo” painted 


“ Rathen,’ Hindhead. 
‘house is on the Haslemere Road, near the sum- 
) Hindhead, and advantage has been taken of 
‘ep nature of the site to form terraces where 
Have been made to 
lat the indigenous 
( growths, while ae 
istill, in a sheltered Of oN 
hollow, a charming ae TY cl 
garden has been 
ia Owing to its 


ages. At the corners of the pedestal are figures hold- 
ing reversed torches and palms, while on one of the 
return faces are sculptured busts of the Counts of 
Sombreuil and Soulanges, and on the opposite side 
are busts of d’Hervilly and Talhouet. On the wall 
separating the expiatory chapel from the church are 
two bas-reliefs (shown at the bottom of the plate), the 
one representing t the Dauphin praying over the bones 
of the departed, the other aepicting the Dauphine lay- 
ing the first stone of the monument. Caristie was the 
architect, Petitot and Roman executed the sculptured 
figures, and Plantar the carved ornament. A plate 
showing some details of the work to a large scale will 
be published next week. 


Roman Ornament. 
These fragments are from the Villa Albani, near 
Rome. They need no description. 


Chateau de Mareuzl. 

Once again, as in so many of the designs in Krafft, 
this offers some striking and suggestive possibilitie sin 
house-planning, despite sucn queer-shaped rooms as 
those contrived at the corner of the square in which 
the central staircase hallis set. The ground floor shows 
a fine suite of rooms, the embellishment of which is very 
characteristic of that late eighteenth century manner 
which carried on the Louis XVI. style, soon, however, 
to be discarded for the style of the Empire. 
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1e house has been IN 
ith 14 in. brickwork rh eS 
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lcast, distempered. a 


ttonework to win- 
and entrance is = 
Is Park Bath stone. 

of is covered with 

yhick local red tiles. eee 
sternal woodwork is 
i. Lhe house is 
(d with due regard to 
ie south - easterly. 

and the loggia is 
‘to meet the require- 
+f a cool position at 
eter end of the dav. 
architect was Mr. 
t A. Saul, of London, 


ument at Auray. 


monument, in the 


ry chapel adjoining 
neient church of asd Peas atlas 
) in North-West 
l, is to the memory 
lise Royalists who 
‘tushed by the Re- 
lins under Hoche in 
1S the result of their 


‘Ours to stir up La an KITCHEN 


© ~and_=séM'B rittany 
(: the Convention. 
prises two parts, a 
}dortion with marble 
/ inscribed with the 
C of those who fell, an 
|portion in the form 
ircophagus comme- 


8 the chief person- 
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LIFE IN AN AMERICAN SCHOOL OF ARCHITECTURE. 


[SPECIALLY CONTRIBUTED BY ARTHUR STURGES HILDEBRAND. ] | 


(Concluded from page Z 


the work in Design was finished on charrette. 

ne one problem. of all the four years which 
was handed in early and without the ‘stimulus of 
haste gave no sense of earned satisfaction. A 
charrette was an integral part of the work. Design 
absorbed us—we thought of nothing but the steady 
carrying on which was to give us points. We 
strove for brilliant coups, because a series of medals 
would put a man through the school months 
sooner than the slow accumulation of points by 
plodding, consistent work. We worked hard at water- 
colour, for we had learned the value of a clever render- 
ing. Between problems we tried to catch up work in 
lectures—in charcoal drawing, in engineering and 
perspective—and the principle of the charrette had 
enormously increased our capacity for doing efficient 
work in a crowded space of time. No impending 
mountain of work, no matter how formidable, could 
discourage us. 

In office experience after the second year we began 
to see results from our school training. We were 
learning methods that could be applied to “real” 
architecture. The men beside whom we worked were 
for the most part not sc peo! graduates, and the wisdom 
of the school’s principle of teaching what the office 
could not teach became e ncouragingly evident. We 
talked of the atelier and told stories of charrettes. 
Indeed, school was so often in our minds that we 
naturally tended to like office work only in so far as it 
was like work in school—the architectural profession 
was a branch of school. During the summer we 
became so proficient in out-door sketching as not to be 
disconcerted by a group of peering children. 

We started our third year in a new building, and 
this change in accommodation brought many changes 
in the routine of the school. The library was on the 
lower floor of the building—n place of the aepartment 
of chemistry. The ateliers were in spacious lofts unaer 
the roof. Thes2 rooms were distressingly bare at first, 
in their chaste white plaster, and the Dhirector 
suggested that we might liven up our surroundings by 
interesting decoration. | Accordingly we decorated 
lavishly by means of — pictures/*fromy the] Vie 
Parisienne,” and the success of our enlivening efforts 
led to a stern university order to remove from the 
walls all decorations which might be offensive to 
visitors. We knew that any visitor could buy the same 
pictures at any news-stand, but we removed them, and 
painted caricatures of the staff of the school instead. 
The new building was open every night till eleven 
o'clock, and all night on the three nights of a charrette. 
We no loriger had to work in poorly lighted rooms: the 
charrette was officially recognised. The Tin House 
was torn down, and judgments were held in rooms 
down-town, w here we had the beneftt of competition 
with other schools. Hsguzsses were issued more fre- 
quently ; we had an esquzsse every Saturday gta 
when a problem was given out or due. Problems + 
archeology were introduced, in which the period or 
style was specified. These were in addition to the 
regular problems, and in our thirst for points we often 
had two problems on our boards at once. Everyone 
was in one atelier, and there were more often freshmen 
to “nigger ” for us—inking mosaics, lettering plans, or 
doing “other tasks which’ were irksome enough to 
convince the freshmen of their educational value. 

Of the courses in our third year—not considering 
such subjects as Calculus and Mechanics, which were 
left till the last moment because thev were a constant 
cloud on the hcerizon—the most interesting was Life 


(8) UR second problem was finished on charrette. All 


39, No. 1055.) | 
Drawing. Everyone has heard that the nf 
abandons the armoury of attraction when | 
abandons her clothes; everyone is doubtful if if 
be so in his own case; as everyone is rather surp 
to find it true. The increased difficulty of Interme 
Design kept us in the atelier the greater part of ¢ 
day; the problem took longer to “arrive,” and) 
worth more study and attention and more ¢a 
endering. The problems lost something of | 
academic character—they were more like actual | 
ings, and less like arbitrary tasks set for our. 
good. We often thought of building these designs 
wondered how we should feel when we passed the 
the street. However, they were school projets, 
not “ work ’’—that was the best of it. 

Our outlook had by this time broadened to suc 
extent that travel in Europe offered a possible ¢| 
for our enthusiasm. Those of us who went to Ey 
after the third year at school found it rather a si 
of inspiration than a mine of practical informatio) 
there is little that can be transplanted in actual } 
But the thrill of the red cliffs behind Havre, an) 
pure delight of the Loire Valley, the shouting ron} 
of the medizeval walls of Carcasonne, the volup\ 
beauty of the Riviera; the inexhaustib le chan} 
Venice, the brown avenues of the Luxemh 
Gardens, and the inspiration of the spirit-pej 

streets of great grim London—these things ¢a| 
transplanted. With what joy did we set out} 
bicycles and knapsacks, sketching old churches 
quiet streets with overhanging houses, sleeping | 
poverished pensions, failing at last to find more y, 
for the w bodes of Notre Dame at Rouen, or the ¢ 
of the Louvre, only looking, and sketching, and |} 
filled with happiness at the glory and beauty of | 
How did we strive to find love enough in our hear 
the smoky dome of old St. Paul’ s and the cottag| 
the roadside in the Cotswolds! And mingled) 
this discovery of the living aan of our dreams 
an overwhelming desire to get back to school ¢ 
that we might build something of their spirit mt) 
work we hoped to do. This much of Rouen mu 
into the next Gothic problem, this much of Susse? 
the next esguzsse of a village church. We were } 
for work again, now that we had seen what it} 
mean, and the statue of Liberty, the skyline of } 
hattan, were for us merely an expression of thé 
that we were coming back to school. | 
1f the lecture courses and work in drawing had\ 
planned for that end from the first, the fourth y 
occupied with Design alone. Many of us had madet 
schedule of points to be gained during the | 
strangely devoting every effort to escape from the! 
we loved so well. We did not seek to leave ship’ 
the aim of our four years had now become possi 
attainment, and we sought to be in the long-e/ 
position of those who have done the work that 
be done. Each of us knew how many point’ 
neighbour had. Competition between us became} 
keen than ev er; we strove for points as a miser SI 
for gold. But the schedule of successes was | 
revised by the whims of the jury. 

We had all day to work at the problem, ae 
such interruption as we chose to make for our! 
for rest or play. When we had worked until i 
o'clock every night of the week, we would look 
to the deserted tables in the corner where the fres} 
worked, and think that they did not yet know/ 
work was like. Often we dropped our pencils 
sudden impulse, and went to the “ Nemo” im 
attempt to recall the delights of that humble sta 
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Jw it our first night in school, i eras that we 
it as dull then as now. We did not pretend to 
ird all the time ; we played hard often. In the 
| of what was for many of us the last charrette 
ia procession. It began with the march of a 
Jabout the atelier, shoulde ring T-squares and 
# on a pail. It see med a happy inspiration, and 
quttee was formed to collect money for a drum. 
A] of the contributors was so great that we got 
jims, two fifes which nobody could play, and a 
i hand drum- majors hat w hich nobody would 
We rehearsed at intervals all day, to the distress 
(lecturers on the floor below. At midmght we 
id out into the bitter cold night, leaving the 
van staring ai the Ionic cap we had painted on 
in- -headcs, and the long straggling line in blouses. 
tre back in the ate lier in a hour. after having 
! ed a professor, and we felt that this was a good 
ite, for which we would have to pay in facing 
displ sasure. But nothing occurred beyond the 
‘ition of the drums. 
| of us were working on two problems, and we 
our time between our various boards, putting 
_on a French pou enth-century house while 
is drying on the Monument to Commemorate 
iu Victory, vand directing the forces of niggers 
ere working on the plans. There were two 
“when we wo prked until the sun rose, sleeping for 
i or two on a pile of blouses on the tab ES : Ste 
dys and a night of cc msecutive feverish working 
fend. Aw ash of cobalt on the Monument sky, 
iW figures in the street before the half- timbered 
entourage for the plan, interior design for the 
(¢, niggers to be told how to cast shadows, more 
é; to run to borrow a pan of French blue, trips to 
lar to select chassis from the pile, cigarettes 
red on the edges of tables and forgotten, and 
} an eye on the clock. When there are three 
Jeft, the critics appear among us with suggestions 
( rendering. We slap up a cartouche over a dodr- 
vender it, streak the foreground, touch up a 
2 taxicab, and climb on a stool to view the effect 
un encouraging distance. The atelier is in an 
j—niggers are tacking cloth on the chassis, 
¥-d students whose eyes are unnaturally bright 
‘pout the room, shuffling through the paper and 
iand wadded clothes which litter the floor, the 
jr is at the door crying “ One half-hour more! ” 
litics are on the stools now, pointing out possible 
wements. “Hey, freshman, mix me a saucer of 
| Fin, are you going to use all this paste ?- —~My 
|who’s got some pas ste?—Do you think these trees 
(rk enough ?—Hey, they’ re taking them down- 
4—-Where’s my plan? ”—-Got a cigarette ?——” 
janitor begins to turn out the lights ; we put on 
dats and slink down-stairs. It is the last charrette. 
sle, the world is like some great, quiet poster in 
ad frosty silver. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


Cellars and Basements. 
/» Editors of THE ARCHITECTS’ AND BUILDERS’ 
JOURNAL. 
13,—I endorse the views of the well-known archi- 
‘ho has written to you commending t the desira- 
|} of having cellars to dwelling-houses wherever 
‘cable. A dry cellar keeps a “house healt hy by 
g the house above it both dry and well ventilz ated. 
m constantly receiving letters from property 
1s who have damp and flooded cellars. A 
ig cellar is worse than no cellar at all. If any 
ect could sit in my office and see the number of 
: that reach me asking advice on how to make 


dry, I am sure it would result in more attention 
i given to the waterproofing of the basements of 
' constructed houses. 


| 


Your remarks upon basements as_ living-rooms 
especially appeal to me for this reason: I recently 
spent a week in a large Midland town with a frie nd 
searching for a house. The agents informed us that 
there were 6,000 houses to let in this district, many of 
them being over 425 per annum and having cellar 
kitchens. Tenants will not take provincial houses with 
cellar kitchens nowadays, because the maidservants 
will not serve a mistress who resides in such a house. 
They object to climbing the stairs. 

1 think every architect knows this, but it came back 
to me with double force in my recent search for a 
house. 

I saw one or two houses where a kitchen had been 
built on to the back premises and the cellar kitchen 
had been totally ignored, but such cases were rare. 
I imagine that it w ould pay owners of such property t 
employ an architect to convert basement houses into 
up-to-date residences by such additions. 


J. H. KERNER-GREENWOOD. 


Conversion of Terrace Houses inio Flats. 


To the Editors of THE ARCHITECTS’ AND BUILDERS’ 


JOURNAL. 


Srrs,—-Having read with interest the remarks tha 
have appeared in your columns from time to time in 
reference to basement houses, I venture to send plan: 
of a scheme which I recently carried out for the trustee 

of the N. Salaman Estates at West Kensington. The 

general arrangement is easily explained by the plans 
eae es. “The new staircase and the entrance 
doors and screens were ay in oak, wax polished, 
with metal glazing. Gas boilers were fitted in each 
flat, with independent supply and service, and a small 
portable range for emergency use. 


H. CLIFFORD HOLLIS, A.R.I.B.A. 


|CONVERSION OETERRACE 1 HOUSES TF KENSINGTC IN INTO FLATS FoR NSALAWAN ESTES 
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SPECTAD VEGA RE ROn Ts 


Quantity Surveyor’s Claim for Fees. 
Pillivant. 


March 18. King’s Bench Division. 
Darling. 


Richardson v. 


3efore Mr, Justice 


This was an action by Mr. E. E. 


Richardson, a quantity surveyor, of 
Sylvan Avenue, Mill Hill, Middlesex, 
against Mr. F. T. Pillivant; of Bath 


Street, City Road, to recover the sum of 
£281, being the amount alleged to be due 
for professional services rendered in 
respect of a building to be erected by the 
defendant at Wiltshire Row, Hoxton. 
Plaintiff’s claim was made up of two items, 
viz., in respect of lithography for copying, 
etc., £14 5s., and reasonable remunera- 
tion for services as quantity surveyor in 
taking out quantities, 214 per cent. on the 
lowest tender of £10,900, £266 5s. 
Defendant, by his counsel, said if his 
architect had implied authority to employ 
the plaintiff it was revoked by a letter of 
defendant to his architect, before his 
architect employed the plaintiff, in which 
defendant said: “It must be auite under- 
stood, so as to avoid any misunderstand- 
ing, that no expense is to be incurred for 
me except I agree to it in writing.” Defen- 
dant also denied that he had any notice 
of the employment of the plaintiff or that 
he agreed to employ the plaintiff. Defen- 
dant alleged that the amount claimed was 
unreasonable and excessive. 

Mr. Hemmerde, K.C.. and Mr. G. A. 
Scott appeared for the plaintiff, and Mr. 
Dickens,“ K, C3 and. Mey ss.) Ps Jo Marly 
for the defendant. 

Mr. Hemmerde said the plaintiff sought 
to recover fees from the defendant for cer- 
tain work done on behalf of the defendant. 
The plaintiff was employed by the defen- 
dant’s architect to get out certain bills of 
quantities, and the ‘plaintiff's case was that 
the accredited architect had the implied 
authority of the defendant to engage a 
quantity surveyor. It appeared that some 
time prior to 1913 defendant desired to 
obtain larger premises for his business as 
a cardboard box manufacturer, and he 
engaged an F.R.I.B.A. as his architect. 
Tenders were asked for, but counsel said 
the matter eventually fell through. 
Defendant had set un a letter revoking 
any authority to the architect, but counsel 
contended that an accredited architect had 
the right to employ a quantity surveyor. 
This implied authority is known and 
recognise d throughout the profession, and 
his client had the ri ight to assume that he 
had: been properly engaged. In this case 
tenders were actually asked for, and the 
lowest tender was that of Messrs. Mattock 
and Parsons for £10,900, but the defen- 
dant relinquished the erection of his 
factory 


Plaintiff gave evidence in support of his 
case and said that his charges were fair 
and reasonable 

The evidence of the architect, on behalf 
of the plaintiff, taken on commission, was 
read. 

Mr. A. J. Gate, a quantity and measur- 
ing surveyor, of Meter or eds Square, 
stated that the plaintiff’s charges were fair 
and reasonable and in no way excessive 
for the amount of work done. As a 
matter of fact, he estimated that the 
plaintiff was entitled to nearly £300. 

Mr. Dickens, for the defendant, sub- 
mitted that the architect had no authority 
to employ the plaintiff, and it was appa- 
rent from the letters that he gave the 


architect no authority to pledge his credit 


in any way. The architect never sug- 


gested that quantities had to be got out, 
and, from the letters of his architect, the 
defendant was entitled to think, as he in- 
deed did think, that the architect was 
really taking out the quantities in his own 
office. The architect never intimated 
to the defendant that he was going to 
employ a quantity surveyor, and as the 
defendant’s authority was a limited one 
he contended that the defendant was not 
liable to plaintiff for the amount claimed. 

Defendant gave evidence and said he 
never authorised the architect to employ a 
quantity surveyor. The architect never 
suggested to defendant that any outside 
assistance would have to be employed in 
this matter. 

Cross-examined: He had never seen the 
buls of quantities issued to the builders 
and did not hear of them. He had ar- 
ranged a settlement with his architect for 
a sum of /50, but he thought that he 
might have settled the whole matter for 

25, including plans, bills of quantities 
and all. 

Evidence was given that it was common, 
though not usual, for these quantities to 
be prepared by the architect. 

His lordship, in giving judgment, said 
he came to the conclusion that it was never 
brought to the mind of the defendant that 
a quantity surveyor was to be or was em- 
ployed, nor was he told that a quantity 
surveyor would have to be employed. His 
lordship held that the implied authority of 
an architect to order a quantity surveyor 
to take out quantities was a matter limited 
by his employ, and there was no general 
authority to employ a aquantliy surveyor 
to be imphed, having regard to the evi 
dence of the defendant’s witnesses and 
letters exchanged. Manv architects took 
out quantities for themselves. There was 
no rule of law or general implication that 
if one engaged an architect one engaged 
a quantity surveyor as well. The letters 
oi the defendant expressly limited the 
architect’s authority. He had no authority 
to order a quantity surveyor to do this 
work. Qn the construction of the defen- 
dant’s letters, the architect had an express 
direction not to do anvthing equivalent to 
engaging a quantity survevor and he did 
it without authoritv, and plaintiff had no 
right to sue the defendant. He held that 
the defendant was entitled to succeed and 
to judgment with costs. In case the 
matter should go to the Court of Appeal 
and they should hold his lordship was 
wrong, then he said that if the plaintiff 
was entitled to anything he was entitled 
to £164 2s. and £14 15s. disbursements, a 
total of £178 17s. 

His lordshin granted a stay of execu- 
tion with a view to an anneal. 


OBITUARY. 


The Late Mr. Walter Crane. 

In a letter to the Press, Messrs. Edward 
S. Prior, Alfred Parsons, Ernest Newton. 
N. R. Hope-Pinker, and Selwyn Image 
write: “ When, by-and-by, the history of 
Enelish art during the past forty years 
comes to be written, in that critical record 
his [Walter Crane’s] name will stand out 
prominently ; as already for many a day 
ite aval Se) stood in the estimation of artists 
generally, and the art-loving public 
abroad. But at the moment, in ‘the gene- 
ration that knew Walter Crane personally, 
there are, we feel sure, many who would 
recognise it as most becoming that, if pos- 
sible. his ashes should be finally laid to 
rest beneath the roof of St. Paul’s, Or, at 
least, that space for some memorial of him 
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should be there found, where the nay 
not a few of our representative artis} 
reverently recorded.” 


{ 


Dr. S. G. Rawson. 


Dr. S. G. Rawson, principal of the 
tersea Polytechnic, who died after qa’ 
illness on Tuesday of last week. 
educated at Charterhouse School, 
Royal College of Science, Uniy 
College, London, and University Co 
Liverpool. He became lecture 
Chemistry at University College, ] 
pool, and in 1895 he was appointed 
cipal of the Technical College, Huc 
field. In 1903 he was age 
Director of Education to the | 
cestershire County Ceuncil, an 
September, 1907, principal of the B 
sea Polytechnic. Since January, 191 
had been Chairman of the Cound. ¢ 


. 


Association of Technical Institutiors, 


COMPETITIONS. 


Whitehaven Housing Competitio 
Mr. Jan MacAlister, secretary 0 
Royal Institute of British Arehi 
writes: “ Members and Licentiate; 
advised that the conditions of the ; 
competition are not in accordance wil 
Institute Regulations for Architer 
Competitions, and _ the Compet 
Committee are in correspondence wit 
promoters with a view to their ap 
ment.” | 
Artisans’ Dwellings, Liverpool 

In the competition promoted by 
Housing Committee of Liverpool | 
Council, for artisans’ dwellings 1 
erected in the Rathbone Street are@ 
following awards have been annouii 
1 (£100), Messrs. Biram and Fletche| 
pines 2 (£50), Mr. F. E. Diag 
Stoneycroft : 2 (£25), Messrs. Hallida 
Paterson and Mr. C. Gustav Agee 
architects, | Manchester. Eighty-} 
complete designs and one unfi! 
drawing were submitted, and all have! 
placed in the Walker Art Gallery, i 
they will be on exhibition durin; 
Easter holidays. Mr. Henry Ha 
F.R.I.B.A., Liverpool, was the asses! 


LIST OF COMPETITIONS O} 
pe 

APRIL 21.—HOUSING, WHITEHAY 
Corporation invite designs for layiy 
site and erection of houses. Auth! 
design placed first to be employed as | 
tect, or otherwise to receive 30 a 
premium ; second premium, 20 gul 
third, 10 guineas. Conditions (f£/ 
returnable), The Borough Surveyor, { 
Hall, Writehaven. [See note above.) 
APRIL 30. — GRAMMAR Sc? 
LEICESTER. — The Corporation | 
designs for the new Wyggeston Gra 
School for Boys to be erected on | 
next Regent Road. Competition Ii! 
to architects practising in Lei«i 
Premiums £100, /70, and £50. “Ass 
Mr. George H. Widdows, F.R.1.B.4 
MAY 31.—LAYING-OUT GROUND 
UNIVERSITY OF WESTERN AUSTRA# 
Designs are invited for the layl ing-(t 
the erounds at Crawley, Perth, Wt 
Australi ia. Premiums. first, 100 gui} 
second, 25 guineas. Drawings must’ 
the Registrar, University of Perth’ 
later than May 31. Documents rel 
to the competition may be seen ¢ 
offices of the Agent-General for Wé 
Australia, Savoy House, Strand, 
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“CONCRETE AND STEEL SECTION. 


(MONTHLY.) 


ENT OF RESISTANCE OF {( er 55 —yl mended by Mr. W. Lucas, A.R.I.B.A., in 


°sJ. FILLER FLOORS { Cy Ca eh his y) oS ame a ne \ his article in the issue of this Journal for 
Oe . Leys bey —= 19.68 +. (3,08y, — .4.62) December 3, 191? hae ye nie ae ion a) 


C. MESTON, Licentiate RI.B.A woe « It will be observed from this diagram that 
: a : apa eee — the total compression scaled from the 


graph amounts to 23,239 lb., and the total 
} question as to what extent a rolled , Goa ter Less 
sade Eanes nsion to 23,26¢ S ; I 
vist filler floor with the joists em- pes PO OV acra\t 8.82 330% 2 Pata eens i a ai 
rood Portland cement concrete , ay 6 ES 7 Rea Tea he peace tea tar sea st 
oe ee ainor with* naked ate 30y?+ 31.6y—37-16+3.08y?—9.24y-+ 6.92 due to the impracticability of drawing and 
fg ‘ é J =197 — 33.8y + 99.6 — 36.24y + 3.3y?2. scaling with absolute accuracy, but as the 


}s2n many times discussed, and great : 5 ss : 
20.78y 2.4V = 326. error only amounts in the prese ase 
jices of opinion have been expressed, 9 es oe 320.84. apt ae RE ae Ua Chet ee ont 
+ y? + 3.1y = 10.99. 0.09 per cent., it is negligible. The 
sngineers going so far as to say that Nag : minmentot reastince ofthe floor has been 
pe és 2 sistance as be 
-ength is practically doubled when 3 (Add 2.404 to each side). Bee rt CMe he lower Cries Gre 
y 4 — < y le J1Z., 
ssts are embedded in concrete, and y* + 3.1y + 2.404 = 10.99 + 2.404. PPT Me 
i holding the view that the increased (Extracting the pauelS root) Ty ee co leon oper aie ay tera Cpe Eee 
se 2 ' al axis 1s 
h is : negligible. The writer has y + 1.55 = 3.66 a distance of 2.11 in. from the pe he 
(a fairly common practice among y = 3.66 — a 55. Hs on: Duane saa 
lengineers to be to calculate the 2. Tal rene: edge; consequently, when the extreme 
8 ears : stress in the concrete is 600 lb. per sq. in 


jh of the joists as though they were A graphical solution of the problem is the extreme fibre stress in the steel is 


Finch ee teinces who Rie fis probably easier, and the method recom-_ 16,650 |b., or 7.44 tons per sq. in. Clearly 
te argue that, owing to the concrete 

| the actual stress in the steel will be : - 

pout 7} tons per sq. in. ya oe OFS tal 


C Re, 


ipical Moor of this form of construc- 
shown by Fig. 1, and an investiga- 
/ the moment of resistance of the 
ation shows that the increased 
vh of the floor in this case is 19.3 per Riese 


nee 
) =a 


yme previous calculations that have 
jade, the joists have been assumed 
) acting wholly in tension, and the 
| of the tensile force has been 
i:d to be at the centre of gravity of 
vist. This obviously cannot be 
+ (unless there is a very great thick- 
“ concrete above the top flange of 
jt), as some part of the joist will be 
/the neutral axis, and will conse- 
iy be in compression. Another se Ne RS ae 
11 of calculation ignores altogether 
ith of the joist as comes above the 
1. axis, but this can only give an ap- 
fate result, as it will be seen on 

tig to the figures for compression in 

that the flance and web of the 

ke about one-fifth of the total com- 
Jn, and this is too large an amount 
holly neglected. 
valgebraical method here adopted of 

the neutral axis is that of taking 
hes The moment of the concrete is -— 
iken, then the moment of the flange 
1 joist, and then the moment of the 

. of the web above the neutral axis. 
case of the flange and web, the 
lit taken is not that of the actual 
put of the “equivalent area,” that 
hhe case of the compression side) the 
#¢a multiplied by 14 (or “ M” — 1), 
| the case of the tension side the net 
jaultiplied by 15 (or “M”)—“M” 
{the modular ratio. 
)the sake of clearness, I have set out 
juation for the typical floor illus- 
as below. The various terms in the 
on will be made clear by reference 
bey 

Compression = Tension 
tnt of concrete + Moment of flange 
\ment of web = Moment of flange 
+ Moment of web. 


1X =) +(+. 28X14 X y—I. 176) 
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tam RERRESENTS CENTRE OF GRANITY oF FLANGE 


)-128 x 15 x 5824 —y) az Fig. 2 
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| then this type of floor with the joists 

| spaced as indicated is economical, as 

| both steel and concrete are working at 
their maximum stresses together. Of 
course, tnese figures will vary with the 

| spacing of the joists, but in the equation 

) the only term which will vary: is the 
“ z0y2” and a different figure must be 
substituted according to the spacing of the 
joists. In the graph, only the line show- 
ing the moment of the concrete will vary 
with the spacing, so that the position of 
the neutral axis can very readily be found 
for any spacing. 

The result shows that whereas the 
moment of resistance of the joist acting 
alone would be 40.8 inch-tons, the moment 
of resistance of the combination is 48.7 
inch-tons, and there is therefore a gain of 
19.3 per cent. by embedding the joists in 
concrete. In the case under considera- 
tion, if the joists were calculated in the 
ordinary way (neglecting the concrete fill- 
ing), but on the assumption that the stress 
would be nine tons per sq. in., then, when 
the concrete filling has been allowed for, 

the actual stress would only be 7.5 tons 
per sq. in. But if the spacing were in- 
creased, the extreme tensile stress in the 
steel would also be increased, as the 
neutral axis would be higher. 

If this method be applied in the case of 
a floor with the joists at similar spacing, 
but with the concrete level with the top 

He | flange of the joists (Fig. 4) it will be foune 
| that the moment of resistance of the com- 
A Ny bination is exactly the same as the 
il | moment of resistance of rolled steel joists. 

i 


From the foregoing figures it will be seen 
that when the joists are spaced not less 
than 30 in. apart no advantage results 
from their being embedded in concrete 
unless such concrete covers the top flange 
of the joists, and the amount of such cover 
should usually be not less than one inch. 

The above is true only on the assump- 
tion that there is sufficient adhesion 
between the concrete and the joists to 
make them act as one. 

The case dealt with in this article is 
only that of 5 in. by 3 in. joists with 1 in. 
of concrete above top flange, and the eco- 
nomical spacing for other joist sections 


on 
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and other thicknesses of concrete, of 
course, varies. The following may be 
given as the joists more commonly used as 
fillers, and the economical spacing }s 
given for each. By “economical 
spacing ” is meant that spacing at which 
both the steel and the concrete are work- 


ing at their maximum stress together 
when fully loaded. 
sed | gee. ‘a 
Ose iepae 2 bb 
ter -) SB; 
Joist Section. Mes Pains ae 65 
a) = ae as 
aa Bal 's o 
w vou 5 
aro ac os on 
a °R aS oa 
aioe —— eae — — — —— 
ip Wat, SS e Sak 1 in 2.74 in. | 2 ft, 9 in 
(So abo Ne ch OKO 3 aha PEG) Wits AF) hin (oi 1h 
: Sane oa fol bee , : 
Apel SSS al, | ae the 2.42 in. | 2 ft. 5 in. 
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Bie Se 2 ita 1 in Ai WO || hain Oya 
42 in. X 12i3n DAT. PLEX ial || HC ee LoVe) 
42 in. X 12in.} 1 in. 1.98 in. | I ft. 8 in 
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The figure for the depth from top of 
concrete to the neutral axis is only correct 
for the spacing indicated in the fourth 
column and, of course, varies with the 
spacing of the joists. 


CONCRETE AND STEEL’ CON- 
STRUCTION FOR BUILDINGS ON 
SHIFTING GROUND. 


One of the problems presenting itself to 
the architect and to the engineer in coal- 
mining districts in this country (Mr. Wil- 
frid J. Fawcitt writes, in the March issue 
of “Kahncrete Engineering”) is the 
avoidance of cracks, and in many cases 
the ultimate destruction of the building, 
due to ground movement. In no part of 
the country is the problem more acute 
than it is in the County of Durham. It 
has very specially presented itself to the 
Education Authority, who during the last 
five or six years has been erecting pro- 
bably as large a number of buildings as 
any authority in the kinedom. An archi- 
tect who has only an occasional building 
to erect may decide to take some risks, but 
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the Education Architect of Durhan 
William tushworth, F.R.I.BIAS 
dozens of buildings to erect every 
had to face the problem with ¢ay 
decision. In certain quarters 9 
county it became almost impossi} 
erect brick buildings, for subsidence 
frequently broke the back of the wa 
fore the buildings could be occupie 

The problem of preventing moy 
is almost an insoluble one, so far q 
ing with it by way of reinforcing the 
dations is concerned, because lik 
wind the earth moveth where it list 

In another article in the same js 
the journal quoted, Mr. Marshall, 
tiate R.I.B.A., explains how his firn 
were entrusted with the design , 
Greencroft School, overcame the dj 
in that case. Instead of buildir 
school with heavy brick walls they a 
a light steel-framed building with th 
formed of Hy-Rib. The result will 
even though movements do occur 
ground the safety at least of the st 
will not be imperilled. A rackin 
twisting of the steel framework ma 
place, and, as a consequence, Cra 
the walling may occur, but oni 
ground has resettled into its newy 
these cracks and deficiencies can bi 
good, and the final result will be aj 
factory as when the school wa 
erected. This method of const 
should appeal to other architects » 
meeting with the same difficulty | 
ground. ; | 

Elsewhere in the same issue of this 
publication there is an instructive | 
on the effects of the recent earthqu 
Italy. It is shown that here, as in 
instances, the only buildings thai 
through the ordeal with comparat} 
munity were of reinforced-concrel 
struction, their monolithic charact| 
serving them from the disintegrat| 
evitable with synthetic brickw«| 
masonry. "J 
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SCENTRIC LOADING OF 
! COLUMNS. 


‘T S. ANDREWS, B.Sc.Eng., M.C.1. 


ided from page 107, No. 1052.) 
Molumn Fixed at both Ends. 
(present instance we have not 
ving the deflection at E back to 
| jmagining the support to be 
‘but we have also to make the 
' zero. 

iB. (Fig. 5) be the bending 
| nduced at E to keep the slope 
>, the deflected form of the 
jing as indicated in dotted lines. 
ine at the end of a cantilever is 
ual to the area of the bending 
Hagram. 

ig. 2, the slope due to the bend- 
nt We applied at C will be 
/B.M. diagram being a rectangle. 
fring that the angles are very 
} EL & = Web. 

;pe contributed by By; will be 
esented by B;, ! and by Re by 
|, the B. M. diagram for R being 
I 

gave Web — B,,1 — 3 Rel? (12) 
\g alone would cause a deflection 
ie 12 


{ direction to 
[EI 


, Opposite in 


| by the reaction. 
; ti ) Reg ]3 Be la 
( (6) —~ —_ — «= 
1 equation (6 oe SEI 
d4- b) 
i W eb. 
Z 3(2a + b) Web 3 Be 
f — 5 i Swe 
2 |S 2] 
(t — x?) We 3 Be 
7 2] 21 (13) 
/ 2We (1 — x) DAB S= 
ke — — —— | —___ 
] Bore) 


'3) and (14) 


Values of IC for Be. 
. ‘7 ‘6 “5 ‘4 
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>. 
- | | Gt ae 
ee eee -'9 


B, We oleae : : 
21 Tate Mees ~ 21 -»)f 
Be= We(1—x){ 3 43x-4 } 


= We (1 — x) (3x — 1) 
Putting this in (14) 
2We(1—x) 2 We(1—x) (3x—1) 


(15) 


Ro ee 
_ Wet 7 el Badia = 1) b 
l t J 
6 W eex* (ix) 
l (16) 
Now the bending moment Bp, at the 
other end will be equal to By — Rex, 1 
+ We, z2., 
Bp = We i (1 —x)(3x—1)—6x (1—x)+ 1 j 
= We {1 —(t-—-x)G + 3x) f 
= We 1! — (1 + 2x — 3x*) | 
=‘We | Ps ae 
= We x (3x — 2) | (17) 


Values of m corresponding to equations 
(15) and (17) are plotted on one diagram 
in Fig..6; for B, values of the fixing co- 
efficients are read from the left-hand scale 
and values of x from the bottom and for 
Bg values of the fixing coefficients are 
read from the right-hand scale and values 
of « from the top. 

Immediately above the =bracket, 
bending moment is equal to 

B= Be — Re x! 
= We (1 — x) (3x — 1) — 6 We x? (1 — x) 
= We (1 —x) (3x — I — 6x? ) 

= — We (1 — x) (6x2? — 3x + 1) ~~ (18) 

Immediately below the bracket the 
bending moment is equal to the above 
plus We. 


the 


7.¢. BB =We 1 — (6x? — 3x +1) (1 — x) 
= Wex (6x? — 9x + 4) (19) 


Values of the fixing coefficient 77 cor- 
responding to these results are plotted 10 
Fig. 7. 
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In any specific case we should take for 
m, in our formula (3) for finding the 
combined bending and compression stress, 
the greater of the values for By) —(given 
by Fig. 6) and for below the _ bracket 
(given by Fig. 7). It is only the numeri- 
cal value which matters as a general rule; 
the sign only affects the question as to on 
which side of the column the maximum 
stress comes. Above the bracket there will 
be no direct compressive stress distributed 
from the load, so that for that portion the 
maximum stress is given by :— 

m W ed 


A k2 (20) 

It is a debateable point as to whether 
this value of c should be taken up to 73 
tons per square inch for mild steel as 
allowed for bending or whether it shall be 
determined by the safe stress given by the 
pillar, formula. This point requires 
further investigation. 

As a: specific example take x 
Fig. 6 shows, for Bp, m = — 
shows below the bracket m = ‘53, so we 
should use m = *53 in formula (3).to ob- 
tain the combined stress, which must not 
exceed the safe stress given by the pillar 
formula according to the usual ruling. 

Considering above the bracket, Fig. 7 
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gives m = — ‘47 and Fig. 6 gives for Bz 
m — — ‘2; these are both less than before, 
and so they cannot make the value of the 
stress by formula (20) exceed that for just 
below the bracket. 


POINTS IN CONCRETE MIXING. 


In the second of a series of six articles 
on ‘‘ Mechanical Disintegration of Defec- 
tive Concrete,’’ by Mr. Nathan C. John- 
son, in the ‘‘ Engineering Record,” the 
author thus summarises some important 
points with respect to the mixing of con- 
crete: 

1. That concrete structures in which 
proper care has not been exercised in select- 
ing aggregates, or in mixing and placing, 
are honeycombed by millions’ of pores of 
greater or less size, formed by the occlu- 
sion of air in the cement matrix. 

2. That these pores are adapted to pro- 
mote by capillary action the nenetration of 
water below the surface lavers. 

3. That when water is brought by a 
capillary pore, aided by absorption, or ad- 
sorption, or both, into contact with a group 
or groups of the unhydrated cement par- 
ticles that exist in all concrete, new re- 
actions with new volumes are probably set 
up in the rigid matrix of set cement. ‘ 


4. That these reactions may cause dis- 
ruptive stress to be exerted on the cement 
matrix of the concrete, producing ‘* shear 
planes” or “‘ slip bands ’’ “<« evidence of 
the local failure thus produced. 


‘ 


5. That shear planes’? and other 
evidences of local failure by disruption, 
whether resulting from the hydration of 
cement or from other causes, have their 
origin in a minute pore, or fissure, 

6. That other disintegrating actions are 
produced by water entering through pores 
into the mass, by reason of this water, 
whether fresh or loaded with chemically- 
active salts, dissolving portions of the 
cement matrix. 


-, That when such entering waters are 
sufficiently saturated with soluble com- 
pounds, deposition in crystalline form takes 
place, with tremendous disruptive forces 
exerted on the surrounding material, i.e., 
the cement matrix. 

S. That these disruptive forces pressing 
on the walls of the confining pore produce 
one. or more fissures in the matrix, and 
that these fissures, in turn, act as capiliary 
passages, with repetition of seepage, crys- 
tallisation, and wedging, the crystalline 
water filling in as the passages lengthen 
and widen, until a group of hard, disrup- 
tive progressing dikes effect actual disrup- 
tion. 

g. That this action is not confined to 
concretes exposed to sea-water, but affect 
other concretes, such as fresh-water dams, 
filter beds, buttress walls, sidewalks, etc., 
where defective materials or construction 
permit the entrance of water into the mass. 

10. That the responsibility for concrete 
failures of many kinds need not necessarily 
rest solely upon the cement, but that other 
factors, such as proper choice of aggre- 
sates, efficient mixing, proper consistency 
and care in placing must be held equally 
responsible, since through these latter 
come the inducing causes of failure. 


EFFECTS OF SHELL-FIRE -ONSTEEL- 
CONCRETE CONSTRUCTION. 


A sheet of illustrations, published by 
the Expanded Metal Company, Ltd., of 
London and West Hartlepool, forms an 
interesting memento of the cowardly bom- 
bardment of West Hartlepool by the 
Germans on December 16, 1914. In the 
first picture are shown half a dozen unex- 
ploded shells, giving an impressive idea 
of the formidable character of the bom- 
bardment, of which the other illustrations 
show the effects on expanded steel concrete 
structures that happened to get hit. Out 


of this ordeal this material has come so 
well as to lend colour to the German con- 
tention that West Hartlepool is a fortified 


town! In several instances, tragm 
shell damaged the concrete skin \f 
penetrating the expanded-steel fej) 
ment; and the illustration here | 
duced by courtesy of the publisher} 
a further striking demonstration | 
strength of this system of construct} 


CARDIFF EMPIRE THEATH 


The directors of Moss Empires} 
have decided to rebuild the Cardiff }} 
Theatre at a cost of over £20,000. 

Some time ago the adjoining pj) 
was acquired, and the additional || 
makes it possible to have a new | 
rium go ft. wide. The whole of th 
are to be reconstructed and rebuilt | 
crete, and the accommodation y 
increased from 1,800 to 2,800. A } 
feature will be a new elevation on | 
Street and all the existing premis/ 
abutting on Queen Street are to | 
built. A Press description states thi} 
front elevation is to be carried out i} 
land stone in a fine Classical style,) 
bold recess on the second floor foi 
ing effects. This recess will be faj 
stone columns with Ionic capita 
whole to be surmounted by a hai} 
cornice and carved pediment.” 

Another feature of the new build 
be a very handsome marble staireas| 
ing up to the circle waiting saloons} 
a particularly spacious character] 


rated with Corinthian columns| 
capitals. In the rebuilding the lat 
provements will be made in thé 
appliances. The interior will bel 


rated in a Grecian style, and the up| 
ing and draperies will receive most} 
attention. The electric lighting | 
carried out by the chief engineer) 
Moss Empires, Ltd. (Mr. H. W. Hat 

The contract for the rebuilding h) 
let to Messrs. E. Turner and Sons 
Cardiff, the architects being } 
William and T. R. Milburn, of fi 
land. 
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VIEW SHOWING EFFECT OF GERMAN SHELL ON THE BOUNDARY WALL OF THE NORTH EASTERN RAILWAY AT WEST HARTLEE 


THE ARCHITECTS’ & BUILDERS’ 


R.I.B.A. EXAMINATION RESULTS. 


The Final; Designs Approved. 


oard of Architectural Education announce that the 
Jsubmitted by the following Students have been 


ie SUBJECT XIX. 
(a) A Memorial to Lord Roberts. 


ca. Harrison, H. St. J. Munguia, G. 
¥ Ge J. Hendry, M. Riexa, F. 
( oe Hull, V. Sanders, T. A 


Spence, W. N. 
Stevens, F. J. 


: a Pevrcge t- H 
dam, G. R. ~ Jopling, A. B. B. 


te C Knight, W. J. ‘Tubbs; Ge kr: 
7R.A Lawson, J. Scott. Vonberg, W. C. 
at Lyne, D. R. Wood, A. G. 
1S LO Mitchell, C. H. Woodhouse, F. P. M. 
7 R. D 


(0) A Garage for a Large Country Mansion. 


ie L). A Holden, W. Roberts, E. W. 
aie). Keep, N. Sunter, M. C. 
yon, W. Mitchell, C. H. Tanner, A. S. 
wy R. Philp, A. T. Vinden, G. 
tees). Picton, C. S. 


és for other subjects, from the following candidates, 

+) been approved :— 
Kellock, A. D. 
Fisher, H. N. 


Hemm, G. 
Omar le 


SITY OF LIVERPOOL: CHAIR OF. CIVIC 


DESIGN. 


ouncil of the University of Liverpool invite applications 
Chair, which is associated with the School of Archi- 


] duties of the Professor will commence and the appoint- 
je from October 1, 1915. The appointment will be for 
irs, the period during which the endowment of the 
) secured. 
| stipend of the Chair is fixed at £400 per annum. ‘The 
¢ will be allowed, but not required, to become a con- 
0 the superannuation scheme. 
? Professor will be required to reside during the Autumn 
+ Terms of each session, from the beginning of October 
) the end of March, with three weeks’ vacation at 
its. He will be responsible (a) for the conduct and 
(of research into the problems connected with the design 
lopment of towns; such research being held to inciude 
euction of drawings of schemes for the treatment of 
¢oroblems, as well as critical and historic surveys of 
uwork; (6) the publication of the results of this research ; 
-rovision and supervision of instruction on the subjects 
Vhair; (zd) to take such part in the degree and other 
tions of the University as the Council, on the recom- 
wn of the Senate and the Faculty of Arts, may deter- 
id to hold or be responsible for such terminal examina- 
ihe Faculty may approve. 
' also holding a Research Fellowship, is asso- 
lith the work of the department. There are several 
| cturers taking single courses of lectures. 
| Professor will be allowed, while in residence, to carry 
\yractice of his profession on conditions already deter- 
y regulations. Such work, however, must be under- 
(ly to such an extent as shall not interfere with the duties 
lair. 
Jididates are expected to give a detailed statement of 
( already executed or projected by them, to accompany 
Mlans and drawings, and to supply details of published 
in work. 
Wwlications, together with the names of three persons to 
Pference may be made, and twelve copies of not more 
§ testimonials, should be forwarded to the Registrar, 
4ward Carey, on or before May 10, 1915. Original 
Wits should not be forwarded. 
| 


needa’ Patent Self-Adjusting Casement Stays. 

ly to several enquiries, it should be stated that the 
of the ‘‘ Uneeda ”’ patent self-adjusting casement stays, 
#1 an illustrated notice appeared on p. xiv. of our issue 
<7h 24, are The Linolite Fittings Company, 25, Victoria 
‘|London, E.C. Telephone, 244 Victoria; telegrams, 
lite, Vic, London.”’ 
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“THE question of the cost of Advertising is governed entirely by the circulation of a publication. 


The prices for small Advertisements enumerated below are framed upon the lowest possible 


basis in order to allow the use of the columns of the Journal for “ Wants,” &c., at a figure well within 


the reach of everyone. 


Advertisers are purchasing the circulation of a paper in buying space for their announcements, 
and we are able to announce that ‘“‘ The Weekly Nett Sale of The Architects’ and Builders’ Journal is 
larger than that of any other Architectural Journal.” 


Appointments Wanted. 
4 lines (about 28 words) 1s. 6d.; 3 insertions, 38 


ALL-ROUND Machinist and saw-sharpener; 
country preferred.—C. B. P., 182, Hertford 
Road. Lower Edmonton. 


ARCHITECT’S Assistant (30), seeks appoint- 
ment with architect or structural engineer; 
working drawings and details; experienced in 
structural steel and reinforced concrete design 
and detailing.—Box 504. 


ARCHITECT’S Assistant; 20; good draughts- 
man, knowledge of measuring, setting out; 
tracing, also levelling; very efficient typist: 
near London preferably; salary 25s.; excellent 
references.—Box 9193. 


BUILDER’S Manager and Estimator.—Adver- 
tiser with 25 years’ experience in the building 
trade seeks re-engagement ; thoroughly 
capable, energetic, and used to supervising 
contract jobbing or decorating work; tho- 
roughly accustomed to taking off quantities, 
measuring up, estimating, preparing plans 
and accounts, and interviewing clients and 
architects; at liberty when required; good 
references.—Box 9169. 


BUILDER’S Foreman seeks’ re-engagement;: 
age 41; trade, carpenter and joiner; eight years’ 
with late employer; experience in_ school, 
church, and theatre work.—Foreman, 86, Bruns- 
wick Road, Leyton, N.E. 9197 


BUILDER’S estimates prepared, variations 
measured and adjusted, drawings for local 
authorities, and general assistance rendered by 
Building Surveyor; prompt attention and 
moderate charges.—H. P., 49, Venn Street Clap- 
ham. 9198 


CLERK of Works; thirty-flve years’ experience 
in all branches of the building trade; 
thoroughly practical and reliable; seven years’ 
experience in school work; first-class references 
and testimonials.—W. Robbins, Loake’s House, 
High Wycombe. 


CLERK of Works seeks engagement; thorough 
practical] experience in all trades; quantities 
and measuring-up; good references London and 
country architects.—Address W. P., The Ivies., 
Hereford Road, Abergavenny. 9206 


CONTRACTOR’S General Foreman; carpenter: 
42: expert draughtsman; prepare all details; 
measure all trades; dumpy level; strict investi- 
gation courted; medallist, Worshipful Co. 
PN a A., 81, The Avenue, Bedford Park, 


EXPERIENCED Assistant, beyond war service 
age, desires temporary engagement in London: 
terms by arrangement; two to three guineas 
per week.—Address T. GC. Y., 56, Addison 
Mansions, Blythe Road, Kensington, W. 


PAPERHANGING wanted (niecework); high 
reliefs, anaglyptas, leathers, embossed papers, 
soirettes, tekko, fabricona, canvas, emdeea, 
and all latest productions; artistic panelling 
and special designs; town or country.—Logan, 
49, Mosiyn Road, Brixton, S.W. 


THE Association of Builders’ Foremen and 
Clerks of Works, 56, Old Bailey, E.C.—Expe- 
rienced Foremen and Clerks of Works can be 
obtained by applying to the Secretary, Mr. 
J. W. Sawyer, 214, Clapham Road, S.W. Com- 
petent foremen and clerks of works are in- 
vited to join this Association. 8289 


YOUNC Architect (24), recently discharged 
from R. E.. now desires berth as architect’s 
assistant or estate steward. in good office: last 
engagement in a county office; 8 years’ experi- 
ence, excellent draughtsman and designer, de- 
tails, quantities, working drawings, persvec- 
tives, surveying, etc.; excellent testimonials.— 
M. Cox, Architect, Highbridge, Somerset. 9200 


Offices to Let. 


GRAY’S-INN.—Room to let, to one or two 
architects or surveyors, facing gardens, first 
floor; moderate inclusive rent.—Apply J. 
Wilmer Hives, 5, Verulam Buildings, Gray’s- 
Inn, W.C. 506 


THREE rooms in main thoroughfare, close to 
Ludgate Circus—Rent £95 inclusive. Excellent 
situation for showrooms of manufacturing 
firm.—Box 9202. 


Appointments Vacant. 
6d. per line. 


BUILDER’S Assistant wanted; used to visiting 
jobs, taking particulars, ordering materials.— 
Apply by letter, giving wages, and references, 
to Somerville, Ltd., 120, Victoria Street. 


JUNIOR Clerk, used to builders’ merchant’s 
or slating and _ tiling contractor’s office, 
required; knowledge shorthand, typewriting, 
and well accustomed to figures.—Apply, by 
letter, Roberts, Adlard and Co., 47, Queen Eliza- 
beth Street, Tower Bridge, S.E. 


REINFORCED Concrete Engineer and Con- 
tractor, North of England, requires smart 
junior assistant of good address; architectural 
and supervising experience preferred; testi- 
monials, salary required, age, height, and 
photo.—Box 501. 


Miscellaneous. 
6d. per line. 


BOOKS.-Books on Building Trades, Engineer- 
ing, Educational, Literary, Technical, and all 
other subjects; second-hand at half prices; 
new at 25 per cent. discount; catalogue free; 
state wants; books sent on approval; books 
bought; best prices given.—W. and G. Foyle, 
121-125, Charing Cross Road, London, W.C. 


TO ARCHITECTS COMPETING. 
SCHEMES & ESTIMATES FOR ENCINEERING 
WORK 
(Lighting, Heating, Ventilation, and Sanita- 
tion), and Architectural Metal Work, supplied 
free of charge of STRODE & Co., Ltd., 48, 

Osnaburgh Street, London, N.W. 


ARCHITECTS and Surveyors.—Partnerships.— 
Successions—or Amalgamations. For intro- 
ductions to gentlemen with experience and 
capital available to purchase, or for particu- 
lars of partnerships and practices for sale, 
town or country, apply to Goodchilds, 29, 
Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, or 
329, High Holborn, W.C. The recognised Part- 
nership Agents for the Profession. Mortgages 
negotiated. 


SECON®-HAND Optical Mart 

For the Purchase and Sale of 
LEVELS, THEODOLITES, DRAWINC INSTRS. 
—Clarkson’s, 338, High Holborn, London, W.C. 
(Opposite Gray’s Inn Road). 


TYPEWRITING; architect’s and__ builders’ 
specifications and reports a speciality; testi- 
monials copied; send for price list; prompt, 
cheap, and _ accurate.—Address, ‘‘ Typist,” 
Typewriting Office, 65, Marsham Street, West- 
minster 507 


THE Marvel of the Age in Woodwork Cata- 
logues.—Owing to the enormous expense we 
have incurred in issuing the most up-to-date 
list which in our estimation can be taken as 
a standard list in preference to any list in the 
world, fully illustrated and priced, 286 pages. 
we have decided to ask our friends to send 
1s. 6d. (export 3d. extra), and we will send a 
copy to any part of the world, together with 
four-fold brass-jointed boxwood rule; will re- 
turn money in exchange if not worth 2s. 6d. to 
coast Jennings and Co., 981, Pennywell Road, 
ristol. 


WANTED Two Second-hand Columns 12 in. 
diameter Roman Ionic, caps angular; state 
lowest vrrice, where seen.—Spence, 50, Grainger 
Street, Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 505 


TO Architects and Others.—For Sale, about 
60,000 Self-locking Red Tiles, making safe 
and artistic covering for schools, private 
houses, cottages, etec., at less than half 
the cost of slates, to clear, or in quantities to 
suit purchasers.—Apply London Adamant Co.., 
Old Dock, Newport, Mon. 9192 


WILL Architects who make a speciality of pre- 
paring perspectives from_drawings supplied 
please communicate with Box 9207. 


Contracts Open. 
9d. per line. 


WAR DEPARTMENT CONTRACT 
REPAIRS AND MATERIALS 
Tenders are required for ART 
WORKS CONTRACTS for a_ period| 
Years from April, 1915, in the | 
Engineer Districts in the Aldershot Ci) 


(1) BLACKDOWN and DEEPCUT 

(2) BORDON. 

(3) WOKING, including PIRBRI| 
CHOBHAM. 


Forms of Tender, Conditions of Conty 
all necessary information may be } 
upon application at the Headquart| 
Aldershot; by letter, addressed ) 
Superintending Inspector of Work! 
person, between the hours of 9 a.m. ai! 
up to Thursday, April 1, 1915. 

Tenders are to be forwarded to the} 
of Army Contracts, Imperial House! 
Street, London, 8.W., not later than Wi 
April 7, 1915. 

(Signed) E. L. HUNT, Capt. ]] 
Staff Officer, R.B) 
for Chief Engineer, Aldershot (1 
Headquarter Office, Aldershot. 
March 24, 1915. 


CITY AND COUNTY OF THE ( 
CHESTER. 

TO BUILDERS AND CONTRACT} 
BUDDICOM ESTATE. HOUSING Si) 
The City Council invite TENDERS 

ERECTION of Three Blocks of WO), 
DWELLINGS, to be carried out in el 
with the Housing Scheme, BU 
ESTATE, HOUGH GREEN, CHESTER) 

Bills of quantities and form of tend 
obtained from the undersigned, on () 
£1 1s., which will be returned on ret 
bona-fide tender. 

Application for bills of quantities { 
of tender must be made not later thai\ 
day, April 7, 1915. 

Drawings, specifications, conditions | 
of contract may be seen at the offi 
Architects, Messrs. Dod & Dod, D16, | 
Buildings, Liverpool, to. which adi? 
enquiries must be sent. 

Tenders are to be delivered to tl 
signed as instructed in the form ct 
sealed and endorsed ‘‘'Tender for Hot 

The Covneil do not bind themselves 
the lowest or any tender. 

J. H. DICKSON| 
Tow 

Town Hall, Chester. 

March 25, 1915. 


Auction Sales. 
9d. per line. 


Re William Wibby, Ltd., English! 
Merchants. 
In Voluntary Liquidation. | 
GLOUCESTER. 
MESSRS. BRUTON, KNOWLES, & | 
instructed by F. W. Smith, Esq.. the uf 
to SELL by AUCTION, on TUESDAY. 
1915, and following days, the valuable, 
STOCK-IN-TRADE, TIMBER, PL 
Machinery, Buildings, and other effer 
of the largest English timber yar( 
West of England, including seasoned? 
oak, ash, elm and other planking, tim! 
‘round, gates and other converted tim: 
horizontal cross compound condensin 
boilers, two horizontal saws (bv 
rack saw, cross cut, band, and circu) 
planing, mortising, and other na 
gantries, creosoting tank, forges, la 
and also horses, harness, timber 
wagons, trolleys, etc. 
Catalognes may shortlv he had ol 
SMITH. RAKER. & PRICK, Accounta? 
the ATICTIONEERS, all’ of King! 
Gloucester. 
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UILDERS suffer more than any other class from 
the evils of municipal trading in its various 
interesting phases, and they do well to seize 

promptly every occasion for protesting against it. An 
objection lodged by the local master builders’ associa- 
tion against some unspecified istance of the practice 
furnished by the Scunthorpe Urban District Council is 
chiefly remarkable, however, for the extraordinary 
hardihood of the retort is provoked from the chairman 
of the Council, who is reported as contending that “the 
Council should have the same privilege as an 
individual, and, so far as it could, should do its own 
work.” ‘This is obviously no answer to the master- 
builders’ argument that public money should not be 
used in competition against local traders, which we 
take to be a perfectly clear, definite, and irrefragable 
statement of the principle that is involved. As, in 
arguing a similar case, a master-builder once put it in 
terms that are not more homely than graphic, “it is 
monstrous that a builder should be fried in his own 
fat.” 
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In other words, it is peculiarly obnoxious to a rate- 
payer to feel that he is contributing to capital that, in 
a sense, will be used against him competitively; for 
that is what actually occurs when public funds are used 
in the direct employment of labour. If it “ pays,” it is 
unfair competition ; if it does not “pay” there is no 
justification for it, and then the competition is not only 
unfair but futile. In any case, to say that a council 
“should have the same privilege as an individual ” is 
to advance an entirely baseless assumption, if it means 
that a public body is morally justified in pitting public 
funds against private capital, to the injury of the 
businesses that provide the money: which is precisely 
what occurs when a corporation does work for which 
tenders should be invited. In the instances in which 
corporations have gone beyond this point, and have 
actually opened shops for the sale of fittings and so 
forth, the injustice has become so flagrant as to supply 
its own antidote ; but in cases like that at Scunthorpe 
the abuse is so much less palpable that, as we have 
seen, there are those who seek to justify it. We trust 
that the Scunthorpe builders will return to the charge 
with redoubled energy. 
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That municipal housing schemes—which, though 
apparently they do not come into the question at 
Scunthorpe, are nevertheless in the same category of 
corporation undertakings—usually turn out unprofit- 
ably, the bulk of the available data proves conclusively ; 
and we are glad to see that this peculiarity is mentioned 
in an article on “Building as Business ” in a recent 
issue of “ Kemp’s Mercantile Gazette,” in which our 
contemporary has a good word to say for the much- 
abused speculative builder. “In some localities,” it is 
remarked, “the Councils take a turn at building under 


contract, but the result usually is, that to recou 
selves they have to put on rents which few ea 
pay, and the end 1s commonly a large loss to th 
Confirmation could be found, we think, in the 
annals of the London County Council, which, k 
has a better excuse for its housing operation 
contract than was forthcoming when it n 
disastrous experiment with the Works Departm 
doubt our contemporary is safe in assuming t 
one else but a speculative builder can put uph 
a price for sale which will pay a_ profit, o 
occupation, can be let at popular rentals”; b 
remains the equally cogent fact that there are 
stances in which the speculative builder 

reluctant to meet a crying need for houses. FE 
a philanthropist—or, rather, he cannot afford t 
business with benevolence. A corporation ¢ 
labour under this disqualification, and can affo 
philanthropic—at the ratepayers’ expense. Tl 
in fact, occasions on which municipalities are f 
undertake housing operations ; and, as we have 
on previous occasions, housing may be, and is, 
three systems which easily co-exist without ¢ 
It is often merely a question of local or tempore 
tions whether the demand for houses is met by 
effort, speculative enterprise, or public oblig 
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Now one and now another agency gains. 
ascendancy, but there is very little overlappi 
hardly any rivalry, although the speculative b 
rather apt to cry out when he is superseded. A 
he should know very well that in most <« 
instances he would not, and could not, have unc 
the work of which he complains, he finds it a 
relief to his feelings to blame a personified suj 
such as a private owner or a municipal cor 
rather than such a vague abstraction as “é 
conditions.” Corporations may have no souls 
abstraction has no body, and there is no : 
kicking against it—as lieve speak disrespectful) 
Fquator. For the moment, the speculative b 
sitting idly on the fence, and housing is lef 
completely in the hands of public authorities; | 
tne more reason why they should prosecute 
courage and vigour—not. of course, by means ( 
labour, but in the legitimate way of securing! 
for contracts. | 


* * * Pe 


| 

Everyone regrets the retirement, at the age | 
two, of Sir Laurence Gomme from the pos! 
Clerk to the London County Council. To say 
was a dominating influence on that waywé 
fickle body might be to thrust upon him a bt 
responsibility which no man of his bland tempé 
fine texture, and scholarly mind would care to i 
but nevertheless his personality has been. 1 
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and controlling force, at least a leaven in the 
asmass. A many-sided man, whose recrea- 
wowedly “change of work,’’ he brought 
mn accomplishments to the rather prosaic 
clerk. As folklorist, anthropologist, anti- 
ecturer on the principles of local govern- 
on economics. author, editor, he has known 
ake all his attainments as man of science and 
tters subserve a love of London which is in his 
rheis a born Londoner. and a descendant of 
enerations of Londoners. Moreover, he was 
at the City of London School contemporane- 
h the present Prime Minister, and had for his 
¢c appointment a post as assistant clerk to the 
jority in Fulham, afterwards entering the 
the Metropolitan Board of Works. 
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irence therefore knows his London practically 
is archzologically. and has neither allowed 
‘ip to interfere with the efficiency nor official 
‘dim that broader and finer outlook which, 
mg the soul and spirit of London, has 
' for us many interesting reminders that 
fas a history. It cannot be doubted that to 
or of the fascinating little book on “ The 
of London” we are largely indebted for the 
‘rather exemplary attention to the collection 
ervation of topographical records which have 
7 coincided with his fifteen years of service. 
st meeting of the Council before the Easter 
|, oir Laurence was justly described as a 
ndoner and a model civil servant. In his 
3 elected Mr. James Bird, the Deputy Clerk, 
inherits a splendid tradition. 


* * * * 


utecture 


Jy) 


as an Expression of National 
|! is a brave title for a single paper read 
|* literary and scientific society,’’ but Dr. 
on, who did this deed of daring at Birken- 
me off with a good deal of credit. Ina tour 
Greece, Asia Minor, and Egypt, it seems, 
much impressed by the strong correspon- 
‘tween racial characteristics and styles of 
' In the temple of Karnak he saw the 
of matter over mind, the Egyptians, he 
ing impressed with the idea of bulk, but 
ag it in an unintellectual way. Egypt’s 
on, he said, was held from first to last 
ondage of strict routine, and from almost 
‘tian sculpture there was an absence of the 
| and ideas of the human mind, and a 
‘ss of intellectual insight and intellectual 
| With this opinion, as Dr. Harrington 
0 be well aware, few architects would un- 
‘y agree. True, the lust of conquest and 
on, and the exaltation of tyranny and 
‘which were prominent characteristics of 
ame-long dynasties, have found a natural 
‘in Egyptian monuments, which, however, 
‘be credited with more estimable qualities 
!expression of mere “‘ frightfulness.’’ Sim- 
vepose, grandeur of scale, and a certain 
' of general effect, have given Egyptian 
ure a prepotency of influence to which Dr. 
-on’s observation does scant justice. 
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larrington was more happy in his refer- 
'he architecture of Greece. Here he found 
‘en intellectual vitality which five thousand 
| Egypt had not produced.’”? Perhaps the 
pudden’’ may pass in a comparison of the 
jatellectual development of Egypt and that 
€, although this admission of ‘‘ sudden- 
just not be allowed to obscure the antiquity 
culture, which, whether or not it was based 


| 


on the importation by the Phoenicians of Egyptian, 
Assyrian, and Babylonian ideas, goes back a thou- 
sand years and more before the Christian era. Its 
development after the Persian wars may perhaps 
justify the word ‘‘ sudden.”’ In regarding the Doric 
temple as the supreme illustration of his proposition 
that ‘‘ the more perfect the zsthetic arrangement, 
the more inevitable will be its ethical effect,’’ the 
lecturer had in mind the Parthenon ; but we could 
have wished that, in addressing a mixed assembly, 
he had insisted less on the perfection of the earliest 
of the Orders, and had conveyed a more vivid im- 
pression of the graces of Ionic and the elegance of 
Corinthian, and of the affinity of all three to modern 
intellectual progress. Nevertheless, we warmly 
welcome the awakening general interest in architec- 
ture which the subject of the lecture and the scene 
of its delivery seem to suggest. 
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It is reported by house-agents that, as a result ot 
conditions created by the war, there has arisen a 
large demand for small houses in London, as well as 
for flats. Many people, it would seem, are taking 
up temporary residence in London as a centre ot 
immediate information as to events abroad, and as 
the most convenient rallying point for a society that 
feels the need of closer and more sympathetic unity. 
There is also to be taken into account the patriotism 
which has led so many wealthy people to give up 
their country houses for use in the country’s service, 
or as homes for refugees. Further, the need for 
retrenchment, the temporary abandonment of the 
ordinary pursuits of country life, the present incon- 
veniences of foreign travel, alike point to London 
as being for the occasion what our friend the estate- 
agent would call ‘‘ a highly desirable place of resi- 
dence.’’ Economy and concentration are also con- 
siderations that are inducing the business man to 
get into closer touch with town, and to save the 
expense in time and money of the long railway 
journey, or urging him to relinquish the search for 
a chauffeur in substitution for the smart young 
fellow who has gone to the Front. It is not sur- 
prising, therefore, to learn thatthe demand for 
houses up to 4150 a year in London or the near 
suburbs 1s distinctly good, and that the demand for 
houses at £50 is excessive. These are indications 
that the alert architect may profitably ponder, for 
they are likely to take some considerable degree ot 
“permanent set.” Smaller houses will be the 
order for some time to come, and they will be ot 
superior class. 
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One probable effect of the war—that of rubbing 
away the last vestiges of our insularity—was sug- 
gested in rather happy fashion by Mr. Thomas H. 
Mawson in his lecture at Darwen on ‘‘ Athens, Old 
and New.’”’ It was the Grand Tour, he recalled, 
which gave England its only architectural sense at 
a critical period. Now, said the lecturer, in effect, 
we are making the Grand Tour on a much grander 
scale. Recently he had seen groups of Lancashire 
soldiers gazing with admiration on the college 
buildings in Cambridge, and contrasting them, doubt- 
less, with the kind of architecture with which they 
were familiar in Lancashire. Two millions of men, 
going into France, Belgium, and probably into 
other countries, will bring back with them the in- 
fluence of their travels. It might have been added 
that this is the more likely since quite a tangible 
fraction of these Grand Tourists are impressionable 
young architects, God speed them! If, after their 
triumphant return, we do not attain to that full 
measure of cosmopolitanism in architecture towards 
which we have been steadily tending in times of 
peace, our insularity will be regarded as incurable. 
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HE task of reviewing Mr. Lenygon’s book on 
Later Renaissance Decoration in England 
does not fall upon me, but having that sump- 

tuous work in my hands I cannot allow the occasion 
to pass without abstracting some information that 
has especially caught my attention. There 1s, first 
of all, the Dilettanti Society. This figures regularly 
in all the architectural histories, wherein we read 
much about lordly patronage, the discovery of new 
artists, like Kent, who become the furore, and the 
commissioning of excavations and investigations on 
foreign sites. Here is a typical sample: “ In the 
meantime the powerful Dilettanti Society lent their 
aid, and provided funds for visits, explorations, and 
publications of the results obtained. Under their 
auspices the fourth volume of Stuart and Revett’s 
work appeared in 1816, and among other publica- 
tions for which they were partly responsible are 
‘The Antiquities of Ionia, Wilkins’s ‘Magna 
Grecia, Penrose’s valuable treatise on the Par- 
thenon, and Cockerell’s ‘ A®gina and Basse.’’’ But 
there is a very human side to all this scholarship, 
at least in the early part of the Society’s existence, 
and Mr. Lenygon gives us an intimate glimpse ot 
it. The Society, originally in the form of a private 
Club, was one of the results of that habit of making 
the Grand Tour in the eighteenth century, when 
Italy was ransacked for pictures, statues, and 
curiosities; to such an extent, indeed, that Lord 
Chesterfield thought it necessary to warn his son 
against viewing Italy ‘‘ knick-knackically.”’ The 
Society, founded by five gentlemen about 1732, had 
as its object ‘‘ the encouraging at home a taste for 
those objects which had contributed so much to 
their entertainment abroad.’’ Mr. Lenygon reminds 
us that the name had not then any trace of its 
acquired modern stigma. The Society was a useful 
committee of taste, an adequate board of patron- 
age, but I like especially the citation from Walpole— 
that the qualifications for membership were drun- 
kenness and a visit to Italy. The last qualification 
was really essential, though some of the members 
combined both. ‘‘ The two chiefs, Lord Middlesex 
and Sir James Dashwood, were seldom sober the 
whole time they were in Italy.”’ One of the rules 
of the Club was that no one could be proposed unless 
by a member who had personally known him in Italy. 
After one election it was discovered that the pro- 
posing member had met his friend at Avignon, 
whereupon the resolutions were passed, first, “‘ that 
it is the opinion of the Society that Avignon is in 
Italy ”; secondly, “that no other town in France 1s 
in Italy ’’—resolutions only valuable as an index to 
the relative importance of France and Italy in the 
English taste of the day. France was not “‘ classic 
ground.”’ 
2 = = ‘ et 


There are frequent references in Mr. Lenygon’s 
book to contemporary opinion on some of the fashions 
in decorations during the eighteenth century—such 
as the fashion for Chinese frets and ornaments, and 
those queer chinotseries and singeries. On Sir 
Wiliam Chambers is often put the onus of intro- 
ducing the Chinese craze which broke out so 
strongly in furniture and in decoration; but, as Mr. 
Lenygon points out, he was the critic rather than 
the creator of the movement, and his book was pub- 
lished with the idea that its - careful illustrations 
should be “‘ useful to our cabinet-makers, and put 
a stop to the extraordinary fancies that daily appear 
under the name of Chinese, though most of them 
are mere inventions, the rest copies from the lame 
representations found on porcelain and_ paper- 
hangings.”’ Sir William Chambers was, in fact, a 
bulwark against a good deal of the looseness in the 


styles prevalent in the latter half of the eigt 
century. It was Chambers who popularis 
simple chimneypiece in England, and one 
results of his labours was that chimneypieces 
soon made by manufacturers such as Pickfc 
Carter, and sold like ‘furniture to the owr 
houses, rather than designed by the architect 
the character and proportions of the room: 
the house was being built ’’—a dangerot 
cedent though. And Chambers came out es} 
strong at the head of the architects who o| 
to Wedgwood’s innovation,.as we may judg 
the potter’s plaint, that ‘‘instead of bein 
fathers to our child, instead of taking it by tl 
and giving it their benediction, they cursed t 
infant by bell, book, and candle, and it mu: 
a hard struggle to support itself an 
under their maledictions.’’ As events turn 
however, Wedgwood, under Adam’s pati 
seems to have made a very successful busine 
his plaques and his pottery. There is a grac 
about them, and the white figures against their 
brown background are pleasing enough, but a’ 
was a gentle lifeless sort of art, and quite super 
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There is no gainsaying that the word 
tical’ goes straight to the heart of the great 
Public, and, being fully aware of. that fe 
small tradesman delights to paint up the wori 
ever he can; which explains the legend o 
shop window, ‘“‘ Practical Bootmaker,” “ P 


Plumber,”’ ‘‘ Practical China Repairer,’’ des 
impossibility of these workers being othe 
practical. But I have never yet seen the 


scription ‘‘ Practical Architect ’”’ on the nam 
The architect may or may not be a practical: 
I took occasion some time ago to explain. 
may be taken as certain that the building we 
gathering unto himself all the virtue that! 
shrined in the magic adjective, is not likely’ 
of the architect as one well versed in what: 
practical. He may know a lot about design! 
architecture on paper, but what does he kno 
pipe connections or the best way to get rid ¢ 
draught in the drawing-room flue? Son' 
however, the workman gets a shock u 
matters, and henceforth he has more respect 
architect’s knowledge. The theme is deve) 
see, by an architectural correspondent in on: 
Canadian building papers, replying to a ch! 
inefficiency in architectural practice. ‘‘ Th 
tical man,”’ he says, ‘‘ even though he be it 
neer and a really skilled constructor (which. 
called practical man as a class ora type empl) 
is not), cannot and does not give us archi 
The very best he can produce is sound buildi: 
the other hand, the despised artist type, | 
if a graduate of a good European or A! 
school of architecture, can and usually does! 
clients sound and even clever planning and a‘ 
able grouping and detailing of parts, and 
fails to produce infinitely better results t 
self-made man who knows little if anything? 
the merest rule-of-thumb methods and 1! 
sarily utterly ignorant of planning. On t! 
hand, though the school man may not be! 
push a wheelbarrow, he is quite able to jud? 
such important things are well done. As d 
of fact, it is quite well known that the s@f 
practical man type does very rarely eyo? 
spectable architect, whereas the notable su 
as well as the bulk of architects of a fair ' 
capacity, must come from the schools whi! 


can give the higher education.’’ And suc’ 
are as true in England as they are in Canad: 


UR 
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MR. BELLOC AT THE A.A. 
HILAIRE BELLOC’S lectures and articles 


| on various aspects of the War have aroused 
_such general attention that it was not surprising 
1 a very large gathering at the Architectural 
yation’s meeting last week, when he was 
siced to deal with “ The Changes in the Concep- 
. Artificial Permanent Defence, including those 
-ed by the present Campaign.” The lecture, 
e2r, proved to be disappointing from the archi- 
joint of view, inasmuch as Mr. Belloc devoted 
4 chiefly to the strategical aspect of the problem 
yre permanent fortifications, and only made brief 
rice to the development of modern fortifications. 
Jlloc could promise for the future nothing more 
i ctural or constructional than a vast system of 
c2s, capable of indefinite extension, armed with 
‘ggest guns available, and amply provisioned. 
.ermanent fortification of the future, he said, 
| have to do away with two present faults— 
-tion of area, and known site; and this object 
best be attained by a system of trenches in 
to which the enemy would find it very difficult 
cuire precise information. Leading up to these 
~ sions, Mr. Belloc showed that changes in perma- 
¢ ortifications had always been made long after 
-veapons had rendered them obsolete. The 
sts in this country were beaten in the Civil Wars 
aie they believed their castles were a sufficient 
tion; and this mistake had a parallel in our own 
ethat Liége and Namur could hold out against 
in weapons. Cannon was first used in 1330 to 
« down stone walls, but it was two hundred years 
5 the walls were replaced by earthworks. The 
remained until 1830 or 1840, when, owing to the 
ar range of guns, they were superseded by the 
vied or isolated fort system. But by the time 
t: had properly got hold of this idea, it also had 
oe useless, and gave place in turn to the ring 
13s, such as those at Toul, Belfort, Metz, and 
4. ourg, which were introduced in the latter part of 
‘imeteenth century. Meanwhile gunnery had 
éped the howitzer, which instead of firing verti- 
yvas able to lob a high explosive shell down on to 
from a concealed position, and so made the ring 
ts pregnable. The ring fortress was allowed, 
vier, to remain. although Clarke in 1890 published 
9 on fortifications that should have changed their 
r:ter throughout the world. 


Hee PLATES. 


“Elloughton Dale,” East Yorkshire. 

‘IS house, erected for Arthur J. Atkinson, Esq., 
stands on the western slope of Elloughton Dale, 
with a fine view southward towards the Humber 

1 orth-eastward up the Dale. The walls are built 

I.venhead bricks, with Portland stone cornices, 

yietc, and the roofs are covered with red hand- 

d tiles. The architect was Mr. John Bilson, 

3.., F.R.ILB.A., and the contractors were Messrs. 

Ore Houlton and Son, of Hull. 


Auray Monument. 
Is plate showing details of the monument erected 
tl expiatory chapel adjoining the church at Auray, 
ti-west France, supplements the plate given last 
e 
Door of a Louis XVI. Encoignure. 
Te Wallace Collection in Hertford House, Man- 
sr Square, London, W., includes some magnificent 
alples of Louis XVI. furniture, nothing about 
lit 1S. More remarkable than. the exquisite design 
d finish of the metalwork enrichments. The 


encoignure illustrated is in Room XIII. It is made of 
thuja wood and mahogany inlaid with stained woods, 
the mounts, plaques, and ornaments being of gilt 
bronze cast and elaborately chased, in the style of 


- Gouthiére. 


Triumphal Arch. 


This is another example from the series of designs 
for triumphal arches which are included in Daniel 
Marot’s book. Though projected as a commemorative 
monument of the Dutch wars, it is essentially French 
in character, as might be expected when we remember 
that Marot was one of the French Huguenots who fled 
from their native country after the Revocation of the 
Edict of Nantes. The central gateway is well propor- 
tioned to the projecting wings, and the general treat- 
ment is far more restrained than in many of Marot’s 
designs for the same subject. 


House at Terlinden. 


This would appear to have been the residence of a 
military personage—possibly one of Napoleon’s 
generals—judging by the panel over the main entrance 
and the figure of Fame. The elevations are sym- 
metrically contrived and of much elegance, but the 
plan does not display the same character, being a 
curious huddle of rooms, albeit two of these, the salon 
and the dining-room with its ante-room, must have 
presented a very imposing appearance. The planning 
of the kitchen department is interesting, more 
especially by way of comparison with modern ideas. 
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HOUSE AT TERLINDEN. 


LEQUEU, ARCHITECT. 
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| 
| 
AMERICAN SCHOOL PLANNING. 


HERE is no finality in planning—especially in the 
planning of schools. Theories of education are 
in a constant state of flux, and the planning of 

schools moves sympathetically with them and has a 
certain degree of reflex action upon them. Conse- 
quently the practical interest of the subject is inex- 
haustible. In America there would appear to be rather 
less unrest ; for Mr. Walter H. Kilham, in an article in 
the “ Brickbuilder,” declares that there almost no form 
of building has made so little real progress in the last 
twenty years. School-planning in that goahead 
country seems to have been the one thing that became 
stereotyped; but movement is now perceptible—in 
what directions may be inferred from the following 
digest of Mr. Kilham’s article: 

From a diffuse method of designing, which used to 
subordinate the plan to the external requirements of 
“American Romanesque.” the pendulum swung 
towards excessive standardisation of the plan, 
merciless reduction of the cube, and suppression of all 
originality in design. Now there is evidence of a 
movement towards “ humanising ” the school building 
while retaining the advantages of standardisation, and 
the introduction of various sorts of civic conveniences 
into the buildings to increase their value to the com- 
munity at large. Meanwhile, the cost of schoolhouses 
is advancing by leaps and bounds, and it is a real 
question whether the municipalities should be expected 
to make such large investments in buildings when 
educational ideas are still in a state of development. 

The first point to be decided is the number of desks 
to be accommodated. The practice of seating fifty 
or more pupils in an ordinary class-room under one 
teacher 1s now only followed in congested cities where 
it has been impossible to keep the school accommoda- 
tion up to the needs of a growing population. The 
general practice is to reduce the number of desks to 
forty-two, and some towns are even adopting thirty- 
six as the standard number. It is therefore possible to 
somewhat reduce the standard size of a room from that 
formerly adopted. Practical school men also dislike 
a room which is so large as to tempt the installation 
of additional seats with the pressure of increased popu- 
lation in the district. In general, the length ought not 
to much exceed thirty feet, as it is difficult for a pupil 
in the rear to easily see figures on a blackboard at a 
greater distance, and there is danger of difficulty in 
hearing a teacher unless he or she speaks very 
distinctly from this distance. 

In a class-room lighted unilaterally the width from 


blackboard 


OOOOHOO», 
Oooooogn:$: 
fi Mel fehel abo) a9 * 
noooooo 
oooonom) 
Gee ae) fat ‘ap 


GRADE IW 2:7Thack 40 back 
GRADE Wi 2-73 back to back 


the windows to the corridor wall has been diel 
until the general practice is now to make it | 
twenty-four feet. ‘Twenty-three feet has been 1: 
a considerable extent, and is perfectly practical 
primary schools, but hardly wide enough to tas 
rows of grammar grade desks with aisles betwee, 
row. (See seating plans reproduced herewith.) } 
forty pupils are accommodated in five rows ofs 
desks, the room may even be narrowed to twent| 


Professor Dresslar (“ American Schoolhi« 
1911) states that the width of the schoolroom } 
unilateral lighting is used should never exceed, 
the distance from the flocr to the top of the wil 
where external conditions are favourable, and 1 
they are unfavourable even this distance is too} 
and he cites German authorities who insist on ay 
of only one and one-half times the height. H, 
cludes that in the American climate. which is by 
than that of Prussia, a standard class-room sho( 
24 by 32 feet by 12} feet high from floor to ceilig 


The Boston Report for 1914 gives 23 by 29 & 
the standard size for upper and lower elem) 
grades, and not less than 12 feet high in the 
High school rooms are 26 by 32 feet for for. 
desks. This is not, however, always followe, 
department stating that they regard it as an ide: 
and indeed have no objections to an aisle as nar) 
15 to16in. Their aim is rather to obtain a roo; 
of approximately 15 square feet per pupil. Thi 
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<chusetts state law, however, prescribes widths of 
as follows: 


vary schools ......... 2 ft. 4 in I ft. 5 in. 
iar Mergols;cr....... 2it. 8.1n. Doty th 
BMMEHOOIS ............. 3 ft. Oin. 1 ft. gin. 


ding the case of a grammar school class-room 
‘ix rows of twenty-four-inch desks, it 1s evident 
ith a three-foot blackboard aisle the room would 
tto be at least 25 feet 7 inches wide, 
}; have only five rows. In this case the room 
Ht be 21 feet by say 32 feet or, perhaps 
{+ more, the tendency being to lengthen the room 
¢d the jaccepted standard. If the additional 
jin the aisle is merely a matter of easy egress, it 
} seems to be necessary and not worth the 
r done to the shape of the room from the point of 
f lighting as well as hearing and seeing. 


Windows. 


; a time-honoured rule that the glass area of 
300m windows, measured inside the sash, must 
feast one-fifth of the floor area of the room. 
| Inspection Department of the New York State 
ction Department rules as follows: 
he windows in all study rooms and recitation 
| should be so arranged that the main light will 
erom the pupil’s left. If necessary to have more 
dw space, the supplemental light should come 
vhe rear; but no window should be placed in the 
idirectly opposite the teacher's desk. The 
jvs should be grouped together as nearly as 
ile on the pupil’s left, so that the ight may be 
si, thereby furnishing a comparatively even dis- 
ion of light and minimising areas of light and 
lv. The windows should extend as near to the 
r as the principles of construction will admit, and 
| be without transoms or unnecessary framework. 
tly and recitation rooms, one pane of glass to a 
| recommended ; under no circumstances should 
ese more than four. Any considerable area on 
ste to the left of the pupils that is without win- 
urface should be opposite the space in front or 
irear of the pupils’ desks. The ratio of window 
a> to floor surface should, as a rule, be one to 
‘f the main light comes from the north or from 
lof the building which is much shaded, the ratio 
1, be one to four.” 

not a bad plan to use factory glass in the upper 
.f windows on the south side of a building to 
= the glare of sunlight and obviate the constant 
Kment of window shades. Large sheets of glass 
nire easily washed, but unless plate glass is used 
resent a poor appearance, and in either case are 
I'to replace when broken. Boston forbids large 
{ of glass, and architects in general seem to feel 
etter scale is given to the building by the smaller 
> The glass area should always be figured 
ve of the muntins. The sills should be kept as 
ie floor as is possible in order to get good light 
|: first row of desks. This height will be con- 
€ to some extent by the direct radiators under the 
tvs, and should bé from 2 feet 6 inches to 2 feet 
nies from floor to top of window stool. 
\.ble-hung windows, in two sashes, upper and 
; are ordinarily employed ; but with the growing 
éd for fresh air forms of windows which allow 
cening of the entire window aperture are coming 
ind more into demand. Transoms are objec- 
dle, as they are expensive, cut off light, and are 
2 clean. Double run of sash is sometimes em- 
¢, but with the advent of the metal weather strip 
| has become infrequent. It is, of course, very 
‘ive, 1s difficult to build in a 12-inch wall, costly 
ie and is rather a confession of an inadequate 
2s than a part of the equipment of a modern 
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Much attention should be paid to the arrangement 
of windows and piers so that no large piers or solid 
wall surfaces shall be placed so as to cast a shadow on 
the desks. If necessary to have such a pier, it should 
come in the part of the wall forward of the area occu- 
pied by the pupils. A good point to remember in 
planning a school is that in these days of high prices 
the only article whose cost has not increased is day- 
light. When possible, mullions and heads should be 
bevelled or splayed so as to increase as much as possi- 
ble the amount of light entering the room. 


Up to the level of the top of the blackboards, the 
walls are commonly covered with a good quality of 
burlap, free from projecting knots and loose ends, 
hung vertically and pasted to the plaster in wall-paper 
style. This is then painted with a glazed surface which 
renders it non-absorbent, and it forms a splendid pro- 
tection to the plaster. But burlap is expensive, and 
where it is not used, ordinary wooden corner guards 
from the base to about 6 feet high form a sufficient 
protection for exposed angles. Where all the walls 
are of brick or other fireproof material. glazed brick 
or tile is sometimes used for dadoes, as in England, 
ana Mr. Kilham thinks them excellent, and envies us 
our facilities for this treatment. Above the top of the 
blackboard the wall is painted in oil to the picture- 
moulding, which is placed half an inch below the ceil- 
ing. The author admires also our fireplaces which, he 
says, add enormously to the cheerfulness of the school- 
room, and he thinks that with the irresistible growth 
of the new notions of ventilation, their use will become 
common. 


The ceiling is generally tinted in water-colour, a 
hght cream or buff, but the plastering is sometimes 
left white. The angle with the walls is left square, no 
coves being introduced, and when possible it is better 
to have the ceiling free from drop beams. 

For the class-room floor, maple, with boards about 
2} inches wide, and blind-nailed, is recommended. An 
under-floor of boards not more than 8 or 9 inches wide 
is recommended. It is laid diagonally, so as to allow 
the upper flooring to run lengthwise of the rooms 
without being affected by the shrinkage in the boards 
of the under floor. 

Class-room doors, as prescribed in Boston, are 3 feet 
6 inches wide by 7 feet high, are partly glazed, open 
outwards, and are hung on brass-plated, ball-bearing 
butts (three should be used). The door must have a 
four-lever mortice lock, master-keyed, cast brass knobs 
(no lacquer), two-inch plain brass numbers, card- 
holders 34 inches by 5 inches, and hooks to hold open. 

On the whole, it would seem that school-building is 
one of the few matters in which we can justly claim to 
be considerably in advance of our American cousins. 


STEEL FRAME CONSTRUCTION. 


N our next issue we shall commence a series of 
examples, taken from actual practice, illustrating 
steel frame construction under the L.C.C. (General 

Powers, Act, 1909. They will consist of typical large 
structural details—girders, stanchions, mansards, gril- 
lages, etc., completely calculated and illustrated, the 
working detail drawings being reproduced on double- 
page loose plates. 

Although dealing primarily with steel frame con- 
struction under a particular Act of Parliament, the cal- 
culations and methods of design adopted are applicable 
to all constructional work; and in order to make the 
series as useful as possible to the general designer the 
author has selected examples which involve the solu- 
tion of the maximum number of those practical pro- 
blems which are not dealt with in theoretical text- 
books, but which constantly arise in the drawing office. 


SS 


SSS 
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THE LAW AS TO THE REMUNERATION OF THE ARCHITECT, 


UST as the profession, as opposed to 

the practice of the architect, is not regu- 
larised by law, and its pursuit is open to 
any person who may choose to take upon 
himself the risk of holding out that he pos- 
sesses the knowledge and skill required 
for the work he undertakes to do, so there 
is no legal or statutory code of charges for 
such work as he nas undertaken and done. 

The profession and remuneration of the 
architect do not depend on statute as, é.g., 
do those of the solicitor; but any person 
may hold himself out as able and willing 
to undertake the work of an architect, and 
any such person may sue for and recover 
some, but not necessarily a definite, remu- 
neration for having done that work. 
Should the contract between the employer 
and the architect, or some subsequent con- 
tract, whether written or oral, specify, in 
exact terms or by reference, the charges 
which the employer shall pay and the 
architect accept, then there is an express 
contract as to the amount the architect 
may properly charge; but if there be no 
express contract, whether oral or written, 
as to such charges, then it will be held, as 
no professional man can intend or can be 
required to give his skill and care for 
nothing, that there was an implied con- 
tract between the employer and the archi- 
tect, and the one should give and the other 
receive a reasonable remuneration for ser- 
vices rendered. 

This is the legal doctrine affecting the 
remuneration of the architect, unless a 
specific contract has been entered into 
between the parties as to what that remu- 
neration shall be. Inthe absence of such a 
contract, then the remuneration of the 
architect must be such an amount as in 
all the circumstances seems fair and 
reasonable. 

Architects have endeavoured on many 
occasions to show that the scale of charges 
recognised by the profession has in course 
of time and experience amounted to a 
“custom”; but no scale of charges, how- 
ever widely known within and however 
generally adopted by the profession, can, 
if unreasonable, govern a case in which 
the other contracting party did not know 
of such custom, or, if knowing of it, did not 
expressly or impliedly consent to it. For- 
merly the practice of the profession in 
this respect. received perhaps greater 
attention than it has obtained in more 
recent years, and in 1869 Lord Romilly, in 
Attorney-General v. Drapers Co. (L.R., 
9 Eq. 69), said that “the charges of 
brokers on the transfer of stocks and 
shares are paid by a commission, and if 
a similar practice prevails with respect to 
surveyors’ charges I shall not disturb it. 
It prevents disputes as to amount, and the 
charges fixed by the scale do not seem too 
high.” 

The modern and still prevailing view 
was put clearly enough by Lord Cole- 
ridge, L.C.J., in Burr v. Ridout (1893, 
“Times,” February 22) and followed by 
the same judge in Farthing v. Tomkins 
(1893), 9 T.L.R., 566; and in Gwyther v. 
Gaze (“ Times,” February 8, 1875), by 
Quain, J., who held that an alleged cus- 
tomary charge of 2} per cent. on the 
lowest tender, when no tender had been 
accepted, was unreasonable, and left it to 
the jurv to say what sum would be reason- 
able. While it is within the province of 


* Extracts from a paper read before the Society of 
Architects, March rz, rors. 


BY A. MONTEFIORE BRICE, Barrister-at-Law. 


the jury to assess the amount which would 
be reasonable, it is the function of the 
judge to decide as to whether an alleged 
custom is reasonable. The Courts have 
always taken upon themselves to consider 
whether a custom is or is not within the 
bounds of reason, and if the custom is 
unreasonable the Courts have said that 
they will not recognise it as binding on 
people who do not know it and have not 
consented to act upon it. (Perry v. 
Barnett (1885), 15 Q.B.D., 388, per Brett, 
M.R., at p. 393.) And in Debenham v. 
King’s College, Cambridge (1884), 
1 T.L:R. 176, st was held by Wills, J., 
that there is no custom between surveyors 
and their clients by which the former can 
base their account on Ryde’s Scale of Fees 
for Surveyors’ Charges; and a surveyor, 
in the absence of a special agreement, 1s 
only entitled to charge a fair and reason- 
able sum for his services. 

If, however, there is contained in the 
contract (as there should always be) a 
clause dealing expressly with the remune- 
ration of the architect, no difficulty need 
arise; neither should there be any diffi- 
culty when the amount and scale of the 
charges is agreed by reference to be in 
conformity with the scale of the Royal 
Institute of British Architects or with 
Ryde’s Scale or some other method of 
computation known to or accepted by the 
parties to the contract. 

Where such a scale is known by the 
employer to exist and to be used, there 
will be a presumption (which may, of 
course, be rebutted) that the employment 
is upon the terms of such scale or custom, 
and in Buckland v. Pawson (1890), 
6 T.L.R., 421, Day, J., said the question 
was whether the plaintiffs were or were 
not employed upon what was known as 
Ryde’s Scale. He did not think the evi- 
dence in the case was sufficient to establish 
a custom, but there was abundant evidence 
that Ryde’s Scale was generally known and 
was the ordinary mode of remuneration of 
surveyors. The plaintiff was employed by 
defendant, who, it was sworn, had 
employed others and had himself been 
employed on Ryde’s Scale. There -was 
overwhelming evidence that the persons 
whom the defendants entrusted with the 
duty of employing a surveyor were well 
acquainted with the custom, and it must 
be assumed that the plaintiff was employed 
on Ryde’s Scale. 

Similarly a custom, however unreason- 
able, is binding on the parties if the con- 
tract is entered into by them upon the 
terms of such custom. Thus in Black- 
burn v. Mason (1893), 9 T.L.R., 286 C.A., 
it was held by the Court, per Lord Esher, 
M.R., that a party could only be bound by 
an unreasonable custom when at the time 
of dealing on the market the custom was 
made known to him and he had agreed to 
be bound by it; see also Cooke v. Eshelby 
(12 App. Cas. 271). 

There should be no difficulty as to the 
scale of remuneration if the architect 
agrees with his employer that his payment 
shall be made upon the basis of the 
schedule of charges as drawn up by the 
Royal Institute of British Architects, sup- 
plemented, where necessary, by Ryde’s 
Scale. 

The charges which an architect in the 
course of and arising out of his profession 
may be called upon to make are many and 
various, and may now be considered under 


| 


two heads, namely, charges arisiy 
the building contract and charge; 
the building contract. 

Charges Arising Out of the Bj 


Contract. | 


According to the Schedule of t) 
Institute of British Architects | 
practice of the profession, the usy 
neration of the architect is a 5 } 
commission upon the total cosi 
works executed under his directi| 
this commission is payment for t]| 
sary preliminary conferences and | 
approximate estimate when requ} 
necessary general and detailed , 
and specifications, one set of | 
duplicate specification, general | 
tendence of works, and examir, 
passing the accounts, excluszve | 
suring and making out ext; 
omissions. 

The commission does not incl} 
ment for services rendered in cc 
with negotiations relating to th 
premises, or in supplying dra‘ 
ground or other landlords, or in $} 
the site or premises and takin/ 
making surveys and plans of buii 
be altered, making arrangemen) 
spect of party walls and rights of| 
for drawings for and corresponde, 
local and other authorities, or foi 
consequent on the failure of bul 
carry out the works, or for servicti 
nection with litigation or arbitr| 
in the measurement and _ valu 
extras and omissions. 

But the practice of the professi| 
that such commission of 5 per ce} 
adequate in the case of works of} 
than £1,000, or of highly decorat| 
ings or of alterations and additior 
such cases the architect’s fee is | 
is reasonable in the special circu; 
of each case. 

If the architect sends in an €s| 
submits drawings for approval | 
are not accepted or approved or} 
claim for remuneration in respe 
estimate or drawings, in the al} 
an agreement to the contrary, w 
Thus in Moffat v. Laurie (1855), 5 
583, the architect made surveys @ 
for the employer without charge) 
understanding that he should be ¢ 
the architect upon the land being) 
building purposes, but the empl 
and his executors put it out of thi’ 
to sell the land for building purpi 
it was held that he could recover| 
inasmuch as the event on the h) 
of which alone the plaintiff was | 
titled to remuneration for his 
namely, the disposal of the land 
ing purposes, had not happened.) 

In Moffat v. Dickson (1853), } 
543, the architect agreed to exal 
site proposed for a lunatic asyl! 
to prepare preliminary probation} 
ings for the approval of the Visit 
mittee, and subsequently to pri 
whole of the working drawings, ' 
and specifications for the asylum 
accept £437 10s. for those servict 
probationary drawings were not ‘ 
and upon that ground it was hel¢ 
architect could not recover. , 

" 


With regard to competition 
everything turns on the precise / 
the invitation to compete, an 
absence of any undertaking 10 § 
drawings must be regarded in th 
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/ for which no charge can be 
‘Thus in Ward v. Lowndes (1859), 
Q.B., 265, the architect sent in 
for a covered market house upon 
iation of the advertisement of the 
jioners, who also’ offered a pre- 

£20 for the best design in the 
, the author of such design not 
slected as the architect. The 
‘sued on the ground that his was 
Jesign, but he failed in his action. 
ithe ylans or estimates or prelimi- 
‘x are used at all, even if the archi- 
it likely to superintend the work, 
‘recover on a guantum meruit. 
‘Lindley v. Wilson (1880), 8 Ct. of 
ls. gth Ser. (Rettie) 289, an archi- 
wared detailed plans, and though 
ings were not proceeded with, the 
used the plans to his advantage 
'e with a purchaser of the ground. 
,ployer denied liability on the 
‘hat the plans had been furnished 
| footing of there being a competi- 
, it was held that assuming the fact 
stated by the defence, it still lay 
aployer to prove that the employ- 
as gratuitous, and this he had 
» do. The Court held that the 
| was entitled to reasonable remu- 
y and Lord Shand added (p. 293): 
.d been of opinion that the case 
of a competition of plans between 
architects, and the defendant had 
ds thought fit not to build at all, 
| have had great difficulty in hold- 
‘he would have been entitled to say 
sompetitors, ‘You shall be paid 
for the plans and labour you have 

on me.’ My impression is that 
them would have been entitled to 
,a guantum merutt.” But the 
‘of competition was negatived by 
it. 


| Outside the Building Contract. 


aehitect may be properly called 
trender a variety of services in no 
essarily connected with the usual 
| contract under which he plans, 
) and supervises the erection or 
in of a building. He may, for in- 
e called upon to survey ground 
for building, or survey buildings, 
fare up completed work, or value 
‘lands or work, or draft bills of 
’s, and act as an arbitrator or as 
's in Court or at an arbitration. 

ircising any of the foregoing func- 
| is, in the absence of an express 
id agreement for a fixed or ascer- 
/sum, only entitled to charge what 
imable. He may, if he choose, 
‘pon a scale known to and ap- 
iy his profession : but, if it be un- 
ble, he cannot imrose it upon a 
ho is ignorant of it, or who, upon 
‘king of the contract, could not 
€ supposed to contemplate such a 
| of computing payment. (See 
im _v. King’s College, Cambridge 
| Brocklebank v. L. and Y. Ry. 
| T.L.R. Burr v. Ridout (supra). 
|v. Gaze (supra). Perry v. Barnett 


| the employer could reasonably be 
‘1 to know of the scale and of the 
of charging in accordance with it, 
'an implied agreement might be 
) then the architect could sustain 
in for payment based upon such 
(see Buckland v. Pawson (1890), 
ie 421). 

‘amining and settling accounts 
a builder and a building owner, 
itect can recover a reasonable fee 
me and trouble, but the Court will 
ept perhaps when the amount of 
Ount is small) permit a charge 


based upon a percentage of the total 
amount of the account (Upsdell v. Stewart 
(1704), 2) Peake, N.P., 25%): 

Nor, in qualifying for giving evidence or 
for actually giving evidence can an archi- 
tect base his fees upon the value of the 
subject matter in dispute. Coleridge, 
L.C.J., in Drew v. Josolyne (1888), 
4 T.L.R., 717, declared that he had never 
sanctioned and never would sanction the 
supposed rule that surveyors should be 
paid for their evidence by a percentage on 
the sum in dispute rather than by a com- 
putation of the work they had done. In 
that case the surveyor employed as an 
expert witness had charged £136 for quali- 
fying, and this amount had been reached 
by calculating a percentave on the work 
measured. The Master had struck out 
f106, and allowed the witness {£30 for 
qualifying himself, and £3 3s. a day for 
attendance during the arbitration, and, on 
appeal, the Master’s decision was upheld. 

In measuring up deviations, etc., and in 
the absence of an agreement to the con- 
trary, the architect is entitled by the cus- 
tom of his profession to charge a sum over 
and ahove his commission of 5 per cent. 
(if such payment by commission is agreed) 
for doing such work. 

In practice the amount is added to the 
builder’s account, or, rather, to the certi- 
ficate given by the architect to the builder, 
and this has the effect of putting the archi- 
tect in the unsatisfactory position of in- 
specting his own work and certifying for 
it. But though the charge is added to the 
builder’s account and presented by him to 
the employer for payment, yet this prac- 
tice does not entitle the architect to sue 
the builder for the amount in the event of 
the employer refusing or neglecting to pay 
the sum in question. For although as a 
method of practice the payment has been 
included in the builder’s demand, yet in 
essence the charge is one for which the 
employer is responsible, for the work of 
measuring up deviations and extras by the 
architect or the surveyor is a work which 
is obviously for the protection and benefit 
of the employer and serves as a check upon 
the builder. It is therefore useless for the 
architect to sue the builder, except for 
money had and received for the use of the 
architect. Beattie v. Gilroy (1882) 10 Ct. 
of Sess. Cas. 4th Ser. 226. . 

The charges of the architect are paid 
variously, but generally according to 
agreement and by periodical instalments. 
_ It is a legal principle that if a contract 
is entered into to carry out an entire work 
for a complete sum, then the right to that 
payment does not arise until the whole 
work is itself completed. If an architect 
enters into such a contract as this, he runs 
a serious risk of getting nothing at all. 
For if he is unable by illness or other 
cause to finish the work he has undertaken 
to do, he is by that contract entitled to 
nothing. 

If there is no such contract, then the 
architect may recover payment as the work 
progresses, for unless a contrary agree- 
ment can be shown, a man is entitled to 
be paid as soon as he has done any work 
agreed to be naid for, just as, in the 
absence of an agreement to the contrary, a 
vendor is in law entitled to receive the 
cash of his purchaser in simultaneous 
exchange for his goods. 

Loose language in agreements has on 
many occasions deprived the servant of 
his hire. Thus, where a person working 
for a committee agreed to be paid by the 
committee on the terms of its resolution 
that “any service to be rendered by W. 
shall be taken into consideration, and 
such remuneration be made as shall be 
deemed right,” it was held, when he 
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brought an action for reasonable remune- 
ration, that the committee was the sole 
judge as to whether any, and, if so, what 
remuneration should be payable, and that 
the plaintiff, in consequence, should be 
non-suited (Taylor v. Brewer (1813), 
M. and S. 290). But if the employer has 
agreed to pay some remuneration, then 
the architect is entitled to be paid one that 
is reasonable (Bryant v. Flight (1839), 5, 
M. and W., 114). 

The intervention of a condition will 
determine the time of or the right to pay- 
ment; as in Moffat v. Dickson (supra), 
where payment depended on approval 
which was not given, or as in Moffat v. 
Laurie (supra), where payment depended 
on the land being sold by the employer 
for building purposes, and the land was 
not so sold. 

Should the employer who has entered 
into a contract with the architect for cer- 
tain work refuse or neglect to proceed 
with such contract, the architect will then 
be able to sue for damages for the em- 
ployer’s breach of his contract, and the 
measure of his damages will be all the 
sums earned but not paid for before the 
breach and all the future profits which it 
is reasonable to suppose he has _ lost 
because of the breach. In Farthing v. 
Tomkins (1893), 9 T.L.R., 566, an archi- 
tect prepared plans for a hotel, but owing 
to the financial incapacity of the employer 
the proposed building was abandoned, and 
the architect, failing to obtain his fees, 
brought an action for them, and it was 
held that he was entitled to recover fair 
charges for the work which had “been 
done. 

In Prickett  v: Badger (1856), 
(1 C.B.N.S., 206, and see Spratt v. Dorn- 
ford, Times, December 1, 1862), it was 
held that when an agent has done that for 
which he was employed, but the principal 
refuses or neglects to avail himself of the 
agent’s work, the agent is entitled to sue 
for a reasonable remuneration for his work 
and labour, and in such a case a contract 
to pay what is reasonable is implied by 
the law; it is not a question for the jury. 

The architect is not entitled to payment 
when his services have been unskilfully 
performed, or though skilfully performed 
have proved to be of no use for the nur- 
pose for which he has been employed. 
Lord Ellenborough, C.J.. laid down the 
legal principle in Farnsworth v. Garrard 
(1S07ern Camps, Nie A 47; where: hessaid 
that “the plaintiff is to receive what he 
deserves. If there has been no beneficial 
service there shall be no nay ; but if some 
benefit has been derived, though not to 
the extent expected, this shall go to the 
amount of the plaintiff's demand, leaving 
the defendant to his action for negligence. 
The claim shall be co-extensive with the 
benefit.” And Bayley. J., in Duncan v. 
Blundell (2 Stark 6), said: “ When a per- 
son is employed in a work of skill the em- 
ployer buys both his labour and_ his 
judgment ; he ought not to undertake the 
work if he cannot succeed, and he should 
know whether it will or not; of course, it 
is otherwise if the party employing him 
choose to supersede the workman’s judg- 
ment by using his own.” (See also Hill v. 
Fetherstonehaugh (1831), 7 Bing, 569, per 
Tindal, C.J., at p. 571, and Alderson B., 
at p. ¢73; Bracey v. Carter (1840), 12, A 
and E., 373; and Hunt v. Wimbledon 
Local Board (1878), 4 C.P.D., 48, Bram- 
well B., at pp. 53 and &4. 

Where a professional man makes an 
estimate, which turns out to be incorrect 
to a considerable amount through his omit- 
ting to examine the ground for the founda- 
tions of the work, he is not entitled to re- 
cover anything for his plans, specifications, 
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or estimates made for that work, for he is 
negligent either in not himself making the 
examination or in trusting to the inaccu- 
rate information of others. Whether he 
has used due diligence or not is a ques- 
tion for the jury. If he went on the 
Statements of others, that is no excuse, as 
it is his duty to ascertain what are the 
facts or to report to his employer that he 
only goes on the information of others, or 
that the facts have not been ascertained 
(Moneypenny v. Hartland (1824), 1 C and 
Perens?) ; 

On the other hand, where the question 
of what is a reasonable sum to pay an 
architect on work done, 7.e., in a case 
where there is no express contract or the 
contract has been abandoned and he is 
suing on a guantum meruit, is under con- 
sideration, evidence may be given that an 
architect is a man of exceptional profes- 
sional skill, qualification, or experience, 
and if this is nroved the reasonable fees 
should be higher than in the case of a 
person with less or inferior qualification, 
for it follows that if the employer has 
chosen a man known for his special degree 
of skill it is a fair presumption that he 
chose him for that reason and that there 
was an implied undertaking to pay fees 
in some true proportion to the services 
expected. Moule, J., in Bird v. M’Gaheg 
(1849), 2 C. and K. (N.P.), 707, held that in 
an actron for payment on a guantum 
merutt, where the plaintiff sued for a 
larger fee than had been tendered to him, 
evidence of skill, in order to show the 
reasonableness of the larger claim, was 
admissible. 

The fact that an architect exercises his 
lien over his plans and detains them does 
not disentitle him to sue for the payment 
for the same, provided that he has given 
his emnloyer reasonable facilities for in- 
specting and approving them. Nor is he 
unable to sue for and recover a prover 
price, even though he detained the plans 
when asking for a larger price. He is 
always entitled to recover for work, labour 
and’ materials, on proof of the perform- 
ance of the work and of the employer’s 
having had a reasonable opportunity of 
inspection. 
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NOTES ON HOT-WATER SUPPLY. 


Broadly speaking, there are two 
systems ’’ in general use for hot-water 
installations for tap supply. One, which 
has been called the ‘‘ tank system,’’ has 
the hot storage vessel at a high point in 
the house, the taps being served by 
branches from the flow pipe. fig. 1 gives 
an outline of this apparatus in a simple 
form, but embodying all the customary 
details; the illustration also showing a gas 
circulator connected up. The other 
method is usually called the ‘‘ cylinder 
system.’’ In this the storage vessel is at 
a low point in the house, commonly in the 
kitchen, the taps being served by branches 
from the expansion or exhaust pipe, which 
extends up from the top of the storage. 
Fig. 2 shows an installation on the cylinder 
system, in simple form, and in this also a 
gas circulator is shown connected up. 
With this system, however, there is an 
alternative method of connecting a circu- 
lator, as explained later. 

The practice of hot-water engineering 
differs in various parts of the kingdom, 
but it may be said that the tank system, 
which is the older of the two, is chiefly 
adopted in the southern half of England, 
while in the northern half of the country, 
mecluding Scotland, this system is seldom 
met wita, the cylinder system being almost 
exclusively adopted. 

The quality of the water available has 
much to do with the varying practice in 
different districts, and it is noticeable that 
the tank system is to a marked extent con- 
fined to those districts which are served 
with hard water. For the present pur- 
poses it may be said that ‘‘ hard ’’ water is 
that which carries lime in solution, and 
“‘ soft ’? water that which is free of lime 
or carries very little. When the water is 
hard (like that in nearly all the southern 
half of England, and in some areas else- 
where) the boilers, pipes and tanks or 
cylinders of a hot-water apparatus may be 
of iron, as free rusting does not occur. 
This is partly due to the fact that the 
presence of lime in the water is somewhat 
unfavourable to rusting, but, more import- 
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ant, as ‘‘ hard ’”’ water is heated aq | 
carbonate of lime is deposited ¢j 
on the inside metal surfaces 
quite protecting them, for which 
the use of iron cylinders, pipes, ¢ 
practically universal in hard-wate 
tricts, it being felt that copper cy, 
and pipes, or lead pipes, offer no com 
tory advantages when iron is perm} 

In most soft-water districts iron r 
rapidly as to be useless, partly bece 
the destructiveness of this actioy 
chiefly because the water is discolo 
deep brown. The writer was ina, 
recently where the water was, it mij 
said, neither hard nor soft. It at 
iron slowly, so that iron cylinders |g 
few years only, and copper cylinde 
to be used. Notwithstanding thi: 
boilers were regularly employed, a 
thickness ensured a full life; the; 
not being rapid enough to cause not 
discoloration of the water. 

In the majority of soft-water dq 
copper cylinders, copper or lead pipe 
copper boilers are necessary, and the 
tion arises whether this fact is notr 
sible for the cylinder system being thi 
lar practice in those districts. Wher 
copper for the storage vessel, it { 
that the thinnest possible sheet sho 
employed, so as to save expense, an 
thin metal the storage vessel must 
cylindrical form, the square shape 
liable to bulge, and to become mis: 
and leaky. 


There are, however, two common 
in the customary installations, and 
merits of the gas boiler have to b 
sidered, it is important that these 
should be recognised, as they prejud 
yield of hot water from the apparat 
which the boiler is almost always b 
If hot water is not obtainable with t 
able quickness, the boiler is’ said 
inefficient; if too long a time is ta 
getting the water hot, the boiler iss 
be extravagant. Yet both defects n 
due to faults in the apparatus, the 
being in no way responsible. 

The two common faults are :—(1 
flow pipe terminates too low in cylir 
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») the cold water is delivered into 
juratus so that it mixes too freely 
hot. 
| will not admit of a full discussion 
-but it may be accepted as good 
; that the flow pipe should never 
je in cylinder or tank lower than 
yn the bottom. If it does, it should 
ed. A low flow termination can 
Eyaright failure. The cold supply 
fould be connected or made to 
}e so that it delivers the cold water 
tally on the bottom of the cylinder 
| These points may be regarded as 
; to good results, and should never 
Icted. 
\necting up gas circulators to exist- 
\water installations—this being the 
jrpose to which circulators are put 
| be noticed that with the tank 
1 Fig. 1, the pipes from the circu- 
n the pipes from the range boiler, 


(low, return to return. A rule to 
lously observed is always to use 
yetees’’ or 45-degree branches 


pipes join pipes (never to use 
right-angle tees, and to let the 

} be up near the ceiling, not lower 
var the boilers. These details are 
int the trouble known as inter-cir- 
occurring. 

, the apparatus is on the cylinder 
Fig 2, it is the best plan to ‘let the 
wm the gas boiler enter the cylinder 
lependently of the pipes from the 
piler, as illustrated. If this can 

the best possible results will be 
(. In the case of copper lidless 
i;, however, it is not an easy matter 
feas Fig 2. Therefore Fig. 3 is 
+a possible way of connecting up 
nod results. It is best not to 
connecting both pipes from the eas 
ir to the pipes between the range 
_ cylinder. The best proportions 
| gas circulator and storage vessel 
possible to get them—is a half-a- 
torage to each cubic foot of gas 
when the boiler burner is full on. 
sirculator with 4o ft. burner should 
fo work with a 20-gallon cylinder 

(or not exceeding 25 gallons) ; an 
irner to 40 gallons storage, etc. 


ENQUIRIES ANSWERED. 


Stectfying Road 
J o 
X. (London) 


Metalling, etc. 
writes: “In specifying road 
metalling, how is thickness usually con- 
strued? Is it to be understood as the 
finished thickness after rolling? ” 

—It is usual in a specification to state 
definitely that the thicknesses of road 
metalling or hardcore foundation are to 
be the “ finished thicknesses after rolling.” 
A clause extracted from my own specifica- 
tion is as follows: “ The foundation of the 
road shall be of hardcore as specified and 
shall be g in. thick after being consoli- 
dated by rolling. It shall be evenly laid 
to the proper contour of the road and 
thoroughly rolled by a ten-ton steam roller. 
The foundations for the paths shall be 
6 in. thick after being consolidated by 
rolling.” In the “bill of quantities” I 
always state that the thicknesses specified 
are to be the finished thicknesses after con- 
solidation by rolling. Unless this is made 
clear a dispute is likely to arise. 


W. H. M. 


Leaks in Corrugated [ron Roofing. 

A. (Kent) writes: “ Enquirer would like 
to hear of any successful method of seal- 
ing the vertical joints of corrugated iron 
sheeting on large roofs where rain drives 
in during heavy gales.” 

—It is doubtful whether a successful re- 
sult can be obtained without relaying the 
sheeting, though tar well brushed in may 
be worth trying. If the situation is ex- 
posed the sheets should be given a double 
side lap (z.e., to the second corrugation) 
and, of course, the direction of the lap 
should be opposed to the prevailing wind. 
What appears to be an excellent invention 
for prevention of leaks and dripping of 
moisture {condensation or leakage) from 
the underside of corrugated roofs is 
Thomas’s patent condensation fillings. 
Particulars may be obtained from the 
Metal Agencies Company, 32, Queen 
Square, Bristol. G. 


Cesspool for Small Houses. 

L. E. W. (Hants) writes: “ Please advise 
as to the best form of cesspool for a pair 
of small houses (two w.c.’s, bath, sink, etc., 
to each). The subsoil is very loz amy sand. 
Can you recommend an authoritative book 
on sewage disposal? ” 

—A reply to a somewhat similar query 
appeared (with an illustration) in THE 
ARCHITECTS’ AND BUILDERS’ JOURNAL for 
January 15, 1913. If the bylaws permit, 
and the subsoil is sufficiently permeable 
for benefit to result from the arrangement, 
the addition of a small sump or soak- 
away, to which the overflow from the cess- 
pool can be connected, will almost remove 
the necessity for clearing the cesspool, 
which if done at frequent intervals, as 
would certainly be needed with two baths 
in connection, is a great nuisance and 
expense. An eree ate book on private 
sewage disposal is “‘ Drainage and Sanita- 
tion,” by H: Blake) published by B. T. 
Batsford. G. 


Flat Glass Roof Over Veranda. 

E. J. A. (Lancs) writes: “It is desired 
to cover the veranda shown on the attached 
tracing [not reproduced], with a flat elazed 
roof divided into squares by margin bars 
and without the usual “ pitched” roor 
over it—that is to say, the flat glazed roof 
is to act in the dual capacity of ceiling 
light and roof light. Would you kindly 
say if you know of any method of con- 
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structing such a roof so that it will be 


weatherproof? ” 

—Querist can make use of one of the 
patterns of flat floor or roof lights made 
in stock sizes by all manufacturers of 
pavement lights. These are usually filled 
with square glass panels at 12-in. centres 
at about 4s. per foot super. A slight fall 
should be given, and the joints. between 
the sections should be bolted up and made 


with rust cement. The frames must be 
rigidly supported if the joints are to hold 
watertight. G. 


See of London Borough Councils. 


i (London, S.W.) writes: “ Could 
you indly inform me what powers the 
London Borough Councils have with 
regard to irregular structures? I am 
under the impression that the London 
Building Act, 1894, Section 82, Part VII. 


places these entirely under the authority of 


the London County Council, who have 
power to grant permission to erect. Have 
there been any Amendment Acts subse- 


quent to the 1894 Act to relegate these 
duties to the Borough Councils? ” 

—The powers of the London County 
Council to license wooden structures under 
Section 84 of the London Building Act, 
1894, were transferred to the Metropolitan 
Borough Councils by the London Govern- 
ment Act, 1899, Second Schedule, Part. I. 

G. 
Book on Water Towers. 

RETAW (Yorks) writes: “ I shall be glad 
if you will kindly let me know, through 
the columns of THE ARCHITECTS’ AND 
BUILDERS’ JOURNAL, whether there is any 
book dealing with the origin and uses of 
water towers.” 

—This question has been submitted to 
Messrs. B. T. Batsford, Ltd., 94, High 
Holborn, W.C., who reply that the only 
book on the subject of which they are 
aware is an American one—namely, 
“Towers and Tanks for Waterworks: The 
Theory and Practice of their Design and 
Construction,” by J. N. Hazlehurst, 
Member of the American Society of Civil 
Engineers; third edition, revised and 
enlarged, 10s. 6d. net, postage 6d. extra. 
This book can be obtained from Messrs. 
Batsford. 


Laying Old Paniiles. 

R. and S. (Herts) write: “We should be 
glad to have your advice as to the best 
means of laying old pantiles to a block of 
cottages we are building, in order to 
ensure a sound roof.” 

—The best method of laying pantiles is 
above boards, felt, or Willesden paper, 
counter battens, and battens, each tile 
being bedded at head and under wave-lap 
in hair mortar. In cottage building, how- 
ever, it is usually impossible to afford this 
treatment, and a reasonably good alterna- 
tive is to lay Willesden two-ply direct on 
rafters, lapped 2 in. at joints, and hang 
the tiles on stout battens nailed to rafters 
through the paper. A further alternative 
is to cover the backs of rafters between 
battens with reeds or straw before laying 
tiles. This holds the bedding stuff, stops 
draught and slight leakages, and keeps the 
interior warm. It is the usual method in old 
work in the Eastern Counties. Hair mortar 
should be used for bedding as cement 
mortar sets too rapidly (z.e., before the 
roofs are completely covered and have 
taken their bearing) ; cement may be used 
for pointing up wave lap after laying. 


See section on pantiles in chapter on 
roof coverings in Vol. II., “ Building 
Construction,” in “ The Architects’ 
Library. G. 


NEWo* ITEMS: 


New Bi ceeciet at Fesmond. 
A new synagogue in Eskdale Terrace, 


nit Jesmond, Newcastle, which has just been 
4 opened, was designed by Mr. M. K. Glass. 
I!) The contractors were Messrs. Elliott 


Brothers. 

Belgium Town Planning Committee. 

By the invitation of the Belgium Town 
Planning Committee, the President of the 
Society wol “Architects; “Mr... oG: GP: 
Monson, F.R.I.B.A., has been nominated 
to represent the Society on this Committee. 

Buildings, Glasgow. 

Glasgow School Board are to erect a 
new school in North Avenue Road, Spring- 
burn. Mr. Alexander Skirving, 121, West 
Regent Street, Glasgow, is the architect. 
Glasgow Corporation have had plans pre- 
pared for the erection of a new hall and 
library at the Couper Institute, Cathcart. 

The New King’s College Hoshital. 

There was a large audience, including 
a sprinkling of medical men, at last week’s 
meeting of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects, when Mr. William A. Pite, 
F.R.I.B.A.,. read a paper on “ The New 
King’s College Hospital at Denmark Hill, 


S.E.,” of which building he is the archi- 
tect. The paper was a very lengthy one, 


and we have not space in the present issue 


for an adequate summary of it; hence our 
report is held over till next week. At the 
same meeting a vote of condolence was 


Lionel Crane and other 
family of the late Mr. 


passed with Mr. 

members of the 

Walter Crane. 
A New Church for Edgbaston. 

The foundations are being dug for the 
new church of St. Germain’s, Edgbaston, 
ona site given by the Gillott Trustees, 
situated at the corner of City and Portland 
Roads. The site is large enough to admit 
of the erection at a future time of a 
vicarage and parish room in addition to 
the church. The church will be built, at 
an estimated cost of £8,400, from designs 
selected in competition, prepared by Mr. 
Edwin F. Reynolds, and provision is made 
for a brick building, with stone facings, to 
accommodate about 650 worshippers. The 
contract has been given to Messrs. Collins 
and Godfrey, of Tewke ssbury. 


Royal Albert Edward Infirmary, Wigan. 

A new out-patient department, which 
will include accommodation for various 
special treatments, is to be added to the 
, Wigan Infirmary. The tender for the 
erection of the new premises sent in by 
Messrs. Maisey Brothers, of Pemberton, 
was accepted. The cost is £12,000, and 
the architects are Messrs. W. C. Ralph 
and Son, of Wigan. The new department 
will comprise a central waiting room, with 
consulting, x-ray, bath, and sterilising 
rooms, and a dispensary. A refreshment 
bar is also to be provided, where coffee and 
light refreshments are to be sold to wait- 
ing patients. The ground floor consists of 
a central hall with consulting rooms 
grouped about it, a small theatre, and a 
receiving room, which is provided with a 
separate approach from the grounds and is 
connected by a _ covered corridor to the 
main block, so as to provide easy access 
for the removal of accident cases to the 
main building. 

Restoration of Breadsall Church. 


The restoration of Breadsall Parish 
Church, which was destroyed by fire early 
Jast June, is now well in hand. The 
church, which was a fine specimen of 
old Norman work, is being rebuilt, under 
the direction of Mr. W. D. Caroe, archi- 
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tect to the Ecclesiastical Commissioners, 
as it was in the early part of last century. 
One of the few ornaments which escaped 
the general destruction was a lovely piece 
of medizeval sculpture, in Italian marble, 
representing the Blessed Virgin with the 
dead Christ on her knees. Found under 
the flooring of the west end of the nave in 
this Pieta was placed on a bracket 
original position at 


Qan 


18 
i 2 
near to its probable 


the east end of the north aisle, vines 
served as a Lady Chapel. After the fire i 
was boarded up, but, unfortunately, owing 
to the bracket having been cracked by the 
flames, it collapsed, the hoarding was 
carried away, and the figure fell on 
its face, but the damage has ‘been satisfac- 
torily repaired, chiefly through the use ot 
powdered white marble. 


RETIREMENT OR sl heeca 
LAURENCE GOMME. 


At the meeting of the London County 
Council held on March 30, Mr. James 


Bird, the Deputy-Clerk, was unanimously 
promoted to the office of Clerk to the 
Council, vacant by the resignation of Sir 
Laurence Gomme, the new Clerk to have 
a salary commencing at 1,600 a year, 
rising to £2,000, and retaining pension 
rights in his salary of £1,000 a year as 
Deputy Clerk. Acknowledging the con- 
eratulations of the Chairman (Mr. Cyril 
Jackson), Mr. Bird thanked the Council 
for the appointment, not only on his own 
behalf, but on that of the staff, as afford- 
ing proof that the Council were prepared 
to appoint to the highest nositions in its 
gift men who had served in the lower ranks 
of the Council’s service. 

Moving that the Council, on the con- 
clusion of Sir Laurence Gomme’s tenure 
of the office of clerk, place on record high 
appreciation of the great ability and 
strong sense of public duty which had 
marked his official services, Mr. R. C. 
Norman, the leader of the Council, said 
they had the consolation that Sir Laurence 
Gomme’s duties in connection with the 
Council had been only part of his work 
for London. A great Londoner, he had 
won distinction in other fields, and they 
knew that when he left the Council it 
would be to devote himself with greater 
energy to his labours in those fields. Sir 
John. Willams Benn, in seconding the 
resolution, which was carried unanimously, 
described the late Clerk as a model civil 
servant. 

Sir Laurence Gomme said he had always 
been ambitious for London, which he 
believed was going to take a very much 
greater position in a very much greater 
Empire, and he was quite certain that that 
Council—the Parliament of London— 
would so carry out its duties that all sec- 
tions of Londoners might look to it for 
guidance, help, and strength. 


NEW SUTTON MODEL 
DWELLINGS AT NEWCASTLE. 


Building work is to be commenced 
shortly in connection with the Sutton 
Model Dwellings, the large scheme for the 
housing of the working classes which has 
been inaugurated in Newcastle. The 
site, containing about 2% acres, 1S 
bounded by Barrack Road, New Mills, 
Moor Street, Back Jefferson Street, and 
Derby Street, and it was chosen by the 
trustees on the advice of the architect for 
the scheme, Mr. Charles S. Errington. 
Already the following contracts have been 
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1915: 
let: General contractor, Mr 
Mauchlen ; railings and gates, Mes 
Aynsley and Sons, Ltd. ; Venetian 
Messrs. Stewart and Co. ;. Tanges, 
etc., Messrs. Comes and Haighto: 
don; and the work of demolighi 
existing buildings and clearing { 
will be pushed torward with all d 
in order that the dwellings may 
for occupation at the end. of 1916. 

The scheme, which has many { 
unusual in this district, provides { 
blocks of dwellings of the open- 
type, each three storeys high, the 
giving twenty-eicht three-room, 1 
room, and three one-room tenement 
dwellings will have well-appointe 
leries, with bath, and provision 
made for coal store, larder, etc 
dwelling being quite  self-cor 
There will be sufficient sunlight ; 
space, and portions of the courts | 
the blocks will be laid out as g 
whilst the whole estate will be sur 
by a shrubbery and neat iron p 
The principal entrance will be in] 
Road, with the superintendent's of 
house closely adjoining. The h 
will be of the most up-to-date « 
tion, all floors and partitions bei 
proof, and the floors of the living 
and bedrooms will be finished in 
jointless flooring, with rounded s 
so that no other floor covering 
necessary. Arrangements will a 
made for supplying hot water 
copper or bath when required, t 
tractors for the baths, ranges, etc. 
the same firm as that which vrow 
fittings for the Sutton Model Dwel 
London and elsewhere, 


WHARFEDALE ISOLATION HOS 
WINSTON. 


The new diphtheria pavilion, op 
February 24 at the above hospit 
vides for sixteen beds, and consist: 
large wards and two single-bed war 
nurses’ duty room with ins spectit 
dows into each ward. There 1 
inforced concrete veranda, 10 ft. wi 
extending along the west front, u 
in fine weather the patients can h 
benefit of open-air treatment. A 
room for about thirty members ; 
additional bedrooms are nrovidec 
extension to the administration 
The walls are of Idle delphstone | 
crete foundations, with bitumen 
course, and the roof is covered wit 
mottled Buttermere slates. All 
pipes have Stansford joints. 

The floors of the wards are 45-10 
boards, secret-nailed to coke-bree 
crete floated with boiling tar and b 
Inlet ventilators are provided und 
bed, also behind each radiator and 
Shorland’s Manchester grates, wl 
provided in each ward in addition t 
tadiators. Shorland’s extract vel 
are also used. to carry off the vitie 
The “ Austral” windows and Teal’ 
windows are used on the east, nol 
south elevations. 

The walls are all finished smoc 
‘“Pytho” plaster painted with V: 
The sanitary departments are u 
glazed bricks with “ Pytho”™ 
painted th Glidden’s white 
enamel. The sanitary fittings @ 
plied by Messrs. Adamsez, 1 
Doulton, and Farrer. All metal w 
Sas fittings are silver-plated. All 


angles are rounded and a COV! 
finishes all internal angles. The 


tects are Messrs. A. Marshall al 


Otley and Leeds. 
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FERRO-CONCRETE FRAMED BUILDING, TEDDINGTON 


1OLLOWAY BROTHERS 


®signs and Estimates Free.  |9 & 21, Belvedere Rd., Westminster Bridge, S.E. 


(LONDON) 
LTD. 


TRADE AND CRAFT. 


Concrete Roads and Kerbs. 

Macadamised roads served their day and 
generation very well indeed, when they 
were properly made; but the best of them 
are quite inadequate to modern conditions 
of traffic. As to what the chief features of 
a good modern road should be, Mr. L. 
White, South Park ‘Commissioner of 
Chicago, is quoted in a very practical 
pamphlet which has been issued by the 
Associated Portland Cement Manufac- 
turers (1900), Ltd.: “It should be,” says 
Mr. White, “ inexvensive and pliable in 
cost, simple of construction, without en- 
dangering its permanency. It must be 
dustless. noiseless, resilient, smooth, non- 
slippery, clean, and of agreeable colour 
to the eve.” 


Most of these requirements, it is 
claimed, are fulfilled by well-laid concrete 
roads. For many years past, it is pointed 
out, the principal roads of large towns 


have been laid with foundations of mass 
cement concrete, upon which to lay some 
surface material, such as asphalt, granite 


setts, or wood blocks: and it is claimed 
that for motor traffic of all kinds there 1s 
no better surface than that which is formed 
of concrete itself. In America it is the 
practice to reinforce ali concrete roads 
that are over 20 ft. wide, and the experi- 
ence there is that in first cost and in main- 
tenance concrete roads show to advantage ; 
and a concrete road at Chester, England, 


cost only 3s. 10d. per super yard, including 
excavations and the preparation of the 


base 


A useful feature of the pamphlet under 


notice is a full specification relating to 
one of the six “experimental sections of 
concrete roads that have been laid on the 
London-Dover road. adjoining the 
southern boundary of the Gravesend 
Borough, near Chalk, Kent. There are 
also particulars of the concrete road laid 
in 1913 in Robert’s Lane, Saltney, near 


Chester, by Mr. W. Matthews Jones, the 
borough surveyor of Chester. It is 950 ft. 
long and 20 ft. broad... The subsoil being 


clay, 2 in.-of cinders were first placed to 
bind it, and on this 24 in. to 33 in. of 
concrete, made of five parts of broken 
granite—34 in. to «mall 2 in., mixed—and 


sharp sand to one of cement. On this was 
laid a reinforcement of ri) expanded steel, 
S in square, in elenothss of e200. tt. | by: 
5 ft. 4 in. Covering this reinforcement, 


concrete of the character described was 
put down to a depth of 35 in. to 43 in., and 
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the surface roughly smoothed over. The 
greater depth of concrete—8 in.—was I2 1n. 
from each kerb-line of the road, where 
heavy loads might be standing ; other than 
this it was all 6 in. of concrete. Fora year 
the road remained without any repair ; 
then it was tar-sprayed and sprinkled with 
granite chippings. Mr. Matthew Jones 
believes that eventually all main country 
roads will be made on these lines. 

Short particulars of the construction of 
concrete roads in America, and official 
reports upon various roads in that ‘coun- 
try, are given in the pamphlet, as well 
as the standard specification prepared by 
the American Concrete Institute. The 
accompanying illustrations show the 
method of forming concrete kerbs and 
channels. The kerbs mav be 4 in. to 7 in. 
wide at the top, and x in. to 18 in. at the 
bottom, with a face 6 in. to 7 in. above 
the gutter, or any other size desired. The 
concrete base or foundation should be 
r in. to 8 in. thick; the broken stone 
foundation should be 12 in. thick, The 
concrete kerbing should be built in sec- 
tions, 6 ft. to 8 ft. long, separated each 
from the other and from the path by tar 
paper, laths, or a cut joint, so as to avoid 
trouble from expansion or contraction. 

This exceedingly useful pamphlet may 
be obtained on application to Portland 
House, Lloyd’s Avenue, E.C. 


Cheap Steam and Machine Firing. 


We have received from Messrs. Ed. 
Bennis and Co., Ltd., of Little Hulton, 
Bolton, and 28, Victoria Street, S.W., the 
manufacturers of mechanical stokers, coat 
elevators, and conveyers, a copy of their 
latest pamphlet, entitled “Cheap Steam 
and Machine-Firing.’? The pamphlet is 
plentifully supplied with interesting photo- 
graphs of installations carried out by 
this firm in all parts of the country. 

Emphasis is laid on the absolutely 
smokeless combustion which is an essential 
feature of their apparatus. Architects 
who are or may be called upon to design 
public buildings, hospitals, infirmaries, 
poor-law institutions, etc., or, indeed, any 
building where smokelessness is a deside- 
ratum, will find it advantageous to con- 
sult this pamphlet, in which it is claimed 
that ‘ Bennis ” Machine Stokers obviate all 
the troubles due to the 
necessarily wasteful and 
irregular method of firing by 
hand and enable the com- 
pletely successful use of low- 
quality coal. The coal is 


CONCRETE ROADS AND KERBS. 


¥/IMISHUING COAT 


| 


automatically distributed by the m) 
cal stokers without the  openi; 
the furnace doors, and _ the | 
bution is invariably to such 
of the fire as require the fuel. 
sequently, a uniformly high furnac 
perature 1s maintained, with a corre 
ingly increased. evaporation, any 
boiler-plates being subject to a mij 
of strain, a great saving in wear al 
is effected and the boiler life is pro] 
The practical value of the self-c] 
compressed-air furnace, which con, 
so important a part of the “B 
method of machine-firing, is, it is 
obvious not only in the cleanness | 
fires and their freedom from ash,| 
the appearance of the fire-bars, t; 
spaces remaining unclogged by clin 
matter how long the fire may b 
tinued. | 
‘‘ Bennis ’? machine-stokers, it is! 
afford a perfectly regular output o: 
even under the most trying conditio| 
their flexibility permits a rapid resp; 
urgent demands for increased steam 
principles of design in these sf 
types ensure smokelessness, an in| 
steam supply of 10 to 50 per cent, 
mum labour costs, low fuel bit 
extended area of coal supply, nomi) 
negligible costs for repairs—in} 
words, cheap steam without smol 
under comfortable conditions. 
Figures of official tests carried 0} 
“ Bennis ” machine-stokers and com! 
air furnaces as compared with] 
firing are tabulated in the pamphlet 
also contains interesting drawings) 
stokers on various types of boile; 
may be obtained from Messrs. Ed.; 
and Co., Ltd., Little Hulton, Bol 
28, Victoria Street, S. W. 
Now that, under war conditions, | 
become a formidable item of expens 
is obviously the greater need to get) 
the utmost return for the outlay. | 
tects and civil engineers, as well} 
power-users they are called upon to) 
will welcome this means of enisur 
most complete combustion of every’ 
that can be made to yield effective | 
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ELECTRICAL NOTESs. 


The “ Brilliant” Suction Cleaner. 
iv electric cleaner of the above name has recently been 
‘sed by Messrs. Simplex Conduits, Ltd., which is listed 
-eally popular price of five guineas. Special attention 
\n given to the electrical and mechanical design of the 
sed motor with which the cleaner is fitted and also to 
formation of the cast aluminium fan blades. It is 
that the “ Brilliant ” cleaner has a very high efficiency 
‘ates an unusually large suction for an apparatus of this 
'd that the two parts referred to are largely responsible 
ise virtues. The diamond-shaped shoe is a patented 
of the machine, and is fitted with castors which permit 
ner to run very easily over carpets and rugs, and at all 
suck in the air regardless of the thickness of the mate- 
*he shoe is also fitted with a revolving brush, which 
p threads, etc. An attractive booklet describing and 
ing the cleaner has beén issued by the makers, and 
|; overprinted with the dealer’s name and address can be 
, request. 
same makers have placed on the market a small iron- 
itch of new design. On account of the retrograde ten- 
.n the design of these accessories during recent years, 
Jeged that everything has been sacrificed to cheapness, 
: believe that this is generally the case. Bases have 
ade of porcelain, which is wont to crack; brass parts 
een skimped, hinges have acted as part of the current 
coupling bars have been far too fragile; and 
ng spindles have been badly adjusted and far too rigid. 
uimed that the Simplex Switch has none of these defects. 
rts are mounted on a slate base, and the cast-iron case 
insulating lining, there being a thick rubber gasket 
a the cover and the case. When the switch is in the 
osition the cover cannot be opened, nor can the switch 
ed when the cover is open. The switch, which is of a 
fable pattern, is rated at 30 ampéres andi listed at 19s. 


Half-Watt Lamps and Fittings. 

‘introduction of the half-watt lamp has hardly made 
lt in domestic circles yet, on account of the high candle- 

for which the lamps are still rated. But for public 
ig, both indsors and outdoors, it is commencing seriously 
)pete with groups of ordinary metal filament lamps and 
rc lamps. The competition with arc lamps has been 
ed more severe owing to the enhanced price of carbons 
/he commencement of the war, apart from the fact that 
$ practically no difference in efficiency, and no trimming 
ndance is necessary. The intrinsic brilliancy of the half- 
imp is a special feature besides its high efficiency, and 
ature is bringing about a radical change in the methods 
oor lighting where the lamp is used. The eye cannot 
such brilliant sources of light, and therefore a great fillip 
en given to indirect or semi-indirect systems of lighting 

half-watt lamps are employed. In suitable indirect 
3, the half-watts give an economical as well as a perfect 
of illumination. An installation of this type has recently 
‘itted in the new grocery and provisions department of 
. Selfridge and Co., Ltd., in Oxford Street, where B.T.H. 
Rest ” fittings and half-watt lamps are used to advantage 
ve a beautiful effect, free from glare. It is really one of 
‘installations that are better appreciated if seen than if 
ed. 

The “ Autophone” Systen. 

srs. Siemens Brothers, and Co., Ltd., have adapted their 
| of automatic telephones for public service to domestic 
j§usimess purposes, and in a list just issued they describe 
| for twenty-five and fifty lines, suitable for factories, 
uses, offices, etc. It is claimed that auick and secret 
funication is obtained between the various departments— 
vt, the setting up of a connection and _ the call of the 
fed line takes place practically instantaneously. The 
y device consists of a dial with holes near the circumfer- 
dumbered from 1 to 9 and o. In order to give a call, the 
er 18 lifted off the hook, the forefineer is placed in the 
orresponding to the first cypher of the number required, 
he dial is then moved round as far as it will eo and 
(£d, the operation being repeated for the next cypher. If 
umber required is disengaged, the bell of the called 
“ment rings for one second at 5 sec. intervals, and con- 
| to do so until the receiver is raised. Conversation is 
Parmied on and concluded by hanging up the receiver in 
. sual manner. If the called instrument is engaged an 
ed signal is heard in the caller’s receiver. Of course, the 
feature of the system is the central switching apparatus, 
| 18 entirely automatic and is actuated by so-called pre- 
orsand relays. Full particulars of the apparatus and 


pores are given in the pamphlet and prices will be quoted 
pplication, cs 
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GCastain -prass, or 
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or engraved in brass, 
we will gladly 
submit designs 
and quotations 
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Garrison Lane, BIRMINGHAM. 
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PUBLISHER’S ANNOUNCEMENT. : 


"THE question of the cost of Advertising is governed entirely by the circulation of a publication. 
The prices for small Advertisements enumerated below are framed upon the lowest possible 
basis in order to allow the use of the columns of the Journal for Wants,” &c., at a figure well within | 


Advertisers are purchasing the circulation of a paper in buying space for their announcements, 
and we are able to announce that “ The Weekly Nett Sale of The Architects’ and Builders’ Journalis | 
larger than that of any other Architectural Journal.” 


Appointments Wanted. 
4 lines (about 28 words) 18. 6d.; 3 insertions, 3a. 


ALL-ROUND Machinist and saw-sharpener; 


country preferred.—C. B. P., 182, Hertford 
toad. Lower Edmonton. 

ARCHITECT’S Assistant (30), seeks appoint- 
ment with architect or structural engineer; 


working drawings and details; experienced in 
structural stee] and reinforced concrete design 
and detailing.—Box 504. 


ARCHITECT’S Assistant; 20; 
man, knowledge of measuring, setting out; 
tracing, also levelling; very efficient typist; 
near London preferably; salary 25s.; excellent 
references.—Box 9193. 


BUILDER’S Manager and Estimator.—Adver- 
tiser with 25 years’ experience in the building 


good draughts- 


trade seeks re-engagement ; thoroughly 
capable, energetic, and used to supervising 
contract jobbing or decorating work; tho- 


roughly accustomed to taking off quantities, 
measuring up, estimating, preparing plans 
and accounts, and interviewing clients and 
architects; at liberty when required; good 
references.—Box 9169. 


BUILDER’S Foreman seeks re-engagement; 
age 41; trade, carpenter and joiner; eight years’ 
with late employer; experience in_ school, 
church, and theatre work.—Foreman, 86, Bruns- 


wick Road, Leyton, N.E. 9197 
BUILDER’S estimates prepared, variations 
measured and adjusted, drawings for local 


authorities, and general assistance rendered by 
Building Surveyor; prompt attention and 
moderate charges.—H. P., 49, Venn Street Clap- 


ham. 9198 
CLERK of Works; thirty-flve years’ experience 
in all branches of the building trade; 


thoroughly practical and reliable; seven years’ 
experience in school work; first-class references 
and testimonials.—W. Robbins, Loake’s House, 
High Wycombe. 


CLERK of Works seeks engagement; thorough 
practical experience in all trades; quantities 
and measuring-up; good references London and 
country architects.—Address W. P., The Ivies, 
Hereford Road, Abergavenny. 9206 


CONTRACTOR’S General Foreman; carpenter; 
42; expert draughtsman; prepare all details; 
measure all trades; dumpy level; strict investi- 
gation courted; medallist, Worshipful Co. 


Sse Mt iatas A., 81, The Avenue, Bedford Park, 


EXPERIENCED Assistant, beyond war service 
age, desires temporary engagement in London; 
terms by arrangement; two to three guineas 
per week.—Address T. C. Y., 56, Addison 
Mansions Blythe Road, Kensington, W. 


PAPERHANCING wanted (piecework); high 
reliefs, anaglyptas, leathers, embossed papers, 
soirettes, tekko, fabricona, canvas, emdeca, 
and all latest productions; artistic panelling 
and special designs; town or country.—Logan, 
49, Mostyn Road, Brixton, S.W. 


THE Association of Builders’ Foremen and 
Clerks of Works, 56, Old Bailey, E.C.—Expe- 
rienced Foremen and Clerks of Works oan be 
obtained by applying top the Secretary, Mr. 
J. W. Sawyer, 214, Clapham Road, S.W. Com- 
petent foremen and clerks of works are _in- 
vited to join this Association. 8289 


YOUNG Architect (24), recently discharged 
from Rk. E.. now desires berth as architect’s 
assistant or estate steward. in good office: last 
engagement in a county office; 8 years’ experi- 
ence, excellent draughtsman and designer, de- 
tails, quantities, working drawings, perspec- 
tives. surveying, ete.: excellent testimonials.— 
M. Cox, Architect, Highbridge, Somerset. 9200 


Offices to Let. 


CRAY’S-INN.—Room to let, to one or two 
architects or surveyors, facing gardens, first 
floor; moderate inclusive rent.—Apply J. 
Wilmer Hives, 5, Verulam Buildings, Gray’s- 
Inn, W.C. 506 


THREE rooms in main thoroughfare, close to 
Ludgate Circus—Rent £95 inclusive. Excellent 
situation for showrooms of manufacturing 
firm.—Box 9202 


Appointments Vacant. 
6d. per line. 


ARCHITECTS’ WAR COMMITTEE. 


The Professional Employment Committee 
have under consideration certain schemes of 
work with a view to affording small temporary 
employment to architects who are without 
work in consequence of the war. Applications 
can only be considered from British architects 
dependent on their profession for a living, 
whose present difficulties are directly due to 
the war, and who are not eligible for military 
service. Applications should, in the first 
instance, be made to the Hon. Secretary of the 
Professional Employment Committee of the 
Seg eS War Committee, 28, Bedford Ban eTe, 

AE 


Miscellaneous. 
6d. per line. 


BOOKS. -—Books on Building Trades, Engineer- 
ing, Educational, Literary, Technical, and all 
other subjects; second-hand at half prices; 
new at 25 per cent. discount; catalogue free; 
state wants; books sent on approval; books 
bought; best prices given.—W. and G. Foyle, 
121-123, Charing Oross Road, London, W.C. 


TO ARCHITECTS COMPETING. 
SCHEMES & ESTIMATES FOR ENCINEERING 
WORK 


(Lighting, Heating, Ventilation, and Sanita- 
tion), and Architectural Metal Work, supplied 
free of charge of STRODE & Co., Ltd., 48, 
Osnaburgh Street, London, N.W. 


ARCHITECTS and Surveyors.—Partnerships.— 
Successivns—or Amalgamations. For intro- 
ductions to gentlemen with experience and 
capital available to purchase, or for particu- 
lars of partserships and practices for sale, 
town or country, apply to Goodchilds, 29, 
Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, or 
329, High Holborn, W.C. The recognised Part- 
nership Agents for the Profession. Mortgages 
negotiated. 


SECON®-HAND Optical Mart 
For the Purchase and Sale of 


LEVELS, THEODOLITES, DRAWINC INSTRS. 


—Clarkson’s, 338, High Holborn, London, W.C. 
(Opposite Gray’s Inn Road@). 


TYPEWRITINC; architect’s and_ builders’ 
specifications and reports a speciality; testi- 
monials copied; send for price list; prompt, 
cheap, and  accurate.—Address, ‘‘ Typist,” 
Typewriting Office, 65, Marsham Street, West- 
minster 507 


CLASS IN STOCK.—Bargain full cases, 16 oz. 

33d. ft., 19 oz. 443d., 21 oz. 43d.; cut to size, 16 oz. 

43d., 19 oz. 54d., 21 oz. 53d., for quantities. Price 

for small lots or glazed windows on application. 

—C. Jennings and Co., Timber Merchants, 

eS Woodworkers, 981, Pennywell Road, 
ristol. 


WANTED Two Second-hand Columns 12 in. 
diameter Roman Ionic, caps angular; state 
lowest price, where seen.—Spence, 50, Grainger 
Street, Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 505 


TO Architects and Others—For Sale, about 


60,000 Self-locking Red Tiles, making safe 
and artistic covering for schools, private 
houses, cottages, etc., at less than half 


the cost of slates, to clear, or in quantities to 
suit purchasers.—Apply London Adamant Co., 
Old Dock, Newport, Mon. 9192 


WILL Architects who make a speciality of pe 
paring perspectives from drawings supplied 
please communicate with Box 9207. 


GENUINE Old Oak Battens for sale, suitable 
for making  flooring.—Apply Spence, 4. 
Grainger Street, Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 510 


Contracts Open. 
9d. per line. 


HIGH WYCOMBE, 
CONCRETE GAS HOLDER TAN! 
The High Wycombe Gas Compan 
Tenders for the Construction of a ) 


Gas Holder Tank.—Particulars of 
Thurlow, Architect, High Wycombe. 


EASINCTON RURAL DISTRICT CO); 

TENDERS are invited by the above’ 
for the erection of 50 Workmen’s Dwell) 
coastruction of Streets and Sewers | 
other works connected therewith. 

The drawings, specification, and oi 
of contract may be seen, and the j 
quantities and form of tender obtaine: 
after April 1, 1915, at the office of the .\ 
(Mr. G. Waterhouse), Council Offices,! 
ton, Easington Colliery, Co. Durhan) 
posit of a cheque-for £2, made payah 
Easington Rural District Couneil) 
amount will be returned after rece} 
bona-fide tender. . | 

The Council do not bind themselves 
the lowest or any tender. Tenders | 
open to acceptance down to and }) 
July 1, 1915. The whole of the work tc 
pleted within 12 months from the da 
order to commence. Tenders, endorse’ 
ton Housing Scheme,’ must reach . 
undersigned, not later than Tuesday, | 
1915, at 10 o'clock a.m. | 
W. G. W. NOBLI| 
Easington, Ce. Durham. Acting! 
March 24, 1915. 


Auction Sales. 
9d. per line. 


Re William Wibby, Ltd., English! 
Merchants. | 

In Voluntary Liquidation. | 
GLOUCESTER. 

MESSRS. BRUTON, KNOWLES, & | 
instructed by F. W. Smith, Esq., the Lil 
to SELL by AUCTION, on TUESDAY, :’ 
1915, and following days, the valuable} 
STOCK-IN-TRADE, TIMBER, Pi 
Machinery, Buildings, and other effec 
of the largest English timber yard) 
West of England, including seasoned) 
oak, ash, elm and other planking, tim) 
round, gates and other converted tim) 
horizontal cross compound condensin‘ 
boilers, two horizontal saws (by &) 
rack saw, cross cut, band, and circu! 
planing, mortising, and other mach 
gantries, creosoting tank, forges, lal? 
and also horses, harness, timber ( 
wagons, trolleys, etc. | 
Catalogues may shortly be had 0 
SMITH, BAKER. & PRICE, Accountai3 


the AUCTIONEERS, all of King| 
Gloucester. } 

Toc Late for Classificatic, 
ARCHITECT’S and Surveyors 4 
eight years’ London and Provincial ex}! 
working drawings, details, specté 
levelling, dilaps—R. B. H., 116, T! 
Park, 


WANTED a Junior Assistant with ? 
office or similar experience: applicanté 
under military age; state full particu 
qualifications, and copies only of tesi! 
to H.M. Office of Works, Bristol. 


a 
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O whom should the sub-contractor look for pay- 
ment? An appeal recently decided by Lords 
Justices Buckley, Pickford, and Bankes—that of 

Hampton v. Glamorgan County Council—seems to 
reopen a question that was commonly, but much 
too hastily, thought to have been finally settled by the 
decision in the leading case of the Crittall Manufactur- 
ing Company v. London County Council, in which the 
building owners were held to be responsible, because, 
as Mr. Justice Channell said, in his judgment, the 
contract was really made in fact on behalf of the 
London County Council as the real principals, and “ to 
procure something for their benefit, to become their 
property, and that as regards the terms of the contract 
they were the persons interested, and not the builders.” 
Since references to this case are so frequent, it will be 
useful to note that it was reported in our issue of 
November 30, IQIO. 
= = * = 


There is always a tendency to draw too large an 
inference from a legal precedent, and in this respect 
the Crittall case is by no means exceptional. That it 
settled the position of the sub-contractor in so far as 
it made good his claim as against the building owner, 
has been much too freely assumed, as the Glamorgan 
case seems toshow. To acertain extent the two cases 
are strongly similar. In each the claimant is a sub- 
contractor claiming against a county council. In the 
Crittall case, the sub-contractor supplied metal case- 
ments. In the Glamorgan case, a heating installation 
was the subject of the claim. But an important 
difference should be noted—namely, that whereas in 
the London case the Council expressly sanctioned the 
acceptance of the sub-contract, it would appear that in 
the Glamorgan case the council remained in the back- 
ground. At the trial of the Glamorgan action, in the 
King’s Bench Division, on July 16, 1914, Mr. Justice 
Horridge thought that the question was whether the 
sup-contract was entered into on behalf of the builder, 
or whether the council were the principals. He held 
that the council became principals through their agent 
the builder. It is this decision which has been reversed 
on appeal, Lord Justice Buckley holding that the 
contract was between the builder and the  sub- 
contractor. With the Crittall case decision that the 
building owner is responsible to the sub-contractor, 
and the Glamorgan case decision that he must look to 
the builder, chaos comes again; and the one point that 
is clear is that the matter has not yet been determined 
upon any broadly comprehensive principle, but that 
the issue depends as much as ever upon particular 
circumstances that in each case must be threshed out 
in a court of law. In one respect the issue has been 
narrowed down, the chief question now being—and 
what a whetstone for legal wits!—whether in any 
given case the Crittall or the Glamorgan decision is the 


| 
more relevant to the specific facts; but clear 
contraction, so far from preventing litigatic, 
rather tend to promote and protract it. 
2 = = = 
One cannot help sympathising with the 
contractor in such cases. His position is ce; 
unenviable. As a rule he supplies goods for\ 
he ought to get the money, as well as a returi 
his out-of-pocket expenses. Now, these g) 
whether they be metal casements, or a heating’ 
electric installation, or sanitary fittings, o1 
furniture or what not—become the property f 
building owner, who should therefore pay fot 
As a rule he does; but the mischief is that he } 
pays the man who has not supplied but has 1 
ordered them. If this man fails, it is as unfair ti 
building owner should be compelled to pay tw) 
as that the sub-contractor should lose his mone: 
it must not be overlooked that to saddle a bl 
owner with liabilities to half a dozen or mo 
contractors would neither encourage building 
prise nor strengthen the principal contractor's si 
responsibility. It is not easy to suggest a mil 
avoiding this dilemma. If bankruptcy wel 
among builders, it would be hardly worth wi 
labour the point; but the cases in which, fri 
cause, the sub-contractor suffers material losst 
numerous that those who are liable to it of 
combine in a determined effort to work out thr 
salvation, and their first step should be to ony 
form of contract affording them a reasonable‘ 
of protection. The new conditions of contrac 
have been so long in process of incubation * 
likely to give them relief unless they press fort 
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Explorations that are in progress under the 
of St. Mary-le-Bow, Cheapside, do not seem, sf 
have yielded any very important discovery rel 
the object of the investigation, which is to § 
theory that the site was once occupied by an “\ 
Saxon” church. Wren’s building, which was! 
between 1671 and 1680, stands upon a Normé 
which is perhaps contemporary with the’ 
portions of the Tower of London, and is ) 
earlier than the Norman work in the Temple I 
but excavations below its floor-level have px 
nothing more interesting than a few fragm! 
ancient pottery, and the remains of an old wi 
yet unascertained character. It has been f 
surely very reasonably—that the present op 
should be taken of thoroughly clearing out 1) 
part of which is walled off as a vault for the st 
coffins, an arrangement that. besides being es 
and insanitary in itself, has a disastrous effec 
appearance of the crypt by obscuring some of 5 
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y ting architectural features, such as the vaulting 
ie fine old columns with their cushion capitals. 
Jais crypt which, forming a series of “ bows,” or 
|, gives the name to the church as well as to the 
sastical Court of Arches which formerly met 
| There are some enthusiasts who still hold that 
seple, 235 ft. high, is not only Wren’s masterpiece 
; kind, but is “the finest Renaissance campanile 
)world,” which is a wild and whirling thing to say 
, masterpiece. It is no doubt the handsomest of 
|; steeples, even on comparison with St. Bride’s, 
‘Street; St. Vedast, Foster Lane; and Christ 
ji, Newgate Street. Its chief rival, Gibbs's 
j: of St. Martin-in-the-Fields, is often preferred 
jnitects for its greater simplicity : it wears less the 
ti four de force. 
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mporary addition to the War Office is_ being 
+a St. James’s Park, and the necessity for it is 
¢ thought-provoking. When, at the beginning 
| present century, the new War Office was 
ged, the accommodation it provided was no doubt 
Jered to be more than adequate. It is only in the 
| shool of experience that we are realising the dual 
j:ance of Tennyson’s monition: “Pray Heaven 
featness may not fail through craven fear of 
szreat.” Wath respect to our buildings, we have 
1lways too much obsessed by that fear, and the 
fice is a monument to it. Perhaps fear is too 
1 a word; let us speak rather of the national 
xy, which, however, is as much overdone as the 
\ce characteristic in the foe. Certainly our War 
+does not, either in its size or in its treatment, 
/s the beholder with an overwhelming sense of 
jeatness of the Empire. Its principal front, to 
fiall, runs but to 250 ft.: and, though the White- 
vace facade is 500 ft. long, the return along 
tiall Avenue takes so sharp an angle inwards as 
ée a good third of the 500 ft. front with no more 
| one-room depth, rendering this portion of it a 
t7 sham. No doubt the architect, the late Mr. 
io Young, F.R.I.B.A.. made the best of a 
We awkward site; but to place towers at the 
)for no better reason than that of masking the 
arity savours less of art than of artifice. We 
t>m the less when we realise the reason for them, 
jth here, again, it would be distinctly unfair to 
ithe architect for an adroit expedient by which 
\rcame a formidable difficulty. 
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aps, as a result of the larger conception of 
1S Martial spirit and resources, we shall in time 
Agger and more expressive War Office. Then 
psent building might be turned over to the new 
y of the Industrial Arts and Sciences, or what- 
are to call the Department that must mobilise 
Esiness forces; for certainly our army has vastly 
In it, and is likely to remain much too big for 
vi after peace is declared, because shrinkage to 
» “contemptible little ” standard would be incom- 
) with our new place among the nations. More 
lsalisation of the greatness of our country, and a 
obust determination to give due expression to 
I'ger concept, must certainly be reflected in our 
f public buildings—not only in those directly 
€ to the Government, but in civic buildings also, 
(pecially in our school buildings, which surely 
i convey at least some hint of the national 
"ns and ideals to the dawning intelligence of the 
Mors of them. As a consequence of the war we 
I certainly build more nobly; which does not 
; mily imply less economically. 
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| Suggested, in the Board of Trade pamphlet 
}a We have previously called attention, that there 
{ 


should be established in this country an association 
of designers, manufacturers, and distributors, com- 
parable to a similar institution in Germany ;_ but 
the conviction grows upon us that the commercial 
and industrial interests of the nation should no 
longer be left to spasmodic voluatary effort, which 
never achieves anything on a national scale. It 
was not until State control was established, and 
compulsion was introduced, that elementary educa- 
tion became effectual; and it grows increasingly 
evident that it is only through similar drastic 
measures that technical education can _ be 
rescued from futility and ineptitude. From _ the 
educational ladder no rungs should be missing. 
Until quite lately the elementary school was an 
almost entirely isolated institution—a blind alley. 
When the children had passed through the stan- 
dards the educational authority took no further 
interest inthem. They were left to do the best they 
could for themselves, often, as may be easily imagined, 
with most deplorable moral and material results to the 
individual and to the community which took them in 
leading-strings thus far and no farther. 
* * * , Ss 


Within the past few years, however, well-intentioned 
and encouragingly suceessful efforts have been made, 
notably by the London County Council, to ascertain 
what the school children are fit for, and to put them 
in the way of getting hold of it. Trade schools have 
been established—notably the Brixton School of 
Building, the Northampton Institute, the Battersea 
Polytechnic, and the Central School of Arts and 
Crafts—trade scholarships have been provided, and 
any case of marked aptitude is noted and encour- 
aged. But this movement is merely incipient, and 
is liable to disturbance or cessation at any moment. 
It must be rescued from these risks, and be made 
so conspicuously the care of the State that parents 
will no longer object to the study of design, or of 
applied science, and so forth, because they ‘‘ cannot 
see what it is going to lead to,’’ which is the 
common excuse for withdrawing a student of pro- 
mise from a career for which he has shown aptitude 
and putting him to inferior work for which the 
demand is more clearly obvious. State intervention is 
the only cure for this form of blindness. And it is 
impossible not to agree with the remark made by 
Mr. Halsey Ricardo the other dav. to the effect that 
our elementarv schools present, with respect both 
to the buildings and the pupils, an uncultivated 
field that might be made fertile in the production of 
decorative design and designers. 
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There can be no doubt that in this country the value 
of systematic architectural education, as well as of 
architectural education generally, is seriously and 
injuriously underrated. That only about 10 per cent. 
of the “possibles ” think it worth while to avail them- 
selves of the splendid facilities now afforded by our 
architectural schools is a humiliating instance of the 
national apathy, and of the inveterate national vice of 
preferring “to muddle along anyhow ” rather than to 
proceed systematically and scientifically upon ascer- 
tained principles. How far in this respect we lag 
behind other nations was made very clearly apparent 
in the fascinating description of “ Life in an American 
School of Architecture” specially contributed to 
this Journal a few weeks ago. Four years of such a 
life, with the fine stimulus of its friendly rivalries, with 
the free intermingling of minds of diverse types—in 
itself a liberal education—and with the wise govern- 
ance of experienced guides through a maze that would 
be otherwise bewildering, with its gaiety and excite- 
ment, its high aspiration and strenuous endeavour— 
such a life can hardly fail to produce a splendid type 
of manhood, as well as the professional proficiency 


; : 
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which, even if it were attainable apart from these 
joyous and fruitful collegiate and communal influences, 
might easily degenerate into the barrenness and 
sterility of a “ cloistered virtue.” 
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We had special pleasure in printing those articles on 
“Life in an American School of Architecture,’ not 
merely because they were written with exceptional 
brilliancy, but—and mainly—because of their spon- 
taneous revelation of the student’s view. No architect 
reading them could help envying those American 
youths their rich opportunities for self-development. 
It is only by measuring himself against his fellows that 
a man shall ascertain approximately his true weight 
and stature, and arrive at a just estimate of his powers 
and his weaknesses. In the frank give-and-take of 
those four communal years he shall arrive at a juster 
self-estimate than might come to him in a lifetime of 
segregation. And, besides rubbing off his angularities 
and his rusticities, and acquiring some fairly shrewd 
notions of how the world wags, he learns about his art, 
it is evident, as much from his fellows as from his 
teachers, and, one may suspect, learns it more willingly 
and more thoroughly from the former than from the 
latter. 


HERESPAN Daehn ek ic 


HE War, they say, is going to alter our ways very 
radically. The men from the Front, after having 
been in life-and-death touch with efficiency, will 

regard things in a totally ditterent way from what they 
were accustomed to before the War. There will be 
architects home from the Front as well as bricklayers 
and schoolmasters and insurance agents, and in accord- 
ance with current speculation they will want to take 
their part in the general revision of national life and 
industry. How far their contact with France and 
Belgium will affect their architectural ways remains to 
be seen, but it seems to me very doubtful whether 
architecture and building in the England of the future 
will be much influenced by the War. There are those 
who think that eventually we are all goang to be cos- 
mopolitanized, so that an architect being spun round 
three times, whisked off on an Arabian Nights carpet, 
and set in the midst of new buildings, would open his 
eyes in wonderment as to whether he was in Pimlico or 
Petrograd. But we are a long way yet from that con- 
summation. It would perhaps be nearest the mark to 
say that French architecture will exert a still greater 
influence in the years to come than it has in years gone 
by, and when we take stock of the past it 1s certainly 
remarkable what a wealth of fine example France has 
offered us for the past two centuries at least. But if 
there is going to be a casting overboard of the old 
trammels and shackles, and a concentration with new 
life on a new world, then let us hope there will be a 
solid endeavour to get again the magnificent unity of 
effort wh'ch we associate with the word “ tradition.” 


* * * = 


I will venture on a declaration of faith in a round 
dozen of assertions—({1) That the curse of modern 
architecture in England for the past half-century and 
more has been the striving to be individual; (2) that 
we have been regaled too long with rhetoric about 
the underlying spirit of a building ; (3) that the things 
that matter are, good olanning on architectural lines, 
appropriate and pleasing exterior form, and sound 
building ;-(4) that, for an architect in being, life is too 
short to spend much time on groping among 
archeology and scraps of archaic buildings; (5) that a 


man with a true eye for form and a practical talent for © 


observing good proportion and good taste in all his 
work is worth a whole meeting full of architect- 
archeologists who are excellent on temple ruins but 


whose buildings give you the architectural 
as you pass them, and make you wish that the: 
be cast forth into outer darkness; (6) that rei 
concrete is not going to give us a new style o 
tecture ; (7) that we do not want a new style c 
tecture if by that 1s meant something quite 
from what has been done already ; (8) that iti 
to crib old work and apply it intelligently and. 
to new work than to insist- upon just that 
yourself which is the part that spoils the wh; 
that the back-to-the-land architect and the ; 
crafty architect and the garden-suburb arch’ 
big barge-board, ponderous roof, and elephanti 
case fame are all and equally on the wrong trac 
that the three best and purest periods of | 
domestic architecture were the Tudor, the Geo! 
the mid-eighteenth century, and the architect 
century ago; (11) that in commercial buildi 
general failing is to worry the facade with| 
courses and carved drops and hood moulds ae 
columns till it becomes exasperating ; (12) the 
tectural education is the solution of all evils, an 
co-ordinated system throughout the Kingdom 
only way in present circumstances of raising | 
architecture to a general high level. | 
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Looking at the front of the Institute prey 
Conduit Street the other day, I wondered wha 
wrong with it that some desired to replace i 
modern front, and I soon came to the conclus 
there was very little wrong with it, that it was 
a delightful facade, marred only by the abseng 
window bars which disappeared when plate-gle 
upon the scene. The Institute should be very 
of their front, and should warn off the spoiler 
to do something better. There is a scholarly ¢ 
this facade which is very proper to the headqu, 
the architectural profession in this country. It 
to a period when classical architecture wa 
handled than it is to-day, and its obvious mer 
assure its preservation. But the Institute mi 
depute its most skilful member in these matte 
back the window bars; to fill in the fanlight | 
entrance, which looks rather bare as it is at 
and to replace the railings with others more 
the fine facade behind them. 


* 2 * * 


Last week I saw another example of that 1} 
fashion of putting a crude brick chimneypie 
“old-fashioned” feature in a modern dini 
And the sight of that chimneypiece spurs me t 
once more against the practice. I might n 
architect who was the original culprit, but that 
be, for the Law Courts are still with us, and 
within those legal walls does not fall alway 
brave: not infrequentiy the expert witness 
the honours, with costs. But apart from the 
ness of the original crime, there is no gainsay 
it is alluring to many among the profession, 
because I believe the notion to be altogeth 
that I enter upon another protest. That brick 
piece is enough to stir Wren and Chambers) 
graves, a fragment taken from an apartme 
everything was crude in keeping with it, an 
most incongruously in a modern room, whi 
gentlemanly politeness. No, the silver vas 
brick niches and the little photograph fram 
brick mantel will not fit in with the Sheraton 
and the chintz-covered chairs. And while on! 
ject of chimneypieces I would refer to anothi 
of the modern architect. Carefully does he! 
his storeyed surround, and then as the real occ: 
so much effort a little grate is seen below, 
smothered. It is just a diminutive hell-fire u 
altar-like pile of architectural woodwork. ul 
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THE PLATES. 


Chimney piece by Daniel Marot. 


NIEL MAROT?’S designs for interior decora- 
| tion show an intermingling of French and 
| Dutch forms that gives a quite distinctive 

Compared with the finest French work, 
ssigns suffer by reason of a certain element of 
»ness; on the other hand, they derive from this 
quality a marked robustness. Marot delighted 
‘se built-up chimneypieces, with floral and other 
‘ent disposed in profusion around the architec- 
lines. The example shown in the present issue 
\y typical of his method. One thing which his 
‘ys are calculated to emphasise is the complete- 
-yith which interior decoration was viewed by 
/] Marot and those of his period. To-day too 
. we see an elaborate chimneypiece quite 
«ted to the rest of the room, which 1s left without 
‘le architectural ornamentation. In Marot’s work 
's pre-eminently not the case; panelling, door- 
- over-door pieces, and fine cornices being all 
-2d with the chimneypiece so as to form a com- 
-qarmonious scheme. 


J 


Monument to Lefebvre. 


’s tomb of Marshal Lefébvre, Duke of Dantzig, is 
of the most notable in the cemetery of Peére 
‘tise, Paris, both for the purity of its style and the 
‘uality of its execution. It is entirely of white 
-e. On the principal face are two figures of Fame 
ying the Marshal with a wreath of oak leaves, and 
[: opposite face are two trophies with the arms of 
uke between them ; while below are inscribed the 
“sive grades through which he rose, and the chief 
fs associated with each. On the two sides of the 
jnent are bas-reliefs of the chief feats of arms of 
tial Lefébvre, with inscribed tablets below. A 
-aand plan of the monument, with some details of 
ouldings, will be given next week. 


Roman Ornament. 
ces were made up of a bundle of rods having 
jz them an axe with the blade projecting. They 
carried before the Roman magistrates as a badge 
hority and an indication of punishment. The 
-lefs shown on the plate are of antique fasces 
1 he Massimi Palace and the Vatican, Rome. 


House at Kennington Oval. 


.inington is rich in houses of the Late Georgian 
(., several fine examples of which have already 
t llustrated in our series. The house shown this 
‘is unfortunately no longer standing, having been 
lished a few years ago to make room for a rebuild- 
The facade is a pleasant composition, very 
[, as it should be, and its parts well proportioned 
(e another. The treatment of the entrance is 
-alarly successful, with two curved flights of stairs 
lg to the landing outside the front door ; the iron- 
lof the stair balustrades and the balconies to the 
td-floor windows on either side being of that 
[| graceful character which distinguished the 
(. The house was stuccoed, and the roof slated. 


Cottages at East Clandon, Surrey. 
+ two pairs of cottages at East Clandon, Surrey, 
’d from the design of Mr. H. S. Goodhart-Rendel, 
stminster, are interesting as showing what archi- 
\al character can be secured even in small houses 
‘Lout at a low cost. The pair shown on Plate X. 
668 ; the other pair, £563. The cottages have 
thollow walls built of purple stocks, with roofs of 
/nd-made tiles. 


A Compound Girder. 


1s is dealt with in detail on page 174, in the article 


ictural design in steel-frame buildings. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


The Edttors disclaim all responsibility for the statements made or opinions 

expressed by correspondents, who are asked to be brief, and to write on one side 

only of the paper. Every communication must bear the name and address of 
the sender, 


Filling-in of Concrete Between Steel Floor Jotsts. 


Io the Editors of THE ARCHITECTS’ AND BUILDERS’ 
JOURNAL. 


S1Rs,—I have read with much interest the article by 
Mr. A. C. Meston, in your issue of March 31st, p. 153, 
on the “ Moment of Resistance of R.S.J. Filler Floors.” 
The result clearly shows that the filling in of concrete 
between steel floor joists adds far less than is gene- 
rally supposed to the strength of the floor. 

From the article I deduce the following: Assume the 
concrete to be I : 2:4 concrete properly constituted 
and the floor formed as illustrated in your Fig. 1, that 
is ta say 5 in. by 3 in. R.S.J.’s, 2 ft. 6 in. apart, with 1 in. 
of concrete above the top flanges; then the increased 
strength of the floor due to the concrete is nearly 20 per 
cent. But this is assuming complete adhesion between 
the concrete and the steel joists. 

Generally in practice I find the uppermost 1 in. of 
concrete is either omitted altogether or put on after- 
wards as “screeding,” and in such a case your contri- 
butor shows that practically no increase of strength is 
obtained by the insertion of the concrete. I am, of 
course, not dealing with fire protection, for which pur- 
pose the concrete 1s of great value. 

If anyone will take the trouble to apply the methods 
you illustrate, he will find that in floors, as commonly 
designed and used, practically no increased strength is 
obtained from the concrete, because either (1) the 
concrete is finished flush with the top flanges, (2) the 
steel joists are too far apart, or (3) the concrete is not of 
the quality above mentioned, and from one cause or 
another does not adhere to the steel joists sufficiently 
to ensure the two acting as one. 

I trust the article will be widely read ; it is an excel- 
lent guide to those who will use it. 


T-ondon, S.W. SURVEYOR. 


SL EPESERAMES CONSTRUCTION: 


N the present issue, page 174, we begin a series of 
“Examples of Structural Design in Steel-frame 
Buildings Under the L.C.C. General Powers Act, 

10@9;5. by Mr:-Percy® J.- Waldram, F.S.I.. These 
examples, taken from actual practice, comprise typical 
large structural details—girders, stanchions, mansards, 
grillages, etc—and, throughout the series, will be com- 
pletely calculated and illustrated, the working detail 
drawings being reproduced on double-page loose 
plates, an arrangement that will be greatly appreciated 
as being exceedingly convenient for reference and 
study. 

It need hardly be pointed out that, although dealing 
primarily and specifically with steel-frame construction 
under a particular Act of Parliament, the calculations 
and methods of design adopted are applicable to all 
constructional work of this kind ; and in order to make 
the series as useful as possible to the general designer, 
the author has selected examples which involve the 
solution of the maximum number of those practical 
problems which are not dealt with in theoretical text- 
books, but which constantly arise in the drawing-office. 

In our Editorial pages we have repeatedly insisted 
on the national need—which has been brought into 
special prominence during the present crisis—for a 
more intensive study of technics, and the present series 
may be regarded as a practical contribution towards 
the furtherance of that object. Mr. Waldram, we are 
sure, will be glad to receive comments and suggestions. 
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EXAMPLES OF STRUCTURAL DESIGN 


{ 
| 


IN. (STEERT GRA ves BUILD 


UNDER THE L.C.c. GENERAL POWERS ACT, 1909. : 


In the following series of articles six 
calculated and detailed in accordance with the « 


of steel frame buildings with thin walls. 


The primary obje 
arise in design under the / 
varied in order to incorporate 


BY PERCY J. WALDRAM, F.S.I. 


large typical structural members in steelwork, taken from actual ftractice, a 


ct aimed at in the selection of the various examples has been the solution of those problems which fri 
{ct, and are not dealt with in ordinary text-books. 
a number of minor problems, and to include within a necessarily small compass a fairly compri 


survey of design in structural steelwork as applied to ordinary buildings. 


I. A Compounp GIRDER. 
A girder “AB” Plate I, 32' clear 
span, carries the following loads :— 

(a) A distributed load of 2 tons per foot 
run (including casing). 

(6) A concentrated load of 3 tons at 5 
from A. 

(c) A concentrated load of 5 tons at 5) 
from B. 

(a) A distributed load of 1 ton per foot 
run between points 5’ and 12’ from B. 
The bearing B is on hard brickwork in 

cement and the end A is to be connected 

to the flange of a stanchion composed of 
two 18” 7" rolled joists with six 18" x3" 
plates. 


Approximate Depth and Weight. 

An approximation must first be made 
of the weight of the girder. A formula* 
which gives close results for rolled joists 
WS2 
1oood 
W = superimposed load in tons, S 
= span in feet, d = overall depth in 
inches. For compounds with cut off 
plates the results of this formula are 
high. 

It indicates the economy to be effected 
by the use of deep sections. Joists 24” 
deep are standardised and rolled, but are 
not always to be obtained easily, and the 
20" x73" section may be adopted, with 
say 2" of plates top and bottom, or 24” 
deep overall. 


when 


is:— Weight in tons = 


Approximate weight = Ws? = 
1oood 
ay oe ie 
79 X 3? X 3% — 3.35 — say 4 tons. 


1000 X 24 
Total distributed load=64+4=68=2'13 
tons per foot run. 


Reactions. 


The calculation of both bending mo- 
ment and shear is made with the aid of 
the end reactions, the accurate computa- 
tion of which is important. The follow- 
ing tabulation admits of the easy and 
speedy checking of each stage of this 
calculation before its results are used. 
Errors in the computation of reactions 
are very easily made, and the effect of 
such errors is often very far-reaching. 


Ra=34+ (227) 4 € x) +(5 e) Tons 


32 
=34 + 2°53 + 


P85 i (7 X235\ e527 

Rb=34+( 32 }+( 33 )+( 32 ) 
=34 i+ 47 + Sig +. 4°25=43'86 

Total =68 + 3°00 + 7°00 + 5'00=83'00 


186 + "75 =39'14 


Maximum Bending Moment. 
The section of a rolled joist or com- 
pound girder is determined by the maxi- 
mum bending moment. ‘This can be 


* Cocking. Trans. Conc, Institute, 1913-14. 


ascertained graphically by drawing the 
bending moment diagram for each ele- 
ment of the loading and then combining 
the various ordinates into one diagram as 
in Plate I. Such a process is necessary 
in order to proportion the lengths of 
flange plates to their work, but it is not 
required when no plates are used. It is 
also a method which does not lend itself 
readily to any check other than that of 
laborious repetition ; and in all cases itis 
better, especially at such an early stage 
of the design, to determine the position 
of the maximum bending moment, and to 
calculate it, by deducting from the turn- 
ing moments of EITHER reaction about that 
point the contrary turning moments of 
the loads lying between that point and 
the bearing. Both calculations are 
speedily made on the slide rule and, if 
they are correct, the result should 
give the same figure whichever bearing is 
worked from. 

With symmetrical loading the maxi- 
mum bending moment is at the centre, 
and the maximum moment due to any 
series of concentrated loads acting alone 
always occurs directly under one of them. 
It is therefore possible in some cases to 
locate the maximum moment by inspec- 
tion with sufficient accuracy; but when 
the distributed loads or the weight of the 
girder form a substantial proportion of 
the whole, a more exact method must be 
adopted. 

For this purpose it is convenient to 
utilise the principle that ¢he maximum 
bending moment coincides with the mint- 
mum shear. A shear diagram can be 
very rapidly drawn on foolscap by setting 
up to scale the reactions at each bearing; 
at one end above, and at the other below, 
a horizontal line representing the girder. 
Lines are then drawn to comply with the 
principle that ‘he shear at any point on a 
girder is equal to the reaction at either 
bearing minus any loads lying between the 
point and that bearing. 

Thus, as in Plate I., the shear at the 
bearings being equal to the end reactions, 
distributed loadings will reduce that shear 
towards the middle of the girder by 
inclined gradients and concentrated loads 
by sudden drops. At the point where 
the line of shear cuts the girder, the 
shear is nil, and the bending moment is at 
a miximum. 

Whenever distributed loading or the 
weight of the girder fixes this posi- 
tion by an inclined gradient it is 
always better to calculate the position 
from either bearing and to record the 
calculations. The gradient which deter- 
mines the point in this case is that due to 
the distributed loading of 2°13 tons per 
foot run. Working from A, and deducting 
from the reaction there the drop of 3 tons 
concentrated load, there remains 39°14 — 


The details in some cases have also been prj 


Act which—subject to appeal to a technical tribunal—regulates in London the! 


3 = 36°14 tons, which is dropping: 
rate of 2°13 tons per foot, and will] 


fore, fall to zero at a distance oj) 
} 


' " 


= 17'0" from A. Working from 
check, the concentrated load of 5 ti 
the distributed load of 7 tons aj 
deducted from the end reaction o 
tons, and the remainder is sii 
divided by the ratio of drop, thus; 
Distance of point of minimum 
— (39°14 = 3 
z< 2°13 q 
Distance of point of minimum 

6 — 12). 


shear from A 


shear from B = a8 
2'Te 
Total spa 
The bending moment at this } 
calculated in the manner already de 
and, as a check, should be comput, 
both sides with identical results, th 


Max. B.M. = 39147 X 17’ — | 
(17! x an3T x 85!) + GP | 
= 665 — (308 + 36) = 665 — 344 | 
= 321 foot 
= 385mm) 


or 43°86 xX 15 7 { (15 am z 
7'5') + (5 x 10) + 7% 

= 656'5 — (240 + 50-++45°5) = 656% 
= 3a) 

= 38521 

Calculations to be submitted ta 
trict Surveyor should compute theé 
modulus required to resist this > 
moment, thus :— 
B.M. = M.R. =S.M. x f=S/aG 
per sq. inch. 

S.Me "38521775 eee. 
Merchants’ modern lists genera. 
late the section moduli of a larget 
of sections; and the moduli 0 
joists can, of course, be obtained }) 
list of properties of British Stand« 
which, unfortunately, the section { 
is referred to as the “moment 0! 
ance,” an- inaccurate adoption | 
German method of referring to the | 
as the “moment of resistance ; 
stress.” 
Tabulated moduli of compoul 
most useful in determining a sect! 
they are not always available, an 
case the section adopted must bec? 
in detail if the plates are to be 
cut off to their requisite length 
especially necessary when design 
pound girders to bear in minc 
section modulus refers to one } 
fibres, and is used to determine tl 
on that one layer. Ip a compour: 
the critical layer (the stress 0 
determines the section modulus 1] 


! 


the outer skin of the joist flange, 
. outer skin of the outer plates. The 
ed section modulus of the joist, 
is the criterion of its strength when 
alone, is, therefore, of no im- 
ce, and it is necessary to go back to 
inciples and to regard, not the sec- 
»ydulus of each of the sections com- 
sd, but its moment of inertia ; for 
‘tion modulus of the entire section 
sounded of the sum of the moments 
‘tia of each section divided by the 
e“y” of the extreme skin of the 
ection from the neutral axis. 


contribution (-) which the joist 
| y 


ke to this total section modulus has, 
re, the advantage of the Gicteasedl 
‘of “y,” but it also suffers the loss 
‘rivet holes. For approximating the 
the S.M. may, therefore, be taken 
,bular standard value of 167, leaving 
167 = 346 to be provided by the 

The width of the plates would at 


geen " 


i 30 aye. Or about’ Lt 


arivet hole. 
fe. d = 346 = 11" 
ickness (t) of plates, 
2 say 12”. 

20 


Approximate 
eta tO od 
therefore, 


ct Calculation of Section Modulus. 
}section modulus of any ordinary 
and can only be correctly com- 
'by ascertaining the moment of 
(I) of each section and plate used, 
viding their sum by the distance (y) 
layer of fibres furthest from the 
axis. In the case of sections 
trical about the neutral axis, this 
on is quite simple if the designer 
‘in mind the principle that fhe 
‘of inertia of any symmetrical section 
| of the “I” of any rectangle or other 
‘ontaining the whole, less the “I” of 
sent parts. Thus the “I” of the 
jost in two 1” rivet holes in 3" 
2" apart in clear (Fig. 1) would be 
of a rectangle 1" wide and get 
ie the “I” of a rectangle 1' wide 


" 3 a 73 
‘' deep, or =a OL a Io SU Ee 
z 12 
3 
a 1 WA4 2 = 2 
| = 2197 SEL SRE AITE 
2 h2 


\ 
noment of inertia of one inch in 
)f pairs of plates of various thick- 
/ at various distances apart can 
ye calculated thus and either tabu- 
' plotted to a large diagram for use 
| drawing office. From this the 
‘tof inertia of any given width of 
less rivet holes) can be at once 
ined. 
(et moment of inertia of standard 
fter deducting one rivet hole in 
nge can also be tabulated. 
(Tivets used are generally 2” for 
) nds 18" deep and over, and 3" for 
| sizes. The deduction for rivet 
/hould be j;” larger than the rivet. 
€ absence of tabulated data, the 
| would be calculated as follows : 


ytwo 3" and two 2” plates, all of 
Me of I1;\; after deducting one 
e 


nee of Inertia cf each Plate. 
plates 20” apart = 

215 — 903 
biibées x 2) 
| 
| 


= (9250 — 8000) X "92 = 1150 


THE ARCHITECTS’ 


Two 3” plates 21” apart = 
(223 — 215) x ‘92 
= (10650 — 9300) X ° 
Two 2" plates 22” apart = 
(22°755 — 223) x ‘92 
= 11750 — 10600 X ‘92 = 1060 


Two 2" plates 223" apart = 


S 


(13000 — 11750) X ‘92 1145 
Wei Sl of 20 71n. X74 12s RSJ. 
Mean thickness of flange = 1‘o10 
“I” of metal lost in rivet holes = 
"9375 X (205 — 17°98°) 
12 
= lier 
Neth «O71 e641 1600,0, —» /TSOS 
6100 
Pie eee = 520 
pay a 
5:M. required “= 513 


Benaing Moment Diagram for Cutting off 
Plates. 


The length of each plate is determined 
by setting up a diagram of total bencing 
moments and superimposing upon it 
horizontal lines whose vertical distance 
apart is proportional to the contribution 
made by each plate to the total moment 
of resistance which resists that bending 
moment. Such part of the contribution 
of each plate which falls outside the 
bending moment diagram represents un- 
necessary material, which can be saved. 

The diagram must obviously have a 
horizontal base and is usually com- 
pounded by describing below a line re- 
presenting the span the diagram of the 
bending moments caused by each load, 
and setting up above the line the total 
of the oxdinates of all the diagrams 
below. 

The B.M. diagram can be set up to any 
convenient scale, and the contributions 
made by each element of the section can 
be superimposed by drawing a _ hori- 
zontal line through an ordinate repre- 
senting the section modulus provided 
x 73 tons per square inch (which in this 
case is practically identical with the 
maximum bending moment) and laying 
off to any suitable scale an inclined line 
representing the total moment of inertia 
divided into its constituent parts as cal- 
culated and as shown on Plate I. — Hori- 
zontal lines through these divisions will 
then represent the working value of each 
element of the section. 


oe fee 
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Actual Weight of Girder over Span. 


Joist 32’ x 89 lb. = 2850 lb. 
Plates 72’ X 15.3 Ib. = 110G:1b; 
109’ X 20.4 lb. == 2a2) i 
Rivetheads 
20x Le KA) 2240 Se 104 Ie 
6274 lb. 
=o tons 


The estimated load of 4 tons is therefore 
ample. 


Alternative Section with Two Joists. 

Before proceeding further with the 
design it should be ascertained whether a 
girder with two joists and wider plates 
would be more economical. 
The weight of a 20” x 73" R.S.J. 

=~ 90 A. Der ifariin 

The weight of two 12” 


x12" plates ="144 Ib. y 9” 
Rivetheads 3 ” yy 
ae 147 ” > 


Weight per ft. run 


in centre of span 220 1D. te ne vy 


By similar methods, or by consulting a 
well-compiled section list of compounds, 
it can be ascertained that a section of two 
20" X 7%" joists and 16” x i” plates with 
a S.M. of 524°6, or two 18" x 7” joists and 
16" xX 14". plates with a S.M. of 519°5, 
would be suitable. The weight of the 
first would, however, be 277 Ib. and of 
the second 290 Ib. per foot run in the 
centre as against 2361b. Being composed 
more largely of joist section, the total 
weight of each would show a still higher 
ratio; but if the market price of joists 
were low and that of plates relatively 
high, it might pay in the end to incura 
greater tonnage. 

The shear stresses at the end would 
also be distributed over two webs instead 
of one; but as the reactions, although 
heavy, are not unusual, the lighter single 
joist section is adopted. 


Deflection. 

As the span does not exceed 24 times 
the depth of 1’ 114”, the limiting deflection 
of span /400 is not compulsory under the 
Act. The deflection can be calculated 


from the formula A = pS2 x 2°3 in 


which “p” has a value of 5/24 for girders 
of uniform flanges, and } for when the 
flange stress is uniform.* A compound 
girder being approximately midway be- 
tween these conditions, “p” may be 
5 


taken at SF and the deflection would 


083 55 

DS pra ae 
23°5 f4 
The ratio of deflection to span is ‘83 to 
384, or 1 to 460. 


Tendency of Unstiffened Webs to Buckle. 

When the webs of girders are provided 
with vertical stiffeners which are ade- 
quate to take, as posts, the vertical shear 
where they occur, then the web between 
them may be regarded as an inclined 
tension member. As the web can only 
buckle in compression when, and in so 
far as such tension member fails, the ten- 
dency to buckle may be neglected. 

The webs of rolled joists and com- 
pound girders normally possess no such 
stiffeners, and it is necessary to provide 


DEA So Meas 83” 


* “Principles of Structural Mechanics” (Batsford), 


P. 199. 
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them in all cases where the web as a 
column will not take the shear. 

The subject of unstiffened webs is 
somewhat complicated, and cannot be re- 
garded as fully investigated. For prac- 
tical design the following assumptions 
are sometimes made. 

The vertical unsupported length of web 
is taken as the net width between the 
mean thickness of the flanges, and the 
ends are considered to be fixed. The in- 
tensity of stress upon any imaginary post 
would depend upon the length of web 
presumed to act asa post. The tendency 
of compression is to buckle the web at an 
angle of 45°, and Rankine has shown that 
the intensity of diagonal compression 
and tension on the web is equal to the 
intensity of the shear stresses which pro- 
duce them. 

The length of the diagonal strip of web 
acting as a column will be the depth “d” 
multiplied by V2. Therefore, when as 
a column of that length it is unable to 
receive a stress per square inch equal to 
the intensity of vertical shear, stiffeners 
must be introduced. 

The radius of gyration of such a column 


: t 
of thickness “t” equals eae =t/3'48, and 


the L.C.C. formula for safe stress on 
columns with fixed ends, 6°5 — ‘o25 1/rg, 
might be used in the form of, 


6°5 — (025 X 1°414d X 3°48/t) 


t 

But the L.C.C. formula, like all straight- 
line formulz, is bound to be unduly 
severe on short columns in order to be 
safe with regard to long ones, and as the 
webs of rolled joists form comparatively 
short columns, it may reasonably be 


d 
modified to the form 5°5 Ode the equi- 


valent of a general straight-line formula 


l 
{OLA 


og eee 

of as"s 6 
The web depth ofa 20” x 73" standard 
joist, which has a flange thickness of 1o1 
= 17°98. The web thickness is °6 and 
t — 30. 
produce an excessive tendency to web 


The shear intensity which will 


‘O 
ree aS eb B= 
I°2 = 4°3 tons per square inch, and the 
greatest reaction or vertical shear to 
which such a web should be subjected, 
whether in a single joist or a compound, 
would be 17°98 X *6 X 4:3 = 46°3 tons. 

The reaction at B is 43°86. 

Stiffeners, although theoretically un- 
necessary, may be placed at B and at a 
distance from B equal to the depth of un- 
supported web, i.e., 18". Two angles 33” 
x 32” x 2" would have an area of 2 x 
2°485 = 4°97", which would be ample to 
take as a post any excess of vertical shear 
which the web cannot take. They should 
be planed top and bottom and fitted accu- 
rately between the flanges. 

The reaction at A is under 4o tons, and 
this end is also considerably stiffened by 
the connecting cleats. 


Pitch of Riveting. 
Each plate may be regarded as a patch 
stitched on tothe joist to strengthen the 


weaker parts of the span. Sufficient 
stitches or rivets to develop the full 


crumpling will be 575 — 
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strength of the plate must, therefore, be 
put in between the end of the plate and the 
point where its full strength is required. 

From Plate I. it will be seen that the 
full strength of a 3” plate must be 
developed in 2’ 6" and that of a 3" plate 
in 2’ 6” also. 


The net strength of a 2" plate = 11°0625 
Sie 76 a7 G ee SG ictOls. 
The net strength of 3" plate = 11°0625 


X°5 X 75 = 415. ioe: 

The strength of a 2” rivet in single shear 
is 875 X °7854 X 5°5 = 3°307- 

Number of rivets required in a 2’ 6" length 
of 3" plate = 41°5/3°307 = 12°5. 

Number of rivets required in 12” length 

of $" plate = 12°5 X me 75: 

Rivets at 3" zigzag pitch, i.e., 6” apart in 
line will suffice, and this will also meet 
the requisition of the Act, which fixes 
the maximum distance apart of rivets at 
16 times the plate thickness, for 16 x 3" 
=r 

Bearing B. 

The safe load on hard brickwork in 
cement being 8 tons per foot super, the 
area of bearing required at B = 43°82/8 
== Seo Leet super. 

Size of pier, say 2'3" x 2'6”. 

The load may be distributed over the 
pier either by astone template or by metal 
bearing plates. 


Stone Template. 


The safe fibre stress on stone not being 
a constant quality, the depth of such a 
template would be determined by experi- 
ence, say 12”. The safe load on York 
stone may be taken at 30 tons per foot 
super. and the requisite area of bearing 
plate on the stone would be 43°86/30 = 
146, say 12° x ‘1° 6”. The bearing 
plate would project beyond the joist by 
12” <= ait! eaey 

2 ame oe 
Bearing Plates. 

The calculation of the necessary thick- 
ness of bearing plates is made on the 
assumption that the material L, Fig. 2, 
below the plate, to which it delivers its 
load, is somewhat flexible, and also the 
material B above it from which it receives 
its load. These assumptions, which obvi- 
ously err on the side of safety, and will 
be discussed more fully in connection 
with grillages, permit the maximum 
bending moment to occur in the centre of 
the plate instead of at the edge of B, as 


Be 
Y 


would be the case if the overhang 
treated as acantilever. The load ¢, 
upward reaction being assumed - 
equally distributed over B and 
central B.M. will be 


(Ht) (x8) = 
v(.-a)- 


Considering only the transvers 
1’ wide of a bearing plate of dept 
thebendingmoment of “— should. 


| 
| 
| 
| 


the moment of resistance of a req 
1’ wide and “t” inches deep x “: 
per square inch, or 
2aCW! sD ateen 
— = eee | 
If “f” be taken at 7°5 tons per sqi 
ty ar eee 
On account of the liberality | 
assumptions made, “ f” may be tal 


9 tons per sq, inch, or t = JS 
. \/ Bei 
In this case, W = 43°86/18" = 24) 


c= 2°25" t-— Rees xX 2°25 
6. mt 


Metal Bearing Plates. | 

The use of thick steel bearing | 
instead of stone is not uncommon 
necessary thickness of such a plate: 
overhang of 30’ — 73"/2 = 113” e 
x 11'S = 2°18" | 


ys: 


The maximum overhang of a 12 
when W = 2°44 tons can be obtai: 
5CW._ taal 

f 15 XV 
= 314” | 

The base could therefore be buil’ 
one 13” plate 2’ 6” x 2’ 3" gaay 
plate'2''0" Xeaoe | 


! 


follows: t? = 


Joint to Stanchion. 


The requirements of the Ac) 
regard to rivets and bolts are as fo) 
Rivets to be used when reas 

practicable. 
Bolts to extend through full thix 
of nut and to be locked. 
Edge of rivet hole to edge oj 
equals diameter of rivet. | 
Least pitch = diameter X 3. 
Greatest pitch measured in §% 
line = plate thickness x 16. 
The centre of a 2” rivet hole mj 
be nearer than 1,°;" to the edgef 
plate, and as the hole is ,’;" large 
the rivet, this distance should be} 
at least 11}. The least pitch is’ 
| 


= sll 
2a a | 
The number of 2” rivets = 39°17 N 
by the strength of a 3” rivet in! 


ar ee 12; but as the} 
3597 / 
are long, two more are added. 

The stanchion being continuou’ 
two rows of rivets can be put thro! 
flanges, and cleats riveted to the § 
the girder could, with the 16” ail 
between the flanges, just take a ) 
row of 6 bolts, but the seatin)' 
shown, which can be soundly rive 
at the yard, is better than a bolte 
nection on the site. The top i 


considered to take any vertical lo 
is introduced to form a stiff conne 
lieu of wind bracing. 

(To be continued.) 
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paper on the new King’s College 
fospital, at Denmark Hill, London, 
“which was read before the Royal 
te of British Architects on March 29 
i w. A. Pite, F.R.I.B.A., the archi- 
salt at such length with the planning 
yuipment of the buildings as to pre- 
any full report of it in these pages, 
_a general summary would not allow 
‘tailed particulars to be included, we 
‘thought it best to restrict our 
ices to two portions of the hospital 
are of particular interest, namely, 
ards and the operating theatres. 
_yarious blocks are ranged on either 
a main hospital corridor goo ft. in 
and ro ft. in width, the administra- 
ylock, casualty and _ out-patients 
/nents, and medical school being on 
wth side, and the ward pavilions 
} at regular intervals on the south 
‘The full scheme provides two three- 
/ ward blocks on either side of a 
chapel, flanked by three two-storey 
ins east and west, which, together 
| special ward block at the western 
‘the main corridor, brings up the total 
2 pavilions. At present the three 
, blocks are not built, they and an 
inal storey on the special block being 
plated for future extension. The 
(between the wards are sufficient to 
| ample lighting, and in the larger 
|e., that between the three-storey 
ne adjoining two-storey block—a 
‘court is arranged. 

roofs of the wards are flat, covered 
sphalt. The sanitary towers are 
‘with Italian tiles, as are also the 
fnuses on each of the three-storey 
locks. The elevations are treated 
(< brickwork, with red dressings, and 
| of Crowborough stocks; artificial 
§; used for the copings, plinth mould, 


} 
(1g to the conformity of the site, the 
|-floor wards are level with the first 
| the administration block, where the 
/s administration is placed. The 
(hus formed under the administrative 
i! of the ward blocks is utilised for 
/; store and other rooms, whilst under 
rds themselves it provides a blow 
(2 and space for pipe ducts, etc. 
‘ain hospital corridor connects all the 
Iplocks on each floor, the principal 
(se with the bed lift serving all these 
{ There are also subsidiary stair- 
snd coal and diet lifts, directly con- 
¢ with the storés and kitchen. A 
(se, with bed lift, connects each floor 
} corridor on the north side, and is 
‘0 conjunction with the operation 
Vis, 
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The plans of all the ward units, with 
the exception of those in the special block, 
are essentially the same. A wide-arched 
opening leads directly from the main 
corridor into the ward corridor, 8 ft. in 
width. Three pairs of swing doors are 
placed in this corridor. The first two pairs 
are on either side of the cut-off lobby. The 
only room accessible before reaching this 
is the ward sisters’ sitting-room, which is 
thus in close proximity to the ward and at 
the same time separated therefrom. Four 
rooms open into the cut-off lobby; they 
are the patients’ dayroom, nurses’ lavatory, 
a sinkroom, and the wardmaids’ closet. 
Beyond this lobby are, on the left, the 
patients’ clothes store, the duty room with 
a small larder, and the clinical room, which 
also communicates directly with the ward. 
On the right are a linen room and two 
single-bed wards. The third pair of swing 
doors in the corridor lead directly into the 
ward. These doors are glazed with an 
ingenious combination of obscured and 
clear plate glass, the advantage of which is 
that supervision of the ward from the 
corridor and vice versa is possible without 
opening these doors. 

The wards themselves are 108 ft. 13 in. 
long by 26 ft. 3 in. wide and 13 ft. high. 
They each contain twenty-four beds, spaced 
about 8 ft. 6 in. centre to centre. Each 
bed has a window on either side. 


The Ward Windows. 


The windows are of the improved Austral 
pattern, and are flush with the walls. These 
windows merit a detailed description. 
They are entirely without boxing, sash lines 
and weights, being arranged on a system 
of one sash balancing the other on a pivot 
turning about a fixed point. <A check is 
provided whereby the frames open to such 
a position that ample central ventilation is 
provided with a minimum of draught. By 
moving this check the sashes, continuing 
the movement in their grooves, form large 
hopper lights which can be considered equal 
to opening the whole window area. By 
releasing two catches each sash can be 
swung in for cleaning. Above these are 
hopper ventilators, with glazed cheeks, 
reaching to the ceiling. The glass of 
these hoppers is obscured in order to diffuse 
direct sunlight, and thereby enabling the 
blind to be fixed at the transom level. 

The floors of the wards are of reinforced 
concrete, the space between the beams 
being occupied by hollow terra-cotta blocks. 
These fulfil the double purpose of prevent- 
ing the conduction of sound, and allow the 
ward ceilings to be plastered flush. The 
floors of the wards are of stout linoleum 
laid on a Durato sub-floor, with Durato 
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border and coved skirting. All internal 
angles are coved to a radius of 23 in. 

The warming is by radiant heat supple- 
mented by the low-pressure steam radia- 
tors of the hospital pattern, with regulating 
F.A.I’s. The pipes to these are carried 
up outside the wards, concealed within the 
splayed window jambs, which are hollow, 
with removable concrete blocks with lifting 
rings in the required positions. Two dual 
stoves, with descending flues running in 
the thickness of the floors, and fed by fresh 
air, are placed in each ward. Opportunity 
has been taken in the children’s ward to 
insert in the tiling of these stoves pictorial 
representations of such youthful heroes as 
Jack the Giant Killer, Tom the Piper’s Son, 
and many another. 

The walls and ceilings are finished with 
flat enamel paint, that on the walls being 
of a restful green tint. The doors are all 
flush hardwood, with double glazed flush 
bull’s-eye lights where necessary. The 
small bays on each side of the ward are 
quite a novel feature. They are of extreme 
utility, containing as they do basins for the 
use of the staff and shelves for sterilisers, 
lotion bowls, etc. 

At the end of the ward are large glass 
doors leading on to the sun balconies, and 
on either side are the entrances to the 
sanitary towers, through low, well-venti- 
lated, cut-off lobbies. One of the sanitary 
towers contains two w.c.’s and a sink room. 
The closet doors and partitions are 9 in. 
clear of the terrazzo floor. The closets 
installed are of a corbel pattern, with waste- 
preventing cistern immediately over the 
seat. 

The sink room contains a bed-pan sink 
of an excellent type, and warming racks of 
special design are provided for the bed 
pans. An ingenious cupboard for those in 
which specimens are retained is fixed 
under a window. It has external ventila- 
tion, and is provided with glass shelves and 
closefitting metal doors. For soiled linen 
bins small outside balconies are provided, 
and the bins are so constructed that the 
crutches of a simple trolley engage the 
pivots of the bin, by which means the bin, 
tightly sealed, can be wheeled away. 
Other fittings in this sanitary tower are a 
mackintosh sink with scrubbing board and 
a hot-water bottle heater on the calorifier 


system. 
The other sanitary tower contains bath 
and lavatory accommodation. The floor 


again is of terrazzo, with channels into 
which the baths and basins discharge. A 
small wash-up room with sink is also pro- 
vided. The walls of these sanitary 
annexes are of glazed brick. The warm- 
ing is by means of radiators. 


1+ 


TYPICAL WARD PLAN. 
WILEIAM™A> PITE, FOR.I.BUA:, ARCHITEGT. 
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The single-bed wards are finished in a 
similar manner to the main wards, having, 
however, Durato floors. These are served 
by the special sink room, entered from 
main ward cut-off lobby, placed at the 
north end. For the convenience of these 
patients, and those in the ward who are 
unable to reach the bathroom, a portable 
bath is provided. This is kept in the cut- 
off lobby, where there is a gulley benched 
up to talxe the discharge, a valve with hot 
and cold mixing box supplying the bath. 


Clinical Room and Ward Kitchen. 


The clinical room is fitted with a large 
examination table constructed of teak with 
an inlaid glass top. The lotion jars are sup- 
ported on a slate shelf, a sink with porce- 
lain slab and glass shelves being also pro- 
vided, and a poison cupboard, specially 
designed and fitted, being provided with 
electric light. 

The duty room or ward kitchen has an 
electric tea-making and egg-boiling appara- 
tus of special design, which can be filled 
from a heated reservoir over, the electric 
current being required only to complete the 
boiling process; a hot serving closet, 
heated by hot water, being “provided 
below ; a sink with drainer, and plate rack 
over, being also provided. A cupboard 
with separate lockers is provided for 
patients’ food, fitted with special remov- 
able tin-lined divisions. 

The linen cupboards in the linen room 
are provided with sliding doors, ample pro- 
vision being also made for their ventilation. 
These cupboards are well warmed by pipe 
coils off the hot-water system. Where 
possible this subsidiary system of heating 
has been adopted in order to enable the 
steam heating to be closed down in 
summer. 


Spectal Ward Block. 

The special ward block is in many 
respects similar to the other wards in its 
internal arrangement. The ground floor 
contains two wards of fourteen beds each, 
assigned to male and female eye patients 
respectively. The first floor contains 
similar wards for ear, throat, and skin 
patients, male and female. In addition 
to the usual accessory rooms there is on 
each floor a special operation theatre, with 
anesthetising room and wash-up, and an 
examination room in connection with the 
special wards. A more detailed descrip- 


os 
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tion of these is given later, in the descrip- 
tion of the operating theatres. In this 
block there is only one sanitary tower in 
connection with each ward, the bathrooms 
being incorporated in the central portions. 
Sun balconies are placed at the southern 
end and along the west side of each ward. 


Operating Theatre Blocks. 


The operating theatre blocks, two in 
number, are placed on the north side of 
the main corridor, equally convenient in 
access from the wards and the administra- 
tion. | Between the blocks is a staircase 
and bed lift, intended solely for use in con- 
nection with this department. The theatre 
blocks themselves are separated from the 
main corridor, the larger one being reached 
by two bridges and the smaller by a single 
bridge. They each contain two operating 
floors and a basement floor. The larger 
or eastern one contains two general 
theatres, and the smaller one a gynzco- 
logical theatre on the first floor and a 
general theatre on the ground floor (ward 
floor levels). 

In the large theatre block there is a sur- 
geon’s room, with a small bathroom open- 
ing off it, fitted with a shower bath and 
lavatory basin. The operating theatre 
itself is reached through an anesthetising 
room, and the patient is removed through 
a recovery room. It is interesting to note, 
however, that in practice the patient is 
generally conveyed straight back to the 
ward to recover from the operation in bed, 
so avoiding a second moving. The wash 
and sterilising room is reached through a 
dressers’ room, and is only separated from 
the theatre by a wide opening, no doors 
being fitted. The spectators’ gallery is 
separated from the floor of the theatre by 
a low barrier, and is reached from a 
separate entrance. 

It is, perhaps, in an operating theatre 
that the extreme requirements of hospital 
finishing receive the fullest attention. In 
the operating room itself the finish allows 
of absolute cleanliness. The floor and 
gallery seating are of terrazzo, and the 
walls and ceiling finished in enamel paint. 
The windows are flush, and the doors are 
of flush hardwood with metal frames. No 
pipes or radiators are visible. The heating 
of the block is twofold. The wash room, 
operating room, and gallerv have inlets 
from a heater box from the basement, and 
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the air before passing through h 
filtered through screens. Extractip 
ceiling connect up with a duct, ar 
over the bridge pulls the air fri 
The duct is also connected with ¢} , 
rooms in the block, but these ron 
warmed by radiators. In the thrdg 
enumerated rooms, most intimat; 
nected with the operation, which 
may be more properly considerec 
room, a system of panel heatin)j 
stalled. A series of pipes, throug y 
flows a circulation of hot water, i 
to the walls and ceilings and embd 
Durato, which, owing to its natu 
ticity, is perhaps less liable than ay 


‘ 
« 


material to crack. Calorifiers in th 


ment convert this hot water fim 
steam main, and a series of Vallis 
tained in a glazed cupboard provid 
of regulating the heating. All at 
and salient angles are, of coun 
rounded, and the whole theatrehg 
hosed down if required. 

The sanitary fittings—sinks an b 
—in the wash room are of a spec]. 
which have been evolved as beg 
sidered more suitable for theatre e 
the special fittings used elsewhere rc 
out the hospital. To these fittiny ¢ 
operated sprays with mixing boxer 
stalled. The overflows to the sks 
basins consist of an open verticalhe 
formed in the pottery outside. T)\ 
outlet has no metal work, a rubir 
fitting directly into the pottery, ‘us 
pensing with the brass grid and urn 
and their attendant collection of di. 
the overflow and the waste (el 
directly into the hopper head of a |re 
enamelled waste not connected tohe 
tery in any way but hinged to o1 0 
brackets supporting the fitting so [ra 
that it can be tilted or swung tone 
for inspection or cleaning. Glas‘sh 
and porcelain slabs in the operatis 
are fixed with the utmost regard } ¢ 
liness, and a series of sterilise 4 
metal-framed instrument cupbe'd, 
cessed in the wall, complete ft! 
equipment of the room. The ft 
lighting is supplied from wall bs 
and a large adjustable lamp can Is 
in any position over the patient. | 

The large metal windows, witlsp 
sides and ‘top, are flushed inside, nd 
an ample and steady illuminati. 
lower portion of the glass is (sc 
The framing has been so arrantd 
double glazing can. be installe 
there be any trouble from cons 
arising from the radiation attendit 
such a large sheet of glass. Ther 
ment of the heating panels seem to 
obviated the necessity for this. 

The ophthalmic theatre has a is 
under the window so that the hel ‘ 
patient can be brought immediati | 
the light. The throat and ear thitr 
accessory rooms above are glad 
deep amber glass, a requiremer © 
specialist in charge of this dejfti 
Both these theatres are provi« 
flexible wood lath outside blind 3 
are light tight. These are operé? 
the inside. | 

The surgeons are provided wit sh 
baths in connection with  thei/" 
these being found to be of gre/% 
after operating in such a high tem? 
and for this purpose being preferae! 
ordinary bath. The spectators? dle 
the operating room, entirely fh 
terrazzo, and the “ Beck” beam 
the gy nzecological theatre—whe??) 
source of light is outside the the 
being projected from an adjoin 
through a glass panel, and ther 
ing risk of dust falling on the 
table—are also items of interest. 
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COMPETITIONS. 


| Housing, Whitehaven. 
{¢ bers of the Society of Architects are 
fi that some of the conditions of the 
vi sompetition are considered unsatis- 
0}. The Society is in communication 
rie promoters, and is endeavouring to 
tl conditions amended. 
ce Buildings and Fire Station, 
St. Helens. 
jithe designs submitted in connec- 
‘th the above competition will be cx- 
t. inthe Assembly Room at the Town 
jst. Helens, for inspection by the 
yitors and by the representatives of 
thhnical Press, on the 29th and 3oth 
jnd May 1, from nine a.m. to 5.30 
A public exhibition will follow. 


\tate Development, Doncaster. 
ye competitions in connection with 
(+ House Estate housing scheme of 
Jncaster Corporation, the assessor, 
Patrick Abercrombie, M.A., of 
s101, has made the following awards: 


fst site plan (£50), Messrs. Ireland 
lanscomb, West Ealing. Housing 


4 £30), Mr. G. A. Boswell, 
Ga. S. Stout, Whitehaven. 


Glasgow ; 


|L.C.C. School, Greenwich. 


t| st week’s meeting of the London 


m Council it was decided that 
| Wright and Chapman, of New- 
Ie n- Tyne, whose design had been 


cl im open competition, should be 
ojed architects for the construction 
uclementary school in Billingsgate 
@ Greenwich, and Messrs. Savage 
ywe, of Newcastle-on-Tyne, were 
oed quantity surveyors for the 
a 


| 
TOF COMPETITIONS OPEN. 


Pic 21.—HOUSING, WHITEHAVEN.— 
Pation invite designs for laying-out 
}d erection of houses. Author of 
ig placed first to be employed as 
hij >t, or otherwise to receive 
eas premium ; second premium, 20 
ne third, 10 guineas. Conditions 
hs returnable), The Borough Sur- 
om fown Hall, Whitehaven. [See note 
MU issue of March Baap and 
ve 
Pioe 30. — GRAMMAR SCHOOL, 
CHCER. — The Corporation invite 
ig) for the new Wyggeston Grammar 
4 for Boys to be erected on a site 
/egent Road. Competition limited 
A ae practising in Leicester. 
mms £100, £70, and £50. Assessor, 
Gorge H. Widdows, F.R.I.B.A. 
[A 31.—LAYING- OvuT GROUNDS OF 
IV sity OF WESTERN AUSTRALIA.— 
igs are invited for the laying-out of 
funds at Crawley, Perth, Western 
ttia. Premiums, first, 100 guineas ; 
mM 25 «guineas. Drawings must 
oh he Registrar, University Of Perth, 
Mr than May 31. Documents relat- 
i he competition may be seen at the 
elf the Agent-General for Western 
tia, Savoy House, Strand, W.C. 
Hticulars, see our issue of March ry; 
[ 
0! DATE.—MUnIcIPAL BUILDINGS, 
Pl Y¥.—Designs are invited by Stepney 
oh Council for new municpal build- 
Particulars from Mr. G. W. 
"8 Town Clerk, 15, Great Alie Street, 
it lapel, E. 
OP ATE. —SMALL HosPiTaL, WHITE- 
oe esigns are invited by Galemire 
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Joint Hospital Committee for a small hos- 
pital. Apply Mr. E. B. Croasdell, Union 
Hall, Whitehaven. 

No DATE.—COTTAGES, CHESHIRE.— 
Designs for cottages on the Bromborough 
Estate, Cheshire, are invited by Messrs. 
Lever Brothers. Particulars of the nine 
premiums offered were given in our issue 
of March 17, p. xiv. 


TRADE SAND. CRAFF: 


Steel Construction Tables and Formule. 

Messrs. Drew-Bear, Perks and Co., 
Ltd., 110, Cannon Street, E.C., and 
Battersea Steel Works, Wellington Road, 
S.W., have just issued a new up-to-da‘e 
edition of their exceedingly useful booklet 
on ‘‘ Steel Construction,’’ in which the 
tables and formule for the use of archi- 
tects and engineers have been not only re- 
vised with great care, but have been con- 
siderably amplified. Full details are given 
of standard and stock sections of all kinds 
of constructive steel-joists, chequer-plates, 
angles, channels, bars and plates, tees, 
etc., and two pages of diagrams showing 
bending moment, shearing stress, and 
general formulae, are followed by a dozen 
pages giving full details of steel beams, 
compound girders, and plate and angle 
girders, with calculations for various safe- 
loads or spans. Stanchions are treated 
with similar fulness of detail, the calcula- 
tions being, as in the preceding cases, in 
accordance with London County Council 
formule. Calculations for grillage founda- 
tions for stanchions are accompanied bv a 
diagram, and standard cleats for beams 
are shown diagrammatically, with a clear 
indication of the positions and sizes of the 
rivets. There are also tables of sizes and 
weights of black bolts and nuts, and of 
steel snap-headed rivets, with their shear- 
ing and bearing values. Some five-and- 
thirty photographic views show interesting 
examples of the structural application of 
the firm’s steelwork in buildings of very 
various descriptions—theatres and music- 
halls (in which class of work this firm are 
acknowledged experts), factories, public 
halls, winter gardens, race stands, resi- 
dential flats, etc., besides various types of 
bridges, and a sample of the escalators re- 
cently supplied to the Underground rail- 
ways. Architects, engineers, and con- 
tractors, we notice, are invited ‘‘ to inspect 
their work in progress’’ at the firm’s 
machine shops, which have been recently 
extended, and are equipped with the most 
modern plant. For all who are interested 
in steel construction this excellent tittle 
manual is a treasury of indispensable in- 
formation. 


Operated 
Gates. 
The beauty of finely wrought gates to the 
winding drives of country houses is rather 
apt to be lost on visitors who, arriving in 
motors or carriages, are apt to be im- 
patient of the delay involved in opening 
or closing them, more especially since the 
lodge- keeper is a figure who is dying out 
in these days when the te sndency is for men 
to drift to productive labour. 

That the. difficulty can be satisfactorily 
surmounted is evidenced at a country 
house in the North of England where a fine 
pair of gates with imposing pillar supports, 
gracing the approach to the hall, is elec- 
trically operated by gear constructed by the 
Witton-Kramer Electric Tool and Hoist 
Co., Witton, Birmingham (for whom the 
General Electric Co., Ltd., 67, Queen Vic- 


Electrically Carriage Drive 


toria’ Street; London, E.C., are the sole 
selling agents). 
The operating gear consists of a 3 h.p. 
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‘** Witton ’’ motor geared through a clutch 
to a mechanism for opening and closing the 
gates. The electric motor and mechanism 
are housed in a small tunnel underneath 
the gates—a small manhole situated to one 
side | giving access. Power is supplied from 
the house installation, and the controlling 
switch is located in the garage. This 
controlling switch is of the reversing type, 
so that putting the switch in one position 
closes the gates and putting it in another 
position opens them. In completing the 
circuit, the motor is started up, and a 
solonoid circuit energised, thereby connect- 


ing the motor to the gate-opening 
mechanism through the clutch. The 


presence of this clutch, which is open when 
the motor is not at work, enables the gates 
to be opened or closed by hand when 
desired. Before leaving the garage the 
chauffeur opens the gates, and, after 
driving through, signals by means of the 
horn to anyone who happens to be in the 
garage should he desire the gates to be 
closed immediately. On the other hand, 
when the gates are found closed on the 
return journey, the sound of the horn gives 
the signal for the switch to be put to the 
opening position. 

It cannot be said that a gate-opening 
gear of this description would raise to a 
high pitch the enthusiasm of a supply 
authority to whose mains it might be con- 
nected, inasmuch as it is estimated that 
the gate can be opened over 500 times at a 
cost of rd. With what interest the scheme 
is viewed in the surrounding districts may 
be gathered from the fact that within a 
few weeks of having been installed picture 
post-cards of the gate were commanding a 
ready sale. Incidentally, of course, a 
scheme of this description is susceptible of 
any number of variations. It could be 
arranged so that by means of a time switch 
the gates were closed some few minutes 
after the departure of the car from the 
garage. Moreover, they could be con- 
trolled by means of a push-button in the 
hall of the house, or by a mechanism com- 
pleting the electrical circuit due to the 
weight of the car pressing on it as the car 
reached the gates. 

The gates were constructed by Messrs. 
Lockerbie and Wilkinson, Tipton, Staffs, 
and the operating mechanism by the 
Witton-Kramer Electric Tool and Hoist 
Co., Witton, Birmingham. 


Fubilee of Mr. Henry C. Walker, of 


Waygood and Otis, Ltd. 
On Tuesday, March 30, a large number 
of the principals and employees of Messrs. 


Waygood-Otis, Ltd., assembled in the 
Crossway Hall, New Kent Road, London, 


S.E., to do honour to Mr. Henry C. 
Walker, the chairman and managing direc- 
tor, the immediate occasion being his com- 
pletion of fifty years’ association with the 
firm. Representatives had come specially 
from Glasgow, Leeds, Birmingham, Man- 
chester, and Cardiff, for, as Mr. David 
W. R. Green, joint-managing director, re- 
marked, on taking the chair, everyone con- 
nected with the firm desired to do homage 
to a man who had worked for it un- 
ceasingly for fifty years. 

Mr. E. Parry Okeden, a former director, 
in making the presentation of a handsome 
hall clock, on which was inscribed: ‘‘ Pre- 
sented to Henry C. Walker, Esq., by the 
staff and workers of Waygood-Otis, Ltd., 
on the fiftieth anniversary of his associa- 
tion with the business, 1865-1915,’’ said: 
‘*T have been asked to present this little 
token of the enormous esteem and regard 
in which you are held by the whole of the 
firm.’’ The gift was accompanied by an 
album signed by more than 600 subscribers. 


ee 


eB 
R 
; 
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About 250 employees of Messrs. Waygood- 
Otis are with the colours, but space is left 
in the album for further signatures at the 
close of the war. Among those who are 
on service is Colour-Sergeant H. C. Brad- 
brook, the secretary of the company, who 
took part in the famous charge of the Lon- 
don Scottish. ; 

Mr. Henry C. Walker, in acknowledg- 
ing the presentation, recalled that when 
he entered the service of the firm as a boy 
it was making water-mills, sugar-mills, 
coffee and rice-mills, but no lifts. Mr. 
Walker took the first order for a lift, and 
from that tentative beginning has grown 
the present enormous output. After 
referring to the happy union of Waygoods 
with Messrs. Otis, Mr. Walker said that 
the spirit which had actuated the g ‘ts 
‘“was going to help more and more to 
cement the unity which existed between 
employer and employed.’’ He trusted that 
he might always feel he had a chair and 
desk at Falmouth Road. 

The Chairman (Mr. David W. R. 
Green), in thanking the committee for the 
work in connection with the presentation, 
referred to Mr. Walker’s remarks concern- 
ing the history of Messrs. Waygood. ‘‘ We 
have a company that has been a success, 
and we have got to make it a success for 
the future,’’ he said, ‘‘ I believe confidently 
in the future. My feeling is that with the 
combined strength of Messrs. Waygood 
and Otis we have an unassailable position, 
and we can make it more prosperous.”’ 

During the evening another presentation 
was made by Mr. H. C. Walker to Mr. 
Harry Bishop, who had also completed 
fifty years in the service of the business. 
The firm’s tangible recognition consisted 
of a silver cup containing a ten-pound note. 

It was stated that Mr. Bishop was the 
fourth employee who had completed half 
a century with the firm. 

The meeting ended with three rousing 
cheers for Mr. Walker with musical 
honours. 


ARCHITECTS ON WAR SERVICE. 


As we anticipated, the lists of architects 
on war service we gave in our issues of 
March 17 and 24 have excited. much in- 
terest, and we have received many con- 
gratulations and the following few correc- 
tions : 

Edmunds, H. Carey, Royal Engineers. 
This gentleman relinquished a position as 
architect in Shantung, China, and 
travelled home in December last through 
Russia, Finland, Sweden, and Norway, to 
enlist in the Royal Engineers. 

Foster, Frank, A.R.I.B.A., is attached 
to the Royal Engineers, planning and 
superintending camps, etc., in the Eastern 
Command, ‘‘ somewhere in Kent,”’ lec us 
Say. 

Kaye, Stewart, ‘‘oth Royal Scots 
(Pte.),’’ is erroneous in two particulars. 
Lieut. Kaye informs us that he mobilised 
as second lieutenant in the 16th (Service) 
Battalion the Royal Scots, and has been 
recently transferred as lieutenant to the 
Corps of Royal Engineers as division 
officer, Scottish Command. The error did 
not originate with us, but we gladly make 
the correction. 

“ Reavell, G., jun., Major, 7th Battalion 
Northumberland Fusiliers,” is now out of 
date with respect to the rank. For 
‘‘Major,’> we must now read ‘“ Lieut.- 
Colonel.”’ 

We are informed that new field and 
signal companies (212 and 240 men re- 
spectively) are again being raised by the 
1st London Divisional Engineers (T.F.), 
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as three of their units have already gone 
abroad on active service. 

Smart intelligent men worthy of the 
traditions of Royal Engineers for pluck 
and enterprise are again wanted for the 
field companies, men connected with the 
building and constructional ivon trades, 
all-round electricians, etc., and some 
drivers are needed. 

For the signal companies young men of 
good education, especially telegraphists, 
electricians, instrument makers, and tele- 
phone operators, all of whom are taught to 
ride. 

In both companies harnessmakers, 
wheelwrights, shoeing smiths, or men 
capable of being taught these trades, are 
required. 

The work, which includes pontooning, 
explosives, and cable laying, is very in- 
teresting, and the pay is considerably 
higher than in most other arms of the 
service. 

Apply for further particulars, personally 
if possible, to the Headquarters, 10, Vic- 
toria Park Square, Bethnal Green, N.F.. 
ot to the Branch Recruiting Office, Labour 
Exchange, Edgware Road, W. 


THE RE-MAKING OF BELGIUM. 


Lord Bryce opened an exhibition at 
the University of London School otf 
Architecture, University College, which 
has been organised by the Belgium Town 
Planning Committee. It includes plans, 
views, and photographs of Belgium, both 
as it was before the war and as it is now, 
as well as an historical series illustrating 
the development of the cities of the 
Netherlands. Examples of town planning 
likely to be useful for study purposes are 
also included. There is no pretension to 
instruct Belgians how to rebuild their 
towns and villages. The aim of the exhi- 
bition is merely to facilitate preparatory 
work by the Belgians themselves. 

Professor Gregory Foster occupied the 
chair, and among those present were M. 
Paul Hymans, the Belgian Minister, M. 
La Fontaine, of the Belgian Senate, the 
Belgian Consul-General, and Sir Cecil 
Hertslet, the British Consul-General for 
Belgium. 

Lord Bryce said the exhibition was not 
intended to imply any desire to do any- 
thing that could seem_to relieve the in- 
vaders of Belgium from their obligation 
to make good all the devastation they had 
caused. If there was anything upon 
which public opinion in this country and, 
he thought, in the neutral world was abso- 
lutely agreed, it was that those who had 
brought the evil in Belgium, destroyed its 
cities, and inflicted poverty and hardship 
on its people, ought to be made to pay 
to the uttermost farthing for the mischief 
they had done. The exhibition was 
intended to make it possible that when the 
time for the material restoration of 
Belgium arrived—and soon might it arrive 
—it should be carried out on the best lines, 
so as to bring back as far as possible the 
beauty and prosperity which had been 
trampled underfoot. 

M. La Fontaine thanked the English 
people for having given Belgians a home 
where they could prepare the material re- 
construction of their country. 

The Belgian Minister said that 
England, who had drawn the sword for 
Belgium and given a paternal reception 
to its citizens, now procured them the 
delightful sensation of hope by opening in 
that exhibition the door of the future. 
They turned towards the new Belgium full 
of hope and confidence. Confidence they 
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had never lost, and it would sustain | 
to the end. | 

Mr. G. Montagu Harris, represe 
the International Association of G 
Cities, and Sir Cecil Hertslet also s 
Mr. Henry Vivian mentioned that i 
work of rebuilding Belgium it wa 
tended to have the co-operation of Be 
architects and surveyors. The comr 
required £200 as soon as possible, s¢ 
it might proceed with its work. 

From the drawings on view at the E 
tion, it is evidently intended that the 
of renovation shall embrace two ver 
portant considerations, viz., the pre 
tion of the old charm and pictur 
aspect which distinguished the aj 
cities and towns of Belgium, with the 
duction of those modern health Cone 
which are equally important. | 


OBITUARY. 


Mr. William Henry Duffreli 

WB ae) be 2 

Mr. Duffield, of Cloak Lane, E.C 
has died at the age of fifty-four at Br 
ham, had built breweries at Nine 
and elsewhere, and had a large g 
practice in the City. | 


Mr. Samuel Flint Clarkson, F.R.: 


Mr. S. F. Clarkson, who has d 
the age of seventy-five, was a 
president of the Architectural Assoc 
of which he was hon. secretary fro1 
to 1875, and had retired from p 
about five years ago. He was for 
teen years district surveyor for 
Kensington, and afterwards for 
Kensington. * ' 

Mr. William Henry Gibson, M., 

Mr. W. H. Gibson, who has died 
age of thirty-six at Bulawayo, had, } 
junction with Mr. J. D. Robertsoi 
the open competitions for mu 
offices at Bulawayo and at Boksbur 
had been selected by Mr. Herbert | 
F.R.I.B.A., to assist on the designs 
new Government offices at Pretori 


Mr. Samuel Douglas Topley, AR. 
We greatly regret to record the: 
at the early age of _thirty-or 
March 31, of Mr. Samuel Douglas * 
A.R.I.B.A., of Palace Chambers, 
Street, Westminster, and 77, 
Road, Lee, S.E. Until the war br 
Mr. Topley was in partnership Wi 
Paget L. Baxter, who is now on act 
vice in France, and the partne; 
erected business premises in High 
Norbury, of which the designs wel 
bited in last years Academy.| 
Topley, who was an Associate met 
the Council of the R.1.B.A., show¢ 
powers of debate during the discus 
the Charter question, and he was §: 
commended for the able services 
rendered in connection with the né 
of fees. He died of pneumonia 
very short illness. 
Mr. F. C. Hill | 
The death is announced of M 
Cathies Hill, who was formerly | 
known builder and brick mercl! 
Northern London.-He started as 4 } 
man carpenter, but in 1881 he beg! 
ness as-a speculative builder wil 
capital. He built and acquit 
financed the building of, over 2,00¢ 
in and near London and Peterborou 
was also interested in brickworks 10 
parts of the country. In 1910 he 
a member of the London County ( 
but resigned his seat two years la 
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ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION AND 
tas SIEGWART 


> Journal of the R.I.B.A. for March 20 appears the 
g statement as to the position of the Architectural 


jon in relation to the war: Members acquainted with 
ortant work done by the Architectural Association in 
ning of young men for the profession of architecture will 
th regret that the Association is being badly hit by the 


Yering not only from the loss of subscriptions of members 
ye left their business for military service, but also from 
+ serious falling-off of students in the schools. Before C ; 

proke out the new session promised to be one of excep- FOR SPEEDY ERECTION. 
iecess. Over seventy students had entered for the Day 
-and the teaching staff had been engaged accordingly. 
e outbreak of war some fifty students of the Day School 

ined the Army, and the evening students have drifted BRITISH THROUGHOUT 
together and the schools have had to be closed. At the 

moment no fewer than 350 members of the Association 
var service, and although some of these have paid their 
stions, it is not anticipated that the majority will be able — caiimenaaiieitaaee a: 
9, and it is not proposed to press them for payment. . 
sossible economy is being effected, and the teaching staff 
juntarily accepted reduced salaries. It is expected that 
4jt on the session will amount to 41,000. ae 
Maurice Webb, President of the Association (who in the 
yys of the war joined the Royal Engineers as a private 
5 since obtained a commission in that regiment), has 
ed a letter to the President and Council of the Institute 
‘ting them with the position of affairs and appealing for 
. tide the Association over their difficulties. ‘* The 
gement always given to us-by the Institute,’? wrote Mr. 
“leads us to hope that in the present circumstances of 
| difficulty they may see their way to help us. We, of 
require money; but, in addition, we hope that in any 
we may decide to issue we may include an expression of 
igement from the Institute Council to continue the work 
‘doing, which we believe is of real use to the profession.”’ 
‘ebb’s appeal, which was strongly supported before the 
{by Mr. Leonard Stokes, Past President of the A.A., Mr. 
sten Hall, the Acting President, and others, received a 
mpathetic hearing, and the matter was referred to the 
2 and House Committee to consider and report upon 
sibility of making a liberal donation. 

Committee have made a report stating that they felt 
to take into consideration the burden of debt which sull 
| upon the Institute, and also the estimated deficit for 
rent year owing to the loss of subscriptions of the numer- 
mbers serving with the Forces. They express regret that 
dition of the Institute finances prevents their recommend- 
larger grant than £250 in addition to the usual annual 
if £100. 

dily the Council have a voice in the disposal of funds held 
t for educational purposes which enables them to afford 
sociation further assistance. The accumulated balance 
\Anderson-Webb Trust Fund amounts to £273, and the 
of the fund, Sir Aston Webb and Mr. Macvicar Anderson, MOTOR REPAIR SHOPS LONDON 
sked the Council to sanction the payment to the Associa- f : 
£250 out of this balance. 

satisfactory to announce that the proposals have received 
action of the Council. By their adoption the Association 


nefit at once to the extent of £600—a sum which will, NO CENTERING 


) rate, help to smooth away immediate difficulties. 
THEREFORE NO DELAY 


Siegwart Floors throughout. 


THE WAR AND ARTISTIC BUILDINGS. 


ently the well-known Italian society, “ Leonardo da 
” moved by the hideous destruction of artistic buildings 
jects in France and Belgium during the present war, 
the following resolution: ‘At the initiative of the 
ta Leonardo da Vinci,’ the Accademias, Universities, 
‘ies, Societies, and Institutes of Art and Culture in Italy, ; T > 
(re that our generation has the duty to guard the patri- HOLLOW, SOUNDPROOF, | FIRE-RESISTING, 
of art and culture which has been handed down and : 
ted to it, and that it is responsible to future ages for this IN-SITU WORK REDUCED, TO A MINIMUM. 
deposit, recalling the dispositions of Article 27 of the 
Convention, which was revised in 1907 and accepted by 
‘our States, ask that the artistic and historical monuments, 
lleries and museums, the libraries and archives—in fine, 
seats and collections of documents of art and culture be, 


“very effort, spared by the belligerent armies, during and 

ie operations, as being for the future glorious witnesses SIEGWART FIREPROOF FLOOR Co., LTD., 
ee and as belonging, not to one nation or another, but 

: whole civilised world.’? Since then a plebiscite of 

al of this resolution has poured in on the ‘* Leonardo ” THANET HOUSE, ols STRAND, LONDON. 

ihe numerous historical and artistic societies of Italy, while 


Send for copy of Catalogue to 


; of other countries have already begun to send in their Telegrams : Telephone: 
ton in large numbers. NOCENTRING, LONDON. 4094 GERRARD. 


} 
} 
; 
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PUBLISHER’S ANNOUNCEMENT. 


a ee 


"THE question of the cost of Advertising is governed entirely by the circulation of a publication. 
The prices for small Advertisements enumerated below are framed upon the lowest possible 
basis in order to allow the use of the columns of the Journal for “ Wants,” &c., at a figure well within 
the reach of everyone. 


Advertisers are purchasing the circulation of a paper in buying space for their announcements, 
and we are able to announce that ‘‘ The Weekly Nett Sale of The Architects’ and Builders’ Journal is 


drainage works.—Apply, stating qualifications Thurlow, Architect, High Wycombe. 


BUILDER’S Manager and Estimator.” Adver- and wages required, to Arthur Carkeek, Con- 


tiser with 25 years’ experience in the building OF PORTSMOUTH. 


i a 
} ae % 
\ a ae | larger than that of any other Architectural Journal. 
Bi Hf 
My . Appointments Wanted. Appointments Vacant. Contracts Open. 
Ah 4 lines (about 28 words) 1s. 6d.; 3 insertions, 38. 6d. per line. 9d. per line. 
; ARCHITECT'S Assistant (30), seeks appoint- A CAPABLE Architect’s Assistant required at HIGH WYCOMBE. 
{ ment with architect or structural engineer; oe ge 3 ponbiruction ane) dees es CONCRETE GAS HOLDER TAN) 
working drawings and details: experienced in stating salary req ; x é s ¢ . : 
| structural steel and reinforced concrete design Advertising Agency, Hull. 515 % a Hise Wyeombe .Ga3 
ti) and detailing.—Box 504. ‘ i pane Ps ; ee enders for the Constru of a ( 
| WANTED, first-class General Foreman _fo1 Gas Holder Tank.—Particulars of M 
i 
t 


tractor, Redruth, Cornwall. BOROUGH 


\@ trade seeks re-engagement; thoroughly 5 Mi ; > 
Mt capable, energetic, and used to supervising WANTED a Junior Assistant with builder’s ERGs EE AND CO LEee 
1 contract. jobbing or decorating work; __tho- office or similar experience; applicants must be AT LANGSTONE, PORTSMOUT 


roughly accustomed to taking off quantities, under military age; state full particulars with The Corporation of Portsmouth iny 


measuring up, estimating, preparing plans  qyalifications, and copies only of testimonials TP for Om 

and accounts, and interviewing clients and to H.M. Office of Works, Bristol. 512 DEES ert a NG atone ee 

architects; at liberty when required; good Evy ace The specification ceneral conditio 

references.—Box 9169. s plans may be seen, and any further 
Miscellaneous. lars obtained, at the OFFICE of M 


ASSISTANT Architect and Constructional 
Engineer (28); six years works department of 
large London company; intimate knowledge of 
design of large commercial works, garages, 
offices, domestic and competition work, and all 
branches structural steelwork; writer many 
works on construction, Acts, building economy, 
ete.: holder twenty-two certificates; highest 
references and specimens of works.—Archos, 
fingineer, 82, Barcombe Avenue, Streatham 
Hill, S.W. 


BEAUX-ARTS (Paris). Competent architect, 
would prepare show drawings, renderings in 
water-cclour, pen and ink perspectives for ex- 


TUTTE, Architect, 58, London Road, No 
Portsmouth, and a form of Tender a 
of the bills of quantities can be obtair 
the undersigned on payment of a de 
£3 3s., which will be returned on ree 
bona-fide Tender. 

Tenders, duly filled un and signed 
the envelope provided, endorsed “Te 
Tuberculosis Hospital,’ must be sent 
the bills of quantities duly filled in) 
reach the undersigned not later th 
a.m. on MONDAY, the 19th day of Api 

The Council do not undertake to a 
lowest or any ‘Tender. 


6d. per line. 


BOOKS. —Books on Building Trades, Engineer- 
ing, Educational, Literary, Technical, and all 
other subjects; second-hand at half prices; 
new at 25 per cent. discount; catalogue free; 
state wants; books sent on approval; books 
bought; best prices given.—W. and G. Foyle, 
121-123, Charing Cross Road, London, W.C. 


TO ARCHITECTS COMPETING. 
SCHEMES & ESTIMATES FOR ENCINEERING 


hibitions or competitions, designing and plan- 
ning.—V. Hagopian, 80a, Belsize Park Gardens, 
N.W. 514 


CAPABLE Man; full knowledge of building 
terms, materials, ete., and dealing with work- 
men: good accountant and general routine ; 
ean take responsible post.—D., 61, Trilby Road, 
Forest Hill, 8.E. 


CLERK (20) requires situation in architect’s or 
builder’s office; general office experience; neat 
tracer, draughtsman, etc.; knowledge building 
construction; salary 21s.—W. D., 259, Brownhill 
Road, Catford, S.E. 513 


CLERK of Works; thirty-five years’ experience 
in all branches of the building trade; tho- 
roughly practical and reliable; seven years’ 
experience in school work; first-class references 
and testimonials.—W. Robbins, Loake’s House, 
High Wycombe. 


CONTRACTOR’S General Foreman; carpenter; 
42; expert draughtsman; prepare all details; 
measure all trades; dumpy level; strict investi- 
gation courted; medallist Worshipful Co. Car- 
penters.—A., 81, The Avenue, Bedford Park, W. 


MANACER or Assistant (27); twelve years’ ex- 
perience; efficient in quantities and estimat- 
ing; new and. alterations, p.c., final accounts, 
and all routine; excellent references.—J., 130, 
EKezlinton Road, Plumstead. 


THE Association of Builders’ Foremen_ and 
Clerks of Works, 56, Old Bailey, E.C.—Expe- 
rienced Foremen and Clerks of Works can be 
obtained by applying to the Secretary, Mr. 
J. W. Sawyer, 214, Clapham Road, S.W. Com- 
petent foremen and clerks of works are in- 
vited to join this Association. 8289 


WORKING Foreman of Painters and Deco- 
rators; practical and trustworthy; excellent 
colourist and manager of men; used to first- 
class work; life abstainer; excellent West-End 
references.—Geo. Steven, 29, Bravington Road, 
Harrow Road, Paddington, W. 


YOUNG Architect (24), recently discharged 
from R. E.. now desires berth as architect’s 
assistant or estate steward, in good office; last 
engagement in a county office; 8 years’ experi- 
ence, excellent draughtsman and designer, de- 
tails, quantities, working drawings, perspec- 
tives, surveying, etc.; excellent testimonials.— 
M. Cox, Architect, Highbridge, Somerset. 9200 


Office to Let. 


THREE rooms in main thoroughfare, close to 
Ludgate Circus—Rent £95 inclusive. Excellent 
situation for showrooms of manufacturing 
firm.—Box 9202 


WORK 
(Lighting, Heating, Ventilation, and Sanita- 
tion), and Architectural Metal Work, supplied 
free of charge of STRODE & Co., Ltd., 48, 
Osnaburgh Street, London, N.W. 


ARCHITECTS and Surveyors.—Partnerships.— 
Successiyns—or Amalgamations. For intro- 
ductions to gentlemen with experience and 
capital available to purchase, or for particu- 
lars of partuerships and practices for sale, 


town or country, apply to Goodchilds, 29, 
Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, or 


329, High Holborn, W.C. The recognised Part- 
nership Agents for the Profession. Mortgages 
negotiated. 


SECONO-HAND Optical Mart 

For the Purchase and Sale of 
LEVELS, THEODOLITES, DRAWING INSTRS. 
—Clarkson’s, 338, High Holborn, London, W.C. 
(Opposite Gray’s Inn Road). 


TYPEWRITING; architect’s and_ builders’ 
specifications and reports a speciality; testi- 
monials copied; send for price list; prompt, 
cheap, | and accurate.—Address, ‘‘ Typist,” 
Typewriting Office, 65, Marsham Street, Weat- 
minster 507 


DOORS! Why use foreign? Support British 
industry. 6 ft. 4 in. by 2 ft. 4 in. by 14 in. 
solid mould 5s. 8d.; 6 ft. 6 in. by 2 ft. 6 in. by 
14 in., 5s. 8d.: 6 ft. 6 in. by 2 ft. 6 in. by 13 in. 
square, 5s. 6d.; mould one side 6s. 4d.; mould 
two sides, 6s. 11d.; heavy 2 in. front glass doors 
—our design 53—6 ft. 8 in. by 2 ft. 8 in., 14s. 9d. 
each. All other sizes in stock.—C. Jennings 
and Co., 981, Pennywell Road, Bristol. 


WANTED ‘Two Second-hand Columns 12 in. 
diameter Roman Ionic, caps angular; state 
lowest price, where seen.—Spence, 50, Grainger 
Street, Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 505 


TO Architects and Others.—For Sale, 
60,000 Self-locking Red Tiles, making safe 
and artistic covering for schools, private 
houses, cottages, etc., at less than half 
the cost of slates, to clear, or in quantities to 
suit purchasers.—Apply London Adamant Co., 
Old Dock, Newport, Mon. 9192 


GENUINE Old Oak Battens for sale, suitable 
for making flooring.—Apply Spence, 50, 
Grainger Street, Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 510 


POLINC boards. selected length and thick- 
nesses, best quality and full measure, also 
seaffold boards. putlogs, scantlings, deals, bat- 
ten and boards; lowest wharf prices.—C. H. 
Glover and Co., Ltd., Importers, Hatcham Saw 
Mills, Old Kent Road, S.E. 


about 


(By Order) 
G. HAMMOND ETHERTO 
Tow 
The Town Hall, 
Portsmouth, 26th March, 1915. 


MARTIN’S HIGH SCHOOL FOR 
CHARING CROSS. 

The Governors are prepared to rece 

DERS for BUILDING a NEW SCHOO 

Girls, at TULSE HILL, in accordance 


ST. 


drawings prepared by Messrs. Georg 


and H. Carter Pegg, of 35, Parliamen 
Westminster. ; ss 
Applications for bills of quantities a 


of tender to be made to the Archi 
later than Tuesday, April 20th, toget 


a deposit of £1, which will be return 
ceipt of a bona-fide tender. 
The lowest or any tender 
accepted. 
THE CLERK TO THE GOVE 
St. Martin’s High School, 
Charing Cross Road, W.C. 
April 9, 1915. 


not n 


Auction Sales. 
9d. per line. 


Under a Deed of Assignment.—Re 
Impson. 
. By Order of the Trustee. 
LEATHERHEAD.—The_ valuable _§ 
TRADE and PLANT of a BUIL 
selected stock of well-seasoned ti 
cluding Archangel and other yello 
deals, battens, boards, and scantl 
and oak. Ironmongery and Br 
Plumbers’ brassfoundry, _ locks, 
screws, hinges, nails, floor brads, k 
ranges and stoves. Coffin furnitt 
goods, porcelain bath, sheet and ; 
lead traps, high-class varnishes, 
Hard Gloss paint, driers, white lea 
in oil. mixed paints, dry colours, d 
oils and turps, dusters, sheet 4 
glass, three new pit lights and fra 
and lining papers. Building 
Bricks, tiles, slates, sand, lime, pli 
clay goods, stone-glazed ware, sanit 
The Plant—Scaffold boards, poles, ¢ 
logs, ladders, steps, two trucks, 
benches. cramps. mortising machir 
bay gelding, builder’s van, spring 
ness. Portable office and store sb 
writer, and numerous effects, whi 
SOLD by AUCTION by | 
MR. H. W. SMITH, at the YARD ar 
SHOPS, adjoining the Bridge, Rr 
Leatherhead, on THURSDAY, APR 
11.30 o’clock. On view the day pri 
logues from Messrs. A. G. WESTACO 
Accountants. 155. Fenchurch Street, 
at the AUCTION OFFICES, 6. Gre 
Street, Bedford Row, London, W.C. 
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T is stated in the “ Glasgow Herald ” that “ the trade 
| unions in the Glasgow building industry are 
offering strong opposition to the Corporation’s 
acceptance of the Local Government Board’s advice to 
restrain public work until after the war.” We trust 
that this protest will be vigorously pressed home, that 
it will enlist public sympathy and support, and that 
other timorous or vacillating corporations will be 
similarly brought to book. It is not enough, however, 
to get at the Local Government Board in this round- 
about way. That august body being manifestly in a 
stateof unstable equilibrium on this momentous matter, 
a concerted effort should be made to prevent its 
toppling over in the wrong direction. A deputation 
representative of all the building interests should at 
once seek an interview with the Board, to urge the 
extreme gravity of the situation that 1s being created 
by the discouragement of building operations that 1s 
thought to be the intention of the Board. It is under- 
stood that the Glasgow trade unionists are approaching 
the Board on the subject, and this is well as far as it 
goes. Workers all over the country should make haste 
to follow the example; and, finally, a deputation com- 
bining all the interests involved should have but little 
difficulty in convincing the Government of the necessity 
for adopting a firm policy that, by promoting greater 
confidence among corporations, shall act persuasively 
for the encouragement of private enterprise in building, 
the public ear being very sensitive to the official voice. 
oo ¥ se * 

Surely this is a movement in which the Institute 
might fittingly take the lead. Architects are intimately 
concerned in it, because, as we have said, the paltering 
attitude of the Government Departments is not only 
directly intimidating corporations, but is restraining 
private enterprise by exaggerating the feeling of mis- 
trust which it is the duty of a wise Government to allay 
to the utmost of its power. Possibly that duty is but 
inadequately realised by a Cabinet that, as may be 
easily imagined, is preoccupied with matters of more 
pressing importance, and is therefore compelled to let 
the civil Departments run on a loose rem. Consequent 
erratic courses can only be checked by public action, 
for which, surely, there is here a just occasion. It 
might have been anticipated with a good deal of con- 
fdence that the war would have stirred even the 
Institute out of its inveterate lethargy, but we are 
pained to confess that we see too few indications of an 
awakened or a heightened sense of responsibility for 
the interests of the profession. too few indications ofa 
developing power of taking the lead and the initiative 
in ameliorative movements, to warrant an assumption 
that the Council is making anything like an adequate 
use of the latent driving force and effective influence 
undoubtedly at its command. Much good work it is 
doubtless doing in its old academically unostentatious 
way; but, in these stirring times, the normal pretty 


affectation of shrinking modesty is apt to be m 
strued—to become, in effect, the opposite vice | 
blatant self-assertion of which the Institute sec 
go in chronic fear—and a more ageressive pol 
more patent display of activity. and greater prom 
to seize such opportunities as the one we have ve’ 
to indicate, would bring a welcome reassurance 
harassed profession that its interests are being 
fully served by the body to whom it has the best 
and should have the best reason, to look for gu! 
and protection at all times, but very specially 


hour of tribulation. 
= * * * 


Unfortunately any weight that the workers 
lend to a united protest against Governmel 
couragement of building is to some extent ie 
the importation of the wages question. Thu 
“mass meeting” comprising about 3,000 ¥ 
engaged in the building industry in Sheffheld, it 
very well to resolve “ to arrange a conference W 
employers of all sections to discuss the position 
by the war, and to submit such suggestions as 
make for the safeguarding and betterment | 
trade,” but, as might have been expected from 
invariable experience in the past, the patriot 
public polity to which this resolution portends ) 
purely platonic, as witness tne further and inop} 
(or ineptly opportunist) resolution that “the q 
of wages should be raised, on account of the in! 
cost of living.” | 
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It is a pity that these diverse items could not 
separate, but the trade unions seem to be | 
incapable of purity of motive—that is to say, ¢) 
never refrain, in season or out of season, from d' 
in the wages question, and the rather too obvi 
of disinterestedness in the present instance mé 
workers impossible, or at best very inconvenient 
a movement from which it is essential that) 
sectional and selfish interests should be rig 
excluded. To press for higher wages at 4 | 
when the one vital question is, or soon will be, 
provide any employment at all, is an almost 
“suggestion for the safeguarding and better’ 
the trade” “ First catch your hare.” It is very ¢ 
whether the workers are awake to the situation 
were, they would surely realise that in the presé 
they cannot expect to escape hardship—espe¢: 
by transferring their share of it to the shoulde! 
already overburdened employer. 
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A letter from Mr. S. B. K. Caulfield sugges 
opening for architects’ assistants. During 
fifteen years, he says, he has seen on an aver. 
man a day who has called as an agent for a 
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j 


| 


| 
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4, and the most common point he has noticed has 
_e general inferior training of the Enghshman 
iad with the German. With a few brilliant 
ons, he says—and the saving clause shows an 
oly adroit regard for tender susceptibility—the 
‘men appear to have no technical knowledge 
.a few elementary points relating to their par- 
oods. He is sure that in this way the sales of 
xcellent materials have suffered, while inferior 
ns from abroad have gained acceptance for no 
reason than that of being introduced with 
skill. Lest this should seem rather to reflect 
ichitects also, whe might be hastily assumed to 
,capable of supplying the agent’s deficiencies, it 
e admitted that while the architect may be 
‘1 to be fully conversant with his own require- 
1¢ cannot be expected to know in what particu- 
*~w material will meet them. That is the agent’s 
jhe argument, and the trouble is that the agent 


dom capable of supplying intelligent answers to 


ticipated questions that arise out of the archi- 
ore intimate technical knowledge. 
2 od = & 


f the present condit:ons there arises, Mr. Caul- 
nks, the great opportunity to effect reform in 
tter. “Manufacturers are keenly alive to the 
, consumers are anxious to use British goods. 
will be a big demand for trained men to bring 
classes together. He suggests, therefore, “ that 
‘ts’ assistants, with no prospects of a practice, 
iake good use of their experience in this field.” 
ertes they needs must pocket their pride, and 
iS a serious proposition “the Dignity of Busi- 
nd they may do this with the better grace 
ying how drastic a revision of old ideals must 
vom the war, and how necessary it is that the 
ent that the country can afford shall be turned 
ave account in the great commercial and indus- 
‘of the nations which will ultimately determine 
erand place among them. For mere snobbery 
\s prejudice we shall have nouse. As a deter- 
factor in deciding upon a career, these petty 
I be but as dust in the balance ; aptitude will be 
/e consideration, and this should be ascertained 
2loped in the schools. 
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'admirable fairness and thoroughness, Mr. 
1 would make provision for the better technical 
ent of the lay agent. as well as for the special 
of the architect’s assistant who wishes to adopt 
erc:alcareer. Travellers are to get a course of 
in architecture, architects are to be trained as 
's. Obviously it would be an equal drawback 
3sif the traveller were too little of the architect, 
‘chitect were too little of the traveller, or either 
>» much of the one or the other. So far from 
"aS some superior persons may feel, that things 
‘ne to a pretty pass when it can be calmly pro- 
lat “stickit” architects shall become bagmen, 
ld rather applaud Mr. Caulfield’s courage in 
is commonsense plea for efficiency and adapta- 
If a young architect finds that he has chosen 
ag calling, whether his choice happens to be 
/either by his inability to get work or his 
nt performance of it, or a pronounced distaste 
yall means let him seek some better outlet for 
izes ; and if he should be so fortunate as to find 
he to which his architectural training could be 
extent applied, he will have the less to regret in 
ferof wasted years. At all events, his profitable 
shment of a profession that has given him 
jroad hints that it does not want him, and his 
1 of a business that may have better reason for 
him precious, is excellent from both points of 
id if, from the change of occupation, there is an 
il gain—to the man, to the business, and to the 
‘’n—what but false pride shall prevent its being 


| 


made? Surely nothing, except the momentary dearth 
of openings, and the extreme difficulty of persuading 
the builder’s merchant that the youth who has failed 
as an architect’s assistant is 7fso facto a born bagman. 
Nevertheless, it is apparent that Mr. Caulfield has 
brought grist to the mill, and is to be thanked for the 
exertion, whether or not good-fortune betide the 
grinding. 

In the House of Commons last Thursday there was 
a further long discussion on the Government timber- 
purchasing contract, but it revealed no new fact or 
argument, and its barrenness and futility may be fairly 
inferred from some observations that were dropped by 
Mr. Bonar Law, who said, “I am inclined to think we 
are making too much of this matter,” and by adding, 
“I certainly am convinced that buying timber 
through a single agent is the right way,” “I am not at 
all satished that Mr. Meyer is not as good a man as the 
Government could have got,” and “I am satisfied that 
it would not be a wise thing for the House to frighten 
Departments from doing something a little unusual in 
emergencies, and therefore we should not be too hard 
on them, even if they did not make the best possible 
bargain,” he pretty accurately expressed the general 
feeling. That the Government might easily have made 
a more businesslike arrangement is perfectly obvious, 
for it is clearly absurd to pay an agent a percentage on 
the amount of his purchases: and if the Government 
had in the first instance availed themselves of the 
expert advice which was freely and abundantly at their 
disposal they would have saved themselves some little 
expense and a good deal of heckling. 


= * * * 


It is gratifying to learn that the series of sectional 
exhibitions organised by the Commercial Intelli- 
gence Branch of the Board of Trade at 32, Cheap- 
side, London, with a view to assisting British 
manufacturers to capture enemy trade, will be 
followed by a British Industrial Fair to be held 
at the Royal Agricultural Hall, Islington, from 
May 10to21 next. It is still more satisfactory to learn 
that not only has all the available space been allotted, 
but that so keen is the interest of traders that the hall 
could have been filled twice over, although, quite 
rightly, the articles to be exhibited are restricted to 
such as come into direct comparison and competition 
with the exhibits shown in the sectional collections of 
foreign samples which were the chief feature of the 
“Exchange Meetings” in Cheapside, the latest of 
which, held last week, comprised hand and edged tools. 
As our readers are aware, we have followed with close 
attention the work that the Commercial Intelligence 
Branch is doing to assist British manufacturers, and we 
have taken this interest in it not merely because it is 
extremely valuable per se, but because upon the 
success or failure of this initial step the fate depends 
of that larger measure of State aid to industry without 
which this country is at a great disadvantage in com- 
peting against fore:gn rivals who are able to lean 
heavily on Government support. 


= * * * 


Sir Laurence Gomme is already making excellent 
use of his newly-acquired leisure. Last week he 
delivered, to the Bishopsgate Ward Club, an admirable 
lecture on “London an Imrerial City ”—a title that 
the City Fathers should regard as hortatory and 
axiomatic. They might, indeed, be well advised to 
adopt it as a standing toast at their mnumerable 
banquets ; for it happens to embody— as no doubt Sir 
Laurence intended it should—a truth that seems as yet 
too tremendous for the City Fathers to grasp. London, 
as Sir Laurence remarked, has played a great part in 
founding a great Empire. He was too polite to add, 
as we have no hesitation in do:ng, that it has yet to rise 
to an adequate architectural expression of its greatness. 
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HERE AND THERE. 


R. BELLOC tells us, and his opinion is worth 
having, that the present war will see the end of 
ereat forts. Apparently the idea is that 

monster guns can knock the masonry wall and the rein- 
forced concrete glacis to smithereens, and in place of 
the structures which have played so prominent a part 
in the development of the architecture of the past we 
are to have earthworks, with burrowings in the soil so 
mysterious in character that the enemy will not know 
how or where to make his attack with precision. 
Assuming this to be an accurate prophecy, one may 
proceed to draw up the true and last testament of 
military architecture, and_ the architect’s connection 
with War. That he has played a goodly part in days 
gone by, I have taken occasion recently to indicate, by 
citing Vitruvius and Sanmichele as prominent expo- 
nents of the art; and there is the great Vauban, with 
his systems of fortifications, to take account of also; 
while Viollet-le-Duc had so much to say on the subject 
that one is disposed to think of him as almost as much 
a military architect as a restorer of Gothic cathedrals. 
It was the Greeks and the Romans, especially the 
Romans, who set the pace in these matters, and history 
offers plenty of arresting evidence of their methods. 
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The influence of military methods of attack on 
the design of castles and fortified houses of the 
Middle Ages is a subject of much interest. Some 
features which arose out of military conditions, like the 
battlemented parapet, still persist in buildings of the 
present day, though now, of course, they are no more 
than decorative survivals, just as the dentilled stone 
cornice is a decorative survival of the old wooden roof. 
Mr. Hamilton Thompson, in his book on “ Military 
Architecture in England during the Middle Ages,’ 
devotes a most fascinating chapter to the progress of 
attack and defence, and as I do not pretend to any 
first-hand knowledge of the subject, I am here making 
an inroad into his pages, and taking an illustration 
which serves admirably to elucidate a point in_ the 
description of the subject. As a natural result of the 
development of the art of siege, the palisaded earthwork 
of the Middle Ages gave way to the stone-walled town 
and the castle with its curtain wall. ‘“ Eye-witness ” 
has reminded us of the solidity of old walls, and it was 
this quality particularly which gave rise to those two 
formidable engines of attack, the battermg-ram and 
the movable beliry. The battering-ram was an 
enormous pole, furnished with an iron head. It was 
slung by chains within a wooden frame mounted on 
wheels, and was brought up to the wall and driven 
against it again and again. The men who worked the 
ram were protected by a pent-house roof, very strongly 
constructed with raw hides, or some other incombustible 
material, as a protection against the fire and missiles 
which were thrown down by the defenders. While the 
ram delivered its blows upon the face of the wall, sap- 
pers and miners made an attack upon the foundations 
with the “bore,” a heavy pole which slowly broke up 
the stonework and hollowed out a cavity in the founda- 
tions. This work was assisted by sappers who, 
advancing to the wall beneath the shelter of inclined 
frames of timber or wickerwork which they held in 
front of them, hacked away the stonework with packs, 
and when a sufficient hollow had been made the miners 
underpinned the walls with logs, set fire to them, and 
then retired. This device, Mr. Thompson points out, 
was constantly used throughout the Middle Ages to 
effect a breach, and was successful at Chateau-Gaillard, 
but obviously it must have occupied much time, and 
must often have failed in its purpose. Then came into 
play the movable belfry. While the battering-ram, the 
bore, and the mine threatened the stability of the walls, 
parties of the besiegers attempted to force an entry 
into the stronghold. The simple method of bringing 


up fuel to the main gateway and burning dow) 
door was frustrated in progress of time by gy 
attention to the defences of the gateway, and the: 
forcement of its doors by herses or porteu! 
Scaling ladders were moved up against the walls; 
much more effective methcd was afforded by the 
This was a tower-like erection of several storey} 
top floor being approximately on a level with the {; 
the ramparts. Ladders gave access from one fic 
another, the besiegers entering from the groun¢ 
working their way up to the top, where they proci: 
to fight over on to the castle by means of a 1 
bridge. A very good idea of what took place is 
by the illustration on this page. 
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Against the great catapults which threw re 
stones and bolts, the besieged were practically 4) 
less. To quote further from our author: “Th 
improvements in defence, designed to met 
improved attack, consisted in the protection o 
ramparts. Behind the outer parapet of the wa) 
the rampart-walk, a level path along the top of thy 
which was sometimes protected by a parapet 1 
rear. (The word ‘ parapet,’ we may note in pass 
derived from the two Italian words ‘para’ a de) 
and ‘petto, the breast—z.c., a low wall prac; 
covering a man standing upright.) From an | 
date in stone fortification 1t was customary to bre; 
upper portion of the parapets at intervals by opi 
called crenellations, through which it was possil 
an archer to command a limited part of the fi 
right angles to the wall. The crenellations, ho; 
were narrow compared with the unbroken pai 
between them and even in advanced examr: 
fortifications, like the ramparts of Aigues-Mort 
Carcassonne, these unbroken pieces are stil) 


ATTACK ON A MEDIAEVAL CASTLE. 
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In Beloved Memory of The Pulte 
“THOMAS WILLIAM MAY LUND, M. re a: 
| | aly of Sitney Sussex College, Cambridge Fi | | Ee 
Chaplain 1885-1913 | 

horn January oh 1843 a 

Died Qpril 144 19/5 


CURRENT ARCHITECTURE (SERIES II.) XV.—MEMORIAL TABLET IN CHURCH FOR THE BLIND, LIVERPOOL, 


WILLINK AND THICKNESSE, FF.R.1I.B.A., ARCHITECTS, 
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DETAILS OF CRAFTSMANSHIP. XIV.—FRENCH FIREBACK IN THE WALLACE COLLECTION, LONDON. 
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XLI.—SHOP PREMISES IN WOBURN PLACE, LONDON, W.C. 


OF THE LATE GEORGIAN PERIOD. 
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V.—ENTRANCE DCORWAY TO HOUSE ON LONG ISLAND, NEW YORK, 


WORKING DRAWINGS BY WELL-KNOWN ARCHITECTS (SERIES ele): 


ALBRO AND LINDEBERG, ARCHITECTS. 


April 21, r191¢. 
915 
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FRENCH MONUMENTS. 


XIII.—LEFEBVRE MONUMENT IN CEMETERY OF PERE LACHAISE, PARIS. 


April 21, 1915. 
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| although they are pierced by arrow slits. In 
‘ siege, then, it became customary to supply the 
-with projecting wooden galleries, known as 
gs or brattices, which could be entered from 
enellations. The joists of the flooring passed 
‘h holes at the foot of the parapet, and were often 
»nto the outer gallery and an inner gallery cover- 
> rampart-wall. Both galleries had a common 
In the floor of the outer gallery, between the 
‘were holes through which missiles could be 
-d upon the besiegers at the foot of the wall; 
slits in the outer face were still available for 
t firing. The defenders of the ramparts were 
dle to work under shelter with some command 
‘the field and the foot of the wall.” It is interest- 
consider this outer gallery from the point of view 
wriginal use. It has such a decorative effect at 
_ of the bastion that we are rather apt to think of 
iving been designed as a pleasant architectural 
.o the tower, whereas, in reality, as the above 
‘e shows, it came into use entirely as an addi- 
neans of defence. UBIQUE. 


THE PLATES. 


Memorial Tablet, Liver pool. 

2 tablet to the late Rev. T. W. M. Lund in the 
‘hurch for the Blind at Liverpool, erected m 
nemory of his chaplaincy from 1885 to 1913, is 
aze, with letters and plaque in silver. It was 
ed by Messrs. Willink and Thicknesse, 
.B.A., of Liverpool, and made by Messrs. J. W. 
and Sons, of Frome. 


A French Fireback. 
fireback, from the Wallace Collection, is an 
ely fine example of the Louis Quinze period. 
iron, gilt, and has behind it a mirror, the practice 
been to fill in the opening during the summer 
with an ornamental grille or fireback of this 
The curves in the lower portion are particularly 
, and the whole design shows a flowing grace 
is characteristic of Louis XV. ornamentation. 
Jy features which call for criticism are the two 
curves on either side of the centre, these being 
oo heavy in appearance, in comparison with the 

‘aracter of the rest of the work. 


Premises, Woburn Buildings, Woburn Place. 
ie West-Central district of London there still 
quite a number of terraces of houses of the late 
an period, Woburn Buildings being a typical 
e. The little shop premises shown on the plate 
eworthy for the treatment of the shop front, 
door on either side, and a facia enriched by a 
ective band of acanthus ornament in low relief ; 
balcony to the first-floor window serving to 
te the composition. 


A Triumphal Arch. 

2vlous issues we have commented on the general 
er of Daniel Marot’s designs for triumphal 
and in publishing still another example of this 
1ere is no necessity for detailed criticism: the 
“ons are themselves the chief interest. The 
shown this week is a very successful treatment 
ntral rotunda pierced by a high archway, with 
side openings. 


ntrance Doorway to an American House. 

Colonial architecture of America is held in high 
by architects now practising in the United 
and many a house has been erected in the 
dstyle. Tall proportion and delicacy of detail 
‘Outstanding features of Colonial woodwork, and 
flessrs. Albro and Lindeberg have translated 
fectively in the doorway to a house on Long 


Island, New York, of which details are given on the 
double-page plate. Our illustration is taken from a 
recent issue of “ Architecture.” 


The Lefebvre Monument. 

The plate now given supplements the one published 
last week, which showed the elevation of the monu- 
ment. From the plan and section it will be noted that 
provision is made for the Marshal’s wife, as well as for 
the dead soldier himself. 


An Antique Roman Seat. 

This illustration of an antique marble seat from 
the Vatican Museum is the last in the series of drawings 
of Roman ornament. These illustrations have been 
taken from the work published in the early part of the 
nineteenth century by Tatham, of whom the following 
particulars may be now appropriately given: Charles 
Heathcote Tatham was born in 1772 in Westminster. 
At the age of sixteen he became a clerk to Samuel 
Pepys Cockerell, and three years later was taken up by 
Henry Holland, who was then engaged on the building 
of the Brighton Pavilion and alterations to Carlton 
House. Holland perceived that his protégé possessed 
considerable talent, and he offered him £60 a year in 
order that he might pursue his studies at Rome. With 
this allowance, and a loan of 4100 from John Birch, 
King’s surgeon, Tatham left England in 1794 for Italy, 
where he stayed for three years. During his sojourn he 
made the acquaintanceof Canova, Angelica Kauffmann, 
Bonomi, and, most important of all, the Earl of Carhsle, 
who proved of great assistance to him in his subsequent 
career. In 1799 Tatham etched and _ published 
“ Ancient Ornamental Architecture at Rome and in 
Italy,” a second editon of which appeared in 1803. 
Holland had commissioned him to make a collection of 
antiqué fragments in Italy, and this Tatham did; many 
of the fragments he collected being now in the Soane 
Museum in Lincoln’s Inn Fields. Tatham appears to 
have had a fairly successful architectural practice. In 
1802 he designed the sculpture gallery at Castle 
Howard and did work at Naworth for Earl Carlisle, 
and in 1807 he designed and carried out the picture 
gallery at Brocklesby for Lord Yarborough. He seems 
however to have been a somewhat contentious man, 
and as the result of law suits with builders and clients 
he gradually lost his practice and eventually found 
himself in pecuniary difficulties. The house which he 
haa built for himself in Alpha Road, Poplar, was sold, 
together with his collections there, and at the age of 
sixty-two it seemed as though he would have to start 
life over again. Friends, however, rallied to his sup- 
port, and the position of Warden of Holy Trinity 
Hospital, Greenwich, was secured for him. He died at 
Greenwich in 1842. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


“Butlad Now.” 
To the Editors of THE ARCHITECTS’ AND BUILDERS 
JOURNAL. 


S1IRS,—I take leave to congratulate you upon the 
persistency with which you “ keep pegging away” in 
the effort to convince a timid public that now is the 
time to build. Your insistence on this point has been, 
I am sure, of great assistance to architects, to whom, as 
I can personally testify, your unfailing and, I think, 
well-founded optimism affords much-needed _ en- 
couragement and support, besides supplying them with 
cogent arguments which should be extremely useful for 
the persuasion of reluctant clients. I have been very 
glad to put them to this use; and perhaps I may be 
permitted to add that, in these times of depression, it 1s 
a great relief to turn to your cheery pages in the fore- 
front of the Journal. I mean both those denoted 
“ Editorial” and the ever-buoyant page in which 


ee 
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“Ubique ” never fails to delight us, except on those 
occasions—happily very rare—when his brilliant con- 
tr bution is missing. 

In asking you to accept my most sincere thanks for 
all that THE ARCHITECTS’ AND BUILDERS’ JOURNAL 
is doing for the profess:on, I am sure I am expressing 
the general feeling of your readers. v.W 


THE ROYAL “GOLD MEDALEIS Iga ia. 


R. FRANK DARLING, of whom we have much 
pleasure in reproducing the accompanying 
photograph, is, as we noted in making the 

announcement of the award some weeks ago, the first 
Canadian upon whom the Royal Medal of the R.LB.A. 
has been bestowed. He is the son of the Rev. W. S. 
Darling, who was for many years rector of Holy 
Trinity Church, Toronto. Born at Scarborough, 
Ontario, in 1850, Frank Darling was educated at 
Upper Canada College and Trinity College School. 
Coming to England in 1870, he studied under 
George Edmund Street, the architect of the Royal 
Courts of Justice, and also under Sir Arthur Blom- 
field. One of his friends has said of him that 
“his father started out to make him a banker, but 
a hard-headed manager” apparently thought that the 
candidate had too much artistic temperament for so 
dreary a business as banking, with the result that Mr. 
Darling ultimately adopted a more congenial method 
of building up banks. At the age of sixteen Darling 
entered the drawing office of Henry Langley, on the 
south-east corner of King and Jordan Streets, Toronto, 
where now stands one of his great bank buildings. 
He began practice in 1875, and entered into partner- 
ship with John A. Pearson in 1895. Mr. Darling's name 
is associated with many of the most important build- 
ings in Canada, particularly in Toronto, chief among 
them being the General Hospital, the Canadian Pacific 
Railway building, the Royal Ontario Museum, Electric 
Offices, buildings for Toronto University and Trinity 
College, head offices for the Bank of Nova Scotia, the 
Dominion, Union, and Standard Banks, and innumer- 
able residences. : 

Winnipeg contains many examples of Mr. Darling’s 
work, among them being the General Post Office, the 
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Grain Exchange, and the Union, Nova Scot; 
Imperial Banks, and his hand is seen in a Ca 
Bank of Commerce in nearly every important 
Canada, as well as in the Sun Life Office at Mc 
the Ontario Mutual Life at Waterloo, the Canac 
at Vancouver, and the Bank of Nova Scotia at 
town, Jamaica. This is but a fragment of a ver 
list, but it is sufficient to indicate the variet 
character of the work that has merited the dist 
that may be fairly regarded as an honour to ( 
as well as to Mr. Darling. His compatriot, Mi 
Baker, F.R.I.B.A., has well said that “ while the 
country, from the Atlantic to the Pacific, honor 
acclaims him, the man himself, modest in the ex 
would be the first to say that the Royal Gold 
although conferred upon him as the medium, is 
conferred upon our beloved native land, Cana 
was the commiss:ons of its people, and the cou 
its people to spend money upon art, which 
possible the outward demonstration of his geni 
masterly ability.” Honour is alike due to thec 
that afforded the opportun‘ties and to the arti 
has turned them to such excellent account. 


WESTMINSTER HALL ROOF; 


N the House of Commons, on Thursday la 
King, the member for Somerset, North, wh 
estimate of £40,000 for the Houses of Parl 

came up, took occasion to criticise again thet 
that has been adopted of restoring the roof of 
minster Hall. Reminding the House that the x 
undoubtedly the most magnificent piece of cai 
work in the world, and that it had been in existe 
five hundred years, he contended that any prof 
deal with it in a drastic way ought to have be 
before the House and the public with greater | 
and that more opportunities for discussion and 
cation should have been afforded. Sixty th 
pounds is to be spent on the repairs, and no suc 
had ever been undertaken before on Westminst 
without a Committee of Parliament enquiring | 
He asked why none of the architects who ha 
engaged in repairing the roofs of the great cat 
of York, Winchester, Durham, or Canterbury he 
brought into consultation. Why had the Soci 
the Protection of Ancient Buildings been refus 
mission to visit the roof and view it at close qu 
Referring to the report on “ the ravages of the 
and the moth” in the timbers of the roof, M 
said, amidst inevitable laughter, that those 1 
had been in recent years considerably acceleré 
the persistent removal of dust from the beams, 
the prolongation of winter sittings in the Hr 
Commons. What the beetle wanted was woo 
not dust, and the dust that had been removed 
cost of hundreds of pounds ought to have be’ 
Then, the prolonged winter sittings had given 
a great deal of aqueous vapour, causing conde 
on all the walls and roofs, and on the timbers 0! 
minster Hall, a condition that favoured the d) 
tions of the insects. He charged the Office of 
with an act of vandalism with respect to th 
From below it might look the same, but its Got 
antiquarian character was gone for ever. | 

Mr. Beck, replying on behalf of the Office of | 

denied that there had been anything hurried | 
reptitious about the treatment of the roof of 
minster Hall. Departing from the customa’ 
official tone, he declared that the Office of Wo: 
not been guilty of sending housemaids to the} 
remove the dust. Bomb explosions in 1888 he 
that. Great experts had approved of the < 
method of treating the roof ; and Mr. Beck thou 
strange suggestion that, instead of preserving 
timbers, we should put up others like them 

Of course the vote was agreed to; both atta 
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'e having been more or less farcical and futile, for 
clusion of the whole matter was reached when, 
-ement with the opinion of Sir Aston Webb, Mr. 
ald Blomfield, and other eminent advisers, the 
lof Works dec’ded to adopt the scheme devised 
| F. Baines, M.V.O., for maintaining the stability 
-oof. Moreover, the work is now well in hand. A 
ictional drawing showing the proposed new steel 
cement was reproduced in our issue for June 24, 
vhere also the advantages of the scheme are thus 
rised: (1) Steelwork designed so as not to pre- 
-seriously the appearance of the truss and the 
l amenities of the structure; (2) steelwork ade- 
‘not only to carry effectually the weight of the 
, but to support each main member so that it can 
dup where decayed ; (3) steelwork designed so 
» great a thrusting stress is not transferred to the 
(4) possibility of collapse in any of the trusses 
be prov:ded against. 

‘interior dimensions of the hall are 239 ft. by 
-y 42 ft. high. The immense timber-framed roof 
enesteemed as one of the finest existing 
les of scientific construction in carpentry; its 
saring being at the extremities of the great ribs, 
abut against the side walls and rest upon 
-six sculptured stone corbels. At half this 
the timber arches spring from the stone spring- 
5; so that the upper half of the height of the 
gis entirely of timber, unrivalled for its carved 
- On the hammerbeams are carved angels bear- 
elds of the arms of Richard II. or Edward the 
sor. The roof was extensively repaired in 
be 

mpts have been made to show that the work of 
nag the roof could have been carried out much 
pensively by simply repairing the woodwork. 
rely in such a matter expense is negligible. 
was most eminently desirable was the preserva- 
-as much as possible of the fine old woodwork ; 
2 method adopted is the surest means of secur- 
t object. 


APOLEONIC WAR MEMORIALS. 


ERY noteworthy article on the War Memorials 
of the Napoleonic period is the chief feature of 
‘The Architectural Review” for April. Par- 
y interesting is the detailed account of that 
# all monumental arches, the Arc de Triomphe 
oile at the summit of the Champs Elysées, Paris. 
in and Raymond were the first architects for the 
in 1805-6, but Chalgrin’s strong personality 
‘it impossible for Raymond to continue in 
ration, and he retired from the appointment in 
. Iwo designs with columns had _ been 
ely decided upon. Chalgrin now determined 
y out a third schemie, without columns; and 
th he met with serious opposition, and the period 
ton dragged along, his persistency resulted in 
‘sent masterpiece, which, however, the architect 
: live to see completed, Chalgrin having died on 
y 20,1811. His faithful pupil, Goust, continued 
ign until he in turn, in the year 1828, was suc- 
by others. Huyot had been appointed as the 
ue of Goust, and when the latter retired he 
ted to depart from Chalgrin’s design, by pre- 
a scheme for the addition of four engaged 
‘S$ Carrying attics ; fortunately, however, the final 
Nn was to adhere closely to Chalgrin’s design. 
‘Was superseded by a commission of four archi- 
neluding Fontaine and Gisors. In 1830 the 
Vas stopped by the Revolution, but two years 
as taken up again, this time under the direction 
4et, who completed the structure and designed 
me of decorations for the Féte d’Inauguration 
7. Many fine illustrations of the great arch, 
tails of the sculpture, are given in the “ Review,” 
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while among the other illustrations to the article are 
two of the Column of the Grand Army at Boulogne. 
This imposing pillar, 173 ft. high, was begun in 1808 
under the direction of two architects, De la Barre and 
Henry, but it was not completed until 1840. De la 
Barre was only responsible for the work in its prelimi- 
nary stages, the task of detailing and finishing the 
structure having been achieved with much distinction 
by Henry. “The general effect of the monument is 
particularly successful on account of the study given 
to its setting, with the supporting lodges and railed 
enclosure that introduce the column to the platform on 
which it stands, and obviate an effect of startling 
abruptness which so often results when a vertical object 
is set in the m:dst of a public place without considera- 
tion of essential accessory features. The apportioning 
of the mouldings and the treatment of the ornament 
are alike highly original, and the cast-bronze door im 
the pedestal is one of the finest examples of its kind 
[see illustration below]. The French fully understand 
the value of mass in their monumental work, but they 
seldom make the mistake of leaving a structure com- 
paratively naked, as Wyatt did when he executed the 
Duke of York’s Column at the foot of Lower Regent 
Street. This is one of the faults inherent in contem- 
porary English work, which future practice aided by 
experience of foreign examples should rectify.” 
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BRONZE DOOR TO COLUMN OF THE GRAND ARMY, 
BOULOGNE. HENRY, ARCHITECT. 
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REINFORCED CONCRETE WATER 
TOWERS. 


BY HUBERT HAUGHTON, M.C.I. 


One of the most interesting uses for re- 
inforced concrete is in the construction of 
elevated water tanks. This type of struc- 
ture in reinforced concrete has to a large 
extent superseded tanks built of steel, or 
of cast iron supported on structural steel 
stanchions or on brick and masonry walls. 

The marked advantages of reinforced 
concrete in this type of work le in its 
economy of initial cost and subsequent 
maintenance, its durability, and _ its 
adaptability to architectural treatment. 
The last has in fact placed it in the front 
rank of materials for the construction of 
modern water towers. So far as the first 
two advantages are concerned, they have 
been always identified with reinforced con- 
‘crete in structures of all kinds, but the last 
advantage is one which should receive due 
consideration in the matter of water towers, 
because they are generally erected in such 
prominent positions that they become 
veritable landmarks and should then pre- 


sent an agreeable appearance. The 
accompanying photographs show how 


admirably reinforced concrete meets this 
condition. The writer would again call 
attention to the fact that this pleasing 


10,000-Gallon Water Tower, Horwood House, Winslow. 
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appearance is obtained together with a 
great economy in the initial cost of con- 
struction. 

The general principles of the design of 
water towers in reinforced concrete are 
practically identical in all cases, in that 
they are elevated tanks supported by a 
number of columns braced together at 
suitable intervals. The design ot the tank 
proper may be executed in various ways 
and the illustrations show several different 
types. 

A notable water tower erected at York 
for the North-Eastern Railway Company 
was illustrated in the issue of this Journal 
for February 1, 1911. The tank has a capa- 
city of 100,000 gallons. The height of the 
structure is 108 ft., and the tank, octagonal 
in plan, has an internal diameter of 
32 ft. 4 1n., with:a depth of water of 21 ft. 
The bottom of the tank is a flat slab 7 in. 
thick, supported on reinforced-concrete 
lattice girders. The walls are 8 in. thick 
at the bottom reducing to 4 in. at the top 
and span between eight vertical buttresses, 
which are tied across in the bottom slab 
and in the roof slab. The latter is 4 in. 
thick, supported on secondary beams 
radiating from the main beams, which are 
carried on vertical buttresses at the out- 
side, and on a 14-in. octagonal column at 
the centre of the tank. The eight 
external columns supporting the tank are 
30 in. by 15 in. at the bottom, with 8-in. 
by 8-in. braces at about 12 ft. intervals. 


40,000-Gallon Water Tower, Lancing. 


1915. 


The centre column is 21 in. octag; 
is braced to the outside column: 
same intervals. These latter brac 
a 3-in. slab to form platforms! 
access ladder to the roof. The lad 
through the centre of the tank an) 
tected by a cylindrical shaft with 
hole on the roof. The work was 
out to the requirements of Mr. C.. 
gough, the Chief Engineer of the ¢ 
Division of the North-Eastern 
Company. 

The first illustration here given 
water tower of 10,000-gallon 
erected at Horwood House, Winsk 
tank is 15 ft. 6 in. internal diam 
is 9 ft. 9 in. deep. The bottom | 
shaped and is 15 ft. 6: in. span 
2 ft. 6 in. rise; it consists of a s] 
thick. The walls are 6 in. thick 
port a dome-shaped roof 4 in. thic 
tank proper is carried on a circu] 
supported on _ six reinforced | 
columns 10 in. square, braced | 
g ft. 9 in. intervals with 12-1m) | 
braces between the columns, and 
lated at each bracing level with | 
g-in. cross bracing. The columns 
reinforced concrete bases 5 ft.) 
which are all tied together; 
continuous beam 27 in. by 12 in. 
care was taken in the design of the 
and the bases to provide for the a) 
stresses due to wind pressure, w 
assumed at 4o lb. per square foo! 


| 
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area. This pressure was reduced 
+ half on the circular portion of the 
tire. A wrought iron ladder fixed on 
itside of one of the columns gives 
$ tothe tank. The tank was rendered 
(; inside with a 34-in. thickness of 
it and sand, to which a small quan- 
Trus-Con waterproofing paste was 
ito ensure the tank being watertight. 
rchitects for the tower were Messrs. 
+r Blow and Billerey, FF.R.I.B.A. 
| second illustration is that of a water 
erected at Lancing for the London, 
fon, and South Coast Railway Com- 
} Im this instance the tank has a 
ity of 40,000 gallons, with an internal 
er of 27 ft. and a depth of 13 ft. 6 in. 
yttom is in the shape of a dome 25 ft. 
vith a 4 ft. rise, and consists of a slab 
phick, The walls, 6 in. thick, sup- 
e dome-shaped roof, 27 ft.-span with 
rise. The roof slab is 4 in. thick 
isa lantern tower at the crown. ‘Lne 
carried on an archied circular beam, 
is supported on six rectanguiar 
hs 36 in. by gin. The columns are 
enclosed by panel walls 4 in. thick, 
form the walls of the pump house at 
ound level. 
third illustration shows a_ water 
perected at St. Albans for the St. 
Water Company. It has a capa- 
| 80,000 gallons and was carried out 
‘the instructions of Mr. Arthur F. 
iss M.I1.C.E., Caxton House, West- 


80,coc-Gallon Water.Tower, St. Albans. 


minster, the consulting engineer to the 
company. 

The fourth illustration is that of a water 
tower erected at York, on Severus Hill, for 
the York Waterworks Company. The 
construction is interesting on account of 
the fact that it is probably the largest re- 
inforced-concrete water tower in the British 
Empire, when its height is taken into con- 
sideration. It has a capacity of 300,000 
gallons. The general arrangement of this 
tank was described at length in the May 
issue of “ Kahncrete Engineering.” 

Many other similar towers could be illus- 
trated, not the least interesting of which is 
that at present being constructed by the 
Joint Waterworks of Welwyn and Dach- 
worth to the requirements of Mr. F. E. 
Tudor, A.M.I.C.E., of St. Albans, the con- 
sulting engineer to the joint boards. 

Although the design of water towers is 
relatively simple, there are several elemen- 
tary but salient features which must be 
taken into consideration. In structures of 
this character it is not advisable to stress 
the steel in a circular tank to the same 
extent that one would ordinarily do in 
an every-day construction. It is quite 
customary to stress reinforcing steel to the 
extent of 17,000 lb. per square inch. In 
ordinary structures such a stress will not 
produce objectionable cracks, but when 
one is dealing with a circular tank the 
conditions are altered. In such an instance 
the total stretch on the reinforcing bars 


running round the circumference of the 
tank becomes quite appreciable and is apt 
to produce cracks which will prevent the 
tank being watertight. The tensile stress 
placed on the reinforcing steel in the case 
of water towers should vary between 
10,000 Ib. and 16,000 lb. per square inch, 
depending upon the position of the steel 
in the tank and the nature of the construc- 
tion. The question as to the proper ten- 
sile stress to be placed on the reinforcing 
steel is one which can be best answered by 
the results of experience. The 
which is suitable in one instance will not 
prove suitable in another. 

All the water towers here illustrated ar 
typical examples of the great number 
which have been erected in this country 
on the Kahn system of reinforced concrete 
to the designs of The Trussed Concrete 
Steel Co., Ltd., who have had extensive 
experience in this class of work. 

Probably in no other branch of engineer- 
ing is it so inadvisable to allow structures 
to be erected to competitive designs. 
Competition in designing is not conducive 
to the securing of the most satisfactory 
results, because it is only natural that 
some specialists should be so anxious to 
procure the work that they might be 
tempted to make slight sacrifices by using 
stresses in the reinforcing steel which 
would give unsatisfactory results. Com- 
petition should not take place in the de- 
signing, but in the letting of the contract. 
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One design only should be prepared, with 
proper specifications and quantities, and 
that design should be placed in the hands 
of various contractors for tendering pur- 
poses. That is the only matter in which 
any competition should take place. In- 
stead of a competition in design to discover 
the engineer who is willing to sail closest 
to the wind, the only competition should 
lie amongst contractors to discover who is 
ible to organise his work to the best 
advantage, and to purchase his materials 
in the cheapest market. 


It is: the practice of The Trussed 
Concrete Steel Co., Ltd., to place the 
experience of their engineering staff 


entirely at the disposal of those who are 
contemplating the erection of reinforced- 
concrete water towers. and to co-operate 
with engineers who have work of this 
nature in hand. 


ARCH AT PANAMA EXPOSITION. 


Among the many striking constructions 
at the Panama-Pacific Expos sition at San 
Francisco is the arch by Messrs. McKim, 
Mead, and White that spans the avenue 
between the Court of the U niverse and the 
Court of the Four Seasons. As will be 
seen from the illustration below, it displays 
a curious mixture of many styles— 
Roman, Italian, French, Spanish—but the 
motifs are intermingled with great skill, 
and the result is very harmonious. The 
attic has some fine lettering cut into it, and 
many other parts are marked by that 
strong character which we are accustomed 
to associate with the work of the best- 
known firm of architects in America. 


IT 1S ABSOLLITELY¥ INDISPENSABLE FOR THE 
“UNITED STATES TO BFFEGT-A PASSAGE FROM 
THE MEXICAN GULF TO THE PACIFIC OCEAN 
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SOCIETIES AND INSTITUTIONS. 


The Design of Structural Steelwork. 

The last meeting of the session in con- 
nection with the Leicester and Leicester- 
shire Society of Architects was held at the 
society’s rooms in St. Martin’s East, Mr. 
Charles Kempson presiding. The lecturer 
was Mr. W. E. Moore, who took as his 
subject, ‘‘ Practical Considerations in the 
Design of Structural Steelwork.” Mr. 
Moore dealt in very clear and instructive 
fashion with the various methods of con- 
struction used and the various types of 
foundations, stanchions, beams, and 
girders, roof trusses. and riveted and 
bolted connections. His) remarks were 
illustrated by some excellent working 
drawings and cartoons. An interesting 
discussion followed, a hearty vote of thanks 
being accorded Mr. eee on the motion 
of Mr. Ellis, seconded by Mr. Richards. 
The president, Mr. Kempson, was thanked 
for the way he had fulfilled his duties 
during the year. A number of measured 
drawings and sketches of buildings of 
local interest were on view, including a 
number of drawings, lithographs. and 
watercolours by the late Mr. J. Flower, 
which illustrated some almost forgotten 
aspects of old Leicester. 


Architects and Town-Planning. 

At a meeting of the Nottingham and 
Derby Architectural Society held at St. 
James’s Street, Nottingham, under the 
chairmanship of the president, Mr. Harry 
Gill, Mr. R. C. Stenson was elected an 
associate. The president introduced a dis- 
cussion on town-planning, dealing more 
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ARCH AT PANAMA-PACIFIC EXPOSITION, SAN FRANCISCO. 
McKIM, MEAD, AND WHITE, ARCHITECTS. 
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especially with the v 
be considered Mr. Pare, surveyc 
West Bridgfor d Urban District ¢ 
gave the meeting actual figures of t 


various legal p 


of roadmaking, which Mr. Calvert, 
tingham, supplemented. Mr. | 


then dealt with town- planning m 
ticularly from the architect’s S point 
and remarked that in his opinion it 
enormous cost of roadmaking aceo 
bye-laws which influenced all seh 
housing reform. The frontage } 
sequently to be cut down to the ns 
limits. He demonstrated by skete 
diagrams suggestions for improy 
planning of small property, so as 
every room more day and sunlig} 
interesting discussion took place i 
most of the members present took f 
at the close thanks were accorde 
president, Mr. Pare, Mr. Calvert, 
Bromley for the useful informati 
had given. 


South Wales Institute of Arel 

The annual general meeting oft 
Institute was held at the head 
High Street, Cardiff, when Mr, | 
ning Moxham, the retiring preside 
a résumé of the work done in the 
during the year, which, conside 
effects of the great war, was ¢ 
encouraging. 

Mr. George Vincent Evans, 
president, is a partner in the we 
firm of A. O. Evans, Williams, an 
of Pontypridd, who have carried ¢ 
important work, both in the ere 
buildings and in the development 
estates in the Rhondda and other 

The following is a list of th 


elected officials: President, G. 
Evans, Licentiate R.1.B.A.; ¥ 
dents: E. W. M. Corbett, Fil 
F.S.I., and Ivor P. Jones, a 
Council: Cecil L. Wilson, Fil 
G. E. Halliday, F.S.A., Fae 


Llewellin Smith, Licentiate | 
Glendinning Moxham, i, 
Cholton James, F.R.LB.AS 
Hiley, Licentiate R.I.B.A., David 
F°R.LBIAL St ieee Richards, All 
* Perey Thomas, and W. C. Coop 
ciate Member). The asterisks sig 
members of Council. Hon. T 
Harry Teather, F.R.I.B.A. Hon. 
C. H. Kempthorne, Licentiate 

Hon. Librarian, Lennox R 
Bee a B.A. Hon. Secretary, J. 

No. 1, St. John’s Square, Cardiff. 


Devon and Exeter Architectural 

The annual meeting of this 
which embraces the counties of D 
Cornwall and is in alliance with t 


Institute of British Architects, 
on March 20 at the Cem 
Plymouth, under the chal 


of the president, Mr. J. Archibal 
F.R.JI.B.A. (Exeter). 

The annual report was present 
bon. secretary. This. together 
balance-sheet, was received and: 

The President referred to the 
Mr. R. H. Arthur, of Plymouth, 
for many years a member of th 
and a past member of the Counc 

The President then  delive 
address, for which, and for his 
duct in the chair, a vote of thanks 
posed by Mr. B. P. Shires, sec 
Mr. C. Cheverton and supporte 
J. Terman. 

The following officers and cou 
elected for the ensuing year: M1 
Cheverton, M.S.A. (Devonport 
dent: Mr. L. F. Tonam 
R.I.B.A. (Exeter), vice-president 
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(Exeter), hon. treasurer ; Mr. Allan 
| A.R.I.B.A., hon. secretary ; and 
"J. Crocker, F.R.I.B.A., C. Cole, 
faeand Jj. Jerman, F.R.I.B.A. 
) to fill the vacancies on the 
| of those retiring, as well as those 
ng in office, viz., Messrs. A. S. 
feeoR.1.B.A.; Harold Watts, 
3.A. (Plymouth), and A. J. Corne- 
S.A. (Truro), and the two past- 
ats, Messrs. E. Coath Adams, 
| (Plymouth), and J. A. Lucas, 
A. (Exeter). 


IH STANDARD SPECIFICA- 
‘FOR PORTLAND CEMENT. 


w edition of the British Standard 
ation for Portland Cement, one of 
st widely adopted of the reports 
by the Engineering Standards 
tee, has just appeared. The Sec- 
Committee on Cement, presided 
Sir William Matthews, K.C.M.G., 
‘med in 1903, and the first report 
proved by the Main Engineering 
ds Committee and issued in 1904. 
scification has been revised from 
time with a view to improvement 
juality of the cement, and the new 
just published contains further im- 
modifications. 
ased fineness of grinding of cement 
on legislated for, and the minimum 
strength at seven days of both 
nent and cement and sand has been 
The clauses dealing with the pre- 
1 of the briquettes have been ampli- 
ve procedure being described in 
detail than has previously been the 
In the case of both neat cement 
es and cement-and-sand briquettes 
g or hammering is expressly 
ed. 
rowth of tensile strength at twenty- 
ays, both for neat cement and 
and sand is now given in the form 
rmula in place of the fixed per- 
3 which have been _ specified 
While not making any material 
ms to the figures previously laid 
r the growth of the tensile strength 
ty-eight days over that at seven 
e formula gives a progressive in- 
nstead of the somewhat irregular 
' the method previously adopted, 
use in the test house lends itself 
onstruction of a curve from which 
king strength at twenty-eight days 
nding to any ascertained breaking 
at seven days could be easily read 


the view of making easier the de- 
Hon of what constitutes a visible 
on in the test for final setting 
e Vicat needle for this test is pro- 
ith a fixed metal circular cutting 
half a millimetre back from the 
S this length is sufficient to clear 
n which sometimes forms on the 
of the pat. The cement is con- 
to be finally set when the needle 
Mm impression on the nat and the 
ent fails to do so. 

1 plates have been entirely re- 
and two new plates have been 
the specification, one dealing with 
ard spatula for use in making up 
ent-and-sand briquettes, and the 
Owing an improved form of specific 
bottle which the committee have 
1 as Suitable for use, though they 
tipulate for its employment to the 
N of any other pattern. Instruc- 
f obtaining the specific gravity of 
are given on the plate. 
lumications on the subject should 
ressed to the Secretary of the 


Engineering Standards Committee, Mr. 
Leslie S. Robertson, M.Inst.C.E., 28, 
Victoria Street, Westminster. Messrs. 
Crosby Lockwood and Son, 7, Stationers’ 


Hall Court, are the publishers. 


NEWS ITEMS. 


King’s Cross Branch, L. and S.-W. Bank. 
A new building for the London and 
South-Western Bank, Ltd., at King’s 
Cross has been erected by Messrs. James 
Smith and Sons, Ltd., of South Norwood, 
under the supervision of Mr. Edward 
Gabriel, of Messrs. Edmeston and Gabriel, 
Architects, of 42, Old Broad Street, E.C. 


Weights and Measures Tables. 

The Central Translations Institute, Ltd., 
Danes Inn House, 261, Strand, are issuing 
in the form of a shilling card folder a set 
of tables showing the equivalent values of 
Russian and British weights, measures, 
and moaey. This table covers all ordin- 
ary commercial requirements, and includes 
the measures used in the building trades. 


National Housing and Town Planning 
Council. 

The Council of the Society of Architects 
have, at the invitation of the National 
Housing and Town Planning Council, ap- 
pointed delegates to attend a series of con- 
ferences which are being held in London 
on April 20 and 21; Edinburgh, April 27 
and 28; Liverpool, May 12 and 13; and 
Leeds, May 19 and 20. 


Monument to an Aviator. 


A monument is to be erected in memory 
of Dr. Emile Reymond, Senator of the 
Loire, and one of the boldest pioneers of 
aircraft in France. Dr. Reymond was 
mortally wounded in Lorraine some months 
ago while making a reconnaissance, but 
was able to make his report before he died. 
He had won distinction as a surgeon before 
devoting himself to aviation. The sub- 
scriptions already amount to between £300 
and £400. The monument will be 
executed by the well-known sculptor, M. A. 
Bartholomé. 


The Height of St. Paul’s. 

With respect to the recent discussion as 
to the exact height of St. Paul’s Cathedral, 
in which the height, from the level of the 
Cathedral floor to the top of the cross, was 
given in figures varying from 340 ft. to 
404 ft., or even more, Canon Alexander, 
the Treasurer of St. Paul’s, has issued a 
statement to the effect that very careful 
measurements have just been made by the 
Cathedral staff showing that the height 
from the floor to the cross is 355 ft. 6 in. 
It should be remembered that the level of 
the Cathedral floor is several feet above the 
surrounding ground, and_ this, again, 
several feet above the level of the crypt. 


New Theatre for the Academy of 
Dramatic Art. 

A few davs before Christmas, 1913, in 
a garden behind a couple of houses in 
Gower Street, close to Malet Street, 
Bloomsbury (the new street that runs 
northward from the main entrance of the 
British Museum’s King Edward VII. Gal- 
leries), Lady Bancroft laid the foundation- 
stone of the theatre of the Academy of 
Dramatic Art, and the theatre is now 
finished. It has been designed by Mr. 
Geoffrey Norman (of Messrs. Swan and 
Norman). The building covers a space of 
114 ft. by 552 ft. Of this space a portion, 
42 ft. by 34 ft., is occupied by the stage, 
which is as big as that of the Duke of 
York’s Theatre and bigger than those of 
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many London theatres. The auditorium 
is small; but Mr. Norman has very skil- 
fully overcome the difficulty of designing 
a theatre in which everyone will look 
straight at the stage, while avoiding the 
angular, box-like appearance that makes 
some modern English theatres so depress- 
ing. The secret is partly the sweeping 
curves of the single gallery; and, when the 
roof has its curved plaster arch, the effect 
of angularity will be further obviated. The 
stage being flat, the parterre is sharply 
raked; and the rake of the ‘‘ circle ’’ leads 
up to a pair of boxes at the back, whence 
the students’ judges or other critics can tell 
the effect of their acting at a distance. One 
of the most inviting things about the build- 
ing is its plain but well-conceived brick 
front on Malet Street. 


Suspension of Work on School Buildings. 

The Board of Education, on April 8, 
issued a circular calling the attention of 
local education authorities to the Treasury 
restrictions on borrowing, and to the 
necessity of economising labour. The Board 
suggest that while work on the provision 
and improvement of school buildings will 
have to be postponed, certain measures 
should be taken during the period of restric- 
tion to enable the postponed work to be 
resumed after the restrictions are removed, 
with the least possible delay. The Board 
also say that, in view of present circum- 
stances, it may prove necessary for them 
for a time to acquiesce in the continuance 
of umsatisfactory conditions which in 
normal times would call for speedy 
removal. 


A Military Hospital at Highgate. 


A hospital for officers which has been 
established under the patronage of Queen 
Alexandra and bears her name, has been 


opened in Millfield Lane, Highgate. The 
hospital consists of temporary wooden 
buildings adjoining Brookfield House, 


which serves as an approach to them and 
as quarters for the staff. The patients’ 
buildings have the advantage of having 
been expressly constructed for the use for 
which they are now intended, and the aim 
has been to embody in them the best results 
of experience gained since the opening of 
the war. Each of the twenty patients for 
whom accommodation is provided has a 
room to himself, and each room opens on 
to a broad balcony where they can be 
wheeled straight out into the open air. The 
hospital, besides an operating theatre, has 
an X-ray department and sterilising rooms. 
The plans, which were drawn up without 
fee by Mr. C. W. Ferrier, have cost £5,000 
to carry out. 
The Proposed St. Paul’s Bridge. 

In the claim of Messrs. Lever Bros., 
Limited, Port Sunlight, Cheshire, 
against the Corporation of London for 
£230,000 in respect of the acquisition by 
the Corporation of the Sunlight Wharf, 
Upper Thames Street, E.C., for the pur- 
poses of the St. Paul’s Bridge, a settlement 
has been reached on the following lines :— 
Messrs. Lever Bros. are to remain in 
permanent possession of that portion of the 
land first built upon by them. Of the 
remainder they are to remain in possession 
until the contractors for the bridge works 
shall give them three months’ notice. Upon 
the completion of the bridge works the Cor- 
poration undertakes to grant a lease for 
eighty vears of the first-mentioned land, to- 
gether with a certain defined portion of the 
last-mentioned, and a space under three 
arches of the new bridge at a rent of 
41,943. The claimants have agreed to 
erect on the new land to be leased a build- 
ing similar to the existing buildings to a 
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specified height, and the Corporation have 
agreed to pay the cost of the buildings up 
to £40,000. The new buildings are to 
have a frontage on the new bridge road, 
any ornamentation required by the Cor- 
poration to be executed at their expense. 
The Corporation has also agreed to pay 
Messrs. Lever Bros. £47,500 for the dis- 
turbance to their business. 


Road Board Grants. 

During January, February, and March 
the Road Board indicated additional 
advances to highway authorities amounting 
in the aggregate to £80,143, of which 
£71,449 was by way of grant and £8,694 
by way of loan. The advances made and 
indicated up to March 31, 1915, less indica- 
tions cancelled, amount to £6,034,447. Of 
this total, £4,580,034 is by way of grant 
and £1,454,413 by way of loan. 

The formal grants completed, with the 
approval of the Treasury, during the last 
quarter, amounting to £190,852, were 
applied as follows :— 


and corners, 430,720; road 
£2,412; reconstruction and improvement 
of bridges, £1,450; new roads and bridges, 
£23,907. 


COMPETITIONS. 


Buildings and 
St. Gelens- 
In this competition the awards of the 
assessor, Mr. Aubrey Thomas, of Liver- 
pool, are announced as follow: 1, Mr. 
Joseph Sunlight, Manchester; 2, Messrs. 
Cleland and Hayward, Wolverhampton; 3, 
Messrs. C. T. Adshead and P. H. Topham, 
Manchester. Competitors may inspect 
the designs in the assembly room at the 
Town Hall, on April 29 and 30 and May 1, 
and thereafter the public will be admitted. 


Fire Station, 


Police 


Whitehaven Housing Scheme. 

The Council of the Society of Architects 
have received a letter from the Town Clerk 
of Whitehaven, dated March 30, to the 
effect that the Housing Committee have 
decided to appoint a duly qualified archi- 
tect to act with the borough surveyor in 
adjudicating upon the desiens sent in, and 
that they have also decided to extend the 
time to which designs will be received to 
May to next. Further, the Housing Com- 
mittee intend to appoint the successful 
designer as the architect unless there is 
some objection to this course. In 
these circumstances the Council of the 
Society have withdrawn their intimation 
to members relating to the negotiations 
between the society and the promoters. 


New Elementary School, Middlesbrouch. 

Professor J. W. Simpson, F.R.I.B.A., 
the assessor in the competition for the 
** William Fallows Council School,’’ made 
the following award: Placed first, design 
No. 13; second, No..5; third, No. 2. Ata 
meeting of the Town Council it was found 
that the authors of these designs were: 


No. 13, Mr. James Forbes, Lic.R.I.B.A.; 
No. 5, Messrs. Kitching and Lee: No. 2, 
Mr. 


A. Forrester (all of Middlesbrough) 
at 


The cost of the building is estimated 
419,800. 


LIST OF COMPETITIONS. OPEN. 
APRIL 30. — GRAMMAR SCHOOL, 
LEICESTER. — The Corporation invite 


designs for the new Wyggeston Grammar 
School for Boys to be erected on a site 
next Regent Road. Competition limited 
to architects practising in Leicester. 


Premiums £100, £70, and £50. Assessor, 
Mr. George H. Widdows, F.R.I.B.A. 
MAy 10.—HOUSING, WHITEHAVEN.— 
Corporation invite designs for laying-out 
site and erection of houses. Author of 
design placed first to be employed as 
architect, or otherwise to receive 30 
guineas premium; second premium, 20 
guineas; third, 10 guineas. Conditions 
(£2 2s., returnable), The Borough Sur- 


veyor, Town Hall, Whitehaven. [See note 
above. | 
May 31. — Layinc-Out GROUNDS OF 


UNIVERSITY OF WESTERN AUSTRALIA.— 
Designs are invited for the laying-out of 
the grounds at Crawley, Perth, Western 
Australia. Premiums, first, 100 guineas; 
second, 25 guineas. Drawings must 
reach the Registrar, University of Perth, 
not later than May 31. Documents relat- 
ing to the competition may be seen at the 
offices of the Agent-General for Western 
Australia, Savoy House, Strand, W.C. 
For particulars, see our issue of March 17, 
Pp. SIV. 

No Date.— MUNICIPAL BUILDINGS, 
STEPNEY.—Designs are invited by Stepney 
Borough Council for new municipal build- 
ings... Particulars irom “Mr.g) Ge W- 
Clarke, Town Clerk, 15, Great Alie Street, 
Whitechapel, E. 

No Date.—SmaLtL HospiraL, WHITE- 
HAVEN.—Designs are invited by Galemire 
Joint Hospital Committee for a small hos- 
pital. Apply Mr. E. B. Croasdell, Union 
Hall, Whitehaven. 

No Dare.—CorraceEs, CHESHIRE.— 
Designs for cottages on the Bromborough 
Estate, Cheshire, are invited by Messrs. 
Lever Brothers. Particulars of the nine 
premiums offered were given in our issue 
of March 17, p. Xiv. 


SPECIAL LEGALS REEOL Is: 


Alleged Defective Pavement. 


Horridge v. Makinson. 


April 15. King’s Bench Division. Before Justices 


Bailhache and Shearman. 

This was an appeal by the plaintiff from 
a judgment of Judge Spencer Hogg, of the 
Wigan County Court, in an action which 
she brought against the defendant to re- 
cover damages for personal injuries sus- 
tained by her being tripped up on the pave- 
ment outside the house owned and occu- 
pied by the defendant at Hindley. It ap- 
peared that some years ago the local autho- 
rity decided to raise the level of the 
pavement outside his house under the 
powers given to them by the Private 
Streets Works Act, 1892. There was a coal 
shoot outside the defendant’s house on the 
level of the old pavement, and a flagstone 
or two were left out of the paving at the 
time in order not to shut out access to the 
coal shoot. Whilst plaintiff was passing 
along the spot she tripped in the hole left 
and sustained an injury and sued the 
defendant for damages. At the hearing 
before the County Court Judge, his honour 
non-suited the plaintiff and she now ap- 
pealed from that judgment. 

Mr. Langdon, K.C., argued the case for 
the appellant, and Mr. G. Jordan for the 
respondent. 

Mr. Langdon contended that the defend- 
ant had permitted the nuisance and that, 
upon the authority of the decided cases, 
the defendant was liable. 

Mr. Jordan submitted that there was no 
liability on his chent. 

The Court dismissed the appeal. 

Mr. Justice Bailhache, in giving judg- 
ment, admitted that if a person, the occu- 
pier of land which adjoined a highway, 


1915. 


was responsible for any harm tt 
pened to a person using the } 
although he had not created the n} 
provided that he knew of it and| 
remedy it. But there was no dy 
frontager to keep in repair a | 
which had been taken over by t| 
authority. Not only was there no ¢ 
there was no power in the frontag) 
any repair to the highway. It was} 
that the distinction was therefore } 
a nuisance in the highway itself) 
land adjoining a highway. In the| 
case the nuisance was in the hi 
in these circumstances the Come 
Judge arrived at a right conclusion| 

Mr. Justice Shearman concurred 


| 
allowed his land to become a = 


What are Structural Repairs| 
Preston v. Ludlow-Bruges 


March 12. Official Referee’s Court. B 


Pollock. 
This action involved a novel qué 
affecting the relationship betwee; 
and lessor in regard to structural 
The amount in dispute was 470 § 
Mr. Hugo Young, K.C., and} 
tello appeared for the plaintiff, ; 
Acland, K.C., and Mr. Rickets | 
defendant. 
Mr. Hugo Young said in Februa} 
Mrs. Lizette Henrietta Ludlow-Bi 
Sandridge, Bromham, Wilts, gr 
Mr. W. R. Preston a_ twenty-or 
lease of Seerd Park, near Dey 
estate which consisted of a mansil 
and about 20 acres of land. By | 
the landlady entered into cove) 
| 


maintain the structural portion of 
ion in repair, and the lessee, on 
undertook to do all the minor rep¢ 
plaintiff said that the lessor had } 
perform her part by neglecting | 
tain the roof of the house, as a } 
which he had suffered damage ai 
venience, and had had to pay fo! 
pairs himself. There was a coun} 
by the defendant for breaches of ¢ 

In support of the plaintiff’s case} 
was called as to the cost of the 5) 
the roof which had been donel 
plaintiff, although, under the | 
the lease, it was the duty of! 
fendant to have done them. | 

Mr. Acland, for the defendan| 
the question as to what cons) 
structure. His contention was! 
roof was not part of the structure! 
therefore the tenant was liable to! 
good. The structure, he afgy 
merely that part of the building | 
the roof was supported. . 

The Referee: Do you contend! 
covering is not part of the struct 

Mr. Acland: The slates or tiles! 
The obligation is that the defenda 
maintain the supporting part of 
and leave it to the tenant to do) 
necessary to keep the water out, 
maintain the structure, such as 
the beginning of 1910, at which tif 
a roof over 100 years old. 

Evidence was given in relatid 
alleged breach of covenant by thel 

Mr. Hugo Young dealt with the) 
of what constituted the struct) 
roof, observing that one mien 
contend that the crust was no Pp 
apple pie as that the slates were} 
of the structure of a roof. 

The Referee, in a reserved § 
delivered on March 23, held that 
ture included the roof and the §| 
tiles, and that the defendant W 
for their repair. Judgment for 
on the claim, for £68, with costs 
the defendant on the counterclal 
costs. 


| 
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SONS, Lid.. 


66, WIGMORE STREET, =— 


LONDON, WH Recent Installations of 
Benham’s “Perfect” System of 
Heating include : 
CHURCH MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 
Salisbury Square. 
Messrs. Seth Smith & Monro, Architects. 


CHALFONT COURT, Baker St. (flats), 
for the Metropolitan Railway Co. 


SEAMEN’S HOSPITAL and 
SCHOOL of TROPICAL MEDI- 
CINE, Albert Docks, E. 

Messrs. A. Marshall Mackenzie & Sn 

Architects. 


eed 
a * 


OFFICES of L.B. and S.C. Rly. 
London Bridge. 
C. L. Morgan, Esq., Engineer. 


SN 


MOTOR CO. (Hire Dept.), Store 


Street, Tottenham Court Road. 
ee a Messrs. Taperall,& Haase, Architects. 
(( gf ADDITIONAL PREMISES of 
p PRUDENDLIAL ASSURANCE 


a CO., Holborn, E.C. 


3" 
i + ip OFFICES of the NORTH WESTERN 
i Se pe ii il 7 RATLWAY, Lahore, India. 
a ALL SAINTS’ CHURCH. 
pr on Goodmayes. 
BY i) Pek: Allen, Beas, Archinon 


Ay (i eke Gly skeye Syhe 
F ma nates rata ee Vi 
i pr 


NEW HOUSE, Lympne, for Sir Philip 
Sassoon, Bart. 
3 Messrs. Herbert Baker & Ernest Willmott, 
a 1 ip Architects. 
GATEBURTON HALL, Lincs.., for J. 
D. Sandars, Esu. 


Messrs. Scorer & Gamble, Architects, 
IE “PERFECT” SYSTEM OF HEATING BY ACCELERATED LOW PRESSURE HOT WATER— we ' 
BY MEANS OF SMALL PIPES RUN IRRESPECTIVE OF LEVELS. Eten Gic: 


| 4. 
ie . ra ip NEW PREMISES of DAIMLER 


isrss BENHAM’S Cooking 
varatus is all manufactured in 


' works at Wandsworth, S.W. 


ly claim that each fitting is the 
of its kind, and every effort 
een made to secure Durability, 


Economy, and Efficiency. 


ee. = yore SSB Sita a = 
The Kitchen of 46, Grosvenor Street, W., showing Coal Range (French pattern), with Charcoal Grill, Fiate 
| Rack and Tiled Hood ; Gas Hot Plate with Ovens under. Gas Roasting Oven, Gas Pastry Oven, central 


Wood Table with Steam Hot Closet at one end ; Glazed Hood over Gas Fittings. 
Architects, Messrs. Detmar Blow and Fernand Billerey. 


SNHAM SECONGMIdG6 Wiemore Street LONDON, W. 
:NHAM & SONS, Ltd. 66, Wigmore Street, LONDON, W. | 
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iv THE ARCHITECTS’ 


PROJECTED NEW WORKS. 


Isolation Hospital, Balby. 
Doncaster Town Council have adopted 


plans and an estimate of £25) 700, for a 


new isolation hospital, Balb 


Police Station, Serre 
The Durham County Council are to 
build a new police station and court-house 
at Jarrow. 


Dock Repairs and New Church, Methtl. 

The new dock at Methil is to be closed 
shortly for extensive repairs, which it is 
estimated will cost £50,000. 

Plans have been approved for the erection 
of a new church at Methil to accommodate 
1,000 members. The funds are being 
supplied by the Baird Trust. 


Hospital Extension, Farrow 
Jarrow Town Council have decided to 
extend the administration block at the hos- 
pital, and to erect a porter’s lodge. 


Additions, Govan. 

Govan School Board are to make addi- 
tions to the Copland Road School. Mr. 
Samuel Preston, 151, Bath Street, Glas- 
gow, is the architect. 


School, Middlesbrough. 
Middlesbrough Education Committee 
have adopted a plan (submitted in open 
competition) for a new school estimated 
to cost £19,500. 


School, Hull. 

The Hull City architect has been instruc- 
ted to prepare plans and to advertise for 
tenders for additions at the Mersey Street 
Council School. 


Housing, Limerick. 

An enquiry has been held into the appli- 
cation by the Limerick Corporation for 
power to borrow £6,223, for the erection of 
thirty workmen’s houses. 

Motor Works, Shrewsbury. 

Messrs. Alley and M‘Lellan (Limited), 
of Glasgow, have taken ground in the 
vicinity of Shrewsbury, for the erection ot 


motor works. The factory will begin 
with from 250 to 300 artisans, and it is 
expected will ultimately have 1,000 
employees. 
Housing, Clydebank. 

Clydebank Dean of Guild Court have 
approved a housing scheme by Messrs. 
John Brown and Co. (Limited), ship- 
builders, Clydebank, for the erection of 
eight tenements in Clyde Street, at an 
estimated cost of £14,000. 


Enlargement, Chinley. 

Plans prepared by Mr. C. Flint, Archi- 
tect, Buxton, Derbyshire, for the enlarge- 
ment of the High Peak Hospital at Chinley 
have been approved by the Hospital Com- 
mittee. A new block for enteric fever 
patients, and two observation wards are to 
be added. 


ARCHITECTS’ VOLUNTEER TRAINING 
CORPS. 


The Council of the Societv of Architects, 
in response to an appeal for financial 
assistance from the committee of the 
Architects’ Volunteer Training Corps, 
which now forms the 4th Battalion of 
the Central London Regiment (Volun- 
teers), is sending the committee a donation 
of twenty-five guineas towards the Pre- 
liminary Expenses Fund. Major E. C. P. 
Monson (T.D.), president of the Society, 
has been gazetted sub-commandant of the 
corps, and will be glad to hear from any 
members of the Society who are not 
eligible for H.M. Forces and have not 
ilready joined any other Volunteer Corps, 
with a view to their joining the Architects’ 
Corps. Major Monson served for twenty- 
two years as an officer in the Territorial 
Force, retiring some eighteen months ago 
from the City of London Regiment, Royal 
ees with the rank of Major, which 
he had previously held for eight years. He 
has been honoured with the Territorial 
Decoration, and has the Volunteer Long 
Service Medal and King Edward’s 
Coronation Medal. 


— | 
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TRADE AND CRAF 


Strong Room Doors. 


The more scientific methods of 
now employed by the burglarious fr 
have brought into notice the cerar 
door with ‘screw-pressure mec 
Although these doors have been in 
some years in America and on tl 
tinent, but few of them are as ye 
found fitted to strong rooms j; 
Britain. These doors are mostly of 
gular form, the door edges having 
tiple step frame to fit into corres 
steps in its seating in the door frar 
final parallel motion afforded to t 
by the crane-hinge and the screw-] 
mechanism enables the step framy 
door and its seating to be broug 
close contact. Of these rectangul: 
Messrs. Lips, Ltd., have supplied fo 
to strong rooms constructed by tl 
various banks in Belgium, Denma 
land, Italy, Roumania, and Spa 
they are, at the present time, fitt 
of them (one provided with a ti 
and both provided with combinatic 
but no key locks) to the large safe 
and treasury they are at present co 
ing in Buenos Aires for a Londo; 
Their latest type of crane-hinge do 
multiple acute angle step frame ani 
pressure mechanism is their circul; 
illustrated below. Two of these 
doors have been supplied by them 
Banque de Reports in Brussels, onx 
Banco Espanol del Rio de la F 
Madrid, Spain, and one for the ( 
Risparmio, Bologna, Italy. FE 
architects and their consulting e1 
will recognise that this circular ; 
strong-room door—like the circulai 
of a gun—enables the attainment 
most perfect fit of the door in its 
in the door-frame. Messrs. Lip 
apply this crane-hinge and screw- 
mechanism to their melting-proo 
both in the rectangular and in the 
form. Full particulars can be « 
from Messrs. Lips, Ltd., Kingsway 
Kingsway, W.C. 


CRANE-HINGE DOOR WITH SCREW-PRESSURE 


MECHANISM. 
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E Dales OrRgigAgiee 


OST opportune was the paper on the ‘‘ Design 
and Construction of Industrial Buildings ”’ 
which was read before the R.I.B.A. by Mr. 

Seagar Owen, of Liverpool, on April 1gth. From 
the portion that is given elsewhere in the present 
issue it will be inferred that the author—who speaks 
from extensive experience in this class of work, at 
home and abroad, but who, as the architect of many 
other varieties of buildings, including churches, hos- 
pitals, schools, and innumerable residences, 1s pecu- 
liarly well qualified for a broad outlook—offers a 
good deal of practical advice that should be of the 
utmost value at the present moment, when the one 
creat need of the country with respect to buildings 
is the rapid and efficient erection of a sufficient num- 
ber of factories, warehouses, and business premises 
generally, to cope with the prospective expansion 
of industry consequent on the new conditions that 
have been and are being created by the war. This, 
indeed, is the only class of work (excepting, of 
course, that which is purely military) in which there 
are signs of anything more rapid than glacial move- 
ment, and Mr. Owen’s expert advice on the subject 
will be welcomed alike by those who are already 
Bone such work and by those who hope to get it 
to do. 


= = = = 


It was peculiarly appropriate that Sir Wilham 
Lever, for whom Mr. Owen has designed many im- 
portant buildings, should have been invited to pro- 
pose the inevitable vote of thanks, and it is rather 
remarkable—or it would have been remarkable in 
almost anyone else—that he succeeded in turning 
so perfunctory an occasion to such excellent prac- 
tical account. His opinion, as that of a business 
man of superb acumen, should carry more than 
ordinary weight, and it is therefore valuable to know 
that, according to his view, factories are being much 
too solidly built. Consequently too much capital is 
being sunk in them, to the detriment not only of 
economic production, but of industrial enterprise. 
Not only is the money expended a fixed charge on 
the output, but a too formidable estimate of the cost 
has on many occasions proved prohibitive to an 
incipient undertaking having in it the germs and 
promise of prosperity. 


* * * = 


It is possible that, as Sir William hinted, archi- 
tects and builders may have become too much 
obsessed by fixed ideas on this subject, and may 
have gone on designing and building in accordance 
rather with prejudice and precedent than with 
specific requirements; and, what is of cardinal 
importance to the issue, they are, as the speaker 
did not fail to remark, maintained in this attitude 
by the restrictions imposed upon them by Procrus- 


tean by-laws which clog enterprise, suppres: 
ginality, and render inexpedient the immi 
adoption of the newer methods and material 
which architects, contractors, and building oy 
would be only too glad to avail themselves bi 
the official veto. When Sir William offered th 
cellent advice that architects should speciah 
various types of industrial buildings, it must! 
struck many of his hearers that it would be 
necessary to convince the official mind of the re! 
ableness of this proposition, since the tenden, 
the authorities is to insist on one type, to the | 
fest restraint of trade as well as of ingenuit 
invention. Architects and builders having exha} 
every form of protest in this matter, it would b 
if, like Sir William Lever, other commercial 
industrial leaders could be induced to enfor¢ 
present necessity for meeting more flexib) 
needs which have been brought into greater ]| 
nence, as well as those which have been creat 
the new industrial epoch upon which we ari 
entering. 


= * = = 
St. James’s, Piccadilly, which has recent] 
into the papers on a charge of deviating fro 
perpendicular, is certainly worth every effort ti 
it straight. Built by Wren in 1684, it is not ¢@ 
rate example of his work, but that is hare) 
fault. He would have provided it with a char 
istic steeple, but his design for this was re) 
on the score of expense, a wretched substiti 
Wilcox, a carpenter, being adopted, at the ¢ 
a hundred pounds. Of the many slights put 
Wren in the course of his long and chequered } 
this was surely not the least annoying, | 
probably arose from the most common occa‘ 
them—parsimony ; which, indeed, has been! 
ages the architect’s chief bugbear. In ¢ 
building, especially, when it is found that the’ 
are running low, or have not fully realise 
justification of faith in the ability to collect! 
the architect’s intentions are, almost as off 
not, cruelly thwarted, and many a stinte 
stunted steeple is a sorry symbol of tru) 
generosity and architectural heart-break. 


* % * * 


Such legends as ‘‘ Proud Preston, poor | 
Pawned the church to build the steeple,” or hi 
the doggerel may happen to run, seem to ¢ 
a natural surprise at the unusual accompli 
of a fine steeple, and grave suspicion as to th) 
and means of paying for it. Too often thet 
tunate architect is persuaded of a solemn obl' 
to submit to the ruin of his design and to for! 
fees or abate upon them in a sacred cause. 
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'ss ductile to the appeal to their piety. They 
-n effective retort in respect of the merchant’s 
/2 and the labour bill; but they have often to 
-uch an interminable time for their money that 
re in a position to agree with the architect 
Ruskin never said a wiser thing than that 
{2s should on no account enter upon the build- 
— churches and chapels unless they were 
yed to pay for them without running into debt. 


* * * * 


in’s lavish treatment of his interiors was a 
»nt menace to the perfection of his steeples, 
jeems to have been at St. James’s, Piccadilly, 
: he employed Grinling Gibbons to do the font 
war carvings. Evelyn testifies that the reredos 
ve actual work of Gibbons. It is carved in 
| within a curved marble pediment, over a 
y of the Last Supper. The centre motif of 
(rving 1s a pelican with her young—our old 
(“the pelican in her piety ”—and, as Mr. Albert 
tlock, A.R.I.B.A., has said in his introduction 
i fine album of plates by “Grinling Gibbons 
ls Compeers,”’ “‘ the particularly sharp nature 
carving, and the truthfulness to detail, both 
land anatomical, are characteristic of this 
is work.”’ This was apparently Gibbons’s 
ssay in the decoration of Wren’s churches. 
jad employed him in 1678 at Windsor Castle 
ye two chimneypieces in the Queen’s Chamber 
ie King’s Drawing-room, and the reredos at 
qes’s was begun a few years later. 


* * * = 


James’s Church was built upon a portion of 
vate of Henry Jermyn, Earl of St. Albans, who 
itvately married to Henrietta Maria, the Queen 
eer, and it was consecrated on July 13, 1684. 
| cost of erection was only 47,000, Wren must 
een hard put to it to keep within so narrow a 
‘out, with all his mathematical ability—and, 
} way, a high development of this faculty is 
jompatible with a sublime disregard for the 
letails of simple arithmetic—Wren was fre- 
'’ at loggerheads with the purse-bearers, as 
) James’s steeple could testify, and his vicis- 
(in this respect may be occasionally consoling 
[ct upon. 


> * = + 


jited as it is almost at the vortex of the 
(i ““ movement,’’ St. James’s Church could not 
‘collect some of the sediment of history. Pitt 
(ristened in this church, and Gillray, the cari- 
twas buried under its floor. Sidney Smith 
ho had remarked upon the futility of Scratch- 
| dome of St. Paul’s in order to tickle the 
nd Chapter—was no doubt frequently an 
mt at St. James’s Church while he was living 
le Row; but Sheridan and Grote, who also 
jere, probably satisfied their consciences with 
ing glance at the exterior, which must also 
een familiar to Byron, George Canning, 
‘ Lytton, and Lord Macaulay, who dwelt in 
vany, where, indeed, Macaulay wrote his too 
‘ly eloquent ‘‘ History of England.” For 
ay the open-air pulpit would be in the fore- 
}of a long vista of scenic history. It would 
,o him, perhaps, the most famous example 
utdoor pulpits, that designed so beautifully 
atello for the wall of the cathedral of Prato 
“any. 

a z * 2 


,© announced some weeks ago, the workers 
{ondon building trades have demanded an 
co twopence an hour, to meet the increased 
living under war conditions. A joint meet- 
liscuss the subject was held last Thursday, 


When the Council of the London Master Builders” 
Association, finding themselves unable to agree to 
the workmen’s proposal, were nevertheless willing 
to do what they could to effect the object with 
which it was professedly put forward. Realising 
from their own personal experience that living has 
become dearer, the employers made the very reason- 
able offer to extend the ordinary working time by 
five to ten hours per week. 


s » 2 +s 


By this arrangement the workmen could earn 
enough money to meet the present contingencies. 
It is stated that this offer was refused—upon what 
grounds, rational or moral, it is difficult to under- 
stand, and the attitude of the workmen seems to 
suggest that they can have but a very imperfect 
perception of the obligations that are laid upon each 
and every member of a nation engaged in a life-and- 
death struggle for its very existence—that this is a 
supreme occasion for self-sacrifice, and that those 
who do not respond to it with cheerful alacrity, as, 
the bulk of the nation is doing, are placing them- 
selves in a very unenviable position. In being 
afforded the opportunity to earn more money at the 
sole expense of a little extra exertion, the workmen 
enjoy an advantage that is denied employers and 
professional men, who can only regard with pain 
and astonishment the apparent reluctance of the 
workmen to make so small a sacrifice as that which 
is implied in the opportunity that has been placed 
within their grasp. We feel that every effort should 
be made to enable the workmen to see this matter 
in its true light and proper perspective ; for it is 
inconceivable that, when once the real state of the 
case is distinctly revealed to them, they can persist 
In a course that, to say the least of it, is extremely 
unwise, impolitic, and most disastrously  in- 
opportune. 


_ An industrial museum which, as regards the fabric, 
1S NOW nearing completion, and was begun before the 
war broke out, may, zps0 facto, serve purposes that will 
exceed the imaginings of its originators. It is situated 
in the Horseferry Road, Westminster, and was 
destined, we understand, primarily for the exhibition of 
“safety appliances in use in mines and other depart- 
ments of industry,” including, no doubt, much 
apparatus relating to the building industry, such as. 
sawguards and scaffolding. Even if it did not go 
beyond its original scope, this museum, which is being 
organised by the Home Office, would obviously possess 
considerable practical value, always supposing that it 
were kept up to date, and not allowed to lapse into the 
dull futility of a collection of antique curios. But the 
new conditions of industry that have been created by 
the war should greatly enlarge its opportunities for 
rendering real service to. the community, and upon the 
success or failure to fulfil these wider functions will 
depend not only the justification of its own existence, 
but the prolificacy or sterility of the idea which it 
embodies. It should be the parent of many similar 
institutions, to be established in the provinces as well 
as in London, which, collectively, should cover the 
whole field of industrial and commercial activity. 
* * ae 2 


Interesting in itself, the museum—and we wish it 
could be called by some less musty name—gains mani- 
fold significance if we may regard it as a portent of the 
State guidance and assistance which we hope to see 
established as a well-organised and thoroughly com- 
plete system for the furtherance of the national welfare 
in the warfare that is never accomplished—the eternal 
struggle for commercial supremacy. Unless, in face 
of the keen rivalry which has already wrought such 
havoc with our manufactures: many of which have 
been killed outright, and many others crippled, by 
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sheer organisation in foreign countries, and a plentiful 
lack of it in our own, and which is immediately to 
grow much more intense, we become scrupulously 
careful to get the utmost value from our resources, Our 
complete success in the Great War must eventually go 
for naught. It is for this reason, and not without a 
side-glance at the truism that the arts of a country 
stand or fall with its commercial prosperity, that we 
so insistently urge the importance of a more thoroughly 
scientific mobilisation of our industrial forces. In the 
establishment of the new Industrial Museum, we would 
fain see a step towards that goal. 


= 2 = ¢ 


But for the changed atmosphere which the war has 
created for us, Mr. Hinds, the member for West Car- 
marthenshire, would have brought a hornets’ nest 
about his ears when, last week, he resuscitated the 
Regent Street Quadrant question. As it is, the matter 
seems to have excited no interest whatever, and Sir H. 
Verney’s pronouncement on behalf of the Government 
has been allowed to pass unchallenged, in spite of its 
rather provocative character. It is to the effect that 
the Crown Surveyor is preparing amended designs for 
the completion of the rebuilding of the Quadrant, that 
the views of the Crown tenants are well known, and 
that “consideration is being given to all reasonable 
trading requirements.” As our views on the subject 
are also well known, there is no need to reiterate them. 
They were not extreme, because we felt that to bring 
the architect into violent collosion with the shopkeeper 
was bad for both, and that some vza media acceptable 
to both would have been possible and beneficial. 


* x * a4 


In ordinary circumstances, or in normal times, it 
would be superfluous to commend the excellent work 
that is being done by the Architects’ Benevolent 
Society, of which the annual meeting was held on 
April 20; but the war has altered everything, and in 
particular has had a twofold adverse effect on the funds 
of this society. It has slightly reduced the subscrip- 
tions and greatly increased the need for them. As this 
need is likely to grow, strenuous efforts must be made 
to keep pace with it; and because architects as a body 
have been so hard hit by the dearth of practice that 
many who under normal conditions would have contri- 
buted to the funds are now rather more likely to 
require assistance from them, it may possibly become 
desirable to widen the area of appeal, as well as to urge 
the more fortunate members of the profession to do 
their utmost in the interests of their distressed 
brethren, but the former course is not contemplated, 
and would be adopted, if at all, with extreme reluct- 
ance, not to say repugnance, and only in case of dire 
necessity. 
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A long record of delicately exercised benevolence 
stands to the credit of the society, which was founded 
sixty-five years ago, and is, for architects, the only 
organised society of the kind in the kingdom. Its 
operations are various and interesting. It has its 
pensioners—architects (or their dependants) to whom 
old age has brought unmerited penury ; it succours the 
widow and the orphan; it raises to zervra firma those 
who, through no carelessness of their own, have slipped 
into the Slough of Despond; it sends to the Colonies 
the man who, seeking there an outlet for his energies, 
at once obtains betterment for himself and slightly 
relieves the congestion at home; and it does all that it 
can to find employment for those architects—assistants 
as well as principals—who are embarrassed for want 
of it. Its operations cover not only the entire king- 
dom, but one might safely say the whole Empire, and 
we may therefore be pardoned the suggestion that the 
geographical extent of its incomings should correspond 
to that of its outgoings. Communications should be 
sent to 9, Conduit Street, Hanover Square, London. 


HERE. AND THERES 


HE modern form of an old adage is, I b 
“The hand that rocks the fountain-pen - 
hand that rules the world”; and having 

belief of that kind at the back of their minds, , 
for the Press have kept steadily at their task; 
far as the architectural and building journals ar 
cerned it must be conceded that the illustration; 
always: been the first source of interest to re 
Quite recently a harmless if rather futile gener 
cussion took place as to what sort of illustration, 
wanted, and I ventured to express my own Vie 
the subject. There is, however, a second qu 
directly related to the first. It is, In what fo 
architects want their illustrations? Those by 
this Journal is directed came to the conclusion aj 
two ago that nothing was so useful as a set of : 
page loose plates, presented as a regular series, 
double-page plate for those subjects—lke w 
and measured drawings—which demanded rep 
tion on as large a scale as possible. Most arc 
have some special system of their own for filing 
trations for future reference, and the publicat 
separate plates of a handy size enables every« 
collate them in the way most convenient toh 
It is on this account especially, no less than f 
merit of the subjects illustrated, that the plates 
with this Journal have proved so popular. } 
notice, “ The Builder,” abandoning its time-ho 
custom, has followed suit; tentatively, a fortmg 
with a couple of loose plates as harbingers of wh 
to come, but last week full strong with six, acc 
to the identical arrangement with which readers 
Journal have become familiar. These are signs 
times. “The Builder,” as Whistler once s 
Nature, is “creeping up.” 


Another injustice to the architect! That € 
ment Department which rejoices in the stran; 
fearful duties of looking after Agricultur 
Fisheries is now offering, for a shilling, sheets sl 
elevations, plans, and sections of rural cottages 
any jobbing builder can make use of, while for 
penny he can get the specification. Thus the 
tect’s lot, like Gilbert’s policeman’s; is not a hap 
It requires, moreover, only a little imaginal 
picture the time when, on the extension of th 
practice by other Government Departments, ! 
astical Commissioners, Hospital and Asylum ! 
and Mr. Selfridge, a full collection of working 
ings, with specifications, might be bought like a 
box of gardening tools. In the grain chandle1 
we see those neat sacks with a ticket stuck’ 
mouth of each. Look on this picture, and on thi 
picture of the neat sacks full of attractive rolls 
for use without any bothersome architect ¢ 
charges: Church plans, 1s. each—two for Is 
Suburban Residence, complete with garage — 
Shop Premises, a good line, gd. to Is. 6d., accor 
length of frontage. And in the same place 2 | 
the window, “Wanted, a good Strong Ar 
University Man preferred, willing to act as ¢ 
Labourer.” 

* * * = 


A friend explains to me the methods of a I 
when he settles down to design interior dec} 
He does it, apparently, to slow music in a dé 
room. He begins to see things; first dimly, the 
clearly, and thus inspired he rushes to spla 
scheme on to paper. The result is queer, W 
not surprising, but it offers at least a definite | 
tion of that oft-debated theme. the relation of 1 
architecture, and the asylum. 
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Overdoor by Marot. 

silready explained in connection with other 
slates in this series, Daniel Marot dealt with 
nterior decoration in a very complete 
--, every part of his rooms being treated so 
}t in harmoniously with the general scheme. 
tive paintings were a favourite device for 
‘richness to panels over doors and in chimney- 
. and the three examples shown on the plate 
-e what a fine effect can be gained by their 
n this particular Marot borrowed from the 
f Holland, where paintings have always been 
sinent feature in interior decoration. 


ptail of Later Renaissance Chimney piece. 

.woodwork of the room from No. 3, Clifford’s 
1.€., has been set up entire in the Victoria 
‘bert Museum, South Kensington. It is an 
Int example of the style adopted by Wren and 
‘owers. Ihe roomis from a house which was 
bout 1086 for John Penhallow, whose arms 
}in the overmantel of the chimneypiece. The 
Jork is of oak, richly carved with floral orna- 
‘a parts, as the illustration shows. It may 
-noted that the Department of Woodwork has 
-y issued a booklet on this room, comprising 
(raphs and measured drawings, with a pre- 
wmote. It is the second of an official series, 
st having dealt with the room from the so- 
(“Old Palace’”’ at Bromley-by-Bow. The 
‘ts are remarkably cheap, being only sixpence 


Monuments in Pere Lachaise. 
3e three monuments are all of stone. The 
r one—to Madame Boulade—shows what 
iz character can be given to even small monu- 
‘when the form is good and the ornament 
ty applied. Within the wreaths which form 
‘ing band of ornament on the base are cut the 
iletters of the principal members of Madame 


ces family. Philippon was the architect of 
Iynument. 


itrance Front, Kerfield House, Knutsford. 
eld House is a reconstruction of an old house 
was altogether lacking in architectural dis- 
1a. Under the direction of Mr. Percy Scott 
tngton, F.R.I.B.A., it was entirely rearranged 
‘and faced externally with Ruabon bricks 
la “‘dragged’’ face. Recesses were filled up, 
fcences cut off, and windows and doors 
isd, while the roof was hidden as much as 
1¢ by a parapet. The main entrance comes in 
(ntre of the facade, and is a very pleasant 
lve of the modern treatment of the style which 
ociate with the name of Robert Adam and 
/itemporaries. 


Milbourne House, Barnes. 
| is an old house, the front of which appears to 
om the last decade of the eighteenth century. It 
‘ts a long low front, with a refined doorway in 
» tre and a delightful cornice, the windows having 
-n bars characteristic of that period. 


tm County and Westminster Bank, Hythe. 

ibe new banking premises have recently been 
(1 in the old High Street of Hythe, on the site 
‘old premises. The bank has a frontage of 
190 ft, and comprises on the ground floor a 
‘central banking hall, 26 ft. by 32 ft., from 
} the strongroom, manager’s room, waiting 
' and lavatory for the clerks are immediately 
jible. There is a private entrance for the 
/€r on one side of the entrance hall, from 


x) 


he has access to the bank through the waiting- 
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room from his own private residence. The portion 
of the premises occupying the extreme east of the 
site has been designed for and is utilised as offices. 
The upper floors comprise the lving rooms and 
bedrooms of the manager. At each end of the front 
are gates leading to the manager’s private entrance 
and into the garden which occupies the whole space 
at the rear of the premises. The facade generally 
is of 2 in. bricks, cherry red being employed for the 
pilasters and plum-coloured bricks for the main 
walling. A feature in keeping with the local build- 
ings 1s the provision of teak shutters to the first floor 
windows. The flues have been gathered into tower- 
shaped chimney stacks, and the roof is covered with 
green Westmorland slating in graduated courses. 
As the view shows, the premises occupy a somewhat 
picturesque position in relation to the Late Georgian 
Town Hall on the west and the old Parish Church on 
the heights beyond on the right hand. The archi- 
tects were Messrs. Banister Fletcher and Sons, of 
London, E.C., the general contractors being Messrs. 
Dove Bros., of Ishngton. 


Plate Girder. 

This is dealt with in the article on page 203, where 
Mr. Percy Waldram discusses the relative economy of 
plate and compound girders, gives in full detail 
the methods of calculating moment of resistance. and 
explains very clearly the economic ratio of depth to 
span, the predetermination of weight of girder, the 
design of the web, its bearing area and end bays, the 
spacing of stiffeners and the design of stiffeners as 
posts, the design of flanges, the area of bearings of 
brick and stone, and the joints in flange plates and 
angles. This series of examples of structural design 
in steel-frame buildings is, we are pleased to b 
assured, finding much favour among architects and 
structural engineers. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


The Cottage Committee's Report. 
To the Editors of THE ARCHITECTS’ AND BUILDERS’ 
JOURNAL. 

SirSs,—I am sorry that your issue of March 31 
breathes so much indignation against the report of 
the Cottage Committee of the Board of Agriculture. 
On the general question of the propriety of dis- 
seminating information laboriously gained I need 
not touch, but need you support your case by sug- 
gesting that the Committee says that cottages can 
be built for a penny per cubic foot? 

You may not agree with the Committee’s methods 
or recommendations, but is it quite fair journalism 

1c] ? 
to misinterpret the report: eS ee ea 

[Mr. Weaver’s insinuation of unfairness is purely 
gratuitous, and we feel sure that, on reconsideration, 
he would like to withdraw it. We stated explicitly 
that the price of one penny per foot was “‘ fictitious,”’ 
and that it was ‘‘ set forth as a basis for further 
calculation ”: it is, in fact, so set forth in the circular 
issued by the Board. Moreover, we gave the 
Board full credit for its really valuable work 
in collecting and disseminating useful informa- 
tion. It is unfortunate that Mr. Weaver pre- 
fers to leave untouched the only point _ that 
really matters, which is that the Board in 
issuing cheap designs and _ specifications, 1s— 
of course quite unintentionally, but nevertheless 
mischievously — encouraging ‘‘ public _ bodies, 
societies and persons interested in rural housing ”’ 
to imagine that further architectural advice and 
assistance are unnecessary. That is the ground of 
our protest, to which, in the interests of the pro- 
fession, we adhere.—EDS. A. AND B. J.] 
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A LIVERPOOL HOUSING COMPETI tis: 


[SPECIALLY CONTRIBUTED BY LIONEL B. BUDDEN, M.A., A.R.1.B.A. | 


Re Liverpool Corporation invited architects to 
submit designs for dwellings for the working 
classes on the site shown in the accompanying 
sketch plan, Mr. Henry Hartley, F.R.I.B.A., being 
appointed assessor. ve 

Briefly, the conditions of the competition were as 
follows: The accommodation to be provided was to 
include self-contained dwellings and two- and three- 
roomed tenements (the whole to house not fewer 
than 500 persons), an open recreation ground of 
approximately 1,400 superficial yards, a keeper's 
house, office, and store. 

In the event of any competitor producing a scheme 
which would involve the closing of the east portion 
of Back Rathbone Street the remaining west part 
was to be connected with Rathbone Street. Rath- 
bone Place might be closed, but Mount View was to 
be preserved. 

Each set of drawings was required to comprise a 
block plan, giving site distribution, levels, drainage, 
etc., plans, sections, and elevation of each type of 
building to } in. scale and one 4 in. detail sheet. 
Premiums of £100, £50, and £25 respectively for 
the first, second, and third designs were offered. 

Messrs. Biram and Fletcher (George Street, St. 
Helens) are the authors of the winning scheme. It 
is a compact and straightforward arrangement 
throughout. The blocks are so disposed that their 
frontages all face either Rathbone Street or Mount 
View. By the preservation of large open spaces at 
the rear of the blocks excellent lighting and ventila- 
tion are secured. With the exception of Mount View, 
slightly widened to obtain frontages for tenements 
on each side, the scheme is enclosed by private 
roadways giving direct approach to the tenement 
blocks and cottages. The former, arranged in seven 
groups, are designed on the balcony svstem in three- 
storey blocks of four tenements to each floor, with 
one central staircase to each block. From _ this 
central staircase archways admit to balconies giving 
access to the living rooms. 

The recreation ground is planned as a single open 
space. Adjacent to it the keeper’s house is placed 
for purposes of administration and_ supervision. 
There are in all 42 three-roomed tenements 
housing 252 persons, 42 two-roomed tenements, 
and 10 self-contained dwellings accommodating 
respectively 168 and 80 persons—a total of 500 
persons altogether. Not including the suggested 
shops at the junction of Rathbone Street and Upper 
Duke Street, the cost of the buildings is estimated 
at £26,403. Brick and grey vitreous terra-cotta, 
with blue slates for the tenement roofs and tiles for 
those of the cottages, are the materials suggested. 

Whilst there can be no doubt that Messrs. Biram 
and Fletcher’s treatment of the area is most able, 
it 1s nevertheless open to criticism on certain points. 
It will be observed that the lowest buildings—the 
cottages, or self-contained dwellings—are placed 
fronting the largest open area, whilst three-storey 
tenements face each other across a 36 ft. road. As 
in the case of the designs placed second and third, 
no attempt has been made to increase the width of 
Rathbone Street, though its importance would seem 
to demand such treatment. Messrs. Biram and 
Fletcher’s elevations are suburban in character. 

A more civic composition is provided by the second 
premiated scheme, the work of Mr. F. E. G. Badger 
(Stoneycroft, Liverpool). | The principal tenement 
blocks are placed on the higher ground towards Back 
Rathbone Street. Their wings are splayed, the 
angles being determined by the shape of the site 
towards its northern extremity. An adequate 


screen is thus provided to the unsightly prc 
abutting on to Back Rathbone Street. Twor 
tion grounds are formed, one in front of each’ 
All self-contained houses are grouped in three 
rate blocks, facing Rathbone Street. Thes 
flanked at each end by tenements. The 
a symmetric composition of low masses, term 
and backed by higher ones, is most Satisfa 
As the elevations (of brick with stone dressing 
surmounted, in the case of the tenement 
mansards) are designed in a simple Ge 
manner—the Middle Period—the effect of the 
is admirable. Front balconies are, happily, ay 
Excluding the comparatively small number of 
ings proposed to be erected facing Mount \ 
whose retention was specifically required—a 
dwellings are planned to have an east anc 
aspect, the best for this type of property. A 
of 654 persons is provided for in 51 three-r 
tenements, 63 two-roomed, and 12 self-con 
dwellings. £24,650 is the estimated cost | 
buildings and £25,700 of the complete work. 
The design awarded the third premium h) 
same qualities of simplicity and directness | 
must have commended the first two ft 
assessor. Messrs. Halliday and Paterson a 
Gustave Agate (joint architects, 14, John | 
Street, Manchester) have evolved a solution 
whilst it embodies certain of the features ¢ 
other premiated plans, is different from eith« 
single quadrangle is divided into two equal: 
and a new street carried round it. Overlooki 
quadrangle on the western side of the site ten« 
are placed, and at the north and south sides. | 
these low two-floored cottages are groupec 
small open garden-space is created on the nor’ 
of Mount View, giving a distance of 53 ft. bi 
the building lines. Altogether 29 two-room: 
53 three-roomed tenements are provided, to: 
with 15 self-contained dwellings, two shops, 
cottages attached), and one lock-up shop, the 
at the Upper Duke Street end of the site; 
hundred and fifty-four persons can be housed. 
In the elevations it has plainly been attem} 
achieve a treatment congruous with that of * 
Liverpool houses of the neighbourhood, b) 
splayed projecting bays and the closely spac! 
conies with their masses of iron railing do not} 
in securing that aim. | 
Reviewing the competition as a whole, or 
say that the eighty odd schemes submitted r/ 
competence greater in practical than in &: 
problems. Admittedly city dwellings for the 
ing classes constitute a difficult subject 1 
design. And the _ restrictions impose! 
competitions in the matter of rendering, !} 
them to Indian ink and forbidding the projec‘ 
shadows, did not conduce to the production © 
vincing work. All this, however, is no exci 
the less than mediocre performance of the mé 
In most cases what should be the character! 
tenements was apparently unconsidered. Gré 
essays in half-timbering sufficed. There wé 
abundant evidence of a strange faith in the 4 
of terra-cotta dressings as things potent to 
building into architecture. Half-a-dozen des! 
a quiet sound version of Georgian were, Fa 
presented, and one at least—No. 27—p05 
genuine distinction. 
The hanging of the drawings, whilst good 
as light was concerned, suffered from lack off 
some of the screens being much too close 4 
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Third-Premiated Design. Halliday & Paterson, and G, Gustave Agate, Joint Architects. 


COMPETITIVE DESIGNS FOR WORKING-CLASS DWELLINGS ON RATHBONE STREET AREA, LIVERPOOL. 
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THE ARCHITECTS’ BENEVOLENT 
SOCIETY: 


MORE FUNDS NEEDED. 


The annual meeting of the Architects’ 
Benevolent Society was held at 9, Conduit 
Street, W., on April 20, Mr. Ernest New- 
ton, A.R.A., P.R.I.B.A., presiding. 

The hon. secretary (Mr.  Percivall 
Currey, F.R.I.B.A.) read the annual re- 
port, which recorded a falling off in the 
subscriptions, as compared with the pre- 
vious year, of £27 18s. The anxiety was 
expressed that as many subscribers had 
been affected by the war the diminution 
would be increased during the coming 
year, unless those who were in a position 
to do so assisted the Society by augment- 
ing their subscriptions or helping the 
Council to obtain new subscribers. It was 
stated that £1,150 had been distributed in 
grants and pensions, an increase of A141, 
as compared with the previous year. The 
capital account, on the other hand, had 
been increased. The Societv in this con- 


nection was greatly indebted to the 
generosity of Mr. Henry L. Florence, 


F.R.I.B.A., vice-president, who last June 
presented a donation to the funded pro- 
perty of the Society of 41,000 City of 
London Corporation 33 per cent. Bonds, 
1914, fully-paid scrip. The capital was 
further increased by a donation of £550 
made by Mr. George Neat acting under 
the discretion given to him by the will of 
the late Mr. Frederick Insle, of 24, Queen 
Anne’s Gate, S.W., and Chesterworth, 
Lincolnshire. A further instalment of 
£500 was received from the executors of 
the late Mr. William Glover, making the 
total amount received to date from this 
source £1,200. The Society was also in, 
debted to the Chelsea Arts Club for a 
donation of £50, and to donors of smaller 
amounts. Last autumn the Council were 
informed by the executors of the late Mrs. 
Arthur Cates that she had left the Society 
a legacy of £1,000. As this amount was 
not, however, received before the end of 
the year. it was not included in the vear’s 
accounts. The report also referred to the 
formation of the Architects’ War Com- 
mittee, which, in November, handed £591 
to the Society for administration in relief. 
It was announced that the following five 
senior members retired by rotation from 
the Council: Messrs. E. Arden Minty, 
William Woodward, Arthur Ashbridge, 
Sydney F. Bartleet, and E. Guy Dawber. 
To fill the vacancies caused by these re- 
tirements the Council had nominated 
Messrs. W. Campbell Jones, Walter L. 
Spiers, Percy B. Tubbs, W. Henry White, 
and Edward Greenop. Messrs. Henry L. 
Florence and Reginald St. A. Roumieu 
were again nominated as vice-presidents. 
The President, in moving the adoption 
of the report, called the attention of mem- 
bers to the fact that the Society had 
reached the goal it had had in view for 
many years—that was to say, they had 
brought their capital up to £20,000. He 
suggested they should now aim at £30,000. 
It was quite clear that lar%e claims would 
be made on their funds on account of the 
war, and he felt that an ordinary appeal to 
architects would not be likely to be success- 
ful, as no doubt an increasing number 
would: be suffering from lack of work. 
The Government’s decision to divert work 
from building to other and more pressing 
necessities would extend this unemploy- 
ment. He would therefore appeal to the 
generosity of those who were more for- 
tunately situated to give aid to the utmost 
of their ability. They were not all able to 
follow the generous example set by Mr. 


Florence, but they could do their best, and 
he would like to remind them of the oid 
saying, ‘‘He gives twice who 
quickly.’? In view of the action of the 
Government it might be necessary to make 
an appeal for funds outside their own ranks, 
but it would be premature to consider this 
at present. Assistance by way of employ- 
ment had already been given to a large 
number of architects. This way of giving 
assistance seemed to him to be eycellent. 
Their aim was to apply it to all parts oi the 
Kingdom, and they looked to their col- 
leagues throughout the country to make a 
special response to this appeal. 

Mr. Chatfeild Clarke seconded the 
motion, and the report was adopted. 

Mr. Ernest Newton was re-elected Pre- 
sident, and the vice-president and mem- 
bers of Council were elected as_ in- 
dicated in the report. ‘The other honorary 
officers were re-elected, the only change 
being in the auditors, Messrs. Edward 
Greenop and W. Henry White retiring in 
favour of Messrs. Herbert Shepherd and 
Osborn C. Hill. 


OBITUARY. 


Mr. Philip Webb. 

The death of Mr Philip Webb, the archi- 
tect, took place on April 17 at his residence, 
at Worth, Sussex. He was born at Oxford 
in 1831, the son of Charles Webb, a well- 
known doctor in that city. At the age of 
fifteen he was articled to an architect at 
Reading, with whom he served an appren- 
ticeship of some four or five years. His 
father died in 1848, and on the termina- 
tion of his articles young Webb obtained 
employment in the office of Mr. G. E. 
Street, then in Oxford and afterwards in 
London, with whom he remained as chief 
assistant for some years. While in Mr. 
Street’s office he met William Morris, and 
formed the beginning of a friendship which 
was only severed by death. Morris, then 
a young man with leanings towards. the 
architect’s profession, became a pupil of 
Street’s, and although (says a_ well- 
informed writer in the ‘‘ Times ’’) he soon 
abandoned the idea of becoming an archi- 
tect, the friendship with Webb ripened 
under the influence of a common love of 
architecture and a perception that its study 
included more than was likely to be found 
in an architect’s office. Both before and 
after the formation of the firm of Morris 
and Co. they did much work together ; 
among the early productions of this kind 
may be mentioned the adornment of the 
dining-room at South Kensington Museum, 
which was done about 1867; but before 
this, in 1860, Webb had built the Red 
House at Upton, in Kent, for Morris. His 
growing private practice put an end to 
Webb’s immediate connection with the 
firm of Morris and Co., but not to the fruit- 
ful influence which the friends had on 
each other’s life and productions. Between 
1860 and 1900 Webb built some fifty or 
sixty houses and one church, that at 
Brampton, in Cumberland, the uncom- 
pleted tower of which he designed after his 
retirement in 1905—his last piece of archi- 
tectural work. One of his largest works 
was Clouds, the residence of the Hon. 
Percy Wyndham, near Salisbury, which 
was finished about 1886 and rebuilt after 
the fire in 1890. He built a large house 
for the present Lord Carlisle in 1868 at 
Palace Green, Kensington, another large 
house at Rounton, in Yorkshire, for Sir 
Lothian Bell in 1875, and many houses in 
Surrey. He also made many important 
additions to old houses, a kind of work in 
which he delighted. One of these was a 
large addition to Forthampton Court, near 


gives | 
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Tewkesbury, in 1891. His work jy 
in addition, much decoration of 
kinds, and he made many designs f 
papers, tapestries, tiles, and other 
In all these he made most compl 
often very beautiful drawings, off 
making studies direct from nature 
designs may be said to echo m 
styles, though never imitating any 
particular; they showed always 
dislike for trivial or meaningless or 
With Morris he founded the Soeiep 
Protection of Ancient Buildings, ~ 


Mr. Alfred Samuel Goodrig 
The death has occurred at Bat} 
Alfred Samuel Goodridge, who 
oldest in point of membership 
register of the R.I.B.A., of which 
an Associate. His father, Mr. H 
Goodridge, flourished as an arcl 
Bath in the first quarter of the ni 
century. A fair specimen ¢ 
designed by the elder Goodridge 
seen in the Neo-Grec front of 
Chapel, added to that building 
and he was also -architect) 0 
Corridor,” built after the plan of 
lington Arcade in London, T 
whose death we now record, sti 
London and abroad and enjoyed 
practice in the West and South 
land for upwards of half a century. 
the notable buildings he designed 
Trowbridge Town Hall; he was 
of the Laura Place Fountain 
erected to commemorate the cent 
the Bath and West of England 
and besides superintending man 
tant alterations in the city 
several ambitious schemes for it 
Bath, which, however, did not m 
On account of the vast expense 
He was in his eighty-eighth year a 
a widow, a son, and a daughter. © 


[An obituary notice of Mr. 
Coignet appears on p. xix. | 


LONDON MASTER BUILL 
ASSOCIATION. 


A conference consisting of re 
tives of various Trade Societies < 
with the building industry took j 
Thursday with the members of th 
of the London Master Builders’ 
tion, in which a request for an a 
2d. per hour for all trades to co 
for the serious reduction in re 
consequent upon the greatly imere 
of commodities since the war wa 
ward, and after discussion the ! 
Council arrived at the followin 
tion : ; 

‘That this Council is unable 
the members of the Association t 
any further increase in the rate ' 
but is quite willing to recom! 
extending of the ordinary worki 
such extension not to exceed two 
day first five days of the wy 
September 30 next.”’ | 

Under this proposal the emplo’ 
only benefit to the extent of beir 
make a little more progress. It’ 
bring him any profit (if he paid 
time rates it would only increase) 
The workmen would draw inerea! 
each week, which would to a gr 
meet the extra cost of food, etc 
quently the only contribution of 
man towards the national crisis 
that he should work from five to’ 
extra per week at full pay. 

This does not appear to dep 
great sacrifice, and would to a gr 
solve the problem of the increas' 
living. This offer was refused. 
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‘CONCRETE AN 


WeINIERESTING ROOF. 


accompanying illustrations show a 


‘eresting roof over a garage yard at 
tead which has been designed and 
for the London County Motor Co., 
*76 and 230, Upper Thames Street, 
The roof presents a type of con- 
m designed specially to meet cer- 
ints peculiar to the site. The boun- 
all seen in the photographs runs 
de a public road, and the London 
Council stipulated that the roof 
e yard should be kept back at least 
from the road. This stipulation 
some difficulty as the wall curves 
‘ather sharply. The case was met 
ying the roof back on at three 
each about 6 ft. from the wall. A 
difficulty, however, arose from the 
at as motor-cars are continually 
in and out of the yard it was essen- 
keep the space as clear of stan- 
as possible. Eventually it was 
ossible to have only one stanchion 
niddle, the roof being carried on a 
of cantilevers off a main truss, 
(C on the accompanying plan. 
iss has a bearing at each end over 
vion, one being against the wall of 
e. Using the main truss as a ful- 
lattice girder was erected from the 
Ul to the end of the roof ; the por- 
m the main truss C to the end 
eing a cantilever X. This canti- 
tries a truss D and gable frame E, 
lso receives a bearing, at the office 
an 8 by 5 rolled steel joist. In 
ig the roof it was found that D and 
‘ised a leverage on the end wall, 
ich the cantilever X is built, and 
was excessive for the small weight 


(MONTHLY.) 


ROOF OVER GARAGE YARD, WEST 


A and B, were introduced to balance to 
some extent the loads from D and E. As 
a result there is very little reaction at the 
wall end of the cantilever X, the main 
truss C carrying the greater nart of the 
load from the whole roof. The valance, 
gables, and roof are glazed on steel bars. 
The whole of the work was made and 
erected in three weeks, under the supervi- 
sion of the District Surveyor, Mr. F. 
Hammond, to his and the owners’ com- 
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REINFORCED CONCRETE AND 
THE LONDON BUILDING ACTS.* 


BY OSBORN) Gy HIEESY ERB Asy ie Gile 


This paper is submitted with the view 
and the hope that a new Act will shortly 
be prepared embodying the existing laws, 
by-laws, and regulations. In 1894 our 
present London Building Act was passed, 


and thereby cancelled some __ thirteen 
existing Acts which had to be read 
together. Twenty-one years have elapsed 


since then; many decisions have been 
given in the High Courts, some of which 
completely annul the intention of the Act ; 
many amendments have been framed, 
some of which have become law; and it 
will soon be necessary to repeat the 
process of 1894 and pass a new Act em- 
bodying all the existing laws and regula- 
tions, with certain desired modifications 
and improvements. Such improvements 
should be the carefullv considered results 
of the various authorities. The Royal In- 
stitute of British Architects, the London 
Society, the Town Planning Association, 
architects, surveyors, structural engineers, 
builders, and property owners should now 
unite in preparing such improvements in 
the Acts as they consider essential in 
readiness for submission to the proper 
authority. The London County Council 
fathered the Act of 1894 through Parlia- 
ment, and the writer believes they have 
already collected much materiat for a pro- 
posed new Act. 

It is not suggested that the Concrete 
Institute should take the initiative in the 
matter, but having already been recog- 
nised by Parliament in the 1909 Amend- 
ment Act it should be prepared at the 
right time to suggest such amendments as 
will conduce towards sound construction 
on economical lines. 

The Act should be clearly understood 


* Abstract of a paper read before the Concrete 


Institute. 
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by all who read with average intelligence. 
It has to be administered by the London 
County Council and district surveyors. 
There are two important ways in 
which the Act needs amendment: (1) by 
making clear certain ambiguous and 
faulty wording, or wording that has been 
the subject of ambiguous or unsatisfactory 
decisions, and (2) by adding to or deduct- 
ing from the existing provisions. 

The chief objects of the Acts are four- 
fold:. (1) To secure a proper width and 
direction of streets ; (2) the sound construc- 
tion of buildings, (3) the diminution of 
danger arising from fire, and (4) the 
securing of more light, air, and space 
round buildings. 


(To be continued.) 


REINFORCED-CONCRETE 
FACTORIES, 


The ideal factory for reinforced concrete, 
said Mr. Segar Owen, in his paper on 
“The Design and Construction of Indus- 
trial Buildings,” read before the R.I.B.A. 
on April 19, was one made up of units 
of space and loads as regards floor 
area and machinery,’ each floor 
being set out without much _ possibility 
of change. Fire-resisting, temperate, 
vermin-proof, these buildings formed 
excellent stores, and where carriage of 
large and heavy girders to the works site is 
a big item of expenditure, a considerable 
saving could be made by this form of con- 
struction. As regards the exterior des.gn 
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of a reinforced-concrete factory Dbuil 
he would suggest that it be of a 
type, straight piers, beams, and ]j 
with the cornices and strings on a sj 
bold line. 

In the construction of the moder 
tory, the walls were considered only 
means of enclosing a covered space t 
tect it from the weather, and possi] 
give some support to more or legs 1; 
tant floors and details of plant |] 
quite true that in buildings of no 
height and of no great storage weigt 
walls as piers between the window 
performed the office of weight ca 
but as floor loads had increased, and 
and openings widened, the concent 
of the load on to the brickwork he 
the windows had been too great 
safely carried by this material, witl 
considerable increase in the size of 
piers, and the consequent loss in 
space and window area. This con 
tion of load on to the piers brought’ 
the substitution of the steel stanch 
the weight carrier, and at a later di 
building up of a skeleton steel struc} 
outer and inner stanchions, floor g 
and joists, with steel window linte 
sills. Such a structure gave a ma} 
strength, in a minimum of space oc 
by the supports, and.had also a gre 
vantage in quick erection, anid of ca 
strong and suitable attachments fo1 
or load carriers. These skeleton 
tures were afterwards clothed with 
of brickwork or concrete between th 
uprights, and in other ways cove 
suit the wishes of the proprietor. 

It was not every factory, h¢€ 
where the loads on the outer wall r 
tated anything more than the o1 
brickwork, and in the matter of ¢ 
ance there was a great deal to be s 
those factories where the outer wal) 
still carrying their share of the loa 
represented a reasonable proport 
solid brickwork to window 0} 
A steel structure often looked like: 
tinuous sheet of glass divided by 
chions. 
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‘span, carrying three 16” x 6” 
ists, imposing reactions of 12 
1, on each side of girder. 

op of the joists to be 6” below 
f the rivets on the upper flange 
der. 


tconomy of Plate and Compound 
Girders. 

und girders can usually be 
up to about 4o’o” long, and 
they are heavier, strength for 
than riveted plate girders, the 
f metal is only effected by 
’ greater labour and expense in 
n, which materially increases 
» per ton. Therefore, at least 
rate loadings on shorter spans, 
jers are apt to prove the more 
+ type, and are usually em- 
nly when the necessary length 
3 substantially over 4o’ 0”. 


of Resistance of Plate Girders. 
‘ethods by which the moment 
nee of plate and lattice girders 
ted is simpler than that which 
sary when plates and rolled 
compounded. The moment of 
; not computed, but a “lever 

effective depth is assumed, at 
of which the net area “a” of the 
id angles forming one flange 
| practical accuracy be assumed 
‘form the section modulus, or 
aed and M.R.— a x d x f. 
msion taken for this lever arm 
pth over the horizontal backs 
ange angles, which dimension 
-e depth of the web plates and 
Ii depth of gusset stiffeners. 


omic Ratio of Depth to Span. 
fient depth in a plate girder not 
‘ives heavy flanges on account of 
cted lever arm, but also thick and 
‘bs on account of the enhanced 
esses. On the other hand, of 
creased depth must be paid for 
lape of additional web plating 
eners. It is usually found that 
‘st net economy is secured when 
| over angles is made about one- 
‘he-twelfth of the span. 


rnunation of Weight of Girder. 
eight of plate girders is some- 
imated by the short formula: 


tons = in which W = 


NL 
| 560 
as and L = span in feet. 

_ case a == 64) tons. 
oderately loaded girders of 
| depth this formula may be 
to give results which are un- 
1; but as the weight of the 
“ms but a small proportion of 
load it may be adopted in the 


1s. 

Design of Web. 
mary factor in a plate girder is 
patal shear stress, which deter- 
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mines the number and pitch of rivets 
between the web and flanges and therefore 
affects the selection of the flange angles. 

If the stiffeners are sufficient to resist as 
posts the vertical shear operating where 
they occur, it is only necessary to provide 
inclined tension members between them 
to form an adequate and complete web ; 
and there is no more need for the web to 
be designed to resist diagonal compression 
(as in unstiffened compound girders and 
joists) than there is to design the tension 
members of a lattice girder not subject to 
rolling loads to resist compression.” 

Bearing Area in Web. 

The strength of the plates and the rivets 
to resist shear is also greater than their 
capacity to resist the bearing stress occur- 
ring between the rivets and the plates 
through which they pass, and the plate 
thicknesses and rivet pitches are therefore 
selected with a view to their strength in 
bearing. 

It should be remembered that the bear- 
ing area of a rivet ona plate “t” inches 
thick is t x diameter of the rivet, not 
its semi-circumference, i.e., a round rivet 
shank presents only the same. bearing 
surface as a square shank. 

Although the intensity of horizontal 
shear is equal to the intensity of vertical 
shear at any porn? in the span of a girder, 
the vertical shear varies from point to point, 
and the intensity of horizontal shear along 
any given length of girder varies accord- 
ingly. 

The web thickness, however, cannot be 
altered between any two stiffeners, and it 
is also inconvenient to change the rivet 
pitch except at astiffener. Each bay of the 
web is therefore determined by its maxi- 
mum shear intensity, which can readily 
be ascertained from a diagram of vertical 
shears. The tendency of horizontal 
shear is to tear away the web plates 
from between the flange angles, and the 
intensity of this tendency or the resis- 
tance to be provided per foot run hori- 
zontally along any bay is assumed to be 
equal to the vertical resistance per foot in 
depth of web of jointed web plates at the 
worst position in the bay, generally at 
that end of the bay which is nearest to 
the bearing. 

End Bays of Web. 

The end reaction is 39°2 
a = 8:7 tons per foot in depth of web. 
The horizontal shear along the first bay 
is presumed to be of equal intensity. 
The permissible bearing stress being 11 
tons per square inch, the requisite bearing 


area per foot run = — 
II 


tons, or 


(Sp) 


= ‘8 square ins.f 


plate would give a bearing area of 3 x 
‘75 X ‘375 = °84 square inches in area. 
For interior girders efficiently cased, and 
therefore protected from rust, web plates 


Rivets }” diameter and 4" pitch in 2” 


p. 172. 
} “ Principles of Structural Mechanics” (Batsford), 
p. 178. 
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IN STEEL FRAME BUILDINGS 
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as thin as +," or even }"” may be used. 
Rivets 3” pitch in ,5," plate would give a 
bearing area of 93 square inches per foot 
run, but it is preferable to keep the pitch 
constant throughout the girder, and if 
necessary reduce the web plate thick- 
nesses towards the middle of the span. 
Spacing of Stiffeners. 

Unless the loading is light enough for 
the web to resist diagonal compression, 
the maximum spacing of stiffeners centre 
to centre is usually about 13 times the 
depth over Ls, and on heavily loaded 
spans they are placed at a distance apart 
equal to the depth or even closer. With 
cross girders 12’ 0” apart, the stiffeners 
may be placed at 6’ 0” centres (one to a 
bay) in the central bays, and 4' o’’ apart 
(two to a bay) in the end bays. 

Design of Stiffeners as Posts. 

Even without considering the strength 
of the web in compression, stiffeners of 
angle steel usually form very stiff and 
sturdy posts, capable, as columns, of 
meeting substantial vertical shears. 

Stiffeners usually consist of one or 
two angles anda T section, either joggled 
over the flange angles, or forged to an 
angle of 45° to pass clear of them and 
riveted to the flange plates. The latter 
form is suitable for riveting on gusset 
plates. 

The radius of gyration of a6 x 3 x 3" 
T.S. in the axis of the web is ‘795, the 
area 3°20 sq. ins. and the centre of gravity 

33" from the face of the table. The I 
is therefore -795? X 3°26 = 2'062, andthe 
r.g. of two T’s, back to back and separated 
by, say, 7 of web plate would be as 
follows: 


I = (2 X 2°062) + (6°52 x °7587) = 
7884. iy ots 
Toe — 4/7884 Slee 
* 6°52 


The web being neglected, the permis- 
sible stress may be taken as at least that 


of.a column with fixed ends = 65 — 
54 . 

—_-—. = §°3 tons per-square inch. 

AO 11 
The r.g. of 2— 3 X 3 X 2” angles 


would be practically the same, and the 
same stress may be taken on them. 
Angles 24 xX 2% x i” on each side 
of the web would similarly have a radius 
of gyration of 1:07 and a_ permissible 
stress of 5:2 tons per square inch, 

The shear from the bearing to the 
first joist varies from 39°2 to 37°6. Two 
6 xX 3 X 2" T.S. would have an area of 
6°52 square inches and a_ permissible 
load of 6°52 X 5°3 = 34'7. The stiffeners 
over the bearings may therefore be 
conveniently formed of two 3 x 3 x 2” 
angles (area 8°44 Sq. ins.) with a 3” 
gusset plate in addition and the two 
intermediate stiffeners in the end bay 
6 X 3 X 2" T.S. joggled. 

Over the two central bays the shear 
varies from 12 tons to 13°6, for which 
6 x 3 X 2” joggled stiffeners will be 
ample. Stiffeners under the joists should 
have gussets, and may be formed of two 
3 X 3 X 2" angles with gussets. 


ee rs 


54 lone 


The central] one might be reduced to 23" 
angles, but it would not be worth while 
either to introduce a new section or to 
vary the spacing of the connecting bolts 
of the joists. 


Web Joints. 

Using 2” rivets 4” pitch the web may 
be reduced to ,, when the shear 
amounts to 3 X ‘75 X °3125 X II X 4°5 
= 347 tons, and to }” when it is 34'7 


= 27'7 tons. The joint should 


not be made under a joist connection, 
and the thickness may therefore be 
conveniently reduced tor gat dthes 1 
stiffener 18’ 0” from the bearing. 


Design of Flanges. 

Section 22 (b) of the Act stipulates 
that a girder should be secured against 
buckling whenever the length (i.e. pre- 
sumably the span) of the girder exceeds 
30 times the width of the compression 
flange. The girder under consideration 
would of course be amply stiffened by 
the joists at each side, but a width of 
ie 
30 
would conveniently take the 4 rows of 
rivets required for gusset stiffeners. 

Flanges are generally built up of 
angles and plates not greater than ~" 
thick in order to secure economy in 
cutting off. 

Deducting }3" for every 2” rivet the 
net area of one 3 X 3 X ‘3 angle -o. 
would be 2°112 — "6 = 1512 sq. inches, 
and the net area of a plate 20” x 2” less 
4 rivet holes would be 7°5 — 1'°2 = 63 
sq. inches. 


say 20", would not be excessive and 


Bending Moment. 
The bending moment at the centre due 
to the distributed load of 6:4 tons = 674 
oes 
3 = 
The B.M. due to the point 
loads 1s 36. X 288° —"24 
xX 144 10308 — 3456 = 6852 inch-tons 
7312 inch-tons. 
The net sectional area of flange plates and 
angles required in the centre is therefore 
BM. 7312 
dfn a R75 
sq ins. =. i8'isq.ing. 
Two3 x 3X ¢ angle. =~ 370 
leaving 151 ti dae 
The number of plates = 


460 inch-tons. 


tons per sq. inch =18'! 


for the plates. 
151 
63 


, say 3. The B.M. diagram for cutting 


off plate lengths is drawn in the usual 
way. 
Actual Weight of Girder. 
The weight of girder as designed is 
4°76 toms. ~The provisional estimate of 
6:2 tons is therefore sufficient. 


Bearings of Brick and Stone. 
The area of a bearing plate or a stone 


template in blue brickwork in cement 
capable of receiving 12 tons per foot 


9 ry 
super would be oe = iia super ssay 


= 


'6" x 1'6" x 12”. Thearea of bearing 
late on Paes at 20 tons per foot super, 
say 2’ 0” super, or say 1 11% % oi-20 
ae ae 

Estimated Deflection. 
The girder being designed toa certain 


flange stress the deflection A may be esti- 


S 2 
mated from the formula 4 = a x 083-5 


If pbe taken at = the mean between the 


values of uniform section and uniform 
flange stress, the deflection = 
Bg 4S 7 085 eee 
24 X 54 om 
Camber. 

Girders are frequently built to a camber 
equal to the estimated deflection. This 
involves considerable extra trouble and 
expense with practically no equivalent 
advantage. 


Joints in Flange Plates and Angles. 


Joints in plates and ars are required 
when the length exceeds say 300”, and are 
made by scarfing on lengths a plate and 
angle of the same area, so that the patch 

is equal to the section lost in the joint. 
Thenumber of connecting rivets or stitches 
on each side of each patch is determined 
by their strength in single shear. For a 
a" rivet this is ‘75? X ‘7854 X 5°5 tons 
per sq. inch = 2°43 tons per rivet. The 
net area of a 3 X 3 X 3 " angle being 1°512 
the strength to be picked upon each side 
of the joint is 1512 X 7°5 = 11°4,and the 


requisit aah (OF: 


say, scarfs 1'4" long on each side of 


joint. The joints on angles should be 
staggered as shown. 

The joints in flange plates are calcu- 
lated similarly, ie, number of rivets 
on each side of a joint in a plate 6°3 


square inches in area = 6°3 X 7°3_ = 20 
2°43 
* Principles of Structural Mechanics” (Batsford), 
Pp. 199. 
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= 6 rows of 4 rivets each, or scarfs. 
Jong i in all. 

The joints in several plates coy! 
spaced 2' 0" apart and grouped unde 
joint plate as Fig. 3, or an upper 
can be extended 2’ o” beyond therec 
ments shown by the cutting off dig 
to form a joint plate for a plate belo, 


joint being made under the point y 


the upper plate would otherwise t 
nate. 


COMPETITIONS. 


Elementary and Spectal Schools, 

The assessor in this competition 
Percy Worthington, M.A., has maj 
following award: St, Faaaam 
Farmer, Stalybridge and Coventry 
Charles oS Adshead, Manchester | 
Halliday, Paterson, and Agate, 
chester. The estimated cost is 
£21,000. 


Whitehaven Housing Scheme 

We are informed by the Secretary 
Royal Institute of British Architect 
in consideration of the following 
taking contained in a letter from the 
Cle ‘of Whitehaven, dated Man 
i915: ‘‘ With regard to the appointa 
the author of the design placed f 
architect of the buildings, the inten 
my committee has always been th 
successful designer should be the ari 
unless there was some objection 
being so,’’ the Competitions Commi 
the ‘Royal Institute of British Ar 
desire to withdraw the warning to 
bers against this competition whi 
been published in the R.1.B.A. Jouri 
the professional press. It will ber 
bered that, as we announced last 
the Council of the Society of Ar 
have also withdrawn their intima 
members, | 


LIST OF COMPETITIONS ( 


May 10. — Houstnc, WHigEH 
Corporation invite designs for eS 
site and erection of houses. 
design placed first to be employed a) 
tect, or otherwise to receive 30 | 
premium; second premium, 20 g 
third, 10 guineas. Conditions (£2! 
turnable), The Borough Surveyor | 
Hall, Whitehaven. [ See note abo. 

May 31.— Layinc-Our Grou} 
UNIVERSITY OF WESTERN Ast) 
Designs are invited for the layin 
the srounds at Crawley, Perth, 
Australia. Premiums, first, 100 
second, 25 guineas. Drawing’ 
reach the Registrar, University 0) 
not later than: May 31. Documen 
ing to the competition may be see} 
offices of the Agent- General for | 
Australia, Savev House, Strand 
For particulars, see our issue of Mi 
p- Xiv. | 

No Date. — MUNICIPAL 4 
SrEPNEY.—Designs are invited by: 
Borough Council for new municip, 
ings. Particulars from Mr. | 
Clarke, Town Clerk, 15, Great 4 
Whitechapel, E. 

No DaTE.—SMALL HosPial 
IIAVEN.—Designs are invited by 
Joint Hospital Committee for 4 st} 
pital. Apply Mr. E. B. Croasdel| 
Hall, Whitehaven. 

No Dare. — Cortaces, GHE 
Designs for cottages on the Bron 
Estate, Cheshire, are invited by} 
Lever Brothers. Particulars of} 
premiums offered were given in 4 
of March 17, p. Xiv. 
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3RITISH INDUSTRIES FAIR. 


ish Industries Fair, organised by the Board of Trade, 
at the Agricultural Hall on May 10 will offer many 
exceptional value to those interested in the reorga- 
' British trade. 
20 manufacturers will display their goods, and the 
Trade will be able to vouch for every article shown. 
‘tives of the Board are visiting the factories of each 
and permission will only be given for the exhibition 
manufactured in this country under pan ae which 
oard’s approval. This is a development of the cam- 
he encouragement of “ British-made” goods. 
at advantage which will result from the persons al rela- 
een the exhibitors and the representatives of the 
frade will be that, as the men who are now visiting 
all all be in the Hall and their services will be at the 
“buyers as well as of exhibitors, it will be possible 
to get personal introductions to makers. 


mOF MR. EDMOND COIGNET. 


atly regret to hear of the death of Mr. Edmond 
vhich occurred on March 209 last in Paris, after a 
ness. He will be remembered by all as one of the 
f reinforced concrete. The late Mr. Coignet studied 
g at the Ecole Centrale of Paris. In 1879 he was 
ficer of the Legion d’Honneur, and he obtained the 
ards for his well-known system of reinforced concrete. 
fted with an extraordinary amount of energy, which 
| to a large number of branches of human activ ity. 
2 was not “only an eminent engineer for works in re- 
oncrete, but was also thoroughly versed in all other 
of engineering. He constructed a large number ot 
nd electric tramways in France, in South America, 
ly in Italy. A few years ago he entered into a con- 
the construction of the Port of Bahia, in South 
| This work, the cost of which amounts to several 
sling, is not yet completed. He was also chairman 
in Paris, which he created for the special purpose 
with industrial enterprises. During recent years his 
3 sought by the directors of the “E cole Centrale ” in 
cerning po prorements in their curriculum. He was 
of the Chambre oe des Constructeurs en 
xmé. He was also a member of the Chamber of 
» of Paris. Francois Coignet, the father of the late 
Coignet, is generally regarded as having been the 
of Beinforced concrete. In 1881, six years before 
mier took out his first patent, he published his cele- 
emoirs concerning the application of concrete to 
structions, and in his description he clearly defines 
aracteristics of reinforced concrete construction. 
mond Coignet was not only well known as an inventor 
nm of considerable practical experience, but he pos- 
9 a very considerable knowledge as a theorist. He 
‘ed the “ Baude ” gold medal for having defined in a 
'y clear manner the basis of the calculation of re- 
concrete in his communication to the Société des 
s Civils de France, and his theories were confirmed 
the works of the Commission Ministerielle du Ciment 
1 1892 he persuaded the engineers of the Paris County 
> adopt his system for the construction of a large 
Achéres, near Paris, which brought about a consider- 
gon the original design in heavy concrete masonry. 
arkable work, which was visited a few vears ago by 
rete Institute, ‘of which Mr. Coignet was an honorary 
Was the first large sewer constructed in this material. 
net's name, however, became universally known on 
f the monumental waterworks known as the Chateau 
‘ich he designed and constructed for the Paris Exhibi- 
00, and for which he was awarded the “ Grand Prix ” 
‘d medal. Amongst his numerous patents concerning 
\ concrete may be mentioned, as having an excep- 
»ortance, his patents for piles, the application of which 
jantry brought about a celebrated patent action which 
eral years, and in which Mr. Coignet was finally suc- 
fefore the House of Lords. For many years the 
| System” has been represented in this country by 
‘dmond Coignet, Ltd., Mr. Coignet being chairman. 
ignet’s method of construction has been applied to a 
nber of important works in this country—amongst 
| several large buildings for H.M. Office of Works, and 
(of years ago the above-mentioned company secured a 
brant contract for the designing of all the warehouses 
i) for the new docks at Buenos Aires, which are being 
*d by Messrs. C. H. Walker and Co., Ltd. 
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Siegwart Floors throughout. 


NO CENTERING 


THEREFORE NO DELAY 


HOLLOW, SOUNDPROOF,  FIRE-RESISTING, 
IN-SITU WORK REDUCED TO A MINIMUM. 


Send for copy of Catalogue to 


SIEGWART FIREPROOF FLOOR Co., LTD., 
THANET HOUSE, 231, STRAND, LONDON. 
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PUBLISHER’S ANNOUNCEMENT. 
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“THE question of the cost of Advertising is governed entirely by the circulation of a publication. 
The prices for small Advertisements enumerated below are framed upon the lowest possible 
basis in order to allow the use of the columns of the Journal for ‘* Wants,” &c., at a figure well within 


the reach of everyone. 


Advertisers are purchasing the circulation of a paper in buying space for their announcements, and 
we are able to announce that ‘* The Weekly Nett Sale of The Architects’ and Builders’ Journal is larger | 
than that of any other Architectural Journal.” 


Appointments Wanted. 
4 lines (about 28 words) is. 6d.;3 insertions, 3s. 


ARCHITECT'S Assistant (27) just terminated 
Government position abroad, desires re- 
engagement: 10 years’ experience; plans, de- 
tails, quantities, surveying, supervision, excel- 
lent draughtsman; practical knowledge of 
building construction.—Box 527. 


ARCHITECT, well up in old English architec- 
tural work and designing, has spare time 
owing to the war, would be glad to accept 
commissions; moderate terms.—Address A. 
Box 518. 


ARCHITECT and Surveyor, 39; twenty years’ 
good first-class London experience; schools, 
domestic, offices, and public buildings; Cisen- 
gaged in May.—X., c/o J. Osborne Smith, Esq. 
7, Old Queen Street. Westminster. 520 


ARCHITECT’S Assistant, young, A.R.1.B.A., 
desires berth; design, general and detail draw- 
ings, surveying, levelling, specifications, and 
perspectives; London or Provinces.—‘‘ Archi- 
tect,’ 45, Brondesbury Villas, Kilburn, I.on- 
don, N.W. 522 


BEAUX-ARTS (Paris). Competent architect, 
would prepare show drawings, renderings in 
water-coiour, pen and ink perspectives for ex- 
hibitions or competitions, designing and plan- 
ning.—V. Hagopian, 80a, Belsize Park Gardens, 
NW. 514 
BUILDER’S Manager and Estimator.—Adver- 
tiser with 25 years’ experience in the building 
trade seeks re-engagement; thoroughly 
capable, energetic, and used to supervising 
contract jobbing or decorating work; tho- 
roughly accustomed to taking off quantities 
measuring up, estimating, preparing plans 
and accounts and interviewing clients and 
architects; at liberty when required; good 
references.—Box 9169. 


BUILDER and Contractor’s Manager or Con- 
fidential; draughtsman, quantities, estimates 
and designs, buyer; 20 years’ varied experi- 
ence; sober, industrious, willing.—Box 530. 


BUILDER’S General Foreman seeks re-engage- 
ment; thoroughly practical in all branches, 
including reinforced concrete; excellent LLon- 
don references; age 39: trade, bricklayer.— 
A. B., 16, Carnarvon Road, Leyton, N.E. 534 


CAPABLE Architect’s Assistant, disengaged; 
reliable designer; details, etc., and fair know- 
ledge of quantities; supervision; references 
and specimens.—Box 531. 


CLERK of Works desires engagement; age 47; 
many years’ experience (City and country) as 
general foreman, etc.—A. B., 18, Milner Square, 
Islington, London, N. . 529 


GENERAL or Walking Foreman seeks re-en- 
gagement; good manager, well up in all de- 
partments, energetic, keen estimator; excel- 
lent references.—B., 20, Parker Road, Croydon. 

655 
GENERAL Working Foreman; new or altera- 
tions; artificial stone-making speciality; good 
manager; energetic; reliable; used to competi- 
tive work; trade, bricklayer; good references; 
moderate wages.—Webb, 30, Glyn Road, Clap- 
ton Park, N.E. 516 


STUDENT R.1.B.A., desires engagement; eight 
years’ experience, working drawings, details, 
quantities, specifications, levelling and survey- 
ing, supervision, etc.; references.—Box 419. 

THE Association of Builders’ Foremen and 
Clerks of Works, 56, Old Bailey, E.C.—Expe- 
rienced Foremen and Clerks of Works can be 
obtained by applying to the Secretary, Mr. 
J. W Sawyer, 214, Clapham Road, S.W. Com- 
petent foremen and clerks of works are in- 
vited to join this Association. 8289 


Office to Let. 
THREE rooms in main thoroughfare, close to 
Ludgate Circus—Rent £95 inclusive. Excellent 


situation for showrooms of manufacturing 
firm.—Box 9202 


TO Let, small Office or Chambers containing 
2 rooms and attic, at 23, Old Buildings, Lin- 
coln’s Inn, W.C.—Apply G. Hewitt, same 
address. 532 


Appointments Vacant. 
od. per line. 


ARCHITECT requires competent draughtsman 
with good general knowledge, including steel- 
work and factory buildings; state age, experi- 
ence, and salary required.—Box 524. 


BUILDER and Decorator’s Assistant wanted; 
estimator; able to take charge, and control 
men, and office routine; state age, experience, 
and salary required._Apply Powley Bros., 69, 
Maple-road, Surbiton. 

FOREMAN Mason required for India; must 
have been a shop foreman on stone or marble 
work and have had experience with diamond 
saws and all the latest machinery; salary 
£4 10s. per week; free quarters.—Applications, 
stating age and full particulars, to be sent to 
E. A. Martin and Co., Vestry House, Lawrence 
Pountney Hill, E.C. 

WANTED—Energetic Manager, Contractor’s 
office in the provinces. Good rising salary for 
efficient man. Reply, stating age, qualifica- 
tions, and experience.—Box 526. 

WANTED immediately, Architect's Assistant 
for Birmingham, must have good knowledge of 
factory work; modern up-to-date experience 
steelwork, ferro-concrete, ete.—Box 525. 


Miscellaneous. 
6d. per line 


SECOND-HAND Optical Mart 
For the Purchase and Sale of 

LEVELS, THEODOLITES, DRAWING INSTRS. 
—Clarkson’s, 338, High Holborn, London, W.C. 
(Opposite Gray’s Inn Road). ; 
BOOKS.—Books on Building Trades, Engineer- 
ing, Educational, Literary, Technical, and all 
other subjects; second-hand at half prices; 
new at 25 per cent. discount; catalogue free; 
state wants; books sent on approval; books 
bought; best prices given.—W. and G. Foyle, 
121-123, Charing Cross Road, London, W.C. 


TO ARCHITECTS COMPETING. 
SCHEMES & ESTIMATES FOR ENGINEERING 
WORK 
(Lighting, Heating, Ventilation, and Sanita- 
tion), and Architectural Metal Work, supplied 
free of charge of STRODE & Co. Ltd., 43, 

Osnaburgh Street, London, N.W. 


ARCHITECTS and Surveyors.—Partnerships.— 
Successivns—or Amalgamations. For intro- 
ductions to gentlemen with experience and 
capital available to purchase, or for partiou- 
lars of partuerships and practices for sale, 
town or country, apply to Goodchilds, 29, 
Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, or 
329, High Holborn, W.C. The recognised Part- 
nership Agents for the Profession. Mortgages 
negotiated. 

DOORS! Why use foreign? Support British 
industry... 6. it. 4) ins by sae it. 4ainseby sean. 
solid mould 5s. 8d.; 6 ft. 6 in. by 2 ft. 6 in. by 
4 in., 5s. 8d.: 6 ft. 6 in. by 2 ft. 6 in. by 13 in. 
square, 5s. 6d.; mould one side 6s. 4d.; mould 
two sides, 6s. 11d.; heavy 2 in. front glass doors 
—our design 53—6 ft. 8 in. by 2 ft. 8 in., 14s. 9d. 
each. All other sizes in stock.—C. Jennings 
and Co., 981, Pennywell Road, Bristol. 


TYPEWRITINGC; architects’ and _ builders’ 
specifications and reports a speciality: testi- 
monials copied; send for price list; prompt. 
cheap, and  accurate.—Address. ‘ Typist,” 
Typewriting Office, 65, Marsham Street, West- 
minster. 521 


MERCEDES, 18-28 h.p., two-seater, Chain Drive, 
in good running order, any trail, make good 
light van. £40.—Apply, Portway, 294, Goswell 
oad, London, E.C. 528 


SPECULATIVE Builders—3 in. by 3 in. 
Vitreous Tiles in fireplace sets of 1 yards each, 
beautiful colourings. price 8s. 6d. per set, nett, 
carriage forward.—Chanece Brothers and Co., 
Ltd., Glass Works, near Birmingham. §23 


FOUR first-class 5-ton Modern Electric Derrick 
Cranes, 80 ft. steel jibs. for sale; now at work 
in London.—Apply Holliday and Greenwood, 
Ltd., Corunna Works, Stewarts Road, Batter- 
sea. 


Contracts Open. 
9d. per line. 


TO PAINTING CONTRACTORS. | 

The Metropolitan Asylums Board 1) 
separate TENDERS for CLEANING, 
PAINTING and REPAIRS at the fol) 
institutions: ‘ 

1. MEAD AMBULANCE STATION and J 

WHARF, Carnwath Road, Fulham, §), 

2. EASTERN AMBULANCE STATION, ]; 

ton Grove, Homerton, N.E. 
In accordance with specifications prepa] 
Mr. W. T. HATCH, M.Inst.C.E., MILMh 
Engineer-in-Chief. 

The specifications and forms of Tende} 
be inspected at the OFFICE of the Bi 
Embankment, E.C., on and after TEN a, 
MONDAY, 26th inst., and can, be obtainei 
et of a deposit of £1 in respect os 
work. 

The amount of the deposit will be rep 
cnly after the receipt of a bona-fide 'y 
sent in accordance with the instructi; 
the form of Tender and after the specif; 
has been ‘returned. 

Tenders, addressed as noted on theb 
must be delivered at the OFFICE of the }4 
not later than 2.30 p.m. on WEDNE) 


MAY 5, 1915. 
(By Order) 
T. DUNCOMBE MA)/ 
Clerk to the } 


TO BUILDERS. 


The Commissioners of His Majesty’s | 
and Public Buildings are prepared to '3 
TENDERS for the FOUNDATIONS anc: 
CRETE RETAINING WALL in connectio 
the new GENERAL POST OFFICE EAS"! 
don, E.C. 

Drawings, specification, conditions, fi 
Contract, bill of quantities, form of '1 
and all particulars may be obtained | 
undermentioned address on payment 
guinea. The sums so paid will be re! 
to those persons who send in Tenders | 
formity with the conditions specified | 
upon the return of the drawings and spi 
tion. 

The Commissioners do not bind there 
to accept the lowest or any Tender. 

Tenders must be delivered before 5]! 
a.m. on MONDAY, MAY 10, 1915, addre» 
the SECRETARY, H.M. Office of Work 
Storey’s Gate. London, S.W., and er) 
“Tender for G.P.O. East, Foundations, } 

H.M. Office of Works, ete. 

April 12, 1915. 


April 21, 1915. 


Auction Sales. 
9d. per line. 


By Order of Charles Wall, Ltd., on Acct 
Completion of Contract.—Messrs. 
FULLER, HORSEY, SONS, & CASSEL 
SELL by AUCTION, at the DEPOT,} 
Works, Grays, Essex, on TUESDAY, MA! 
ELEVEN o’clock, the 
CONTRACTORS’ PLANT and MATER: 
including four and six wheel locos., tw‘ 
2-{t. 4-in. gauge, forty-four side tip M 
8-h.p. traction engine, three trayeller! 
steam lorry, 20-h.p. portable engine, D! 
and semi-portable engines and boilers, 
boilers, steam navyvies, 10-ton Wilson 
crane, 3-ton loco. steam crane, 5-ton ? 
crane, trench Goliath crane, gas 4 
engines from 20 to 70 h.p., compound hoie 
steam engines from 24 to 150 h.p., sted 
belt driven air compressors, numerous | 
up to 40 h.p., hydraulic pumps, accum? 
and presses, hydraulic riveters, divers u 
and dresses, boiler feed, centrifugal, ant’ 
meter pumps, one 16-ft. and one 38-ft. hort 
planing machines, drilling machines, ue 
saw, deal saw frame, 4-cutter planing ™, 
mortising, tenoning, and spindle 
machines, band saw, 84-in. diamond sto, 
large quantity seasoned pitch-pine, 04 
etc., two brickmaking machines, grabs, ¢! 
mixers, pug mills, dobbin and other cas 
tons ‘rails, 12 tons steel joists, 25 tons ¢a'! 
3,000 ft. wrought pipe, 80 tons wroug!, 
cast -scrav, 15 tons chain slings: | 
copper and brass, gunmetal cocks an 
door and sash furniture, pipe fittings, he 
nuts. and other effects. , ] 
Catalogues may be bad of Messrs. Fl 
HORSEY, & CO., 11, Billiter Square, E 
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IEUTENANT MAURICE E. WEBB, Royal 
Engineers, has a most interesting letter in 
the current issue of the “ Architectural Asso- 

ciation Journal,” which number, by the way, 1S 
entirely taken up with matters relating to the 
war, except for a few ofhcial announcements, and 
for a very brief note on the late Walter Crane, 
to whom the Association is indebted for the design 
of its crest, which certainly is, as the editor remarks, 
‘a happy example of Crane’s genius.” Mr. Webb 
is very naturally delighted with the success of the 
A.A. recruiting branch, which has supplied some 
four or five hundred men for the services; and he 
makes a rather happy reference that will bear quota- 
tion. ‘‘ Architects have always,” he says, ‘‘ from 
Michael Angelo downwards, lent their help when 
their country was in need. He gave upa magnifi- 
cent practice, as it would now be called, to design 


fortifications. Architects of the present day are 
doing the same.”’ 
* * * * 


One likes to think that Michael Angelo is of the 
company, although the sacrifice he made was not 
entirely voluntary, nor was he, at the moment, in 
practice as an architect. Rome having been sacked 
by the Austrians in 1527, the Florentines seized the 
opportunity to expel the Medici and set up yet 
another republic. This occurrence caused the aban- 
donment, for lack of funds, of the scheme upon which 
Michael Angelo was engaged for setting up a 
group of monuments to the Medici in San Lorenzo. 
At the same time he was preparing designs for the 
Medicean Library, but this work also was stopped, 
and at the moment when the architect was called 
upon to act as engineer-in-chief of the fortifications 
at San Miniato in 1529, he had gone back to sculp- 
ture, or, rather, was occupied in making designs 
for a colossal group of ‘‘ Samson and the Philis- 
tines.’ But Mr. Webb’s allusion loses nothing of 
its force and felicity by this narration of the cold 
facts, which, moreover, shows that the comparison 
is in one sense considerably to the moral advantage 
of those excellent young men who have cheerfully 
and voluntarily given up everything that peradven- 
ture they might speak with the enemy at the gate. 


* * = = 


Was Michael Angelo’s great contemporary 
Leonardo da Vinci also a soldier? He was every- 
thing else—painter, sculptor, architect, musician, 
philosopher, man of science, traveller, inventor of 
mechanical devices; and that this ‘‘ Faust of the 
Renaissance ’’ should have suffered his life’s expe- 
riences to be incomplete in the matter of military 
service is the less credible if we remember that he 
was prolific in the device of engines of warfare, 
including ‘‘ steam-cannon and cannon to be loaded 


at the breech,” and would have lost no opp 
of ascertaining by personal observation hc 
of these devices as had materialised were b 
themselves in action. It is pretty safe to 
that he saw some fighting, and that he took 
it, even though we may not claim him as 
trious example of the architects wh 
abandoned practice to take up arms. | 
* = 3 * | 
Universal genius as he was, touching noth 
he did not adorn—‘‘ And still the wonder gr 
one small head could compass all he k 
Leonardo is vastly more remarkable for his’ 
tions than for his achievements. He woul 
could not specialise, and ‘‘ when he show 
wholly consecrated himself to painting, 1 
he would, no doubt, have become another 
he entirely surrendered himself to the 
geometry, architecture, and anatomy.” 
he wrote to the Duke of Milan, ‘‘ In time of 
shall be of as much service to you as anyone 
ever concerns the construction of buildings 
is not clear that he had any opportunity ol 
sing this ability in three dimensions. 
ing that can be with certainty attributed 
can be indicated; but tradition connects | 
many important buildings that were Ppl 
Lombardy between 1472 and 1499 and a 
wise unassigned, while manuscripts of his 
the assumption that he had a hand m ¢ 
Pavia Cathedral and the church of Santa Mi 
Grazie at Milan. | 
* * * a 


Mr. Theodore Andrea Cook, in his m 
volume of more or less speculative ml 
entitled ‘‘ The Curves of Life,’’ does not hi 
credit Leonardo with the design of the ¥ 
open staircase in the courtyard of the Cl 
Blois, on the Loire, and has been at much 
collect and digest evidence in support of 1 
bution. Mr. Cook’s argument is_ perhé! 
curious than convincing. Briefly summari; 
own words, it is: ‘‘ That the Blois stan 
definitely suggested by a certain shel 
vespertilio]; this involves that the architec 
Italian; we find further that he must hav 
studied shells and leaves in order to dis) 
secret of their growth and beauty; that he) 
handed; that he must have been appointed, 
to the King of France; and that he must ha‘ 
or near Blois between 1516 and 1519 
handed spirals, it appears, are rare both} 
and in art, and Leonardo, being a left-hand 
it may be remembered that he had the 
writing from right to left, in imitatio 
Oriental manuscripts he had seen in his 


| 


-chose to imitate the leftward-circling spiral 
‘hell so rarely shaped by some left-handed 
‘the Ocean.’’ We should have thought all 
mbidextrous, and that so all-round a genius 
irdo was of their number; but ambidexterity 
rchitect would have robbed Mr. Cook of a 
ebating (and strongly debatable) point. 


* * x* KK 


issociation between staircasing and conch- 
vy seem less far-fetched and fanciful in con- 
sn of the evidence adduced by Mr. Cook that 
o had made a close study of shell-forms, 
Je many sketches of them—that, in fact, he 
tically went to nature for inspiration in 
ns well as in art, because he had anticipated 
nthe habit of looking for the reason or pur- 
natural forms. Nor did he seek it wholly 
satisfaction of the mind,’’ but rather with 
sct of discovering structural principles to 
» might be able to give practical application. 
eless, we suspect that architects will gene- 
mire Mr. Cook’s ingenuity and discredit his 
ind the attribution of the Blois staircase; 
, it seem highly probable that the study of 
»gy will be immediately added to the already 
‘ed curricula of the architectural schools. 


* Me “ 3 


ie back to the ‘‘ A.A Journal’’ War Special, 
y be called, one notes with particular plea- 
ss. Webb’s report on the operations of the 
‘tive Service Committee, which is admirably 
its twofold object of providing necessities 
forts for architects serving with the colours 
‘looking after the wives and dependents of 
sthanics who have been recruited from the 
Merades through the A.A. War Service 
’ In both these services the Bureau is doing 
‘cellent work, and we are sure that Mrs. 
‘convincing account of her stewardship will 
)meet with hearty and grateful approval, but 
’h the hearts of all who read it with an ardent 
0 afford her all the encouragement and 
‘ce that so beneficent a work deserves. What 
‘ially womanly work is being done in a beau- 
fomanly way, and nothing more need be said 
aend it to the earnest attention of those— 
ly the wives and daughters of architects— 
ve it in their power to render personal or 
vy help. 

* * % * 


eting of the London building trades unions 
don Wednesday last to consider the reply 
| the London Master Builders’ Association to 
‘cation for an increase of twopence an hour 
‘the increased cost of living. It will be re- 
ied that in their reply, which was published 
00 of last week’s issue, the employers sug- 
“mn extension of working hours—a method of 
the new conditions without imperilling the 
* on its financial side. In other words, in- 
getting something for nothing, the work- 
yuld earn the extra money which the 
Ts are very willing that they should receive. 
‘ution of the problem the workmen seem very 
(t to accept, and we understand that they 
‘submit the matter to arbitration by a Board 
¥ Expert. 


| * 2 = = 


‘Summarised report of the meeting held by 
‘<men last Wednesday, it is said that “‘ the 
pm that,-as in other trades, an increased 
ould be granted without their having to sur- 
= ae which have only been obtained 
ast as the result of hard struggles with the 


ee) 


Obviously this is an argument which 


. 
| 
| 
| 
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could be used with equal force—if it can be said 
to have any force—by the employers, were they 
not fully aware of its inapplicability to the excep- 
tional circumstances in which the war has placed us. 
What the workmen apparently mean is that in the 
past they have fought for shorter hours, and are now 
asked to revert to a longer day; but this view is 
surely fallacious on two points that seem to us to 
be of vital importance. In the first place, the 
shorter working day was conceded without a corre- 
sponding reduction in wages, and this advantage of 
equal money for less work the men would not forfeit 
if they accepted the present offer. They are not 
asked to work longer for the same wages ; they are 
simply required to put in more hours in order to give 
them the opportunity of earning more money at 
the same rate of pay. Secondly, there is no reason 
to imagine that the proposed readjustment is other 
than a temporary expedient devised to meet 
abnormal conditions. An explicit agreement on 
this point could no doubt be secured, but seems 
hardly necessary, seeing that long hours of labour 
are, on the whole, so profitless to the employer that 
he will be doubtless glad enough to take the earliest 
convenient opportunity of reverting to the shorter 
working day, because he knows that energy dwindles 
as the day lengthens. 


= 2 = * 


A point which the workmen are probably disposed 
to regard as a principle is that overtime rates should 
begin at the close of the normal working day to 
which they have been hitherto accustomed. But 
overtime rates have been purposely, and often 
avowedly, made exorbitant with the express object 
of discouraging—one might almost say penalising 
—unnecessary protraction of the working day which 
the workman had wished to curtail rather with the 
object of diminishing unemployment than with the 
desire to enjoy more leisure. Now that surplusage 
of labour hardly comes into the question, Govern- 
ment needs absorbing nearly all the able-bodied men 
who are able and willing to serve their country either 
with the colours or in the manufacture or con- 
veyance of the munitions of war, the case for the 
workmen seems narrowed down to their arbitrary 
refusal to put in a few more hours a week for which 
they would receive a fair equivalent in wages. We 
cannot see that in accepting this solution of the 
difficulty they would be surrendering any advan- 
tages. The sole sacrifice that, mainly or solely in 
their own interests, they are asked to make, is that 
of a little leisure. 


» se we 
* a * % 


Demands by building operatives for increased 
wages are pretty general, but the request seldom 
soars above a penny an hour. In some instances, as 
at Blackburn, the demand is complicated with 
suggestions for revision of rules with respect to 
overtime and ‘‘ walking time.’’ The Blackburn dis- 
pute was referred to the Board of Trade, who have 
appointed Judge Parry as arbitrator. At Sheffield 
a joint conference upon the question of a war bonus 
was remarkable for the conciliatory spirit mani- 
fested on both sides, the employers expressing their 
sympathy with the workmen and regretting the 
impossibility of granting a war bonus. Private 
work in the district, the men were told, is being 
held up to the value of a quarter of a million; and 
the chief outcome of the meeting was a unanimous 
resolution to send a joint deputation to ask the 
corporation to put in hand the public work that is 
understood to be suspended and to grant an extra 
price on contract work. We welcome this joint 
action as a portent of the comparatively bland and 
amicable mood that befits the occasion and that is 
as applicable to London as to Sheffeld. 
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OUR NEW PREMISES. 


ESSRS. TECHNICAL 
JOURNALS, LID., 
proprietors of this 

Journal and other kindred 
publications devoted to 
architecture and_ building, 
found it imperative last year 
to seek larger premises than 


those they occupied in 
Caxton House, Tothill 
Street, Westminster, in 


adequate pro- 
vision might be made to 
cope with the continual 
growth of their undertak- 
ings. Ultimately they ac- 
quired an entire building on 
the opposite side of the 
same street. This building, 
of four storeys, had origi- 
nally been two _ private 
houses dating from the early 
years of the nineteenth 
century. (Tothill Street, it 
may be noted in passing, 
was then quite a select resi- 
dential thoroughfare.) The 
houses had been built on 
dissimilar sites, and about 


order that 


the year 1820 alterations were carried out 
with the object of converting them into one 
building, and at the same time a_shop-front, 


practically as it exists at the present time, was 
added. Later, about forty years ago, further altera- 
tions were made, the yard space at the rear having 
then been built over, and a two-storey printing office 
provided. Until May last year the premises were 
occupied by The Abbey Press, and owing to the 
exigencies of business the floors had been cut in all 
directions to accommodate shafting and gearing for 
the printing machinery ; the premises, moreover, 
had suffered to such an extent that they were in 
some danger of collapse. Consequently, Messrs. 
Richardson and Gill, the architects commissioned 


EDITORS’ ROOM. 


MANAGING DIRECTOR'S 


JOURNAL, MAY. 5, 


1915. 


ROOM. 


to reconstruct the building to meet the requir 
of Messrs. Technical Journals, Ltd., wen 
fronted with a task of considerable difficulty, 
however, they overcame with marked succe 
may be seen from the illustrations in this issue 
The facade displays the refined unobtrusn 
racter of its period—that of the Regency ; tl 
dows, which retain their old thin bars, being | 
in with a delicate moulding, and a well-propo: 
cornice extending across the top, forming an un) 
sky-line, while the treatment of the shop front, 
slight plasters and simple fascia, 1s admin 
keeping with the rest of the design. The 
is stuccoed, now painted a pleasant buff colo 
the woodwork of the shop front is finished mm ) 


grey, with white lette) 
the fascia, the name: 
firm in the panel betw: 
first- and second-floc 
dows being cut in let 
good character. 
There are two ent 
one (on the left) leadi 
the staircase hal 
through that into th 
lishing office at th 
the other leading 1m 
reading room, whicl 
sures 30 ft. by 15 at 
latter shows an inte! 
architectural treatme 
walls have plaster pé! 
which are hung som 
prints of — etching 
Piranesi and Frank | 
wyn, and at the it! 
is an attractive 
surmounted by a ¢ 
convex mirror of th 
Georgian period. The! 
(of which a detail 15) 
on the plate in this 15) 
enriched with an att} 
Greek fret ornamen 
bead-and-roll border 
tables and chairs | 
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g with the general style of the room, to which 
»of richness is given by Persian rugs on the 
glock floor. The convenience of subscribers 
-en studied expressly in providing this room, 
can be used by them not only as a place 

they can consult copies of the firm’s 
ations, but also as a rendezvous for others 
thom they may have business in London, and 
er further convenience ample provision is 
‘or letter-writing. 
n the entrance hall a fine oak staircase leads 
first floor. Here are provided, at the front, 
for the managing director and the advertise- 
manager, the former apartment being of 
mately the same size as and treated simi- 


larly to the reading room below, while at the rear 
is the editors’ room. This is of spacious dimen- 
sions, being no less than 41 ft. by 26 ft. ; it occu- 
pies the position of the “ composing” room of the old 
printing office, a relic of which, in the shape of two 
lattice girders that supported the former skylight, 
had to be retained. These girders, now cased in 
with wood, serve to support the new lantern light. 
This has a flat top covered with asphalt, the lighting 
being through a range of windows extending all 
round the room. 

The oak staircase continues up to the second 
floor, on which staff rooms and lavatories are pro- 
vided, and a subsidiary staircase leads to the top 
floor, where are rooms for typists and_ storage 
rooms. 

The general contractors for the reconstruction 
were Messrs. F. W. Blay and Co. 


loads (bag 


Nos. 27-29, Tothill Street, Westminster. 
These, our new premises, are described above. 
Mausoleum in Park of Chateau de Grandveaux. 


This embodies the tomb of Pierre Vigier. It is 
an interesting little building, both inside and out. 
Ceiling by Marot. 

Marot’s designs for ceilings, shown in the book 
he published at Amsterdam in 1712, are examples of 
that sumptuous manner in which Verrio and Thorn- 
hill rejoiced. It is not a manner for everyday use, 
but in some situations—in theatres especially—its 
dramatic qualities are exactly what is needed. The 
design now shown is certainly a very brilliant com- 
position. 

Composition from St. George's Hall, Liver pool. 

This drawing, by Mr. R. A. Threadgold, of the 
Liverpool School of Architecture, shows the main 
order, the attic cornice and acroterion, a door 
cornice and seat in the east portico, and a fragment 
of the door in the south portico ; all displaying that 
strong character and originality in design which 
characterise the work of Elmes and Cockerell. 


Ground Floor. 


First Floor. 


| 
| Nos. 27-29, TOTHILL STREET, WESTMINSTER: MAIN STAIRCASE. 


NENVIABLE is the task of writing any notice 
of the exhibits at the Royal Academy, but the 
architectural critic has only a single roomful of 
frames around him, and on that account can at least 
take heart as he sees his brother critic wander by 
wearily, for there are a dozen large rooms covered with 
canvases, and the assiduous consideration of so many 
acres of paint will surely strain the strongest eye-ball. 
Yet, even in this little haven in a corner of Burlington 
House are assembled a couple of hundred exhibits, 
of all sorts and sizes, and the critic, while hardened in 
soul against the familiar efforts of dull prosperous 
Fribas, must be ever on the look-out for the fresh 
genius. In dealing with the Academy it has become 
almost a law of the Press either to make a didactic 
selection of two or three exhibits around which the 
critic proceeds to write a homily, or to embark upona 
painstaking consideration of one exhibit after another. 
These two methods I will shun, for the one gives no 
general impression of the Academy, and the other, 
though it saves the expense of buying a catalogue, 
foredooms the reader to ennui. I take refuge instead 
in a personal expression of likes and dislikes. 


= = = * 


There is no doubt that nothing is read with more 
avidity than a downright slating notice; people in 
general enjoy the contemplation of a conflict, whether, 
at one level of society, it is a virulent conversation 
between bargees, or, at another and a higher level, it 
takes the form of a diatribe against artists of the 
palette who, we are assured, would be better engaged 
with paint-pots. But that, too, is a profitless task, 
because where Art is, there is always difference of 
opinion on root principles, and so it is as easy to bring 
up the big guns of the Academy against the_Post- 
Impressionists as it is for the latter to pound the R.A.’s. 
And, to a less degree, the same may be said of the 
Architectural Room. There is no touchstone, acknow- 
ledged throughout the profession, whereby each exhibit 
may be tried; and that being so, I am driven back to 
my likes and dislikes. It is a question regularly asked 
at the beginning of every May, “ What’s the Academy 
like?” to which the answer always is, “Not up to 
much ”; but the exhibits continue to arrive in the same 
steady quantities annually, and there is scarcely an 
architect who is not eager to see his drawings hung ; 
for, whatever may be the case with paintings, this 1s 
the only architectural show of any importance which 1s 
held throughout the year. 

= = = 3 


To me, in looking around the room, there appears a 
too diverse attempt in all manners, though, recalling 
earlier exhibitions in the same place, it is evident that 
the dabbling in home-made styles on which we used 
to pride ourselves is yielding to a far more scholarly 
treatment on classical lines and a desire to achieve 
good taste in a quiet way than to arrest the attention 
with something bizarre and individual. Among the 
drawings I like is that of a South African house by 
Mr. Herbert Baker, shown, as many other designs in 
the room are, by a brilliant perspective by Mr. Walcot. 
It is very restrained in composition, presenting a 
garden front with a simple arcade at ground-floor level 
and projecting wings with shuttered windows and 
delicate balconies. Another good design is that for 
new municipal offices and town hall at Middleton, by 
Mr. Alick G. Horsnell, an illustration of which 
appeared in this Journal some time ago, when the 
competition was held. Mr. Ernest Newton shows a 
heautiful eight-scale drawing of a new bank in 
Lombard Street, the facade of which presents a very 
successful system of fenestration; on the ground floor 
are five arched ovenings, the central one occupied by 
the main entrance doors, while above, between brick 
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pilasters embracing three floors, are window | 
treated with leadwork—after the manner of| 
Newton’s bank at Bromley ; the whole being cro} 
by a good cornice, with an attic bearing a lght I 
trading of excellent design. Another _succé 
scheme is Mr. Dawber’s Lord Wandsworth Instit) 
Hampshire, comprising three low blocks, a centra| 
block with engineering and laboratory building 
either side, all of one storey. 


3 36 %* * 


Hung “on the line” at one end of the roo 
Professor Reilly’s scholarly design for the new S) 
of Architecture at Liverpool; the perspective, | 
ever, is somewhat enigmatic without a plan and s\ 
—things that the Academy do not encourage, 
which would show how a long top-lighted hall of; 
gives occasion for the large amount of unbroken 
space. Mr. Arnold M:tchell, whom we are accusti 
to associate with houses and schools in a modern | 
of Early Georgian, takes us somewhat by surprisi 
his designs for new stations on the Chili and F 
Railway, long low ranges of buildings in the cle 
manner of the voje¢; and the change 1s for the |) 
Various competition designs, of course, have } 
their way into the room, more especially those f) 
new Board of Trade offices, and in looking ag 
Mr. Vincent Harris’s selected design one feels th 
Norman Shaw influence on it—the range © 
chimneys in particular—is not happy 1n its effer 
more successful facade is Mr. Austen Hall's fj 
Metropolitan Water Board’s new offices, of wi 
model, too, is shown, redeeming faults whil 
exaggerated in the acute perspective. 


A prominent exhibit is the drawing of Sir, 
Burnet’s Second Church of Christ Scientist, Ke 
ton. The church itself, a square flat-roofed ma! 
a detached campanile, is a clever piece of desig 
the arcade that extends out from one side of 1 
the street, is far too pompous for the occasio: 
scarcely knows what to do with itself when it co 
the end of the little garden it is intended to & 
and so falls unconvincingly into queer-! 
buttresses. Quite other 1s the new Church ; 
Anselm at Kennington by Messrs. Adshei 
Ramsey, a careful rendering of Italian Rena: 
but the perspective of the interior hardly; 
the impression that one is in South London, 
speaking of churches mention must be made | 
Cecil G. Hare’s fine design for the new cathe! 
San Francisco and Mr. Leonard Stokes’s for t? 
cathedral at Georgetown. Mr. Gilbert Scott s 
design for a new Catholic church at Northfl¢ 
gaunt tower of which is too insistent to be pé 
For the rest, I would say that there are two! 
palaces by S'r Ernest George ; a scheme for the! 
of Coal Harbour, Vancouver, by Mr. Thor 
Mawson, comprising a large round pond, ar} 
are grouped a museum, a stadium, a restatra 
children’s playgrounds; Messrs. Adams and is 
perspective of the new Royal Infirmary at Bns) 
Mr. Joass’s of the new restaurant at the Zoo; 
studied and scholarly competition design for 
siildhall and municipal offices at Devonport - 
William Haywood; a strong perspective of t | 
entrance to new Government buildings m 
Park, Cardiff, by Mr. R. J. Allison ; and a mod 
entrance gateway at Long Sutton by Mr R 
Blomfield: all of which serve as a tonic to ©! 
the éffect of a large dose of hybrid classical | 
for business premises. and designs for country. 
which are marvels of tile-hanging, half-timb} 
pantiles. Up) 


a 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


; isclaim all responsibility for the statements made of opinsons 
vy Ee capendents, he are asked to be brief, and to wrile on ene sede 


| the paper. Every communication must bear the name and address of 


the sender. 


The Government and the RI.B.A. 

ve Editors of THE ARCHITECTS’ AND BUILDERS’ 
| JOURNAL. 
1: —The opening paragraphs of the Editorial in 
issue of April 21 display such an utter failure 
/ preciate the present Situation, and the proper 
ide under the exceptional circumstance of the 
ent, that I feel bound to enter a protest against 
ews there expressed. ; 
snot my intention to defend other bodies whom 
‘riticise, but the attack on what is described as 
inveterate lethargy ”’ of the R.I.B.A. demands 
phatic refutation. 
fe facts of the case are clearly stated in the 
ving paragraph from the Local Government 
| Circular: 

| “At the outset of the war there was 
in to fear that unemployment might be wide- 
‘d. The Government Committee on the Pre- 
on and Relief of Distress suggested to local 
frities that they should have in readiness 
nes for new works and buildings which could 
{ mto operation in case serious unemployment 
‘i arise. Local authorities have in general 
aded to this suggestion, and in most cases 
Schemes are ready or in an advanced stage of 
ration. Happily, however, after the first few 
4, the trade of the country recovered from its 
‘ation, and the enlistment of large numbers 
in and the execution of war contracts have in 
districts converted the problem to be faced 
one of unemployment to one of shortage of 
'. In these circumstances an opposite policy 
icated, and it becomes necessary to avoid the 
non of all new works, except such as are of 
ng necessity either for reasons of public health 
account of war requirements.”’ 

document from which this quotation is made 
vonsidered by the R.I.B.A. Council and the 
ents made therein were confirmed from inde- 
at sources. It was therefore evident that 
ler hardly such a course would bear on the 
‘sions connected with building, it would be, if 
teasonable, at least highly unpatriotic to 
‘kon any action running counter to the 
al requirements that labour should be, as far 
sible, devoted to war needs. 

tarchitects will be seriously hit by the present 
‘on of affairs is undeniable, but the remedy is 
be found in an attempt to combat a course of 
which appears to have the strongest possible 
ation. The Government has appointed a 
Commission to enquire into claims made by 
Who have suffered loss through these special 
‘“asures, and has also met the application of 
chitects’ War Committee (in conjunction with 
nodies) very favourably, by agreeing to make 
t to professional men who can take up em- 
nt on such branches of civic Survey work as 
* Suited to their training and capacities. 
| shows that our rulers appreciate the difficul- 
the situation, and it would ill become us to 
/ur professional needs the basis for an attack 
/urse of action which did not, as your Editorial 
ts, emanate from “ Civil Departments run on 
| tein,”’ but which forms a part of the whole 
‘ment policy. 

| H. V. LANCHESTER, F.R.I.B.A. 


| Lanchester proves rather too much, and the 
cL of his letter is to confirm rather than to 


Our view of the situation. We should be the 


last to advocate any course that would run counter 
to national requirements, and our pages bear 
witness that we have been always ready and willing 
to give both the Government and the R.I.B.A. full 
credit for their good work. Nevertheless, we must 
hold that there are occasions when patriotism is 
better served by frank yet sympathetic criticism 
than by meek acquiescence. It is in this spirit, and 
none other, that our observations of April 21 are to 
be construed, and that we now add our opinion that 
Mr. Lanchester’s “ protest” is in effect a confession of 
weakness——Eps. A. AND B.J.] 


Comparative Strengths of Filler Floors. 
Lo the Editors of THE ARCHITECTS’ AND BUILDERS’ 
JOURNAL. 

SIRS,—An article on the comparative strengths of 
R.S.J. “‘filler’’ floors and naked steel joists 
appeared in your issue dated March 31. It is a 
pity that the author did not push his inquiry a little 
further. The author shows in the example which 
he has selected that the filler floor has an increased 
moment of resistance of about 19 per cent. beyond 
that of the naked joist floor. 

Now, assuming, in the example given, a super- 
load of 100 Ib. per square foot, and also in the case 
of the naked joist floor the usual timber joists, the 
bending moment of the filler floor will be found to 
be about 50 per cent. greater than that of the other 
type of floor. 


DE SILVA. 


Lhe Cottage Committee’ s Report. 
Lo the Editors of THE ARCHITECTS’ AND BUILDERS’ 
JOURNAL. 

SIRS,—I was glad to read the article in your 1ssue 
of March 31st last dealing with the report of the 
Committee appointed by the Board of Agriculture 
and Fisheries on Rural Cottages. It may be of inte- 
rest to you to know my experience in this matter. 

Nearly a year ago I was asked if a certain plan of 
mine might be published in the report, and after 
Some correspondence I agreed. I heard nothing 
further about the matter until I received a copy of 
the report, and I was then amazed to see that tin. 
scale sheets of my plan were offered for saleratia 
shilling each and specification at td. without my 
knowledge or consent. j 

This, as you say, is an entirely different matter 
from publishing a few plans to illustrate a report, 
the purpose for which my plans were to be used. 


COURTENAY M. CRICKMER. 


[It may be useful to note that this letter was 
received before Mr. Laurence Weaver’s letter in last 
week’s issue had appeared. We need hardly say 
that we are in full sympathy with Mr. Crickmer’s 
point of view.—Eps. A. AND Bole] 


Lhe “‘ Journal’? and its Imitators. 
Io the Editors of THE ARCHITECTS’ AND BUILDERS’ 
JOURNAL. 

SIRS,—May I congratulate you on the excellent 
tone and format of the A. AND B.]J., also the quality 
of your loose plates ? 

I notice that you now have imitators in a contem- 
porary journal, which testifies to the value of your 
enterprise. 

W. CYRIL COcKING: 


[This note, and the remarks by ‘‘ Ubique ”’ on 
the same subject in last week’s issue, were written 
independently the one of the other, neither contri- 
butor having seen the other’s communication.— 


Eps. A. AND B.]J.] 


De FARE ce eh 
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PRACTICAL POINTS IN COTTAGE CONSTRUCTION.* 


Foundations. 
HE first cost in building cottages is 
that of the foundations, and here a 
considerable saving may be sometimes 
effected. A layer of concrete over the 
entire area is always considered necessary 
to prevent damp ground-air from rising, 
and is often compulsory. If the loose 
earth or natural soil, which is sure 
to contain some form of plant growth, 
is t¢emoved for a few inches in 
depth, and dry, coarse rubble is depo- 
sited in its place and rammed, and four 
to five inches of cement concrete 1-5 is laid 
thereon and well beaten and, if the subsoil 
is not of the best, a few 4-in. reinforcing 
rods are embedded therein, no better 
foundation is necessary. The concrete 
must be of a softish character—coke- 
breeze, boiler ashes, or crushed soft brick 
débris, for instance. This is not a new 
idea; the raft foundation, as it is called, 
has been adopted in practice for many 
years. If ever the raft subsides somewhat, 
it does so uniformly, and no cracks in 

walls or partitions result. 

The raft foundation provides a base to 
which floor-boards can be nailed for living- 
rooms, and for granolithic paving for the 
remaining portions. This method makes 
a floor that is vermin-proof, fireproof, and 
rot-proof, and surely that is better than an 
expensive wood joisted floor on sleeper 
walls, which is neither. But linoleum 
must not be laid on floors of this kind—it 
will quickly cause dry rot in the boards. 
The concrete must be dry before the boards 
are nailed thereto, and as a rule there is 
ample time for this while the building iS 
in progress. The Departmental Com- 
mittee say a layer of bituminous material 
between boards and concrete is necessary. 
It may be so where the subsoil is a bog, 
but I have never known a case where it 
has been necessary, nor have I ever had a 
failure so far as I know, and I believe I 
was the first to adopt the system twenty- 
five years since. I have heard of failures, 
and on enquiry found that the concrete 
had only been laid a week or two instead 
of the necessary month or two. 


Walls. 

Walls form the largest and costliest 
factor in cottage building, and have been 
the subject of much disputation. Many 
kinds, other than those we are familiar 
with, have been suggested or patented 
within the last thirty years. They consist 
chiefly of wood framing, to which concrete 
or composition slabs are fixed. 

I built some cottages at one time of light 
steel standards to which small iron bars 
were attached, and expanded steel lathing 
fixed thereto on both sides and plastered. 
‘There was not much difference in cost be- 
tween these walls and ordinary 9-in. brick 
walls—about 10 per cent. less—but the 
weight was only to per cent. of brick wall- 
ing, and the walls were always dry. The 
difficulty was, and is, that a man used to 
fixing metal lathing is required, and for 
remote districts this is a disadvantage. 
Developments in this direction seem pos- 
sible. So far as I know, the only materials 
for walls in common use now are bricks, 
concrete, stone, and timber. No one 
would think of using galvanised iron, and 
the saving in cost would be but little. 


* Extracts from a paper read before the Society of 
Estates Clerks of Works. The introductory portion 
of this paper was given, under the title ‘‘ Some Salient 
Factors of the Cottage Problem,” in our issue of 
March 10, page 114. 


BY THOMAS POTTER. 


Measuring Walls. 

In connection with the measuring of and 
estimating for cottage walls it would be 
much simpler—more especiallv for com- 
parisons of cost—to adopt the superficial 
yard as the standard, instead of the com- 
plicated calculations necessary with the 
standard rod, cubic yard, and other local 
forms. Brick walls 9 in. thick—or 11-in. 
with a 2-in. cavity—take 100 bricks per 
superficial yard, and if they can be; ‘de- 
livered at, say, 30s. per thousand, lime 12s. 
per cubic yard, sand 4s. per yard, and 
labour and scaffolding 65s. per standard 
rod, the prime cost works out at about 
5s. 2d. per superficial yard. 

Stone Walls. 

The cost of stone walls is more difficult 
to get at; the stone may be hard to work 
or the reverse, cartage may be a large item 
or stone may be obtainable on the spot. It 
rarely works out at the cost of brickwork. 
Owing to the unavoidable thickness of 
stone walls, the cubic capacity of a build- 
ing is increased to obtain the necessary in- 
side accommodation. If they are 17 in. 
thick there is a loss of 6 in. compared with 
t1-in. brick walls, which at 4d. per foot 
cube amounts to 1s. 6d. per superficial 
yard of walling. 

Concrete Walls. 

Concrete for walls of cottages is not so 
popular as it was thought at one time it 
would become, and for various reasons, 
whether built with cast blocks or mono- 
lithic. The latter is where the material is 
poured into moulds or frames of a tem- 
porary nature and made of wood. Both 
block and monolithic walls are easier of 
construction and cost less where there are 
fewer breaks and a lesser number of doors 
and windows than cottages require—as, 
for instance, farm buildings and others of 
a similar class. 

As all window and door frames have to 
be built in and with cottages, these open- 
ings lessen the measurable area of the 
walls considerably, but increase the labour. 
It is not unusual in an estimate to include 
all openings in the suverficial area of the 
walls, to compensate for the trouble and 
cost of fixing window and door frames. 
This applies to both block and monolithic 
construction, and as a result comparisons 
of cost are often in favour of brick or stone. 

The cost of the timber and fixing and 
striking of wood forms for monolithic walls 
is considerable, and it can only be lessened 
if a number of similar or dissimilar build- 
ings are required in the same neighbour- 
hood, so that they may be used over and 
over again. Practically, it does not pay to 
build a pair of cottages with concrete walls 
unless there are others to follow or some 
other buildings to erect near at hand, and 
a capable and trustworthy carpenter fore- 

man, who must be always on the job. is 
available. Concrete construction must be 
made a business of, if it is to be satisfac- 
tory in every way. It has its advantages, 
however. Seven inches thick is ample for 
cottage walls, which are dry internally and 
of enormous strength, so much so that it 
often costs less to build a concrete wall 
than to remove it. Two to three davs for 
a labourer to cut a doorway through a 9-in. 
wall with steel chisels and hammer is 
about the average in my experience. 

Other advantages are that materials are 
to be found in almost anv neighbourhood 
—even where their presence would seem to 
be very unlikely. I built a pair of two- 
storey cottages more than twenty years 


since, and, for want of anything else 
able, with concrete made of soft chal 
on the site and with concrete be 
floors. They are perfectly dry, and < 
have been. | 

Wood Walls. | 

Wood framing, weather-boarded | 
outside and lathed and plastered ; 
inside, has been advocated for ¢ 
walls. Foreign timber is becoming. 
and worse in character and higher in 
and some of the commoner qualitix 
sess the elements of dry rot why 
ported; in fact, dry rot is becom! 
epidemic, and once it attacks woo 
building, there is no telling to wh 
tent it will spread. Walls of this k 
quire a brick or concrete base abc 
natural ground. Building with soun 
of good quality, the cost at the prese 
would be about 3s. to 3s. 6d. per sup 
yard, with the brick or concrete | 
add. Then there is the cost of pei 
painting or tarring, inside lathing 
a brick or concrete wall does not 
danger from fire and dry rot, extra 
insurance, the difficulty of selling, 
taining loans on mortgage, and the 
of providing a harbour for rats, mi 
other pests. 

Roughly, the superficial area of tl 
of a pair of cottages is 240 yards. ani 
difference in first cost between b 
concrete walls and wood walls is 1) 
yard, the total saving in first cos! 
be 240 X 1s. 6d. = £18, or £9 a} 
but the probability. is it would be; 
average, considerably less. So far 
experience goes, there are no 1 
known at present for agricultural la 
cottage walls, all points considere; 
suitable than bricks or concrete. | 
are never likely to cost much less) 
present, and any cheapening in wal. 
to the option of concrete in some | 
other, and this might result if the| 
matter was thoroughly gone 4n 
systematic way and at some cost. | 
sent the high price of cement is agi 
use of concrete, but this conditio 
likely to be permanent. 


Partitions. 

Inside partitions of cottages s] 
possible, be solid. All hollow pi 
cottages should be avoided; on 
knows what may find its way the 
only exception is hollow brick v 
ternally. 
Concrete slabs, 2} in. thick, | 
ground floor, are of ample str 
carry the wood floors above, and | 
do very well for the upper floors 
should be made of coke-bi 
procurable, owing to its light: 
which door jambs and _ othe 
work can be nailed without | 
in wood bricks or using woc 
The prime cost is about IS. 
2s. a superficial yard for making} 
to ad. for fixing, which compare) 
ably with half brick walls costing 
3s. 6d. a yard, and in addition t 
saving in space. They are easily} 
wood moulds, and can be finishe 
enough to render plastering Un 
where economy must be practise’ 
stud partitions, lathed and plast) 
the worst features in a cottage- 
easily damaged, dangerous in Ca! 
and afford a retreat for domestic 


Roof Coverings. | 
For roof coverings slates and | 
their own as arule. There are t 


‘ted materials, and many kinds of 
soverings, but unless there is 
- of at least twenty years’ wear and 
. of maintenance cost, it is doubt- 
ther any great saving can be 
' Cost of maintenance is an im- 
feature in labourers’ cottages 
iave to be let at other than an 
icerent. 
Concrete Roof. 

onerete roofs have been suggested 
4 for years past, and if they could 
ql on indefinite ly to keep out water 
being asphalted, roofs of this 
‘r would cost less than wood and 

tiles. There is testimony that 
ave remained sound for several 
n the other hand, they have failed 
* cases, and eventually had to be 
d. The cause is this: Concrete, 
other building materials, expands 
racts with change of temperature, 

is estimated to be an eighth of 
|in every 30 ft. for a variation of 
‘es of temperature. But this can 
olled to a great extent by inserting 
-m of reinforcement therein which, 
ss exposed to climatic changes, is 
‘ted so readily, and this prevents in 
the effects of temperature changes 
onerete. But temperature changes 
rolled in another way—by super- 
% heavy loads on the concrete. ‘Io 
2 my meaning, concrete walls of 
3 seldom give evidence of change of 
‘ure by reason of the heavy load 
and roofs which they support, and 
0, it is usually near the top, where 


is least. This is proved in the 
enclosure and other walls of 
> height carrying no load. Tem- 


cracks invariably commence at 
and die away before reaching the 
owing to being controlled bv the 
fthe upper portion. The cause of 
sled me for a long time. Conercte 
t being loaded, or only to a small 
wre practically slabs of concrete un- 
d by any—or but little—super- 
nt load, and in addition are more 
to climatic changes than walls. 
mcement saves the roof from 
sulting from temperature changes 
: time, “but ev entually the constant 
aving a weakening influence, 
sue, perhaps not for some years, 
ing will ever prevent these cracks 
ening and closing with climatic 

Evidence given before the De- 
tal Committee was to this effect, 
remedy stated was to tar and sand 
, A common practice, the effect of 
owever, lasts only a limited time. 
n flat slabs of a similar character, 
in footpaths, paving, etc., are to 
everywhere. If there is one thing 
1eeded in a cottage, it is that the 
made watertight, and no liberties 
2 taken in this direction. 


Skirtings. 

1gs in cottages should be of cement 
wants painting, cement does not. 
apt to get dry rot, and mice easily 
ugh it. The onlv objection I ever 
cement skirting is that it is liable 

amaged and come away from the 
his is not my experience. But 
cement angle fillets, about 13 in. 
nd chamfered, do quite as weil as 
', the only object of which is to 
rhe plastering from damage by 
id table legs. This is another 
ie; Wi here cement slab par- 
‘€ used—which are practically un- 
ble—both skirting and fillets can 
bode, provided they are not 


| 
| 
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Doors. 
What are known as 6 ft. 6 in. by 2 ft. 
6 in. by 14 in. square panel doors are the 
best for internal purposes. ‘They are less 


subject to warp, twist, and shrink than 
ledge doors, and cost but little if any more. 


Cupboards. 
A small cupboard in an angle in each 
bedroom is an advantage. 


Dresser. 

A small dresser with drawers and shelves 
over, a dwarf cupboard, if means permit, 
and a fall-down table against the window 
in the living room are all well worth their 
small cost. The fall-down table is ex- 
tremely useful for many purposes, and 
affords the housewife, when employed 
thereat, an opportunity of seeing the bright 
side of things through the window. 


Shelving. 

Sufficient shelving is necessary in the 
scullery and larder, and a peg rail with 
school board hooks in the lobby and also in 
the scullery. If these are not provided 
the doors will be utilised by driving nails 


therein for hanging coats and cloaks 
thereto. 
Larder. 


In planning, the larder door should nct 
be in the scullery or living room, as is 
almost invariably the case, but in the 
lobby. Soft foods, such as butter and 
cheese, and milk, rapidly absorb impure 
gases generated where food is cooked; 
perhaps washing is performed and the 
rooms are occupied for hours at a time Ly 
the family with all doors closed. A towel 
roller on the back door and blind rollers or 
curtain rods to the windows are essential. 


Windows. 

Windows may be the ordinary sash er 
casements. My experience of cottages 
with windows of each kind is that case- 
ments are more draughty, more difficult for 
keeping out drifting rain, and more readily 
damaged, and children are apt to sustain 
injury through the casements, when open 
and left unfastened, being blown to by a 
sudden gust when their hands are resling 
on the sills 

At Braintree lately the council built some 
cottages with casement windows and, 
being unable to let them, sought the cause 
from various women who were wanting 
cottages. The reason given was they did 
not like casements. <A lady some time 
since spent some months in inspecting the 
cottages and ascertaining the views of the 
tenants in connection ther ewith in numer- 
ous villages in the eastern counties, and 
invariably she was told they preferred 
sashes. 

Sink. 

A sink in the scullery should be fixed on 
iron brackets. If supported by brick piers 
the resulting corners and angles hold dirt 
and dust, and between the piers is a con- 
veniently hidden place for the slop pail, 
house flannels, scrubbing brushes, etc. 
Iron brackets expose these to view, and a 
better place is as a result found elsewhere. 
Canadian latches are suitable for all in- 
side doors. Cement jambs and frieze and 
wood mantel to the living room, and cast- 
iron grate and mantel in one niece for bed- 
rooms; the latter should be of the cheapest 
description, as they are rarely used, except 
in cases of sickness. 


Ventilation. 

The plea that fireplaces are wanted for 
ventilation is negatived in my experience 
by the fact that bags of straw are often 
pushed up the flues to prevent down- 
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draught. So with ventilators, whether in 
walls or ceilings—I never saw one yet but 


what was covered with paper. 


Chimney. 

If the chimney stack is arranged to serve 
all the fireplaces of a pair of cottages, 
brickwork is saved and the chimneys are 
less liable to smoke than if in outside walls. 


Drains. 

Drainage is entirely a matter of circum- 
stance ; probably the best arrangement 1s 
for a large bucket to be placed outside 
and under the sink outlet pipe, to be 
emptied over the garden when full. 
Hidden drains to a labourer’s cottage— 
except there is a main sewer—are always 
a trouble and a nuisance, but rural by- 
laws, if any, must be respected. 


Bungalow. 

The bungalow form of cottage is finding 
a good deal of favour in some parts, and 
possesses many advantages over the two- 
storey cottage. It costs no more, usually 
somewhat less. To the housewife its ad- 
vantages are that there are no stairs to 
scrub and for children to fall down, and 
as, according to Dr. Vivian Poore, the 
labour of raising the body vertically is. 
twenty times that of walking on the level, 
each time she goes upstairs she has ex- 
pended as much strength as would be 
necessary in a straight “walk of 180 ft. 
There being no wood joisted floors and no 
wood partitions, there is less danger from 
fire and dry rot. 


Conclusion. 


Mr. Runciman’s scheme for the Govern- 
ment not only to supply plans for cottages. 
but to become builders, merchants, and 
supply the materials, is open to criticism. 
According to Mr. Chiozza Money, M.P., 
builders’ merchants and manufacturers. 
make a profit of 30 to 4o per cent. on the 
materials they supply—news which will 
cause some of that class to open their eyes 

As a matter of fact the _ principal 
materials—bricks, stone, tiles, sand, and 
i are local products, and to those who: 
can pay prompt cash are obtainable at 
prices which leave but a moderate profit 
and which are, as a rule, purchased direct 
from the manufacturers without the 
middleman’s profits. How the Govern- 
ment can supply them for less, establish- 
ment expenses included, if the business is 
to be run on commercial lines, seems some- 
what of a puzzle. 

The windows, doors, and other joinery, 
and the ironmongery, seem to be about the 
only things in which a profit could be made- 
by buying wholesale. The joinery of a 
pair of cottages, including ironmongery, 
costs about £38, and washing boilers, 
baths, ranges, bedroom grates and mantels, 
e.c. fittings, sinks, etc., £20, altogether 
£29 per cottage. At present cutting prices 
it is doubtful whether the Government 
could compete in cost with merchants who 
deal in those classes of goods—when car- 
riage and establishment exnenses, as with 
every other business, are taken into con- 
sideration. 

Foreign timber merchants say that their 
business is cut so fine now owing to com- 
petition that prices are at the lowest. It 
is not probable that it would answer the 
Government’s purpose to import timber 
and establish timber depdéts in various 
parts of the country, only for the purpose 
of supplying it for cottages and small hold- 
ings, and if from one depot, the carriage 
to remote parts of the country would pro- 
bably make it cost more than timber im- 
porters can supply it at with no middle- 
man’s profit to deal with and with, im 
many cases, less carriage to pay. 


—— 


So 


- 
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HAC HWE VUSGV NC INE POMS 


Action Against Builder and Decorator for 
Alleged Negligence. 
Fennings v. Beaton. 
April 13. King’s Bench Division. Before Mr. Justice 
Atkin, : 

This was an action by Mrs. Jennings, a 
lady residing at Carlisle Mansions, Vic- 
toria Street, against the defendant, a 
builder and decorator, carrying on busi- 
ness in Pimlico for damages for alleged 


negligence. 


Mr. Rayner Goddard, for the plaintiff, 
said his client claimed damages from tne 
defendant by reason of the injury caused 
to certain of her property through a large 
picture, which the defendant had con- 
tracted to hang for her at her flat, falling. 
Plaintiff's allegation was that the picture 
in question had been negligently hung by 
the defendant or his workmen, thus caus- 
ing the damage complained of. Plaintiff, 
who was a widow, had lived all her life in 
Paris, and in October, 1913, she, with her 
husband, a doctor, who had practised in 
Paris, came to reside in London and took 
a flat in Carlisle Mansions, Victoria 
Street. Plaintiff then engaged the defen- 
dant to do, among other things, the hang- 
ing of pictures upon the walls. This work 
the defendant, by his workmen, did on 
October 30 and 31, and November 2, 1913 
When the plaintiff ae away in Scotland 
in the following July a large picture, which 
the defendant’s men had hung i in the draw- 
ing-room, fell, smashing a marble-top 
table and some china and doing damage, 
as the plaintiff alleged, to the extent of 
£45. 

Evidence having been called in support 
of the plaintiff’s case, 

Mr. Fraser, on behalf of the defendants, 
contended that the damage was too remote, 
that the defendant had not in the circum- 
stances been guilty of negligence, and 
that the action did not lie. 

In the result his lordship gave judgment 
for the plaintiff for £31 ros. damages and 
the costs of the action. 


Strand Widening : Claim to a Party Wall. 


Appenrodt v. London County Council. 


April 1s. Court of Appeal. Before the Master of the 

Rolls. 

This was an appeal by the plaintiff from 
a judgment of Mr. Justice Eve, in the 
Chancery Division (see our issue of 
December. 5, (1913). 

In the Court below the plaintiff asked 
for a declaration against the Council that 
the east or flank wall, being the external 
wall of 75, Strand, commonly known as 
the Adelphi Stores, was his property, that 
such wall was not, and never was, a party 
wall, and that the defendant had no estate 
or interest in such wall, and, further, that 
in pursuance of an agreement between 
the parties the plaintiff was discharged 
from all obligation thereunder, and he 
sought a declaration that he was entitled 
to certain windows. Defendants contended 
that as tenants in common they were en- 
titled to an undivided moiety of the wall 
projecting alongside the Hotel Cecil, or 
the major part of it. Mr. Tustice Eve 
came to the conclusion that the plaintitr 
had failed to make out his case, that he 
was still the owner of the wall, or that the 
defendants had no estate or interest in it. 
His lordship accordingly refused to make 
the declaration claimed and from that 
decision plaintiff now appealed. 

Mr. P. O. Lawrence, K.C., Mr..Clayton, 
K.C., and Mr. Repton appeared in 

ipport of the appeal, and Mr. Maugham, 


K.C., and Mr. Attwater for the respon- 
dents. 

After hearing the arguments of counsel, 
the Court allowed the appeal, and held 
that the wall in question was the property 
of the appellant and that the Council had 
not, in the circumstances, and upon the 
evidence, any easement in or right of sup- 
port from that wall. 

Appeal allowed, with costs. 


Light and Air Dispute. 
Swabey v. Roverts. 
Chancery Division. Before Mr. Justice Eve. 


This was an action by the Misses E. and 
A. Swabey, of Louth, Lincs, against Mr. 
E. E. Roberts, also of Louth, for a man- 
datory injunction restraining him from in- 
terfering with the ancient lights of 63 and 
65, Eastgate, Louth. The plaintiffs were 
the freeholders and occupiers of No. 63 
and the freeholders of No. 65, where Mr. 
G. Swabey resides. 

Mr. Clayton, K.C., and Mr. D. Pollock 
appeared for the plaintiffs, and Mr. H. 
Cozens-Hardy, K.C., and Mr. Wood for 
the defendant. 

Plaintiffs’ case was that in December, 
1913, defendant purchased a piece of land 
bounded on one side by No. 65, and pro- 
ceeded to pull down the old buildings on 
it in order to build a picture theatre, which 
the plaintiffs alleged would seriously inter- 
fere with the light of the courtyard and 
windows of both houses. Plaintiffs gave 
him notice that if he went on with the 
building of the theatre according to the 
prep yared plans they would take “proceed- 
ings against him. In April, 1o14, 
he. began building and he put up a wall 
extending the whole length of No. 65, 
which was now 22 ft. 8 in. high. Prior to 
that the plaintiff’s rooms were well lighted, 
but now the hght was substantially inter- 
fered with and damaged. 

Evidence for the plaintiffs was given by 
Sir William A. Gelder, M.P., F. R. B.A 
FS.) Yor sai Marae. ‘E. Bentl ley, 
F.R.LB.A., of Grimsby and Louth, and 
Mr. F. W. Reggall, auctioneer and estate 
agent, of Louth and Brigg. 

Defendant’s case was that his plans for 
the theatre were inspected by the plain- 
tiffs’ solicitors weeks before he began to 
build, and they knew that a high wall 
was to be built. He did not admit that 
before the wall was erected the rooms were 
bright and well lighted or that the wall 
obstructed any light at all. The plaintiffs 
had not suffered any damage, and even if 
they had any cause of action they had by 
acquiescence disentitled themselves to an 
injunction. 

The witnesses for the defence were Mr. 
W. R. Gleave, A.R.I.B.A., surveyor and 
architect, St. Peter’s Walk, Nottingham, 
Major R. H. Fowler, F.R.J.B.A., architect 
and surveyor, of Louth, and Mr. Herbert 
Thompson, builder and contractor, of 
Louth. 

Judgment was given for the plaintiffs for 
#120 damages, but his lordship declined to 
grant an iniunction, as it appeared to him 
that the plaintiffs knew for a long time the 
defendants intention to build the wall. 

taintiffs were awarded the general costs 
of the action. 

ae action was tried on March 4, and as 
it establishes no new conclusion, we have 
hitherto hesitated to give space to it; but 
on reconsideration we think that the point 
mentioned by the judge as to the 
plaintiffs knowledge of the defendant’s in- 
tention to build the wall, and the conse- 
cauent refusal to grant an injunction, is of 
sufficient importance to be placed on 


record, -E ps. ,AssAND. GB: fc] 


COMPETITIONS, 


School, Rosyth. 

In the competition for an elk 
school to be built at Rosyth for ; 
fermline School Board, the 
awards have been made : ML, 
Motion ; 2, Mr. James T. Scobie 
and 4, Mr. Scobie and Mr. Day 
ridge—all of Dunfermline. Mr, } 
to superintend as architect the bu 
the new school, which is not to } 
immediately, and the other cor 
named take premiums of £20, , J 
£5. The schoot will comprise 
classrooms and accommodate 
children. Mr. Motion’s estimat 
cost 1s £16,181. 

Tuberculosis Hospital, Sout 

In this competition, seventeen 
designs were submitted, and the { 
awards are announced: 1, Mi 
Brockbank, Southend: 2, Mr ™ 
Manchester; 3, Mr. J. J. (Gime 
chester. The | author of the desig 


first is to be appointed the archite 
building. 


LIST OF COMPETITIONS 


May 10. — HOUSING, WHITEE 
Corporation invite designs for la 
site and erection of houses. A’ 
design placed first to be empl 
architect, or otherwise to rec 
guineas premium; second p 
20 guineas ; third, 10 guineas. C¢ 
(£2 2s., returnable), The Borou 
veyor, Town Hall. Whitehaven | 

May 31.—-LAYING-OUT GROU 
UNIVERSITY OF WESTERN AUST 
Designs are invited for the layir 
the grounds at Crawley, Perth, 
Australia. Premiums, first, 100 | 
second 25 guineas. Drawing 
reach the Registrar, University ( 
not later than May 31. Docume 
ing to the competition may be se 
offices of the Agent-General for 
Australia, Savoy House, Stranc 
For particulars see our issue of 
Day X1ve 

No DATE. — MUNICIPAL §BU 
STEPNEY.—Designs are invited by} 
Borough Council for new 4S 
buildings. Particulars from Mr 
Clarke, Town Clerk, 15, Great Al 
Whitechapel, E. 

No DaTE.—SMALL HOSPITAL 
HAVEN.—Designs are invited by ! 
Joint Hospital Committee for 
hospital. Apply Mr. E. Baya 
Union Hall, Whitehaven. 

No DatTre.—CoTtaGEs, CHE 
Designs for cottages on the Bron) 
Estate, Cheshire, are invited by! 
Lever Brothers. Particulars of | 
premiums offered were given im : 
of March 117, p.) xia 


ES 


“AN INTERESTING ROC 


In the article on this ‘Sul 
page 201 of last week’s issue, | 
sentence should read: “The acc 
ing illustrations show a very 1D) 
roof over a garage vard at H@ 
which has been designed and eri 
the London County “Motor Co., t 
Messrs. Croggon and Co., Ltd.j 
230, Upper Thames Street, Londo, 
The omission of Messrs. Croggo’ 
was, of course, quite unintentio 
was, in fact, the result of one of 
accidents that must occasionally > 
the best regulated printing offices 
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NG UNUSUAL FLOORING 
CONDITIONS. 


vide more than 200 ner cent. addi- 
obr space for a rapidly growing 
so as to give as rapid possession 
le and yet not interfere with their 
business, was one of the problems 
olved in the new sixteen-storey 
s of the National Cloak and Suit 
y, in New York. 
wwners found that it was worth a 
al to have as few columns as pos- 
these buildings, on account of the 
ef machinery required for distri- 
yders and the need for better Nght 
re usable floor space. 
girders in this building are all 
d to set east and west, with no 
north and south between interior 
By means of this design the 
r header runs north and south at 
t wall of the building, and the 
lines run continuously across the 
-near the ceiling without having 
any girders, as is so often neces- 
loft building design. These 
are all made up of a pair of 28-in. 
, and the floorbeams are all 12-in. 
except for the first floor and roof. 
teel framing throughout is typical 
lass of building and consists prin- 
‘of Bethlehem rolled sections for 
; and floorbeams, designed for a 
lof 120 lb. per sq. ft. on the floors. 
choice of floor construction was 
at after great deliberation, involv- 
discussion of costs and adaptability 
at-ceiling cinder-concrete arch, the 
ile arch, and the beamed ceiling of 
oncrete. The least expensive 
ave been the cinder-concrete ftoor 
beamed ceiling. However, it was 
\ecessary to adopt the flat-ceiling 
‘tion, owing to changes continu- 
ng made in the arrangement of 
ick, machinery, etc., for which the 
al cost of extensions and altera- 
the electrical, sprinkler, and ven- 
systems might be very large. The 
wmying figure shows the alternative 
for hollow-tile and flat-ceiling 
oncrete construction, and it may 
[that the former is 32 lb. per sq. ft. 
Considering the relative costs of 
qw-tile and cinder-concrete arches, 
) the additional load on the steel 
0 bottom-construction  cinder- 
4, the question was decided in 
f hollow tile. 
loor construction is somewhat un- 
m that the flooring is 1% in. 
n maple, and also in the method 
ng a bearing for the sleepers on 
der-concrete by means of metal 
The flooring, of which there were 
ft. b.m., was very difficult to get, 
this thickness has seldom _ been 
fore. The company which finally 
to execute the contract had so 
ifficulties that it resolved never to 
mother order of this kind. 
liagram shows the floor construc- 
ly with the exception of the bear- 
ds. Twelve inches apart on the 
Of all sleeners flat metal strips 


uck by 2 in. wide by 6 in. long 


were nailed in order to give additional 
bearing on the cinder-concrete. The top 
of all cinder-concrete was level with the 
top of the sleepers, and the top surface 
received a coat of water-proofing com- 
pound. The flooring was damp-proofed 
very carefully and allowed to dry 
thoroughly before laying. Mr. I. E. 
Detmars was the architect and Messrs. 
Weinkopf and Burroughs were the consult- 
ing engineers for the steelwork, the 
contractors being the Bing and Bing Con- 
struction Company, of New York. 


SOCIETIES AND _ INSTITUTIONS. 


Design and Construction of Industrial 
Buildings. 

At an ordinary meeting of the R.I.B.A. 
on April 19 Mr. Segar Owen, F.R.I.B.A., 
read a paper on “The Design and 
Construction of Buildings for Industrial 
Purposes.” He said the factory architect 
was offered many great problems, and only 
in the case of prohibition through cost was 
he ever supposed to be confronted with the 
impossible. The middle of the nineteenth 
century saw the greatest activity in factory 
undertakings, and produced buildings of 
a dull, uninteresting, but of a solid and 
heavy type. These were as a rule con- 
structed of local material, and in none of 
them did it appear as though any great 
thought had been expended on the conve- 
nience of employees. What a change 
between these factories and those erected 
during the last twenty to thirty years! 
These modern factories were bright, open, 
thoroughly ventilated, and with adminis- 
trative conveniences which added materi- 
ally to the well-being of the employees. 

The most marked change between the 
early factories of the nineteenth century 
and the present time is not, however, only 
due to the better housing of the employees, 
but to an entirely different mode of con- 
struction and material employed in the 
buildings themselves. The older factories 
were of small spans as regards covered 
area, with wooden roof principals and floor 
beams, and with more or less adequate 
fire-escape arrangements. Timber was the 
usual and practically the only material to 
bridge large spans ; bricks and mortar the 
usual wall construction ; slung floors were 
usually of timber ; special beams cast-iron, 
columns of the same metal. With the in- 
troduction of iron—and, at a later date, 
steel—spans increased rapidly, until to- 
day they were almost unlimited. Floor 
girders and joists, wall stanchions and 
roofs were of steel. But perhaps the 
greatest changes in' modern factory con- 
struction have been brought about by the 
introduction of steel and concrete, used 
together for walls, roofs, and floors, and 
combined in such a way that almost any 
peculiar form of building necessary to a 
certain process could readily be carried 
out. 

The various buildings comprising the 
usual factory undertakings might be 
roughly stated as follows: Office and 
administrative department, raw goods 
stores, general factory buildings, ware- 
houses for finished voods, power plant 


1" Maple Floor 
pee 


buildings, including boiler-house, ¢tc., 
attendant and by-product buildings. 

The aim in the planning of such a fac- 
tory must be the arrangement of these 
various buildings. and the departments 
comprised in each, in such order as to 
ensure the passage of the raw materials, 
entering from one, two, or more sources 
of supply, through the successive shops 
until the goods reached their final 
state and were stored in the ware- 
house for distribution to the cus- 
tomer. This passage of the articles 
under manufacture must, if possible, 
be arranged without re-entering or 
re-crossing departments through which in 
course of manufacture they had previously 
passed. Such a process in many cases 
meant a simple arrangement for passing 
the goods from one side of the building to 
another or from the top of a many-storeyed 
building to the bottom, but in factories 
where the goods were partly manufactured 
or handled in the various shops and ccom- 
pleted or assembled in others, the 
scheming to bring each department suc- 
cessively within touch of the other required 
care and thought in planning ; and for this 
purpose it was essential for the architect 
to make himself generally acquainted with 
the process of manufacture in each case. 

Proceeding to offer one or two observa- 
tions on the planning of some of the 
departments mentioned above, Mr. Owen 
said the administrative department gene- 
rally included the following: Time and 
wage office, cloak-rooms, bath-rooms, and 
latrines, clothes drying-room, rest-room, 
surgery, manager’s and clerks’ offices. 
This block must be placed at a point most 
convenient to the factory building it 
served and in such a situation as to allow 
of the rapid distribution of the workpeople 
to the several departments in the building. 
Such position might be either the corner, 
the side, or in the centre, and as far as 
possible arranged so that the workpeople 
could reach their own particular work by 
galleries or passages, without traversing 
the floors of a shop in which they were not 


engaged. The relative position of the 
administrative block with the works 


entrance was not of importance except that 
where possible sidings should not have to 
be crossed by the employees. 

In considering the several and usual 
forms of present-day construction, Mr. 
Owen remarked they had the following 
offered them for choice: Brick structure 
wholly, with wood or cement floors, and 
with wooden or steel roofs ; steel and brick 
composite buildings, with wooden or 
slung concrete floors, steel or wooden 
roofs; steel structure ; reinforced-concrete 
structure. 

It was safe to say that the composite 
building was the one most universally in 
use. It offered a varied field for all 
classes of factory and was capable of deal- 
ing satisfactorily with the greatest of all 
former troubles, namely, the large spans 
and heavy loads. There was, however, a 
newer form of construction that demanded 
very serious consideration, and that was 
reinforced concrete. The earlier pro- 
moters, for reasons best known to them- 
selves, desired to treat the architect as 
neither knowing nor wishing to know any- 
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thing of this science of building. That it 
was a wonderful science was undoubted, 
and its ready acceptance on .ne Continent 
and abroad had enabled many regions of 
the world to be brought almost into the 
heart of commercial life. To his mind, 
bridge construction, riverside piers, 
jetties, retaining walls, silo buildings, cool- 
ing towers, culverts, and the more pecu- 
liar forms, were the lines upon which re- 
inforced concrete found its particular out- 
Jet. One hesitated to accept this torm of 


construction for the average factory on 


account of the many changes that were 
constantly being made, especially as 
tegards machinery. These changes inva- 
riably led to the cutting of floors, re- 
arrangement of loads and points of sup- 
port, and one could not get away from 
the feeling that during these changes the 
cutting of a main member might possibly 
mean a partial collapse. 

The lecturer proceeded to discuss the 
details of factory construction, including 
flooring, roofing, provision of windows, 
doors, etc., and finally dealt with the power 
plant buildings. In conclusion he 
referred to the experience he had gained 
in working out factory problems for Sir 
William Lever at Port Sunlight and else- 
where. 

Sir William Lever, in moving a vote of 
thanks to Mr. Owen, said he would like to 
see some cheapening of factory building. 
It was a remarkable fact that the processes 
inside the factory had become enormously 
cheaper ; every time they put in new plant 
or machinery they were able to produce 
things cheaper, but the price per cubic 
foot of the buildings was steadily increas- 
ing all the time. They were building 
factories to-day much more solidly than 
was necessary. The constant changes in 
machinery meant constant changes in the 
structure of the factory, and in some cases 
the scrapping of the building. In _ his 
opinion there was only one type of build- 
ing suitable for factories, and that was the 
concertina type, in which only the outside 
walls were a fixture, all the others being 
of a temporary nature and easily torn 
down. The question of the price per cubic 
foot should be reduced to a more scientific 
level. He had found it vary in different 
parts of the country from 3d. to 8d., and 
he supposed they might take the view that 
at the present advanced price of materials 
3d. was the irreducible minimum. But 
the fluctuations above this might largely 
be avoided if architects thoroughly made 
up their minds as to the most economical 
forms of design. There was no greater 
handicap to production than an expensive 
factory building. He suggested that 
architects should specialise in the different 
types of industrial buildings as _ they 
already did in various styles of house 
architecture. London was far and away 
the greatest manufacturing centre in the 
kingdom, but it was being handicapped 
by the London Building Regulations, 
which, for one thing, imposed a needless 
multiplication of interior walls that made 
central control impossible. 


Architectural Association of Ireland. 

The annual general meeting of the Archi- 
tectural Association of Ireland was held on 
April 27 at 15, South Frederick Lane, 
Dublin. The retiring President, Mr. H. 
Allberry, in his valedictory address, dealt 
with the effects of the war upon the pro- 
gress of the Association. He alluded with 
pride to the number of members who had 
joined the Colours, and remarked that, in 
spite of all difficulties, the Association had 
enjoyed a successful season and nreserved 
its stability. 


In their eighteenth annual report the 
committee expressed regret that the pro- 
gress of the past few years had not been 
fully maintained. In common with other 
professional societies, the Architectural 
Association had found its activities cur- 
tailed in various directions by the effects 
of the war. The total number of members 
was now 110. In the absence of many of 
the younger members on active service, 
the committee ultimately decided to aban- 
don the class section of the programme. 
As a result of frequent interchange of 
views between the officials of the Irish and 
English Architectural Associations, a 
mutually satisfactory arrangement was 
reached, under which members of each re- 
ceive certain direct advantages from the 
other society, including a common em- 
ployment register. The following mem- 
bers had felt it their duty, and had been 
able, to join the Colours: Messrs. A. W. 
Reid, F. Shepherd, C. H. Mitchell, A. 
Brady, C. D. B. Ward, W. MacLaren, 
les Ibs IDietsiieein, lek S. ih. (leh IDL WL 
Turner, Cyril Keefe, and J. E. Burke. 
The last-named had been mentioned in 
despatches. 

The prizes were awarded as follows: In- 
stitute prize, and also Downes bronze 
medal, Louis F. Giron; special prize, ‘Thos. 
Walsh; President’s prize, A. E. Jones; 
Vice-President’s prize, W. A. Dixon. 

On the wails of the meeting room were 
displayed the drawings submitted for the 
prize competition by students. The work 
was of excellent quality, surpassing in 
merit, indeed, that seen on previous similar 
occasions, 

The officials elected for the ensuing year 
are: President, H. G. Leask; vice-presi- 
dent, Hubert J. Lundy; hon. secretaries, 
L. F. Giron and W. A. Dixon; hon. 
librarian, T. L. Cullimore; hon. trea- 
surer, G. F. Beckett; committee, H. ‘All- 
berry, J. Geoghegan, F. Hayes, W. A. 
scott, Tl. E.oStrahan, Al Es jones, b.0V. 
Callaghan, and G. G. Lynes. 


NEWS: ITEMS: 


The Government and Industrial 
Organisation. 

At a meeting of the Birmingham Cham- 
ber of Comnierce last week, the President, 
Mr. H. W. Sambidge, criticised the 
Government arrangements for the 
organisation of industry. The War Office, 
he said, had attempted too much. If they 
had devoted themselves to the armies and 
left to business men the organisation of in- 
dustry, it would have been much better. 
The Government’s arrangements must 
necessarily dislocate ordinary business, but 
every interest must give way to the supvlv 
of the needful munitions of war. It was 
announced that £3,000 had been subscribed 
towards the guarantee fund of the Inter- 
national Trades Fair to be held at Bir- 
mingham. 


Three New A.R.A.’s. 


At a general assembly of Academicians 
and Associates, Mr. Edgar Bundy, painter 
Mr. Charles L. Hartwell, sculptor; and 
Mr. Glyn W. Philpot, painter, were elected 
Associates of the Royal Academy. Mr. 
Edgar Bundy has been for the most part 
a costume painter of the period of James 
II. Last year, however, he had a success 
with a modern scene, and perhaps owes 
his election to this work. Mr. Glyn Phil- 
pot some years ago showed remarkable 
precocity in pictures that reminded one of 
the work of Mr. Charles Shannon. Since 
then he has become a fashionable portrait 
painter with more taste and invention than 


most fashionable portrait painter¢ 
Mr. Hartwell has been a frequer 
LOG at Burlington House. Hj 
group, ‘‘ The “Mountain Path,” 
much attention two years ago. 


Increasing Cost of Timbe 
A proposal by the Highways C 
of the Westminster City Counci 
chase 700,000 wood blocks f: 
Wandsworth Borough Council lec 
discussion last week. Lieut.-Col, 
ford Probyn remarked that the 
timber had gone up, and was goin 
further. The Chairman of the C 
(Mr. E. Howley Sim) said it w« 
not be so much a question of y 
would pay, but of getting any s1 
all. The proposal was adopted, 


Treasury and the Road Bo, 
The County Council Associat! 
meeting in London last Thursday 
a resolution protesting against thi 
ment of the Treasury that the Ro 
should make it a condition of a 
wards the improvement of certa 
that they should be satisfied as te 
quate maintenance of other road: 
which they have made no grant. 
solution also expressed the opir 
the Road Board grant for 1915-1 
the scheme previously sanctione 
use of improved materials upon 
important main roads ought 1 
largely reduced in order to relieve 
liamentary votes for war purpos 
cost of the Road Improvement Fi 
the charge of remaking roads des 
military traffic. 


The Garibaldi Monument at 

To-day, May 5, has been fixe 
date for unveiling the bronze mor 
Quarto al Mare, near Genoa, by 
tor Signor Baroni, which has bee 
to Garibaldi’s ‘*‘ Thousand.’’ As 
the veil falls a choir of a thousa 
will sing the ‘‘ Hymn of the | 
tion. * Signor d’Annunzio, th 
will then speak, standing beneath 
statue of Garibaldi. The procee 
close with the singing again of thi 
of the Resurrection.’’ It is expt 
after the ceremony an immense } 
will march past the monument a 
large number of associations ° 
part, coming from all parts of Up 
Medals will. be presented to the, 
of the expedition of the _‘ Thous 
inscription upon them being con 
Signor d’Annunzio in classic styl 


The Regent Street Quadri 
It is. stated that the announce: 
the Norman Shaw design for thi 
tion of the rebuilding of the Qu 
practically abandoned has been 
with relief by the Regent Street ti 
They have not, however, been 
with regard to the amendei 
which is being prepared bv the C 
veyor. These firms say that if t 
representatives insist unon pt 
huge buildings with heavv stone | 
the Piccadilly Hotel, they would I 
to remove their shops elsewher 
contended that Regent Street, \ 
pended for its business on the < 
its shop windows, has already 
greatly from the action of the Cr 
lords, and Oxford Street a: 
thoroughfares have greatly profit 
have pointed out that when the 
design for the Piccadilly Hotel 
pared the shop rentals were val 
well-known firm at £30,000 pe’ 
When the Crown insisted on th 
design this valuation was prom’ 
drawn, and the rentals valued : 
more than half the first figure. 
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E desire to draw your attention to our Asbestos 
Cement Corrugated Sheets, known as 
‘*Corrament” Roofing, and to inform you 

that substitutes are now being offered, these substi- 
tutes are supposed to have many virtues which, 
when viewed in the light of common sense, become 
extremely doubtful. 


If you take a sheet of ‘‘ Corrament” roofing you 
will find it has been scientifically manufactured, is 
perfect in shape, form and texture. ‘“‘Corrament” 
Roofing is made in several laminations ; this method 
gives it strength. Gun makers have adopted this 
method of manufacture for years, because they 
obtain by this method a maximum of strength and 
reliability. 


In “‘Corrament” Roofing there is no danger of 
cracking on the crown of the corrugation, and this is 
where “‘Corrament” is superior to asbestos cement 
roofing manufactured in one piece. A sheet of 
Asbestos Cement Roofing cracked on the crown of 
the corrugation is imperfect, and the imperfections 
are naturally bound to increase under atmospheric 
conditions or when exposed to the effect of chemical 
fumes. All such sheets should be discarded if they 
are faulty to this extent, as serious trouble will be 
the result ; that they were cheap is scant consolation 
when you find you have to re-roof your building. 


Examining the crown of the corrugations of the 
sheet top and bottom is a very simple operation and 
you can call to your aid a magnifying glass—after- 
wards just use your own judgment. 


We have many years of experience in the manu- 
facture of ‘‘ Corrament” roofing, and our size of pitch 
is standard, an arch with a pitch of 23-in. is much 
stronger than one of 3-in. or 4-in. ; we have experi- 
mented and we know ; if you are in doubt ask us to 
prove it. 


When similar roofing manufactured in one 
thickness is advocated as a superior article, be sure it 
is not cracked, if it is, the term homogeneous 
becomes a misnomer. 


Asbestos Manufactures Co., Ltd., 
654, Caxton House, 
Westminster, S.W. 


Agents, North of England, Scotland and Wales,— 
Thompson and Hughes-Jones, 
20, Budge Row, Cannon St., E.C. 
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PROJECTED NEW WORKS. 


Hospital Extension, Nottingham. 
Nottingham City Counc*i have agreed 
to an extension of the Isolation Hospital at 
Bagthorpe at an estimated cost of £4,500. 


Slipper Baths, Willenhall. 

Willenhall Urban District Council have 
under consideration a scheme for the erec- 
tion of slipper baths. 

Workmen’s Dwellings, Bangor. 

Bangor City Council have adopted a 
scheme for the erection of twenty-four 
houses in the Sackville Road. 


School, Cowdenbeath. 
A new school is to, be built at Barclay 
Street, Cowdenbeath, by the Beath School 
Board, at an approximate cost of £10,000. 


School, Coventry. 

Coventry Education Committee have 
selected plans for, a large new school in 
Folly Lane to accommodate 1,200 
scholars. 

Houses, South Kirkby. 

The Hemsworth Rural District Council 
have approved plans for twenty-two houses 
for the South Kirkby, Featherstone, and 
Hemsworth Collieries, Ltd. 


Theatre, Galashiels. 

Mr. S. H. Lawson, Licentiate R.I.B.A. 
of Emerson Chambers, Blackett Street, 
Newcastle-on-Tyne, is preparing plans for 
a new theatre at Galashiels. 


Council Offices, Ellesmere Port. 

The Ellesmere Port (Shropshire) Urban 
District Council are seeking power to 
borrow £5,500 for the erection of new 
council oftices. 

School, Rosyth. 

The Dunfermline School Board have 
received competitive plans for a new 
school at Rosyth. The building is 
expected to cost £20,000. } 


Baths, Wombwell. 

The Local Government Board have held 
an enquiry into an application of the 
Wombwell Urban District Council for per- 
mission to borrow £1,450 for the provision 
f public swimming baths. 


of 
Houses, Selby. 

The Riccall Rural District Council have 
passed plans for sixty-eight houses for the 
Selby Transport and Warehousing Com- 
pany, Ltd., in the new industrial district 
of Barlby. 

Town-Planning, Dumbarton. 

Dumbarton Town Council have decided 
to make application to the Local Govern- 
ment Board for authority to prepare a 
town-planning scheme in areas east, west, 
and north of the burgh. 


Generating Station, Barton. 

The Manchester Electricity Committee 
are in correspondence with the Treasury 
authorities in regard to a scheme to erect 
a generating station at Barton at an esti- 
mated cost of £800,000. 


‘Town Planning, Colne. 

It is understood that the. Local Govern- 
ment Board have given .authority to the 
Corporation of Colne to prepare a town 
planning scheme under the Housing, 
Planning, etc., ‘Act, 1909, in respect of an 
area of about 876 acres in the borough. 

Town Planning Scheme, Lanarkshire. 

The Middle Ward District Committee of 
Lanarkshire intend to make application to 
the Local Government Board for Scotland 
for authority to prepare a town planning 


scheme for an area of land situated in the 
parishes of Cambuslang and Old Monk 
land. The proposed scheme embraces the 


districts of Newton, Carmyle, and Baillies- 


ton. 
Housing, Wallsend. 

Wallsend Town Council have adopted 
plans prepared by Mr. E. Cratney, 
Licentiate R.I.B.A., 88, Station Road, 
Wallsend-on-Tyne, for the erection of 
houses as follows: Two-room dwelling- 
houses, 68; three-roomed dwelling-houses, 
136; four-roomed dwelling-houses, 68; and 
self-contained houses, 14. 


Plans Passed, Easington. 

The Easington (Durham) Rural District 
Council have passed the following build- 
ing plans: Additions, North Road, 
Wingate, Thomas Glass; Wesleyan 
Church, Easington Colliery, the trustees ; 
two houses, Gale Street, South Hetton, 
Mrs. Baker; two cottages, Haswell, Mr. 
R. Spark; temporary wooden shop, 
Station Town, Mr. G. Hutchinson ; four 
houses, shops, and club premises, Shotton 
Colliery, Mr. J. McCullach; and fifteen 
cottages, Blackhall Colliery, Mr. T. 
Lawson. 


GLASGOW WORKMEN AND WAR 
SERVICE: 


At a meeting of Glasgow Town Council 
last week, a deputation was received from 
the Glasgow District Building Trades 
Standing Committee and Glasgow Trades 
Council relative to the letter received from 
the Local Government Board as to the 
organisation of the labour forces of the 
country during the present national crisis, 
and the carrying out of any schemes for 
work involving capital expenditure, and 
the instructions of the Corporation there- 
anent. Mr. Shaw, speaking on behalf of 
the joiners, said that the effect of the sug- 
gestions in the letter would, in their 
opinion, have a very serious effect on the 
building trades, and would cause consider- 
able hardship and privation. So far as 
the recommendation of the circular was 
concerned, it simply indicated that men 
engaged in the building trade would be in- 
duced to join the army. He pointed out 
that so far as the building trade was con- 
cerned, it had supplied its quota. In re- 
gard to the manufacture of munitions of 
war, they thought the Government could 
have organised the engineering trade better 
than had been done. To ask painters, 
plasterers, masons, and joiners to do that 
kind of work would be absurd. He pointed 
out that in Springburn and elsewhere there 
were engineering works that were not em- 
ployed in manufacturing munitions of war. 
He asked the Council to reconsider their 
position. Mr. Armour, for the masons, 
said that some of the delegates present 
could produce figures that would astonish 
the Council. In his trade they had not a 
large available supply of young men for 
recruitng purposes. For the last ten years 
they had been taking on no apprentices at 
all. Before the war broke out they had 
not twenty-five apprentice masons in Scot- 
land. There were not six in Glasgow at 
the present time. Practically every avail- 
able man of military age had been taken 
up. It seemed to him a strange way of 
getting recruits to throw out of employ- 
ment men who were not of military age. 
He produced Board of Trade figures to 
show that there was a decrease in building 
plans of 24.9 per cent. compared with last 
year at this time. The Lord Provost 
assured the deputation that there would be 
no stress if the Town Council could avoid 
it. The deputation then withdrew. 


OBITUARY. 


Mr. Alfred Bainbridge. 
Mr. Bainbridge, builder and con 
who died recently at Great Bro 
Yorks, had erected many buildings 
town, and had for some years h 


appointment of builder on the 
Estate of Lord De Lisle and Dudl 


Mr. Thomas William Dows, 

Mr. T. W. Dowsett, who was as 
in the Honourable Artillery Compa 
was killed in the trenches on Jam 
at the age of twenty-three, was a 
of the R.I.B.A., and had been an ; 
in the office of Mr. Leonard Stoke 


Mr. Fohn Acton. 

The death has taken place at K 
of Mr. John Acton, at one time 
builder and contractor in the mid 
district. He built numerous man 
Cheshire for city merchant princ 
had a good connection as a 
builder. 


Mr. Fames Martin. 

Mr. James Martin, who has diec 
fast at the age of sixty-seven, was a 
of the late Mr. John Martin, who 
chairman of the firm of H. and J. 
builders and contractors, Mr. 
Martin having been manager of thi 
branch, known as the Leinster We 


Mr. F. A. Fohnson. 
Mr. John Alfred Johnson, archi 
civil engineer, has died, aged sixt 
Wigan. After completing his 
with Messrs. Naysmith, Wilson, < 
bridge builders, of Patricroft, he 
out many important works in that 
He was a Past-Master of the / 

Lodge of Freemasons, Wigan. 


Mr. Edward Hetherington 

Mr. Hetherington, builder a 
tractor, who has died at the age 
seven, is said to have done more 
in York than any other contractor 
present, and was therefore 
employer of labour. He was 
respected member of the York 
Builders’ Association. 


Mr. Edgar G. G. Down, A.R. 

Mr. Edgar G. G. Down, A.R.LP 
died on April 16, was a former pre 
the South Wales and Monmc 
Architects’ Society ; he was also a. 
for this Society for some years. 
the architect for several builc 
Cardiff and District, amongst wh 
the Presbyterian Church, Cathedr 
schools at Ely (both of which he 
competition), premises for the 
Bavarian Brewery; Phcenix B 
Docks, Cardiff ; and numerous ot! 
ness premises, and domestic wor! 
district, including a large house 
Leonard Llewellyn in the Rhondd 


Mr. W. T. Grewcock, A.Ri. 


We regret to announce the dea’ 
William Thomas Grewcock, A.J 
architect and surveyor, which took 
Bournemouth on April 27. Mi 
cock, who was only forty-seven | 
age, hadi held the offices of secre 
treasurer of the Leicester and 
shire Society of Architects. He 
a member of the Leicestershire 
tural and Archeological Society. | 
the work he carried out was the re 
tion of the Hinckley Workhous 
erection of the Hinckley Sal 
He had also designed a number 
holding buildings for the Leict 
County Council. 
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ELECTRICAL NOTES. 


Electrically-Operated Park Gates. 

e recorded in our issue of April 14, p. 179, the Witton- 
r Electric Tool and Hoist Company have constructed 
gear for operating a fine pair of park gates, with large 
yillars, by electricity at a country house in the North 
jJand. A more detailed description of the operation of 
rates Can now be given. There is a small tunnel under 
ces in which is housed the operating gear, comprising a 
e-power motor, geared through a clutch to a mechanism 
ning and closing the gates. The electric plant belong- 
the house supplies t the current, and the controlling switch 
nted in the neighbouring garage. When the circuit is 
the motor is started up and a solenoid is energised, 

operates a clutch and thereby connects the motor with 
e-opening mechanism. The clutch, being always open 
he motor is not working, permits of opening or closing 
es by hand if desired. Before leaving the garage the 
ur opens the gates by remote control. After driving 
h he signals by means of the horn to anyone in the 
if the gates are to be closed immediately, and a similar 
is given for opening the gates on the return journey. 

rates were constr -ucted by Messrs. Lockerbie and 
son, Tipton, Staffs. 


A Fire-Damp Detector. 

ng recent years many devices and methods of testing 
quantitative detection of fire-damp in coal mines have 
troduced, both in this country and abroad, but most of 
mvolve testing and calculations, estimation by analysis, 
uch methods, whilst probably more correct in the end 
he indications of a direct-reading instrument, are not 
ient for quick work, and also require to be made by a 
Operator. The General Electric Company, Ltd., 
xem Victoria Street, E.C., have recently introduced an 
ting electrical instrument for indicating directly the 
tage of fire-damp present in the atmosphere of mines. 
hole apparatus is conveniently assembled in a portable 
ith hinged lock-up lid. A feature of the instrument is 
3 its calibration curve is a straight line, the deflection of 
lvanometer is exactly proportional to the percentage of 
np present. This figure is read off directly from a scale, 
v unskilled observer can make the test in less than a 

If desired, pipes can be connected to the instrument 
arious points, and the presence of fire-damp at a distance 
mn be detected. 


“Trutint” Glassware. 

esponse to a number of enquiries for glassware which 
ve artificial light of sunlight value, a complete range 
ur matching pendants and globes has been put on 
arket by the British Thomson-Houston Cor Ets) oF 
House, Upper Thames Street, E.C. This glassw are is 
le in various compositions for different daylight values. 
toup I., the composition of the glass is such as to ensure 
te matching in colour comparison work; this particular 
not intended for general room lighting, and is only 
le as a pendant reflector unit, for use where there is 
ich extraneous light to interfere with colour matching. 
Il. is for general illumination and gives a light of 
* sunlight value; it is particularly suitable for lighting 
int shops, lithographic works, art galleries, etc. 
Ilf. is also for general illumination and gives a light 
ternoon” sunlight value. It is intended for lighting 
thing shops, etc., where daylight quality of light is 
l. The globes in this group are cased over by a light 
ir a very light opal body in which “Trutint ” has been 
and are known respectively as “ Trutint Cased” and 
mt Opal.” The cased glass appears white when un- 
, while the other units appear bluish. “ Trutint ” glass- 
s not made for use with ordinary Mazda lamps, but for 
half-watt lamps. 


New L.C.C. Sign Regulations. 
May 1 there came into operation a new set of by-laws 
ing structures overhanging the public way. No lamp 
cture carrying it shall be fixed or retained so as to over- 
he public way in such a manner that any part shall be 
ss height than 8 ft. clear above the surface of the foot- 
mm Nearer to the carriage way than 2 ft. 6 in. from the 
°dge of the kerb, or project more than 3 ft. from the wall 
p front to which it is attached. No lamp mav be fixed 
imcluding framework and ornaments, exceeds 3 ft. im 
ee measured in any direction horizontally, or exceeds 
height or weighs more than 94 lb. No ov erhanging sign 
e less than 8 ft. clear above the footway or nearer than 
im. to the carriage way, or project more than 4 ft., and 
sign extend along the face of a wall or shop front for 

han 2 ft. it may not project more than 2 ft. 


Whenever you require 


METAL 
TABLETS 


of any type—— 
no matter whether 
the lettering is to be 
cast in brass or 
bronze, repoussé in 
copper, bronze or brass, 
or engraved in brass, 
we will gladly 
submit designs 
and quotations 
without delay. 


Simplex Conduits, Ltd., 
Garrison Lane, BIRMINGHAM. 
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PUBLISHER'S ANNOUNCEMENT. 


"THE question of the cost of Advertising is governed entirely by the circulation of a publication. 
The prices for small Advertisements enumerated below are framed upon the lowest possible 
basis in order to allow the use of the columns of the Journal for ‘* Wants,” &c., at a figure well within 


the reach of everyone. 


Me® Advertisers are purchasing the circulation of a paper in buying space for their announcements, and 
we are able to announce that ““ The Weekly Nett Sale of The Architects’ and Builders’ Journal is larger 
than that of any other Architectural Journal.” 


Appointments Wanted. 
4 lines (about 28 words) 1s. 6d.;3 insertions. 33. 


ARCHITECT’S Assistant (27) just terminated 
Government position abroad, desires re- 
engagement: 10 years’ experience; plans, de- 
tails, quantities, surveying, supervision, excel- 
lent draughtsman; practical knowledge of 
building construction.—Box 527. 


ARCHITECT, well up in old English architec- 
tural work and designing, has spare time 
owing to the war, would be glad to aecept 
commissions; moderate terms.—Address A. 
Box 518. 


ARCHITECT and Surveyor, 39; twenty years’ 
good first-class London experience; schools, 
domestic, offices, and public buildings; disen- 
gaged in May.—X., c/o J. Osborne Smith, Esq., 
7, Old Queen Street, Westminster. 520 


ARCHITECT’S Assistant, young, A.R.I.B.A., 
desires berth; design, general and detail draw- 
ings, surveying, levelling, specifications, and 


perspectives; London or _ Provinces.—‘ Archi- 
tect,’ 45. Brondesbury Villas, Kilburn, TI.on- 
don, N.W. 522 


BUILDER and Contractor’s Manager or Con- 
fidential; draughtsman, quantities, estimates 
and designs, buyer: 20 years’ varied experi- 
ence; sober. industrious, willing.—Box 542. 
BUILDER’S Manager and Estimator.—Adver- 
tiser with 25 years’ experience in the building 
trade seeks re-engagement; thoroughly 
capable, energetic, and used to supervising 
contract jobbing or decorating work; tho- 
roughly accustomed to taking off quantities 
measuring up, estimating, preparing plans 
and accounts and interviewing clients and 
architects; at liberty when required; good 
references.—Box 9169. 


BUILDER’S General Foreman seeks re-engage- 
ment; thoroughly practical in all branches, 
including reinforced concrete; excellent Lon- 
don references; age 39: trade, bricklayer.— 
A. B., 16, Carnarvon Road, Leyton, N.E. 534 


CAPABLE Architect’s Assistant, disengaged; 
reliable designer; details, etc., and fair know- 
ledge of quantities; supervision; references 
and specimens.—Box 531. 


CLERK of Works requires situation in town 
or country; good testimonials.—Box 535. 


CLERK of Works desires engagement: age 47; 
many years’ experience (City and country) as 
general foreman, etc.—A. B., 18, Milner Square, 
Islington, London, N. 529 


CENERAL Foreman seeks re-engagement; car- 
penter; used to all classes of work, new or 
alterations; good timekeeper; twenty years’ 
reference from last employers.—C. S., 280, 
Markhouse-road, Leyton, N.E. 540 


CENERAL Working Foreman; new or altera- 
tions; artificial stone-making speciality; good 
manager; energetic; reliable; used to competi- 
tive work; trade, bricklayer; good references: 
moderate wages.—Webb, 30, Glyn Road, Clap- 
ton Park, N.E. 516 


JUNIOR Assistant desires berth in architect’s 
or builder’s office; good draughtsman: careful 
and reliable; certificates for building con- 
struction; excellent references.—Box 536. 


STUDENT B.I.B.A., desires engagement: eight 
years’ experience, working drawings, details, 
quantities, specifications, levelling and survey- 
ing, supervision, etc.; references.—Box 519. 


TO Manufacturers. — Practising Architect 
wishes position as representative with a firm 
of manufacturers or factors of building mate- 
rials or fittings; temporary or permanent and 
any country; position where designing ability 
and training may also be useful particularly 
acceptable—Box 538. 

THE Association of Builders’ Foremen and 
Clerks of Works, 56, Old Bailey, E.C.—Expe- 
rienced Foremen and Clerks of Works can be 
obtained by applying to the Secretary, Mr. 
J. W Sawyer, 214, Clapham Road, 8.W. Com- 
petent foremen and clerks of works are in- 
vited to join this Association. 8289 


Office to Let. 


THREE rooms in main thoroughfare, close to 
Indgate Circus—Rent £95 inclusive. Excellent 
situation for showrooms of manufacturing 
firm.—Box 9202 


Appointments Vacant. 
6d. per line. 


ARCHITECT’S Assistant required imme- 
diately; artistic draughtsman, knowledge of 
schools, domestic work, and quantities; state 
age, experience, and salary.—Box 539. 


BUILDER’S Estimating Clerks wanted; must 
be quick and accurate; good wages paid to 
first-class men.—Send experiences and refer- 
ences to Vincent Davison, Surveyor, Bramshott 
Camp, Liphook, Hants. 


JUNIOR Architectural Draughtsman in Irish 
town; shorthand and typist preferred; state 
terms.—Box 541. 


SHOPFITTER’S Draughtsman.—Good Junior 
required immediately; state experience and 
salary required and when at liberty.—Griffiths 
Bros., Ltd., Shopfitters, Christchurch, Hanke 

re) 
SMART Invoice Clerk wanted: proficient in 
shorthand and typewriting, quick and accurate 
at figures, and good penman.—Apply by letter 
only, with full particulars of experience, age, 
and salary required, to J. H. Sankey and Son, 
Ltd., Essex Wharf, Canning Town, E. 


WANTED—Energetic Manager, Contractor’s 
office in the provinces. Good rising salary for 
efficient man. Reply, stating age, qualifica- 
tions, and experience.—Box 526. 


WANTED immediately, Architect’s Assistant 
for Birmingham, must have good knowledge of 
factory work; modern up-to-date experience 
steelwork, ferro-concrete, etc.—Box 525. 


Miscellaneous. 
6d. per line 


ARCHITECTS and Surveyors.—Partnerships.— 
Successions—or Amalgamations. For intro- 
ductions to gentlemen with experience and 
capital available to purchase, or for particu- 
lars of partnerships and practices for sale, 
town or country, apply to Goodchilds, 29, 
Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, or 
529, High Holborn, W.C. The Recognised Part- 
nership Agents for the Profession. Mortgages 
negotiated. 


SECOND-HAND Optical Mart 
For the Purchase and Sale of 


LEVELS, THEODOLITES, DRAWINC INSTRS. 
—Clarkson’s, 338, High Holborn, London, W.C. 
(Opposite Gray’s Inn Road). 


BOOKS.—Books on Building Trades, Engineer- 
ing, Educational, Literary, Technical, and all 
other subjects; second-hand at half prices; 
new at 25 per cent. discount; catalogue free; 
state wants; books sent on approval; books 
bought; best prices given.—W. and G. Foyle, 
121-125, Charing Cross Road, London, W.C. 


TO ARCHITECTS COMPETING. 
SCHEMES & ESTIMATES FOR ENGINEERING 
WORK 
(Lighting, Heating, Ventilation, and Sanita- 
tion), and Architectural Metal Work, supplied 
free of charge of STRODE & Co., Ltd., 48, 

Osnaburgh Street, London, N.W. 


TYPEWRITING; architects’ and_ builders’ 
specifications and reports ,a speciality: testi- 
monials copied; send for price list; prompt. 
cheap, _and _ accurate—Address. “Typist,” 
Typewriting Office, 65, Marsham Street, West- 
minster. 521 


MERCEDES, 18-28 h.p., two-seater, Chain Drive, 
in good running order, any trail, make good 
light van, £40—Apply, Portway, 294, Goswell 
Road, London, E.C. 528 


SPECULATIVE Builders—3 in. by 3 in. 
Vitreous Tiles in fireplace sets of 13 yards each, 
beautiful colourings, price 8s. 6d. per set, nett, 
carriage forward.—Chance Brothers and Co.. 
Ltd., Glass Works, near Birmingham. 523 


GLASS for merchants, picture-framers, 
builders, etce., 10 per cent. less than current 
market prices; can be inspected at our works. 
—C. Jennings and’ Co.,+ Timber Merchants, 
General Woodworkers, 981, Pennywell Road, 


. Bristol. 


Contracts Open. 
9d. per line. 


KENT EDUCATION COMMITTEE 
TO BUILDERS AND CONTRACTO} 
COUNTY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, TONB)| 

The Committee invite TENDERS f 
ERECTION of a FENCE at the above, 
premises. 

The specification, prepared by the Com; 
Architect, Mr. WILFRID H. ROBS§ 
M.S.A., of S.ssions House, Maidstone, Ke} 
be seen, and further information obtai; 
the OFFICES of the Local Secretary, Tj 
SONKE, Esq., Technical Institute, Tonbri\ 
the OFFICES of the COMMITTEE, §& 
House, Maidstone, Kent, or at the §J 
PREMISES, during SCHOOL HOURS, ¢ 
after MONDAY, the 3rd MAY, 1915, wij 
time appointed for the delivery of the 1\ 

The Committee do not bind themsge: 
accept the lowest or any Tender. 

Tenders, on the form to be obtained 0; 
cation, must be addressed to the OHA) 
of the BUILDINGS SUB-COMMITTEE, §5 
House, Maidstone, in a sealed _enyelc, 
dorsed ‘“‘Tenders for Fencing, County, 
for Girls, Tonbridge,’ and must be for) 
so as to reach him not later than NO 
MONDAY, the 10th MAY, 1915. 

FRAS. W. CE) 
Seer 
Sessions House. Maidstone, Kent. 
2ist April, 1915. 


TO BUILDERS. 

The Commissioners of His Majesty’s! 
and Public Buildings are prepared to ¢ 
TENDERS for the FOUNDATIONS anf 
CRETE RETAINING WALL in connectii 
the new GENERAL POST OFFICE EAS) 
don, E.C. 

Drawings, specification, conditions, f1 
Contract, bill of quantities, form of 1 
and all particulars may be obtained } 
undermentioned address on payment | 
guinea. The sums so paid will be ri 
to those persons who send in Tenders 
formity with the conditions specified) 
upon the return of the drawings and si 
tion. 

The Commissioners do not bind the‘ 
to accept the lowest or any Tender. 

Tenders must be delivered before EH! 
a.m. on MONDAY, MAY 10, 1915, addre2 
the SECRETARY, H.M. Office of Worl 
Storey’s Gate. London, S.W., and eid 
“Tender for G.P.O. East, Foundations, ¢ 
H.M. Office of Works, ete. 

April 12, 1915. 


Auction Sales. 
9d. per line. 


By Order of Charles Wall, Ltd., on Acer 
Completion of Contract.—Messrs. 
FULLER, HORSEY, SONS, & CASSE! 
SELL by AUCTION, at the DEPOTS 
Works. Grays, Essex, on TUESDAY, MA! 
ELEVEN o’clock, the ; 
CONTRACTORS’ PLANT and MATETIL 
including four and six wheel locos., ty 
2-ft. 4-in. gauge, forty-four side tip '2 
8-h.p. traction engine, three traveller | 
steam lorry, 20-h.p. portable engine, 11 
and semi-portable engines and boilers, 
boilers, steam navvies, 10-ton Wilson! 
crane, 3-ton loco. steam crane, 5-ton © 
crane, trench Goliath crane, gas @ 
engines from 20 to 70 h.p., compound ho’ 
steam engines from 24 to 150 h.p., steit 
belt driven air compressors, numerous it 
up to 40 h.p., hydraulic pumps, accun? 
and presses, hydraulic riveters, divers ! 
and dresses, boiler feed, centrifugal, an! 
meter pumps. one 16-ft. and one 38-ft. ho’ 
planing machines, drilling machines, H 
saw, deal saw frame, 4-cutter planing 
mortising, tenoning, and spindle m}! 
machines, band saw, 84-in. diamond sto} 
large quantity seasoned pitch-pine, 04 
ete., two brickmaking machines, grabs, ¢! 
mixers, pug mills, dohbin and other cé® 
tons ‘rails, 12 tons steel joists, 25 tons ¢a'! 
5,000 ft. wrought pipe, 80 tons wroug} 
cast scrav, 15 tons chain slings, 5 
copper and brass, gunmetal cocks and® 
door and sash furniture, pipe fittings, bi 
nuts. and other effects. J 
Catalogues may he had of Messrs. Fl 
HORSEY, & CO., 11, Billiter Square, 
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E Dials OR lgAgian 


Local Government, Records, and Museums Com- 

mittee of the London County Council, a succinct 
account is given of Nos. 55 and 56, Great Queen 
Street, Holborn, better known as “ Boswell’s House.” 
It is recorded that the building originally formed the 
western portion of a large mansion built in 1037, pro- 
bably from the designs of John Webb, pupil of Inigo 
Jones. It was known as Bristol House when, before 
or after division, it was successively inhabited by John 
and George Digby, politicians of the Stuart period, 
who were respectively the first and the second Earls 
of Bristol. Other notable occupants were, in succes- 
sion, Thomas, third Baron Fairfax, Commander-in- 
Chief-from 1645 to 1650; William Cavendish, third 
Earl of Devonshire; Robert Spencer, second Earl of 
Sunderland, Lord President of the Council in the 
reign of James II.; Henry Howard, seventh Duke of 
Norfolk; and James Boswell. The titled names are 
re-cited less for their intrinsic value than as evidence 
that some of the nobility of the seventeenth century 
were content to dwell in town-houses of remarkably 
unpretentious, not to say mean, character, for 
“Boswell’s House” was neither big nor beautiful. 
Perhaps the town-houses that may be expected to 
multiply when the war is over will not be big, but they 
should certainly be the more beautiful on that account. 


“ 


|* an unusually interesting report prepared by the 


It now appears that the preservation of the old house 
was well-nigh impossible. Its condition had called 
forth a “ dangerous-structure ” notice from the district 
surveyor, who, however, did not require demolition ; 
but on careful examination, it was found that the brick- 
work and piers supporting the structure were decayed 
and cracked, that drv-rot infested the roof-timbers, 
and that the front wall was out of plumb. It is a pity 
that these particulars were not made public at the time 
when the impending demolition—since effected—was 
being so warmly denounced in the newspapers, for it 
now becomes apparent that the charge of “ vandalism ” 
against the United Grand Lodge of Freemasons, the 
owners of the property and the arbiters of its fate, was 
rather flimsy, more especially since they would have 
been willing to incorporate the old front in the new 
building, if this course had been practicable, but it was 
disapproved by the district surveyor. 


se * 
IF a 


It is mere justice to record that, after all, the United 
Grand Lodge come out very well indeed in this affair. 
Not only were they willing to preserve the front zm sztu 
‘f that had been feasible, but they very generously 
offered to present to the London County Council valu- 
able and interesting objects from the old building. and 
to contribute towards the cost of takmg down and 
removing them. This offer the Council have wisely 
accepted. They propose that the staircase shall be 
exhibited in the Geffrye Museum, and that the facade 


| 


of the building shall be xe-erected in Geffrye’s ¢ 
which, it will be recalled, is itself another exan! 
salvage. In 1911, the tronmongers’ Company} 
ferred to the London County Council the alms; 
and grounds in Kingsland Road, Shoreditch, in; 
the name of the founder, Sir Robert Geffrye, j 
memorated. His monument, in which also! 
Geffrye is commemorated, was removed to thd 
houses from St. Dionis Backchurch, Lime Stree 
when, in 1878, that church was destroyed. sel 
was the third church upon its site, and was bl 
. 

’ 

A City church that, by escaping the Great 
1666, deprived Wren of an opportunity that hi 
well spare, was last week in considerable dang 
a fierce fire that destroyed a six-storey wareh) 
Crutched Friars. Fenchurch Street station hj 
of its arched glass roof destroyed, the offices! 
Port of London Authority suffered some: 
damage, and sparks falling on the church of St) 
Hart Street. set fire to “ the wooden lid of a cis} 
the roof.” That wooden lid is surely an anach) 
and the necessity for a fire-resisting substitutes 
indicated with sufficient clearness and enl 
Fortunately the firemen were equal to the o% 
and the church suffered no damage, to our | 
content, as Samuel Pepys might have said. St. 
is at the corner of Seething Lane, wherein Pep 
when he was Secretary to the Navy. Subse! 
he occuvied a house in Hart Street, and he was) 
in St. Olave’s at nine at night, “by ye Com 
Table, in a vault of his own makeing, by his w 
brother, on June 4, 1703.” There 1s a monu!: 
his wife in the chancel of this interesting old chi 
whose sraveyard are interred several victims) 
Great Plague, which made the Great Fire a ble! 
discuise. There is a tradition that the plag: 
appeared in this parish—in the Drapers’ Alm! 
in Cooner’s Row. | 


Wren. Its tower was 90 ft. high. 


* * 


* Ms %e | 


Last Wednesday the report of the Depart 
Committee on the use of paints containing le 
sssued. In it the Committee recommend tha‘ 
should be introduced prohibiting the importatt! 
or use of any paint material which contains me 
5 per cent. of its dry weight of a soluble lead % 
when determined by a specified formula. They 
recommend that, in order to give time ‘to arra: 
supplies of innocuous paint, the proposed re 
should not be brought into force until three ye 
the publication of the report, and here there $ 
be a serious flaw in the datum. « It is possible! 
Committee’s advice as to prohibition will be « 
sooner or later, but until there is absolute cert 
this point paint manufacturers, “ corroders,” an¢ 
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usiness interests are involved, may well hesitate 
‘the necessary changes in their methods of pro- 

A time-limit is only just, but it should date 
passing of the bill; for if it should so happen 
bill never gets through, those manufacturers, 
_ white-lead or of paint, who make changes in 
jon of it may find themselves at some disad- 
; 


J 


'e other hand, many firms have for some time 
r some years, in fact—met the demand for 
paint, and for them the new edict may be 
'to possess no terrors. Indeed, it is the prac- 
nter and decorator, rather than the manufac- 
0 clings most tenaciously to lead pigments, 
he fancies, have more “body” than the 
1s substitutes, although it may be proved to 
‘ration that in three-coat work, zinc oxide pig- 
re fully equal in opacity to lead pigments. 
st, the workman, strongly prejudiced against 
»test innovation, has been known to resent the 
‘ifference of behaviour under the brush that he 
erned or imagined as a characteristic of the 
aedium. But for the workman’s peculiarities, 
vested exclusion of lead might never have been 
‘necessary. Lead- poisoning among house- 
is a preventable disease, but the workers could 
nduced, still less could they be compelled, to 
few and simple precautions for its prevention 
eat first blandly advised and afterwards made 
ory. But it is one thing to lead a painter to 
sr and another to make him use it effectually. 
itended by the white-lead manufacturers that 
f danger to painters arises from the particles 
in “rubbing-down,” and that very simple pre- 
/ would entirely prevent the inhalation of lead 
is cause; while mere cleanliness is all that is 
y for the avoidance of absorption by the mouth 
gh the skin. 


ae * co * 


y a decade has elapsed since employers were 
apelled to supply house-painters with almost 
‘redundant facilities for cleanliness, and yet 
plumbism and painter’s colic are still nume- 
hd plumbism is a truly pitiable disease, the 


{ 


ometimes lingering for many years until com- 
iralysis, supervening upon “ wrist-drop,” puts 
o sufferings that in nearly every instance could 
"en avoided if the patient had used just that 
qount of care which nevertheless seems beyond 
icity of—we will not say the average workman, 
ainly beyond that of the man or youth wha is 
ae average, and who represents a sadly large 
age of the whole number, and it is always for 
\ority that special prohibitive legislation 1s 
ry, 


rance a law prohibiting the use of white-lead 
‘sed in 1909, but its operation was postponed 
years, after which period the use of white-lead, 
imt composed of linseed oil and white-lead, and 
»ecial compounds containing white-lead in any 
as forbidden for every description of painting 
It was doubtless this example which induced 
| authorities to adopt the compromise which has 
40 ineffectual as to provoke the present develop- 
In France, the five years’ grace was obviously 
’cessary there and then than it could be now 
' since our manufacturers, as we have said, are 
with the idea, and have to a great extent made 
tions for a change that they have felt to be 
ing; but we imagine that the term of three 

little enough, without discounting the uncer- 
orval between the issue of the recommendation 
| Dassing of the proposed Act. 


When, if ever, the Act to prohibit the use of white- 
lead comes into force, a very ancient industry will be 
virtually extinguished. White-lead was known to the 
oldest civilisations, for 1t must have been used in the 
glazing of the ancient pottery of which specimens have 
come down to us. Pliny and Vitruvius describe its 
manufacture from lead and vinegar. Vitruvius in his 
twelfth chapter, says: “ In Rhodes they put shavings in 
jars, pour vinegar over them, and lay pieces of lead on 
the shavings; then they cover the jars with lids to 
prevent evaporation. After a definite time they open 
them, and find that the pieces of lead have become 
white-lead.” But it is not much more than two cen- 
turies since manufacture on a commercial scale by the 
almost eaually primitive “Dutch process” began. 
Some corroders boast that they still use actual vinegar 
in the process, instead of dilute acetic acid! It is said 
that the exact manner of conversion of the metal into 
a carbonate is still but imperfectly understood by 
chemists, who may now have less incentive to probe 
the mysterv. 


Me 
* 


For the architect, the substitute for white-lead— 
zinc-white—has the very estimable aavantage that it 
keeps its purity of colour amidst the sulphurous fumes 
that, especially in interior decoration, work such havoc 
with lead pigments. Zinc-white is manufactured by a 
very simple process. “ The metal is vaporised by heat 
in retorts, whence it is carried to a chamber, where the 
vaporised zinc comes in contact with air contaiming 
oxygen, for which element it has great affinity. It 
combines with the oxygen, and is at once converted 
into an oxide of zinc, which is gathered into a series of 
sacks or small chambers suspended with the mouths 
opening downward.” That is the essential part of the 
process, upon which, of course, there are subsequent 
details of grading and refining. But while it seems 
guite clear that paint manufacturers will have but little 
difficulty in adapting their works to the use of zinc 
oxide the case of the corroders is different. If the 
recommendation of the Committee takes effect, their 
occupation will be gone, and another British industry 
will be lost. 

* * * * 

But, while paint manufacturers may be “equal to 
either fortune,” and indifferent ta the issue, it is not 
likely that the lead-corroders will allow themselves to 
be eliminated without a struggle. As will be seen from 
a communication which we publish in another part of 
the present issue, they have been prompt to repudiate 
the Committee’s report, and their organisation—the 
United Kingdom White Lead Corroders—may be 
expected to offer most strenuous and determined 
opposition to the proposed legislation. Threatened 
industries live long, and theirs may yet survive the 
recommendations of the Committee, as there should be 
ample opportunities of having the matter thoroughly 
threshed out before Parliament. Coming, as it does, 
under the Factory Acts, the lead-corroding industry is 
so strictly under observation and control that the 
workers in it are as far as possible safeguarded from 
attacks of lead-poisoning; and here, again, we have 
been assured on good authority, the personal habits of 
the workers are a vital factor, as either predisposing to 
the disease, or, on the other hand, securing immunity 
from it. That, however, is a question for experts. and 
one .upon which, until their evidence has_ been 
thoroughly weighed and sifted by competent authority, 
we should not care to take sides. If this industry is as 
deadly as some would seek to. show, by all means let it 
be superseded. On the other hand, if a good case can 
be made out for its retention, then, on many grounds 
that are too obvious to particularise, this old- 
established industry should not be destroyed by Act of 
Parliament. 


HERE AND THERE. 


OME designs I have seen lately prompt me to 
make another passing reference to the gentle 
art of cribbing. When the practice of punching 

tram and ’bus tickets in the presence of the passenger 
Was newly established by Act of Parliament, there 
was a happy quatrain abroad, and recalling that I 
would suggest every drawing-office should have a card 
prominently displayed for the edification and guidance 
of the staff: “ Crib, brothers. crib; but crib with care.” 
This of course is reducing matters to a very deplorable 
condition, and as the architectural version of a repre- 
hensible rendering of the eighth commandment, 
“Thou shalt not be found out,” will be eschewed by 
all who would fain uphold the honour of the profession. 
But, in truth, the way of the wicked is a favourite way, 
and if we transgress let us at least endeavour to get the 
credit of being competent. Perhaps to many it may 
seem a pretty poor outlook to keep harking back to 
some style of years ago, there finding our appropriate 
substance, and, at any congress, the architect who 
worked on those lines would cut a sorry figure in com- 
parison with his obviously more brilliant brother 
making a brave show of the creed that interprets the 
past in terms of the present. But, somehow, things in 
practice do not work out so well. The architect intent 
on rendering the past in terms of the present is almost 
sure to be unconvincing. There are designs in this 
years Academy which illustrate the point exactly. 
They are meritorious in so far as they follow their 
model, but go all to pieces in the process of 
being individualised. I could wish the authors had 
kept in full view the spirit of the office-card I have 
indicated. “ Crib with care” is an excellent motto: in 
one lhght bearing an inspiring meaning—that we 
should make assiduous study, by actual measure- 
ments especially. of the old work which is so pleasing ; 
in another light bearing a warnine—that we should be 
careful to take the unfamiliar as our model. The 
exceptional things, the things which, having once seen, 
we remember; these the designer should avoid if he 
values his reputation. 


Ned Ward, in the “London Spy” of 1699, quoted 
in the “ Gentleman’s Magazine” of 1857, and requoted 
by Sir Laurence Gomme in “ The Making of London,” 
throws a little light on the manners and ways 
of the seventeenth-century workman. Speaking of 
his visit to the new St. Paul’s, then building, he says: 
“We thence moved up a long wooden bridge, 
that led to the west porticuss of the church, 
where we intermixed with such a _ promiscuous 
rabble that I fancied we looked like the beasts 
driving mto the ark, to replenish a_ succeeding 
world. From thence we entered the body of the 
church, the spaciousness of which we could not discern 
for the largeness of the pillars. We now went a little 
further, where we observed ten men in a corner, very 
busy about two men’s work. The wonderful piece of 
d‘fficulty the whole number had to perform was to drag 
along a stone of about three hundredweight in a car- 
riage in order to be hoisted upon the mouldings of the 
cupola; but they were so long in hauling on’t half the 
length of the church, that a couple of lusty porters in 
the same time would have carried it to Paddington 
without resting of their burthen. From thence we 
approached the choir on the north side. the entrance of 
which had been very much defaced by the late fre, 
occasioned by the carelessness of a plumber. who had 
been mending some defective pipes of the organ, which 
unhapvy accident has given the Dissenters so far an 
opportunity to reflect upon the use of music in our 
churches that they scruple not to vent their spleen by 
saying, ‘Twas a judgment from Heaven on their 
carvings and their fopperies for displeasing the ears of 
the Almighty with the profane tootings of such 
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abominable catcalls.’ When prayers were a 
returned inta the body of the church, happily, 
mixed with a crowd of good Christians, who ha 
cluded with us their afternoon’s devotion. \) 
took notice of the vast distance of the pillars} 
whence they turn the cupola, on which, they sa 
spire to be erected three hundred feet in height, | 
towering pinnacle will stand with such _stup¢ 
loftiness above Bow steeple dragon, or the Mony 
flaming cross, that it will appear to the rest of 

temples like a cedar of Lebanon among s0 

shrubs, or a Goliath looking over the shoulde 
many Davids.” 


The friend who told me how the Futurist de, 
interior decoration, to slow music, did not disel¢ 
source of his information, but I now find it t 
been the newspaper. Mr. Kemp Prossor is the } 
“All my rooms are set to music,” said Mr. Prossoy 
all my ideas and inspirations come from music. 
someone is playing, I do not hear any notes, by 
the most wonderful colours and combinati( 
colours. My sub-conscious self is uppermost, © 
come from beyond the world of sense and from ¢ 
and what may be ach‘eved through colour in the: 
it is impossible to imagine at present. We ar 
just beginning to realise its significance.” Mr, I 
has been showing some of his rooms at one | 
London galleries. I have not been to see the, 
the following description of the “ Black and | 
Room ” would seem to indicate no other than anj 
ciable advance on the lines made familiar by th 
and Crafts movement: “This particular roo} 
white walls with black panels. Round the: 
border birds flew at intervals, while white birds } 
the black curtains, and again on the black cush 
the chair. The idea of aerial movement cor 
with the glass lamp, the tall crvstal candlestic; 
daffodils, in a black vase, flaming against the 
background like cups of golden sunlight, ser 
vitalise the neutral tints of the main theme of } 
ing.” This is not an attitude in regard to dec’ 
that apveals tome. It savours too much of blit) 
But the addendum is interesting: “ When I? 
child,” said Mr. Prossor, “I could not bear c 
If there was anv crimson near me I[ used to cove 
Now I know that that particular shade of § 
devitalising. Last winter at a dinner partv whi 
shades were used the hostess said to me, ‘ Wha} 
matter with us all. we are so dull?’ I said, “4 
butler to remove those red lamp-shades and sull 
orange. She did so, and the conversation 
quite sparkline. Orange is a stimulant to inte? 
brilliancv.” Obviously, therefore, the Institut 
lose no time in getting orange shades put on thi 


in the lecture room. 


The transformation of the churchyard 
Michael’s, Cornhill, into an “ open space 5 for t 
has given occasion to a writer’in the “ Daily Chr 
to unearth Stow’s account of how the steer 
attacked by the traditional enemy of St. I 
According to Stow, “certain men ringing of a 
tempest of lightning and thunder did arise, 
ugly-shapen sight appeared at the window, 
whereof they all fell down, and lay as dead.’ 
thev came to themselves they found “ certal 
ccratched as with a lyon’s claw.” ‘Stow, who w 
in the narish, the son of a tailor, had often mé¢ 
these Devil’s claw-holes “with a feather 4 
stick,” and cons‘dered this ocular demonstratw 
clusive. The steeple, it may be added, went t 
of manv'another in the Great Fire: the existin! 
being Wren’s version of Magdalen College i 
Oxford, 25 ft. less in height. It was designed) 
Grand Old Man of English architecture when! 
ninetieth year; so there can be no questions 
architects being “ too old at forty.” Usil 
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_— ARCHITECTURE (SERIES II.), XIX.—PREMISES OF LONDON SHOE COMPANY, Nos. 116 AND 117, NEW 
BOND STREET, LONDON. INTERIOR DECORATION BY ANDREW RUSSELL. 
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DETAILS 


OF CRAFTSMANSHIP. 


XVIIL—CARVED WOOD MIRROR IN VICTORIA AND ALBERT MUSEUM, 
SOUTH KENSINGTON. 


ASCRIBED TO WILLIAM KENT, 


LIBRARY 
OF THE 
NMIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 
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Peacel LALES. 


hop Premises, Nos. 116 and 117, New Bond 
Street, W. 

THIN the last few years Bond Street has 
largely rebuilt itself, and quite a number of 
interesting shop fronts have been carried out. 

f the most recent is that of The London Shoe 

my. As will be seen from the photograph of 

terior, the opening in the lower portion of the 

ig comprises two floors, and is framed in by a 

“huge architrave, in stone, the space being 

1into two parts by the fascia. The name of the 

g, Elesco House, appears in good lettering ona 

it second-floor level, and in the same lettering is 

n’s name on the marble fascia. The shop front 

;in bronze, on a marble base. Mr. A. O. Breeds, 

iate R.I.B.A., was the architect. Within, a very 

ting scheme of decoration has been carried out 

. Andrew Russell. As will be seen from the 

tions, the series of boxes containing shoes are 

lin case form, framed in by fluted pilasters on 
sd pedestals. ‘The line of box casings 1s broken 
er side by mirrors, these being encased in gilded 
rames, with a vase in low relief above the shaped 
wiched head of the lower frame. Vases, too, 
sd from an original model, and set within an oval 

f enrichment, are effectively used in other parts. 

om is top-lighted, there being a deep cove with 

sd plasterwork around the two laylights. The 

f decoration is that of the William and Mary 
The building is of steel-frame construction, 

vill be obvious from the views of the interior that 

irders span the apartment ; they have been cased 
treated in keeping with the rest of the wood- 

ind, similarly, the stanchions at the entrance to 
yp have received a decorative covering of wood. 
yanelling and fittings have been executed in 
ayn oak, which has been treated in a special 

t so as to emphasise the effect of the medullary 

ese being darkened. The various enrichments 

t, and have been toned so as to obtain an effect 
to that prevailing in the William and Mary 


A William Kent Mirror. 
_mirror, now in the collection at the Victoria 
lbert Museum, South Kensington, is of carved 
the style of William Kent. The official descrip- 
ys that it was probably designed by him for the 
of Wales about 1743. It is an exceedingly 
rm piece of work, of a kind in which Kent 
d. The motifs are taken from furniture of the 
XV. period, but have here been adapted with 
Originality, so as to give the design fresh 
cer, 
Staircase by Daniel Marot. 

staircase designs are among the most dramatic 
ots book, the one shown this week being per- 
1e best of the series. The propriety of painting 
ctural forms on canvas so as to produce an 
is one which may well be questioned, but, apart 
her from the ethics of the matter, the brilliance 
composition is unquestionable, and on that 
t the plate is of great interest. 


Four French Monuments. 


se four may all be regarded as headstones. 
ire very characteristic of their period—the first 
* of the nineteenth century. That to Nicolas 
's Conté is in the North Cemetery. The face 
a floral wreath with an order suspended by 
5, and reversed torches on either side. The rear 
on bears a sabre surmounted by a crown, while 
sides are inscriptions recording that the deceased 
dlonel of Infantry, Member of the Legion of 
, of the Institut d’Egypte and other bodies. 


‘mb with the letters H.R. within a wreath is that 
| 


| 


of Mademoiselle Roger, daughter of the celebrated 
engraver. [he other two are of unknown persons. 


A Riveted Stanchion. 
This is described in detail in the article on page 224 
of this :ssue—the third in the series on steel-frame 
construction. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


The Strength of Filler Floors. 
Lo the Editors of THE ARCHITECTS’ AND BUILDERS’ 
JOURNAL. 

SIRS,—The very interesting article in your issue of 
March 31 last by Mr. Meston upon the strength of 
filler floors is of considerable importance to architects, 
who frequently have to decide, upon scanty data, as 
to the relative advantages of steel framework and re- 
inforced concrete for a particular building. 

If the floor calculated has only a M.R. of 48.7 inch- 
tons, it would only carry 2 cwt. per foot super. over a 
span of 10 ft. and as it involves 1.8 per cent. of re- 
inforcement would almost certainly be easily beaten in 
cost by a reinforced concrete continuous slab floor with 
secondary beams. 

But the general conclusion arrived at—viz., that 
only a substantial thickness of concrete above the 
joists enables the concrete to enhance materially the 
strength of the joists acting alone, is, I think, contrary 
to the experience of those who have used and tested 
such floors. In the handbook of a well-known firm of 
steel manufacturers a series of safe loadings are speci- 
fied which are very considerably ‘higher, and I have 
ascertained that these are based upon actual tests. 
At a recent meeting of the Concrete Institute it was 
stated that the practice of the Office of Works had 
been for many years to use 4 by 12 joists at 24 in. 
centres in 6 in. of concrete (about 1 per cent. of re- 
inforcement) for ordinary floor spans. I have recently 
seen such a floor 12 ft. span carrying an extremely 
heavy load of piled-up granite thresholds, and have 
been credibly informed of much heavier loadings on 
the same floor at a period when it was necessary to 
receive and store an unexpected amount of material on 
account of the war. 

Mr. Meston’s graphic calculations can scarcely be at 
fault, because his results coincide very exactly with 
those given by plotted graphs of the formule. express- 
ing the properties of double reinforced beams. It is, 
however, I believe, orthodox theory that when re- 
inforcements (which must be bent when the beam 
deflects) are individually stiff, as when T or L sections 
are substituted for the ordinary thin round rods, the 
section of the beam should be credited with their indi- 
vidual resistance to such bending. 

No allowance is made for this in the article, and 
when the stresses induced by such bending are more 
or less identical with those which accompany the 
deflection of the beam as a whole, one certainly has 
some difficulty in grasping the necessity of doing so; 
but obviously the substitution of rigid steel for flexibie 
concrete in the web area lying between the reinforce- 
ments disposed in rods must materially strengthen the 
beam. 

The point is somewhat complicated, and may even 
account for the excess over theoretical strength which 
is found in all thick-webbed sections. It is instructive 
to note that when this allowance is added to the case 
considered in the article, the strength of the floor 1s 
almost :dentical with its strength as calculated by the 
constants given in the handbook to which I have 
referred. In view of the extensive use of filler floors m 
normal times, and even in new factory buildings now 
under consideration or in progress, it would be highlv 
desirable that their safe working strength should be 
determined without delay by some authoritative and 
indenendent tests. 


PERCY J. WALDRAM. 
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GARDEN SUBURB COMPETITION, DONCASTER. 


[SPECIALLY CONTRIBUTED BY LIONEL B. BUDDEN, M.A, A.R.I.B.A.] 


HE Corporation of Doncaster invited designs for 
the laying out of some twenty acres of the area 
known as the Carr House Estate, on four acres 

of which 102 houses were to be erected. Mr. Patrick 
Abercrombie, M.A., A.R.I.B.A., was appointed assessor 
of the competition, and premiums of 450, 430, and 
#20 were offered for the schemes placed respectively 
first, second, and third; whilst the commission payable 
for the buildings was to be at the rate of 5 per cent. on 


' the cost of one block of each type plus a reduced per- 


centage (to be settled by subsequent arrangement) for 
duplicate blocks. 

Three types of houses were required: Six of Type 
A—Group of three houses, each, containing a parlour, 
living room, scullery, and three bedrooms, to cost not 
more than £220 each. Sixty-four of Type B—Group 
of four houses, having living room, kitchen, and three 
bedrooms, at a cost of no more than £180 each. 
Thirty-two of Type C—Group of four houses, each 
containing living room, kitchen, and two bedrooms, the 
price not to exceed £160 each. 

The following drawings were required: A block plan 
to a scale of 100 ft. to I in., showing houses, but no 
drainage. Plans, sections, and elevations of each type 
of block to } in. scale. Perspectives were not per- 
mitted. 

Whilst the average level of the schemes submitted 1s 
fairly good, no single design consistently excels both in 
site-planning and in the treatment of the housing 
problem. Some show an excellent handling of the 
area as a whole; others reveal great competence in the 
details of domestic economy. But a scheme embody- 
ing the two virtues in a high degree is lacking. In 
these circumstances the assessor apparently felt it his 
duty to recommend that the first premium (a final 
payment) be awarded for the best site-plan; and the 
second premium (to which would subsequently be 
added the commission on the buildings) for the most 
satisfactory houses. Messrs. Ireland and Hanscombe, 
London, are the authors of the site-plan placed first, 
and Mr. George A. Boswell, Glasgow, is responsible 
for the houses placed second. The third premium was 
won by Mr. G. S. Stout, Whitehaven. In some ways 
it may be considered disappointing that a simple and 
direct award was not possible, but there is no doubt 
that proficiency in site-planning is not always accom- 
panied by equal felicity in house design, and vice versa. 

Messrs. Ireland and Hanscombe’s design cannot be 
said to come near to being an all-round winner, for the 
degree of practical efficiency displayed in the housing 
arrangements is much below that exhibited in the 
site distribution. An open space at the centre planted 
with trees and flowers is the focus from which sym- 
metrical closed vistas radiate. The junction of new 
with existing and proposed roads has been_ effected 
without sacrificing a balanced lay-out. By their 
admirable arrangement these roads provide an easy 
circulation of traffic, and at the same time permit of 
the great majority of the houses being made to face 
east and west, several south, and only a few north. But 
the buildings themselves cannot compare with those 
for which the second premium has been awarded. 

On the other hand, the treatment of the estate as 
proposed by Mr. George A. Boswell, though by no 
means bad, is not comparable in interest with that of 
the winning scheme. It-also neglects to carry out the 
intention of the competition in that it does not show a 

sufficient number of houses on the area reserved for 
future development. The houses, however, are most 
ably designed, and meet the special needs of the case 
better than any others. 

In its site-plan the design by Mr. G. S. Stout, allotted 
third place, is sound and simply worked out. The 


elevations show a not very certain manipulati 
sash-windows and hipped roofs, and are dull ' 
than restrained. From many aspects the scheme) 
bered 5 seems the work of the most competent de 
in the competition. Unfortunately it breaks a {, 
mental condition as to site-planning—namel) 
one specifically fixing road lines outside the are 
scribed for treatment. By this breach of a di 
instruction, and by it only, there 1s rendered posi 
most attractive lay-out—so attractive, indeed, th}, 
cannot but wish that all restrictions relating tic 
tiguous road-boundaries had been removed. | 


Taking a general survey of the site-plans subrt 
it would seem that no one has quite solved then 
difficult problem—namely, the treatment of theo 
front of the estate, where it slopes rapidly |c 
beyond the boundary. For this competitors are scr 
to blame altogether, since they were not givens 
ciently definite information as to what was to bid 
with the land contiguous to the southern line, |s 
theless, a cereful examination of the levels at thio 
should have led to the conclusion that the 6 
would have remained untouched for a consicr. 
number of years. For that reason it is not thin 
satisfactory solution to carry, as so many havel 
a road. the depth of one plot, within the sit. 
parallel to the boundary; and to flank this roa|y 
houses on both sides, one row having of neceit 
northern aspect—unless, as in the case of scheme\. 
the exvedient be adopted of putting the livingo 
at the back. (As will be seen from the accompn 
sketch, the winning site-plan treats the sctl 
boundary in an adroit fashion, which also has 
regard to the contours.) Before the site is finay 
out it would seem desirable that the Corporao: 
Doncaster should come to some definite ct 
regarding this neighbouring area and reserve it = 
nently for allotments, in which case probably t> 
plan would be to carry a road along the bouncr 
the site, with houses on the north side only, a 
south. A rearrangement of the winning schem¢ 
be made on these lines. | 


In the matter of open spaces competitors’ 1 
as to what was required vary considerably. Bt 
such extensive recreation grounds in the near ¢ 
a relatively large open space was not nes 
Obviously required, however, were small plays0 
for little children—and these are very forti 
placed in the first-premiated design behind tl | 
gardens of houses. 


With regard to the treatment of the site-pli 
whole, there are two extremes which may ben 
In one it is conceived merely as a section of | 
tinuous piece of suburban development, wit! 
traversing it in different directions and devoic 
focal point. Of this type Nos. 8, 74, 82, anc3t 
examples. In the other case the site is arrate 
self-contained lines, with no entrance excet 
Carr House Lane. A compromise between © 
would appear to offer the best results—a_comr 
whereby the area would have an entity of its (7 
also lateral connection with the surrounding | 
With the exception of those selected by the 5 
none of the multitude of cottage tvpes presen) 
for special mention. There is a plentiful divle 
ingenuity in minor matters, and the usual repr 
in composition and style of the characteristic® 
Letchworth School—leaded lights, a riot of ga'e 
dormers, half-timbering, etc.—in short, all t! | 
phernalia whereby distinction is so laboriously 
and so certainly lost. A few are in good tast 
that is as much as can be said. 


= 
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Ireland and Hanscombe, Architects, 


Sketch of First-Premiated Site Plan. 


GARDEN SUBURB COMPETITION, DONCASTER. 


RIVETED STANCHION UNDER ECCENTRIC 
Loap. 


Design a riveted stanchion through 
basement and ground floors carrying loads 
as Fig. 4. The first floor stanchion con- 
Bistsyolea 610) 6 Xn ebb. and. sixend ax 
2" plates, and imposes a central load of 
242°33 tons. 

The loads at first and ground floors are 
as follow: 

A B C D 135 
rst Floor 61°00 15°43 80°50 2‘10 Nil Casing 1ton 
Ground,, 825 1685 15°3 Nil 14°80 Casing 1 ton 
First floor to ground, 12’ 6" 
Ground to basement, 12’ 0" 
Basement to top of grillage 2' 24 


" 


The position of girders with regard to 
floor levels and centre lines is fixed by 
data which are not reproduced. 

The section of stanchion running 
through floors above, which requires six 
plates at the first floor, has obviously 
reached the limit at which it can be con- 
veniently strengthened with additional 
plates. 

The section required should be made in 
one piece from basement to first floor. 
Its selection would be largely governed 
by the requirements for the basement 
floor. 

fixity of Ends. 

At the ground floor where the section 
would be continuous and stayed by a 
fourway connection, the ends can be con- 
sidered fixed. At the basement and first 
floors the ends would be flat. As this is 
not a condition recognised by the Act, 
they would be considered as hinged, but 
the length for flexure from ground floor 
to grillage may reasonably be measured 
from the underside of ground floor girders 
to the top of the gussets, viz., 10’ o”. 


Approximate Increase of Load due to 
Eccentricity. 

The increase of equivalent axial load- 
ing due to eccentricity of connection to 
webs and flanges is tabulated in the best 
modern section books, and will be found 
to average as follows: 


Equivalent Axial Loads on Stanchions. 


Web Flange 

Connections. 
Unplated Joist Stanchions 1°5 w 25 w 
Plated do. do, 1°25 WwW 25 Ww 
Plated double do. 275 WwW 2°5>W 


CROUND FL. 


Fig. 
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EXAMPLES OF STRUCTURAL DESIGN SIE 


BY PERCY J. WALDRAM, F.S.I. 


(Continued from page 204, No. 1060.) 


Section of Stanchion between Ground Floor 


and Basement. 


The loads not being equal on both sides 
of the stanchion, the unbalanced load in 
each case is. multiplied by the approxi- 
mate coefficients for eccentricity to obtain 
the addition to the axial load equivalent 
to the effect of eccentric loading. Under 
Section 22 (21) (d) eccentric loadings may 
be considered as having become axial 
below the point next below them where 
the-eolumn is efficiently fixed. 

The approximate equivalent axial load 
at the ground floor may therefore be taken 
as i— 


First floor 242°33 tons 
A 61°00 
B 15°43 
its 80°50 
D 2°10 
401°36 tons 
say 2°50 Casingand weight 
Ground floor 403°86 tons 
A 82 
B 16°35 —14°3 = 
2°05 X 2°75 = 5°65 
C 15°30 — 8°25 = 
; TOS eX $2.5 = 
E 14°80 
459°06 tons + 23°35 


= 482'41 equivalentaxialload 


A section is therefore demanded which 
will carry 482'41 tons axial load on a 
length of 10’ o’ with one end fixed and one 
end hinged. This would be selected from 
some list purporting to give the safe 
loadings under the Act on various sections. 
The properties of the section thus selected 
and shown are as follow :— 

Two joists 18" x 7",six 18" x 34” plates, 
area 981 sq. inches, weight per foot run 
3373 lbs., c. to c. of webs 9”, least and 
greatest radii of gyration 4°99 and 8:71, 
extreme scantling 18” x 21” 


Calculation of Eccentricity Coefficients. 
The exact value of the coefficients for 


eccentricity can be obtained from the 
formula :— 


Equivalent axial load We= w( 3k as ) 
rg? 
in which 


*“ Principles of Struct. Mechanics” (Batsford), p. 355. 


[LOOT 


4. 


f 


/é 1/2 «24 Cre): 


' (2x6 BSB /Ox8E5 


224 Lila FS 


LB; yb, 


l2 J? * te packing 


x 
Me 


eccentricity in inches 

distance of neutral ax) 
extreme fibres 
rg — radius of gyration. 

For eccentric loadings on the flan: 

Ad 10°5 | 


= — = ‘137, and for 4 
rg? 8-71? | 
a 1 

rg? 9) 
Girders fixed direct to the flang, 
theretore be generally considered 
at a leverage of 10°5” and wi 
equivalent to a central load of, 


We = W 31 + (105 x +137) } > 
The web of an 18” x 7" joist bi 
thick, girders fixed to the web vi 

9°5 
2 


loadings on the webs, 


considered as distant ee) from tt! 


| 

of the section, and the centric lol 
valent to them would be, 
We = Wi 1+ (4-775 x 36))44 
These values are slightly less f 
approximations made, but the di 
is immaterial. | 


Equivalent Axial Load determin 
regard to Diagonal Bendm 


It should be noted that the i 
multiplying each eccentric loac! 
coefficient is to presuppose bel 
two directions simultaneously, w! 
application of eccentric loads 1 
directions would apparently indu 
ing on a diagonal axis passing | 
the centre of the section and ©! 
gravity of the loads. The total ec! 
axial load calculated with regar, 
strength of the section in this | 
direction would be less than th 
the equivalent loads calculated! 
directions of the two principal « 
can be shown, however,t that thé 
bending under diagonal pe 
coincide with this supposed dire 
that the bending which tends to té* 
is a double curve, and is consist#l 


+ Cottrell’s ‘“ Applied Mechanics,” pi3 
‘Engineering,’ December 25, 1914, Pp. 76% 
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yduction of the stresses which 
(result from the two component 
és in the direction of the two 
jal axes. 

(ormulze upon which are based the 
{ y axial loads tabulated in the Act 
<ollows :— 


ug Stress in Tons per Square Inch. 


One End Fixed; 
One End Free. 


e-(——) ss- (.) 
Me \4org/ °°? \gorg 
] l 

up to = 100 up to 
: rg rg 


Both Ends Fixed. 


HM Steel 6-5 — (- ) 


40 rg 


Both Ends Hinged. 


wo 


l 
up to ro 160 


D> 


Roth Ends Fixed, 
Both Ends Free. 


l | 
to— 4 — (—) 5 — 
a so rg 20 =) 2 


DS 


( | l 
20rg rg 


Both Ends Fixed. 
] 
Gast Iron 6 — (es 
20 rg 


4c 


Both Ends Hinged. 


lisiease, the least “rg” = 4°99 and 
)nissible axial load is 
l 
Bi xX (55 — — 
9 Sib, 40 Tg 
120 


g8'1 xX Gs a x +99) 
981 xX (5°5 — ‘60) 

mar xX 4°90 = 485 tons. 

tial load required to be carried is 
(3. 


| 


HU 


(1 of Stanchion between First Floor 
and Ground Floor. 


(loading at the first floor being 
vegular, the connections should be 
I, and a small diagram as Fig. 4 
(axial load equivalent to these 
13 would be most readily calculated 
(ing the centre of gravity of all the 


sind allowing for the effect of 


| city due to its component moments 

; e lines of the two principal axes. 

(listance of the c.g. of all the loads 
e web axis 

14°38 X 4°775—1'05 X 6'5) + 401°36 


68:8 — 69 ~=—- ) + 40136 
== Fda 
[m the flange axis BD it is distant 
Homes = 401°36 = °53”, 


€quivalent axial load will therefore 


(01°36 x [ ee 
(155 x .36)?] 
136 X } 1 + (0725 + -056) 

9130. X 1°1285 — 448 tons. 
Kength for flexure being at most 
)1e safe load would be: 981 x 


(CRESS RY Pls 


144 ’ 
4 X 499) ¢ = 981 X (5°5 —'72) 
‘tons. 


Msection demanded by a lower floor 
Meets so closely as this the 
‘ nents of the next floor above, and 
“1ction of a pair of plates frequently 
> tempting opportunity of saving 
msaty Weight. But it must be 
ered that as the reduction of two 
139 from 3" to 2", necessitates a 
arge joint plates, and often closer 
| 
| 


riveting (16 times the plate thickness), a 
small alteration is generally not worth 
making. 

Pitch of Rivets. 

The provisions of the Act require the 
pitch measured on a straight line to be 
not greater than 16 times the thickness of 
the thinnest plate. This will generally 
secure the essential condition that the un- 
supported lengths of plate between the 
rivets should not individually form 
columns more slender than is consistent 
with the column stress which they bear. 
These unsupported lengths of plate being 
continuous, may fairly be regarded as col- 
umns with fixed ends, and by referring to 
the statutory table, it will be found that a 
column with one end fixed and one end 

of 44 — 28 might 
rg 4°9 
with fixed ends sustain the same stress if 


hinged with an 


the ratio were 68. 
Tg 

The least radius of gyration of a column 
of rectangular section with a least side of 
5 "is'5 ¥12 = ‘145, and the requisite pitch 
would therefore be*145 x 68 = 10”. The 
three vertical rows of riveting shown are 
obtained by riveting the plates on to each 
of the joists before the whole stanchion 
is assembled and riveted up from the 
outside. It is sometimes objected to on 
the ground that it renders the stiffness of 
the section unsymmetrical and therefore 
tends to set up indeterminate bending 
moments. It represents, however, a very 
usual practice, and the accuracy of setting 
out which it demands at the yard is a 
practical advantage of considerable value. 


| om 


PA AR eR 


Base. 

The Act stipulates that sufficient rivets. 
must be provided to transmit the load 
through the gusset plates of the base on 
to the base plates. The object of this is 
to prevent undue stress upon the material 
of a plain concrete base from a base plate 
insecurely stiffened by gussets which 
bends slightly under full load in an 
endeavour to conform to badly fitted ends 
to the joists and plates. 


When the base bears direct upon the 
metal of a grillage this stipulation may 
reasonably be relaxed, especially when 
the ends are machined, and _ sufficient 
rivets to transmit half the load to the 
gussets are sometimes provided. 


In the base shown, there are 136 rivets 
in single shear. The strength of a 2” 
rivet in single shear is 2? x ‘7854 X 5°5, 
tons per sq. inch = 3°307. In bearing in 
5 Metal i xX $ X II tons per sq. inch = 
4°812. The load transmitted is therefore 
13645c835307 —-450 tons. 

The joint at the first floor level being 
between stanchion sections varying de- 
cidedly in size is designed as a cap and 
base. The cap is kept as small as is 
consistent with adequate fixing, and the 
outer edges of a stout cap-plate are well 
supported under the gussets and flanges 
of the stanchion above. The base of the 
latter is provided with sufficient rivets to. 
transmit half its load through the gussets. 


Cover Plate Joints. 


In the design of compound stanchions 
in tiers there are economical and practical 
advantages in keeping as far as possible 


ee 
‘—, Gg cD cpP——P- 


| 


rg 


a ad a ae ch J 
<°, ¢ , q 0 q 
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LOOKING UP 
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to joists of the same depth through several 
floors, adding to the section by means of 
plates. 


Fig. 5 shows a typical alteration in plate 
thickness above a floor level. The thick- 
ness of cover plate at such points and the 
uumber of rivets to be provided in it are 
scarcely matters which admit of exact 
calculation. When the joint is near a 
point which in the design of the stanchion 
is assumed to be a hinged end, the plates 
are probably theoretically unnecessary, 
and would therefore require no cover plate 
at all. Midway between the supports of 
the stanchion and at a fixed end theo- 
retically it should be necessary to transmit 
the full strength of the plates across the 
joint. A not unusual compromise is 
shown in the example given. The thick- 
ness of the joint plate is that of the thicker 
of the two plates joined, and sufficient 
rivets are provided to transmit under 
single shear the proportion of the total 
load taken by the thinner plate or cross- 
sectional area of 2 plate multiplied by 
working stress. 


Spliced Butt Joints. 


For convenience in erection, stanchions 
are generally completed at the yard in 
lengths of two or three stories with splice 
joints. The latter are subject to the same 
considerations as cover plate joints, except 
that the points where they occur can 
scarcely be regarded as fixed ends. A 
typical detail isshown in Fig.6. Sufficient 
rivets are provided to transmit under 
single shear one-half of the load. To be 
consistent, the splice plates should be 
thick enough to transmit this half load at 
74 tons per square inch, but they are often 
made 3" thick for all loads. Unless the 
ends are accurately machined and fitted 
at the yard, it is advisable to introduce a 
fairly stout cap plateas shown to distribute 
over the section the effect of any small 
irregularity in fit. 


Marking of Pillars and Girders. 


A simple and convenient method of 
marking pillars and girders in a steel 
frame building with a number of similar 
floors is as follows :— 


Each tier of stanchions has a letter, 
similar stanchions to opposite hand being 
distinguished by a subscript letter, and 
each built up length of stanchions is given 
a number in addition, the number being 
written after the letter. 

Thus Stanchions H: and Hx1 extend 
from basement to first floor, and are 
delivered in one piece each, and Stanchions 
H2 and Hxz, from first to fourth floors, 
are also in one piece each. For girders 
and joists each floor has its distinguishing 
letter, and each main girder and joist is 
numbered, similar numbers being allocated 
to similar members on each floor with the 
distinguishing letter of the floor written 
after the number of the beam. Thus 35A, 
35B and 35F would mean the joists or 
girders occupying similar positions on the 
ground, first and fifth floors. 

Small filler joists in bays can be con- 
veniently marked with the numbers of the 
two girders between which they occur 
with a cross between, as 8B x6B or 
6B x wall. 

Details should be fully dimensioned, 
but dimensions and scantlings should not 
be repeated unnecessarily on the same 
sheet. 

(To be continued. ) 


ENQUIRIES ANSWERED. 


Tenancy Agreement. 

W. HP Ee (Hants) writes; A. three 
years’ agreement is entered into, 
expiring at September 29, 1914. In it 
the following occurs: ‘And it is 
hereby mutually agreed that, should 
either party desire to terminate the 
tenancy at or after the said term, he shail 
give to the other of them six months’ pre- 
vious notice in writing.’ (1) Can such 
notice be given to expire at any date not a 
regular quarter? (2) Must it expire on 
any one of the ordinary quarter days? (3) 
Or must it expire only at any September 
29? Is this case on all fours with first 
paragraph, page 144, of ‘ Holdsworth: 
Excess in the Quantity of Notice’? ” 

—It is not usual to insert any clause as 
{o a notice to quit in a three years’ lease ; 
if the occupier does not quit at the end of 
the three years’ term he becomes an 
annual tenant upon the terms of the ex- 
pired lease, so far as they are applicable to 
a tenant from year to year. This no doubt 
has happened here, and the tenancy has 
thus automatically become one “from 
year to year,” terminable only upon the 
anniversary of its commencement, 7.é., 
September 29. The notice to quit legally 
necessary to bring it to an end is six 
months, terminating at any Michaelmas. 
The specific answers to your questions are 
then: (No; ayesha as) Ves. 


Hae. Je 


Cement and Tar Coating to Walls. 

QUANTUM (Cumberland) writes: “We 
have recently cemented the inside walls of 
two byres, and afterwards coated the 
cement with a mixture of one gallon of 
tar to half a pound of pitch. The result 
is not satisfactory, as the tar and pitch 
have not hardened (after three or four 
weeks), and the appearance is lumpy. We 
shall be obliged if any of your readers can 
suggest a remedy.” 

—The mixture described appears to have 
too great a proportion of nitch and I am 
at a loss to suggest a remedy for slow 
hardening. Gr 


Broken Asphalt for Paths. 

PS aNa ae 
“Please advise as to suitable filling and 
cement to use in conjunction with broken 
asphalt for garden paths. Although the 
asphalt is broken small, the medium would 
have to be of some consistency, or to be 
mixed with gravel or other broken mate- 
rial, to fill in the voids.” 

—Broken asphalt paving does not appear 
likely to prove a kindly material for 
making up garden paths. Probably fine 
shingle and hot tar would he the best 
matrix, and if the whole surface were 
tarred over and coated with sand and grit 
after rolling to contour, the effect would 
be very much that of ordinary tar paving. 


Road Spectfications. 

X. (Oxford) writes: “ A road was speci- 
fied to be formed as follows: ‘ Ground to 
be formed up to receive 6 in. chalk, to be 
rolled in on tov, agd 6 in. coarse gravel 
to include sufficient fine to bind whole 
together, rolled and well finished.’ How 
thick would the total hardcore be (both 
chalk and gravel) after rolling, when the 
job was completed? ” 

—The amount of consolidation or reduc- 
tion in thickness by rolling, both as 
regards the chalk foundation as well as 
the gravel surfacing will naturally depend 
a good deal on (a) the condition of the 


(Brockley, S.E.) writes: 


foundation or subsoil upon which it j:y 
(b) the amount or duration of the Hi 
applied, and the weight of the roller; 
(c) the condition of the chalk and 4 
when. laid, (d) and whether wat 
sprinkled on the surfaces to assist ec 
dation, or whether the materials are 
dry. If dry-rolled (as should, of cy 
be the case with the chalk foundatio 
degree of consolidation would bel 
Under ordinary circumstances, if 
chalk is dry when rolled and placed) 
dry firm subsoil, the reduction in 
ness would probably be about 2 a 
the 6-in. loose coating would be rey 
to 4 in. after rolling. If the Subs 
soft and wet much of the chalk foun't 
will sink under rolling into the soft gi 
and necessitate the addition of more 
core to ensure a fair foundation, Ty 
inches of gravel surfacing, if of a}j 
stony quality and not unusually “4 
or too full of so-called binding mar 
may be expected to consolidate 6 
finished thickness of about 4% in{ 
rolling. ‘‘he final finished thickness} 
rolling, of the chalk foundation and 
surface together, would not thef 
exceed a total of about 8% in., buty 
depends on the actual conditions i 
case as indicated above. W.-H 
1 
Value of Plot with Circular Frong 
C. J. S. (London, S.E.) writes ch 
be made clear by the ej 
sketch [not reproduced], one plot ol 
has a straight frontage of 150 ft, 1 
adjoining plot has a circular front ¢ 
350 ft. Assuming the land to Be | 
£2 per foot frontage, it is, Of @ 
absurd to say that the circular plot isle 
£700. The straight plot would, of i 
be worth £300. What, therefore, / 
correct method of valuing the ploj 
the circular frontage? For road-nk 
charges it would be 350 ft. at so mul 
foot. Can the circular plot be coe 
described as having ‘350 ft. frong 
The writer knows, of course, that thel 
affects and regulates the price pe 
frontage.” | 
—It is in a case such as this tl 
surveyor must rely on his se deament 
than rule. The circular plotye 
correctly described as of 350 ft. fri 


but such irregular plots are usually 7 
entirely according to circumstance}: 
lump sum rather than per foot fret 
To arrive at this sum a complete 
ledge is necessary. For example, it 
the value of the land might depen! 
very high ratio upon the actuala 
though the expressed price might fi 
venience be in terms of pe 
frontage; in a shopping distri 
frontage would have a value much € 
in proportion to back land than in) 
dential district, and in the latter thw 
to be placed upon the plot would 
largely on whether the road- 
charges were payable by vendor (ir 
case their estimated amount woul 
part of the price) or by the purche’ 
which case some abatement Wold 
necessary). Assuming that thi 
instance is applicable, V1z., aeeeok 
district with road charges payable i) 
chaser, a reasonable procedure wo' 
to work out and price the superfici) 
of the regular shaned plot, whicht 
settled price per foot frontage | 
£300, compute and price the irregul 
at the same rate based on area, an 
an abatement proportionate to th 
mated roadmaking charges on ex} 
frontage over the frontage whichW’ 
give an equal area in a plot of 8 
shane and equal depth to the ef 
used as a basis of value. 
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ATES AND INSTITUTIONS. 


whester Society of Archttects. 
meeting of the members of the 
jster Society of Architects, held on 
||, the report and accounts were ap- 
4 and adopted and the following 
and members of Council were 
a( President, F. B. Dunkerley, 
[| .A. ; vice-presidents, J. B. Gass, 
foe and’ A. W. Hennings, 
j|.A.; hon. secretary, Isaac Taylor, 
f.A.; assistant hon. secretary, 
\alliday, A.R.I.B.A. ; Members ot 
<, Messrs. John Ely, H. Q. Farmer, 
3 Hardisty, Edward Hewitt, Hugh 
@ P. D. Lodge, A. J. Murgatroyd, 
sden, J. H. Sellers, J. H. Wood- 
s|P. S. Worthington, and W. C. 


if = 


| Building During and After the 
! W ar. 

second annual report of the coun- 
fie South Wales Garden Cities and 
mlanning Association states that 
le outbreak of the war the year was 
uerised by a steady and gratifying 
q in the strength and activities of 
Wyciation, and although during the 
f months there had been a natural 
pion in the extent of their public 
anda, the serious effect of the war 
die-building schemes, especially in 
#io finance, had led to a great de- 
yint of the association’s function as 
sory body. 

@2ouncil is at present engaged in 
ying an exhaustive investigation 
t) trend of building costs during and 
© war, and it is intended to pub- 
sport on the subject. 

“ty-four organisations were affiliated 
ssociation during the year, as com- 
ith seven in 1913. The total re- 
sfor the year amounted to £256 
., and the expenditure to /250 
i, leaving a surplus on the year’s 
i of £5 8s. 7d. The council acknow- 
their deep indebtedness to the 
ty (Mr. Edgar L. Chappell) for his 
iy activities on behalf of the asso- 
)} 
jmphlet on “ What Town-planning 
i by Mr. D. Llenfer Thomas, M.A., 
Iivman of the council, has been 
diwhich will be of assistance to 
Local education authorities in the 
ition of schemes. 


qs’ Clerks’ Benevolent Institution. 
|. Higgs (of Messrs. F. and H. F. 
{ presiding at the _ thirty-seventh 
é dinner of the Builders’ Clerks’ 
Vent Institution at the Holborn 
vant, advanced some cogent and 
il reasons why the society should be 
€ supported. He pointed out that 
€ Legislature passed its schemes 
f ensation for people in the employ- 

builders, the clerk was left out in 
¢. The clerk had, therefore, to be 
(sated out of his own resources, or 
te funds of charity. Though a 
iperson, the builders’ clerk did not 
fa princely salary, and one could 
¥:ct him to make much provision for 
'2 when he was no longer able to 
is duties. The Institution was 
) forty-nine years ago. It had since 
f9 respectable dimensions, though 
}+tly so from the point of view of 
j A sum of £172 per annum was 
” from the bequests of “pious 
| The pensions given to old clerks 
iit widows amounted to £725 per 
|S the expenses came fo £100, a sum 


| 


of £650 had to be got annually. Sub- 
scribers gave £170 yearly, leaving £480 to 
be gained by means of a special appeal. 
The benefits given to the recipients of the 
funds amounted only to about £2 per 
month, and yet the committee of manage- 
ment had not been able to add more pen- 
sioners to the list. It was necessary to 
give liberally, because during the current 
year more would be spent than up till the 
present moment had come in. The con- 
tributions announced during the evening 
amounted to close upon £300. 


A Notable Collection of Architectural 
Slides. 

At the third meeting of the session of 
the Gloucestershire Architectural Associa- 
tion, held at the city of Gloucester on 
Friday, April 30, Mr. Walter B. Wood, 
A.R.I.B.A. (Vice-President), exhibited a 
large collection of lantern slides prepared 
from photographs taken by the late Dr. 
Oscar Clark. The President, Mr. T. Over- 
bury, referred to the splendid response 
to the call for volunteers made by the 
members of the Association, and said that 
the first member to be in the firing line, 
Mr. S. W. Thurston, had now been in- 
valided home, after thrilling escapes. He 
thought that it would be the wish of the 
members that the Hon. Secretary should 
write to Mr. Thurston congratulating him 
upon his safe return and expressing their 
appreciation of his patriotism. Continu- 
ing, Mr. Overbury referred to the death 
of one of the Association’s most respected 
Honorary Fellows, Mr. John Sawyer. 
After a brief reference to his career and 
the position he had attained in the 
archeological and architectural world, he 
proposed that a record of John Sawyer’s 
services to architecture should be in- 
scribed in the minute-book of the Associa- 
tion. Referring to the late Dr. Oscar 
Clark, another valued Honorary Fellow, 
Mr. Overbury said he was one of the most 
regular attendants at the meetings and 
also at the annual excursions, where he was 
a most enthusiastic photographer. With 
a portrait of Dr. Clark on the screen Mr. 
Wood gave a brief account of his career 
and his architectural and literary inte- 
rests, and then proceeded to show a col- 
lection of shdes given to him by Mrs. 
Clark, which he had classified into the fol- 
lowing series: (1) English Church Work; 
(2) English Domestic Work; (3) Conti- 
nental Cathedrals and Churches; (4) Con- 
tinental Street Scenes. 


BRITISH INDUSTRIES FAIR. 


A large number of invitations were 
issued to wholesale buyers by the Board 
of Trade for the British Industries Fair, 
which opened at the Royal Agricultural 
Hall on May 10, and buyers who have not 
received cards and who wish to attend 
should communicate at once with the 
Board of Trade, 32, Cheapside, London, 
E.C. The Fair, which is open only to 
genuine traders, will close on May 19. 
Invitations to Continental buyers were 
issued some time ago, and buyers from 
the Continent, as well as from Canada, 
America, and other distant countries have 
signified their intention to visit the Fair 
and will probably attend in large numbers. 

The trades to which it has been found 
necessary to restrict the Fair are: China, 
earthenware and glass, cutlery, electro- 
plate, printing, stationery, jewellerv (in- 
cluding drapers’ jewellery and_ haber- 
dashery), toys and games, and fancy goods, 
all trades in which a large proportion of the 
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goods hitherto consumed in this country 
have been imported from abroad. , 

In estimating the opportunity which 
buyers will have of arranging at the Fair 
to lay in stock it is to be remembered that 
although the exigencies of space have 
limited the number of exhibiting firms to 
600, these are all manufacturers, and they 
consequently represent British industry 
more thoroughly than would be the case 
had factors and wholesale dealers been 
included in the total. 

‘The 600 exhibitors at the British Indus- 
tries Fair have only been allotted space by 
considerably reducing the sites applied for 
in the majority of cases. 

The Board of Trade are endeavouring to 
assist buyers as far as possible, and inter- 
preters have been engaged, special inquiry 
offices organised in each of the trade sec- 
tions, and a branch of the Commerciai In- 
telligence Branch of the Board of Trade 
established in the hall, so that the fullest 
information on such matters as commer- 
cial statistics, customs tariffs, shipping 
and transport, commercial products, and 


similar matters may be at the disposal of 
exhibitors and visitors. 


BOOK NOTICE. 


Reinforced Concrete: Principles and 
Practice. 

‘he American literature on reinforced- 
concrete construction is markedly in 
advance of English work, and has some 
pretensions to the value of Continental 
literature on the subject. The books pub- 
lished by the McGraw-Hill Book Co. are 
always worthy of attention, and these 
volumes are no exception to the rule. The 
University of Wisconsin, from which, as 
is stated on the title-page, they have their 
origin, has done some good research work, 
and the fruits of its labours merit con- 
sideration. 

The university has made specially valu- 
able tests in its laboratories on the value 
of the use of Kahn bars in the reinforce- 
ment of concrete beams. The experi- 
menters found that “in the beams with 
loosely attached web members and 
straight horizontal reinforcement the final 
failure occurred through slipping of rods 
either before or just after the yield point 
of the metal was passed, when the load fell 
off rapidly. This did not occur in tests of 
the beams with rigidly attached web 
members. The Kahn bar beams failed in 
tension at the centre, but in these latter 
beams the steel was stressed considerably 
beyond the yield point, and failure was 
very slow. The Kahn bar beams show 
considerably greater strength than the 
plain bar beams.” In fact, the Kahn 
beams carry from 20 to 40_per cent. more 
load than the beams reinforced with ordi- 
nary commercial steel. 

The practical spirit which led to these 
tests is observable throughout the volumes 
before us, although the theoretical foun- 
dations of the science are none the less 
well and truly laid. The first volume 
deals with fundamental principles of 
design, as these are exemplified in slabs, 
beams, and columns. Volume II. is 
mainly concerned with the application of 
the fundamental principles of the first 
volume to the design of specific examples. 
The special merit and value, however, of 
this second volume lies in the excellent 
practical details illustrated by sketches 
and letterpress. A frequent trouble with 
reinforced-concrete buildings lies in the 
fact that while they are competently 
designed from the engineering point of 
view, the architectural and tradesmanlike 
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details. of window and door fittings, the 
combination of brickwork with concrete, 
the finish of staircases for their special pur- 
poses, etc., have usually not been thought 
out with sufficient care. A study of this 
volume should go a long way to remedy 
that defect. That part of the volume 
which deals with the actual construction 
is extremely well done and will repay a 
perusal by contracting specialists. These 
volumes are among the most useful that 
have been issued in the English language 
for some considerable time. It is not pos- 
sible to praise too highly the profusion and 
quality of the illustrations. 

‘“ Reinforced Concrete Construction.” By George 
A. hool, S.B., Associate Professor of Structural 
Engineering, the University of Wisconsin. Prepared 
in the Extension Division of the University of Wis- 
consin, First edition. Third impression, corrected. 
Volume J., Fundamental Principles: including 
numerous tables and diagrams to facilitate the calcu- 
lation and design of Reinforced Concrete Structures. 


254 pages, illustrated. 1912. Volume II., Retaining 
pe and Buildings. Drawings by Fr ankC. Thiessen, 


S.B., Instructor in Structural E ngineering, the Univer- ° 


sity of Wisconsin. 666 pages. 107132. “McGraw-Hill 
Book Co. (London: Firm Hill Publishing Co., 6, 
Bouverie Street, E.C.). Vol. I., ros. 6d. net; Vol. II., 
21s. net. 


DEEBMS: 


St. Peter's Square, Hammersmith. 
St. Peter's Square, Hammersmith, 
which has been bought at a cost of £7,940. 
has been formally “declared open to the 
public by the Mayor. 


School Scheme Held Uf. 


Sutton Coldfield Council have received 
a communication from the Warwickshire 
County Council stating that, in view of 
the Treasury and the “Local Government 
Board being unable to entertain applica- 
tions for sanction to new loans for the pre- 
sent, it is not proposed to proceed with 
the building of the High School for Girls 
beyond getting out the plans. 


NEWS 


Louvain Library. 

The Governors of the John Rylands 
Library, Manchesver, in December last, de- 
cided to give practical expression to their 
sympathy with the authorities of the Uni- 
versity of Louvain by offering to them as a 
nucleus of a new library a gift of books to 
be selected by the librarian from the stock 
of duplicates in the possession of the 
library. A list of the works forming the 
first instalment of the gift, and number- 
ing upwards of two hundred volumes, was 
drawn up to accompany the offer. In the 
April ‘“ Bulletin ’”’ of the John Rvlands 
Library, it is stated that as the University 
is at present dismembered and without a 
home, the governors have undertaken, at 
the request of the Louvain authorities, to 
house the volumes until such time as the 
new buildings are ready to receive them. 

L.C.C. School-Building. 

Two communications with regard to the 
scheme for the reduction of the size of 
classes were laid before the London Educa- 
tion Committee last week. This scheme, 
it may be remembered, involves a good deal 
of new school building. The recent Trea- 
sury Minute regarding municipal borrow- 
ing held up the scheme. Negotiations 
were opened with the Government, and 
subsequently the Government agreed that 
the prohibition should not apply to this 
scheme. In a communication to the 
L.C.C. Education Committee the Treasury 
said: ‘‘In regard to the expenditure on 
schools His Majesty’s Government have 
decided that in all the circumstances they 
cannot now ask the London County Coun- 
cil to postpone the work.’’ It will be noted 
that the Treasury say the ‘‘ Government ”’ 
have decided. Their usual phrase is ‘‘ My 
Lords,’’ which is used in this same letter 


in reference to other matters. <A letter 
from the Board of Education dated 
May 3, says: ‘‘ I am directed by the Board 
of Education to state that they have re- 
ceived from the Lords Commissioners of 
His Majesty’s Treasury a copy of their 
letter addressed to the London County 
Council on April 24. The Government 
having decided not to ask the Council to 
postpone the work, the Board would be 
glad to be informed that the school build- 
ing scheme of the Council will be proceeded 
with in accordance with the existing 
arrangement between the Council and the 
Board.” 


TRADE AND CRAFT. 


A New Type of Fire-Resisting Doors. 

Messrs. Chubb and Sons, the lock and 
safe makers, have issued from 128, Queen 
Victoria Street, London, E.C., an illus- 
trated booklet giving particulars of their 
new patent ‘‘ Stelocrete’’ fire-resisting 
doors. For these it is claimed that they 
are of an entirely new kind, designed on 
scientific principles. They contain a mini- 
mum of steel, which conducts heat, and a 
maximum of non-conducting concrete 
filling. According to Messrs. Chubb’s 
booklet, the steel casing fulfils several 
objects. It forms a hard skin capable of 
being nicely painted or otherwise finished ; 
encloses compactly the concrete, which 
cannot break away even if its surface be- 
comes friable under excessive heat; pro- 
tects the concrete from the force of water 
from the fire-hose; provides small aper- 
tures at each indentation through which 
escape the gases or steam generated by fire 
and water: and is a correctly disposed ten- 
sion member for both surfaces to resist the 
tendency to distortion common to nearly 
all materials under the stresses of heot 
followed by rapid cooling. A selected cal- 
cined aggregate of little weight is con- 
tained in the concrete filling, which is well 
proportioned and sets very hard. 

The door has a uniform thickness of 
2 in., and thus offers great resistance to the 
passage of heat. It may be regarded as 
both a beam and a stanchion of great 
strength, the plates being anchored at 
every indentation to the rods reinforcing 
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the concrete. A. ‘* Stelocrete 4 
weighs no more than a plain hal 
iron- plate door, and doors of ‘ ‘ Stelo 
construction are made in strict acco 
with the requirements of the Fire 
Committee, by whom it has bee 
proved. One of these doors has ber 
jected by the British Fire P'revemtioy 
mittee to their severest fire test, 
the result, has been certified as af 

‘full protection (Class B),”’ which| 
highest classification. The test was 
hours? firing in a brick furnace, 
wall of which the door was fixed. 
temperature aimed at was 2,000 ¢ 
Fah.; actually it reached 2,040 A 
Fah., and the face of the door agaj| 
fire became white hot. Yet the | 
temperature, 14 in. away, never ey 
125 degrees Fah., and a piece of! 
paper only 12 in. from the door w 
scorched. It will be remembere 
aluminium, brass, copper, and sily 
below 2,000 degrees Fah., and ca 
melts at 2,200 degrees Fah. At the} 
the four hours’ firing a stream of 
at a pressure of go lb. per square inc 
directed for five minutes point | 
against the face of the door which h¢| 
in the fire. Neither fire nor water | 
through the door. 

Messrs. Chubb and Sons fasten ' 
‘“ Stelocrete ’’? doors at six points—b| 
hinges and by bolts shooting out it 
directions. The bolts are usually ¢ 
by a lock. Sliding doors are held} 
wall at four points—by two Z stops| 
front edge and two clutches on thi 
edge. Special antifriction steel ball r} 
are fixed to the door by a plate, | 
forms a cover and an engagement WI 
top rail. The accompanying illus 
shows a “ Stelocrete ” sliding door; 
plete with top rail, brackets, anti’ 
steel ball runners, two. stops, 
clutches. 


‘* Stelocrete *? doors have been si 
to the London and North-Westerr 
way, Euston; the County Mi 
Truro; Petworth House, Sussex } 
Leconfield’s); and to various | 
Among recent important orders is « 
all the doors for the new warehc; 
Kingsway of Messrs. W. H. Smyr 
Sons, Ltd., the wholesale newsagen, 


-STELOGRETE™ 


SLIDING DOOR. 
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YHITE LEAD COMMITTEE’S REPORT 
AND RECOMMENDATIONS. 


fs subject, some aspects of which are commented 
Jur editorial columns, we have received a communica- 
ith has been written on behalf of the United Kingdom 
jad Corroders. Its chief points are as follows, but a 
fions have been necessary. For the statements made, 
|; opinions expressed, we, of course, take no responsi- 


|Editors of THr ARCHITECTS’ AND BUILDERS’ JOURNAL. 
\—After nearly four years of consideration, the Depart- 
»ommittee, which was appointed on January 20, I9II, 
Jar the use of lead compounds in the painting of 
», has published its report. ‘The substance of the recom- 
ins is the complete prohibition of white lead in paints, 
fonly by the allowance of a percentage of the metal, 
lsome manufacturers of the so-calléd leadless or zinc 
ints declare to be necessary for their manufacture. 
‘unfortunate that English manufacturers of white lead 
sad were not given the opportunity of being represented 
ommittee. This omission made it all the more neces- 
1 there should be full publicity, but the Committee 
'o hold its sittings in private. There are, of course, 
ie for this course, but on the other hand the procedure 
Commission would have given that publicity which 
initial. 
yn it appeared from such slender information as could 
ned informally that the Committee made no effort to 
le best scientific evidence and did not propose to avail 
es of the mass of experience and information collected 
‘ibject in nearly all Continental countries, the manufac- 
| white lead and red lead decided to tender such 
(at their own expense. Representatives of Continental 
', mostly of official or semi-official position, and in 
itances of international reputation, were invited on the 
| of the manufacturers to tender evidence before the 
lee. Very little indication of the weight.or tendency of 
Jence is discoverable in the report 
first brief perusal of the report confirms the expecta- 
Nich one would form of enquiries conducted by such 
( and on such lines as have been indicated. The value 
(dence in favour of regulation as an alternative to pro- 
‘is belittled or swept aside. The advantages are bareiy 
ad, and the difficulties are magnified. The conclusion 
je regulation is difficult, therefore prohibition is neces- 
wresents rather a counsel of despair than an attempt to 
with the problem. 
)danger attendant on the use of paints—whether lead 
pis due to dust. The dust is produced by the dry rubbing 
locess. To avoid the dust is to remove the danger. 
ital countries have already appreciated this point ‘and 
pdry rubbing down. It is on these lines that the pro- 
0 be solved, yet the Departmental Committee have not 
ly considered the question from this standpoint. 
ing the conclusions of the Committee is one that no 
's of the various employers’ associations could refer to 
ematic attempt made in the past to discover a satisfac- 
‘stitute for lead in the manufacture of paint. We should 
»ught the correct conclusion was that in several hundred 
ery attempt to find a substitute as cheap, as practical, 
‘'seful, has failed. 
| results of trials on work, which is insignificant com- 
ith the whole volume of painting work done every year 
and, have appeared to the Committee to justify them in 
-hat ‘ the experience of the Office of Works is sufficient 
int a measure of prohibition of white lead. . . .’ 
easure of prohibition,’ as RP ea by the Committee, 
ction of the industry. 
verdict of the Committee will, we think, not find general 
lice, especially as it is at variance with the opinion of 
t experienced technical member of that body. who pre- 
Minority Report. It is much more in accordance with 
d of legislation in this country to proceed by way of 
|e measures, rather than absolute prohibition, ‘until that 
| been proved to be necessary. 
benefit to be derived from simple regulations is clearly 
Iny the result of those prescribed under the Factory and 
-ops Act in our own businesses. In 1899 the official 
Hf lead poisoning showed 399 casesein white and red lead 
ictories, reduced under regulations to thirty-six in 1913. 
‘inlv would seem wiser to introduce effective regulations 


‘aking the drastic step of abolishing a British industry 


placing the painting material trade of this country in the 
vf foreign manufacturers.—Yours faithfully, 


‘*R. M. JoHNSON, 
half of the United Kingdom White Lead Corroders.’’ 
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SIEGWART FLOORS. 
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BRITISH THROUGHOUT. 


REGENT ELECTRIC THEATRE, GT. YARMOUTH. 
Constructional Steelwork and Suspended Floors supplied. 


HOEEOW. = SOUNDPROOF, | FIRE-RESIS TING, 


NO CENTERING 


THEREFORE NO DELAY 


IN-SITU WORK REDUCED TO A MINIMUM. 


Send for copy of Catalogue to 


SIEGWART FIREPROOF FLOOR CO., LTD., 
231, STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 


Teleph one: 
4o9g GERRARD. 


Telegrams: 


NOCENTRING, LONDON, 
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the reach of everyone. 


PUBLISHER'S ANNOUNCEMENT. 


"THE question of the cost of Advertising is governed entirely by the circulation of a publication. 
The prices for small Advertisements enumerated below are framed upon the lowest possible 
basis in order to allow the use of the columns of the Journal for ‘* Wants,” &c., at a figure well within 


Advertisers are purchasing the circulation of a paper in buying space for their announcements, and 
we are able to announce that ““ The Weekly Nett Sale of The Architects’ and Builders Journal is larger 
than that of any other Architectural Journal. 


Appointments Wanted. 
4 lines (about 28 words) 1s. 6d.; 3 insertions, 33. 


ARCHITECT’S Assistant (27) just terminated 
Government position abroad, desires re- 
engagement; 10 years’ experience; plans, de- 
tails, quantities, surveying, supervision, excel- 
lent draughtsman; practical knowledge of 
building construction.—Box 527. 


ARCHITECT’S Assistant, young, A.R.1.B.A., 
desires berth; design, general and detail draw- 
ings, surveying, levelling, specifications, and 


perspectives; London or _ Provinces.—‘‘ A rchi- 
tect,’’ 45, Brondesbury Villas, Kilburn, I.on- 
don, N.W. 522 


BUILDER and Contractor’s Manager or Con- 
fidential; draughtsman, quantities, estimates 
and designs, buyer; 20 years’ varied experi- 
ence; sober, industrious, willing.—Box 546. 


BUILDER’S Manager and Estimator.—Adver- 
tiser with 25 years’ experience in the building 
trade seeks re-engagement; thoroughly 
capable, energetic, and used to supervising 
contract jobbing or decorating work; tho- 
roughly accustomed to taking off quantities 
measuring up, estimating, preparing plans 
and accounts and interviewing clients and 
architects; at liberty when required; good 
references.—Box 9169. 


BUILDER’S General Foreman seeks re-engage- 
ment; thoroughly practical in all branches, 
including reinforced concrete; excellent Lon- 
don references; age 39: trade, bricklayer.— 
A. B., 16, Carnarvon Road, Leyton, N.E. 534 


CAPABLE Architect’s Assistant, disengaged; 
reliable designer; details, etc., and fair know- 
ledge of quantities; supervision; references 
and specimens.—Box 531 


CLERK of Works requires situation in town 
or country; good testimonials.—Box 535. 


CLERK of Works desires engagement; age 47; 
many years’ experience (City and country) as 
general foreman, etc.—A. B., 18, Milner Square, 
Islington, London, N. 529 


CONTRACTOR’S General Foreman; carpenter, 
42; expert draughtsman: prepare all details; 
measure all trades; Dumpy level; strict inves- 
tization courted; medallist Worshipful Co. 
ne ener 81, The Avenue, Bedford Park, 


CENERAL Foreman seeks re-engagement; car- 
penter; used to all classes of work, new or 
alterations; good timekeeper; twenty years’ 
reference from last employers.—C. §S., 280, 
Markhouse-road, Leyton, N.E. 540 


GENERAL Working Foreman; new or altera- 
tions; artificial stone-making speciality; good 
manager; energetic; reliable; used to competi- 
tive work; trade, bricklayer; good references; 
moderate wages.—Webb, 30, Glyn Road, Clap- 
ton Park, N.E. 516 


TO Manufacturers. — Practising Architect 
wishes position as representative with a firm 
of manufacturers or factors of building mate- 
rials or fittings; temporary or permanent and 
any country; position where designing ability 
and training may also be useful particularly 
acceptable.—Box 538. 


THE Association of Builders’ Foremen and 
Clerks of Works, 56, Old Bailey, E.C.—Expe- 
rienced Foremen and Clerks of Works can be 
obtained by applying to the Secretary, Mr. 
J. W Sawyer, 214, Clapham Road, 8S.W. Com- 
petent foremen and clerks of works are _ in- 
vited to join this Association. 8289 


WORKING Foreman of Painters and Decora- 
tors seeks engagement; practical and trust- 
worthy; excellent colourist and manager of 
men; used to first-class work; life abstainer: 
excellent West-End references.—Geo. Steven, 29, 
pees ere Road, Harrow Road, Paddington, 


Office to Let. 


THREE rooms in main thoroughfare, close to 
Ludgate Circus—Rent £95 inclusive. Excellent 
situation for showrooms of manufacturing 
firm.—Box 9202 


Appointments Vacant. 
6d. per line. 


s 
A CONSTANCY is offered to a good paner- 


hanger and colourman able to take charze of 
jobs and to bring work out at competitive 
prices; good manager of men and tim2Keeper ; 
one prepared to settle down and to take inte- 
rest in small shop; able also to produce recent 
references.—Please apply, stating particulars, 
experience, and wages required, Box 544. 
ARCHITECT’S Assistant required imme- 
diately; artistic draughtsman, knowledge of 
schools, domestic work, and quantities; state 
age, experience, and salary.—Box 539. 
ASSISTANT Quantative Surveyor required; 
temporary work on hutment camp; only first- 
class men need apply.—Send experiences and 
references and salary required to Merricks, 
Crane, and Co., Colchester. 


Miscellaneous. 

éd. per line 
ARCHITECTS and Surveyors.—Partnerships.— 
Successions—or Amalgamations. For intro- 
ductions to gentlemen with experience and 
capital available to purchase, or for particu- 
lars of partnerships and practices for sale, 
town or country, apply to Goodchilds, 29, 
Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, or 
$29, High Holborn, W.C. The Recognised Part- 
nership Agents for the Profession. Mortgages 
negotiated. 
SECOND-HAND Optical Mart 

For the Purchase and Sale of 

LEVELS, THEODOLITES, DRAWING INSTRS. 
—Clarkson’s, 338, High Holborn, London, W.C. 
(Opposite Gray’s Inn Road). 
BOOKS.—Books on Building Trades, Engineer- 
ing, Educational, Literary, Technical, and all 
other subjects; second-hand at half prices; 
new at 25 per cent. discount; catalogue free; 
state wants; books sent on approval; books 
bought; best prices given.—W. and G. Foyle, 
121-125, Charing Cross Road, London, W.C. 


TO ARCHITECTS COMPETING. 
SCHEMES & ESTIMATES FOR ENGINEERING 
, WORK 
(Lighting, Heating, Ventilation, and Sanita- 
tion), and Architectural Metal Work, supplied 
free of charge of STRODE & Co., Ltd., 48, 
Osnaburgh Street, London, N.W. 


TYPEWRITING; architects’ and_ builders’ 
specifications and reports a speciality: testi- 
monials copied; send for price list; prompt, 
cheap, and _ accurate.——Address, “Typist,” 
Typewriting Office, 65, Marsham Street, West- 
minster. 545 
SPECULATIVE Builders—3 in. by 3 in. 
Vitreous Tiles in fireplace sets of 12 yards each, 
beautiful colourings, price 8s. 6d. per set, nett, 
carriage forward.—Chance Brothers and Co., 
Ltd., Glass Works, near Birmingham. 523 
THE Marvel of the Age in Woodwork Cata- 
logues.—Owing to the enormous expense we 
have incurred in issuing the most up-to-date 
list which in our estimation can be taken as 
a standard list in preference to any list in the 
world. fully illustrated and priced, 286 pages, 
we have decided to ask our friends to send 
1s. 6d. (export 3d. extra), and we will send a 
copy to any part of the world, together with 
four-fold brass-jointed boxwood rule: will re- 
turn money in exchange if not worth 2s. 6d. to 
yvou.—C. Jennings and Co., 981, Pennywell Road, 
Bristol. 

POLINC boards. selected length and thick- 
nesses. best quality and full measure, also 
scaffold boards. putlogs, scantlings, deals, bat- 
ten and boards; lowest wharf prices.—C. H. 
Glover and Co., Ltd., Importers, Hatcham Saw 
Mills. Old Kent Road, S.E. 

QUANTITIES written and printed equal to 
litho; 12 copies of a page 1s. 6d., and so on.— 
The Electric Writing Co., 7, Chapel Walk, Man- 
chester. Tel. City 8004. 543 
PIRANES! VOLUME WANTED. — Original 
copy wanted of volume of etchings of vases, 
ete., by Giovanni Battista Piranesi, published 
in 1778 under the title of ‘‘Vasi Candelabri 
Cippi Sarcofagi Tripodi Lucerne ed ornamenti 
Antichi.’”’—Box 547. 


Contracts Open. 
9d. per line. 


WITHERNSEA URBAN DISTRICT Co, 
REINFORCED CONCRETE SEA Wij 


The Council invite TENDERS for th) 
tion of a Reinforced Concrete Wall ; 
South Cliff, Withernsea, the total lengt} 
about 450 yards. : ; 

The drawings and specification can 
upon application at the office of Mr. Jj 
Kirton, Engineer to the Couneil, ; 
Offices, Withernsea, and detailed estima; 
tender form obtained on payment of a } 
of £2 2s. 0d., which will be returned; 
ceipt of a bona-fide tender. 

Sealed tenders, endorsed ‘“ Tender for/ 
are to be delivered to me on or before , 
1915. 

The Council does not bind itself to} 
the lowest or any tender. 

NORMAN DIXON, Solicit. 
é 
Council Offices, Withornsea: 
May 1, 1915. 


Auction Sales. 
9d. per line. 


THURSDAY NEXT, at TWELVE o’clochi 
MOORGATE AUCTION ROOMS, 23 { 
Moorfields, E.C. 

FRYETT, WHITE, & CO. will SELL, : 

ROOMS, as above, on the instruetior 

large firm of Builders’ Merchants who ¢ 

ing up several departments, and fron\ 
sources, large quantity useful TILES] 

Furniture, General Ironmongery Stoyv 

Overmantels, 1,000 Reams Emery Pape 

quantity Varnish. Paints, Shellac,} 

Manilla Rope, Netting, Rubber Hose, ) 

Dust Sheets, Telescopic and other | 
Rope Falls, Wall Papers, Tools, Serew! 

Saws, Taps, Zinc, White Lead, 600 1 

Piping and Guttering, Connectors, 5 to 

and Nuts. Stoves, Bars, Sinks, Eng> 

Tools, Sponges, Forges, Anvils, Vices, | 

Motors and Fans, 10,000 ft. steam an 

Barrel, Doors, Shears, Shovels, Pick 

Steel, Tarpaulins, ete., also 5 tons Ci) 

2-cwt. bags, 40 tons Pulp Boards, 5 ton’ 

1 ton Sewing Twine, and other effects 
Catalogues of the AUCTIONEERS, 23:! 

fields, E.C 


In Bankruptcy.—Re ARTHUR MID!) 
STATION ROAD, 

EAST GRINSTEAD, 

Within five minutes’ walk of the sti 

MESSRS. C. & B. WESTBROOK have ¢ 

instructions from the Trustee in Ban? 

to SELL by AUCTION, on the PREM] 


above, 
on WEDNESDAY, MAY 12, 1915, 
at TWELVE o’clock, the whole of 
BUILDER and CONTRACTOR’S PLAI 
STOCK-IN-TRADE, comprising 
Prime Dry Timber—deals, battens, ¢ 
matching, weather boarding, moulding § 
lings, and quarterings, about forty n¢ 
panel and other doors, scaffold poles, ¢ 
cords, putlogs, barrows, hand-truck, § 
steps and ladders, benches, mortising 4 
by Green, floor dogs. A quantity of ® 
Builders’ Ironmongery, including | 
latches, sash fasteners, casement § 
brackets, door furniture, hinges, bré 
iron screws, about 1 ton of nails, new! 
range, slow combustion register stove 
ing cisterns, R.W. Goods and Plumb} 
tings, comprising bath and layatory_t) 
taps, stack pipes, gutters, sheet le! 
piping, and quantity of useful fitting 
tary Glazed Ware, including pedest 
other W.C. pans, lavatory basins, sink 
pipes, etc., sheet and Muranese glass. “ 
of the Paint Shop, comprising oils and f 
R.M. paints, varnishes, enamels, turp 
and red lead, brushes, and_ tools. i 
O-tice Fittings, including Remington ty" 
(No. 7) chairs, stools, pigeon-holes, “i 
On view day prior and morning of " 
Catalogues to be obtained of Messrs. 
& DAVIS, 95, Finsbury Pavement, | } 
E.C.; or of the AUCTIONEERS, at thet), 
Bank Buildings, Tunbridge Wells. (Té 
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ED elas OF RSISAS : 


HAT mildest-mannered and most genial ot 
sculptors, Sir Francis Chantrey, R.A., might 
well have hesitated to leave his fortune to 

the Royal Academy if he could have foreseen the 
heartburnings that perpetually attend its admuinis- 
tration. Up to last year, the works of art pur- 
chased for the nation out of the Chantrey Bequest 
had cost £85,802 5s. for 152 works, an average of 
£564 each, and every penny of this expenditure 
would seem to have been vigorously disputed. That 
is to say, hardly a single purchase has been allowed 
to pass unchallenged. It is so easy to contend that 
if you buy a painting it would have been wiser to 
buy a Statue, or vice versa; or that it is wicked to 
purchase the meretricious work of A and leave 
‘‘ wretched, meritorious B”’ to languish, and so on. 


* * % * 


To Mr. Reginald Blomfield we ought to teel grate- 
ful for giving a new turn to the everlasting contro- 
versy. He has entered the lists not to dispute what 
ought or ought not to be bought, but who should be 
the buyers; and one almost regrets that he did not 
really originate this new phase, but has simply 
picked up with the keen point of his doughty lance 
the glove thrown into the arena by the Committee 
of the Trustees of the National Gallery. He objects 
strongly to the proposal ‘‘ that legislation be under- 
taken in order to place the Chantrey Bequest on a 
sound footing and to vest its administration in the 
Trustees of the Tate Gallery.’’ It is a Gilbertian 
proposal, if, as Mr. Blomfield assumes, ‘‘ the Trus- 
tees of the Tate Gallery are identical with the Trus- 
tees of the National Gallery, and the Trustees of 
the National Gallery are identical with members of 
the Committee’? who put it forward. What Mr. 
Blomfield regards as the gist of the Committee’s 
complaint is—and it could not be better put than 
in his own terse sentences—‘‘ that they don’t like 
the pictures selected by the President and Council 
of the Royal Academy, and think they could choose 
very much better ones themselves.’’ Also, it may 
be presumed, they would show equal confidence in 
their choice of graven images. 


= ¥ * * 


Mr. Blomfield thinks it ‘‘ surely strange ’”’ that 
amateurs in art ‘‘ should prefer their own judgment 
to that of men who have made painting and sculp- 
ture the business of their lives.”” This must be 
merely a dialectic assumption; for Mr. Blomfield’s 
experience as a practising architect must have been 
very unusual if it has not brought him, as clients, 
specimens of the amateur who infinitely prefers his 
own judgment to that of the most eminent profes- 
sional man: which often happens in theology and 
law, less commonly in medicine, and with high 
frequency in the arts. Sir Martin Conway seems to 


approve this Jdouleversement. He writes: | 
answer to Mr. Blomfield is very simple. N 
would dream of appointing a committee of cod 
pronounce on the quality of a dinner. The pr 
the pudding is in the eating. It is the same 
works of art: they are made by artists t 
pleasure to other people. It is for the 
appealed to to say whether they are ple 
for artists to say whether they ought to be.’ 
that matter is settled out of hand and once f 
One would not have been greatly astomis 
Sir Martin had closed triumphantly with “ So 


now!’’ 
* * * * 


Also, since we are not spared ‘‘ the proof 
pudding,”’ the cold neglect of the conclusive 
ment from ‘‘ the piper and the tune”’ is j 
painful. The situation yearns for it. With 
Sir Martin’s short way with heretics lacks tl 
familiar air of absolute finality that one expt 
such matters. If the payment of the pip: 
been adduced, Sir Martin’s case would haw 
unanswerable. As the matter stands, we 
bold to suggest a certain infelicity in the a 
of cooks and Academicians, pictures and pu! 
Not but what ‘‘ taste ’’ is involved in every ms 
But taste is in several kinds—as your esthet) 
gustatory, and haply your controversial—@ 
confuse these varieties is to obscure the issue 
all or any of these tastes may chance tol 
verted ; or they can be educated to polite’ 
cise. Who is to educate them? The coc 
artist, the moral philosopher ; but if these ¢ 
are to produce only what the people want 
certes, your cook and your artist are all. 
caterers, perhaps pandering to a mere depril 


= * * * 


This doctrine may not hold. For though il 
for the cook to say, ‘‘ This shall ye eat,”’ neit 
that other artist to declare, ‘‘ This shall ye ac 
each of these may of his skill winnow and rel 
“taste”? that grows by what it feeds om 
drawing it by degrees from its grosser ap} 
Sir Martin, who has been a professor of the fir 
knows this very well; but in his anxiety ti 
his answer to Mr. Blomfield ‘‘ very simple”! 
syncopated his data to the detriment of hi 
ment. If, indeed, ‘it is for the people aj 
to to say whether they are pleased, not for 
to say whether they ought to be,” then dor 
all Slade Professors and such, and determi! 
case by the counting of noses. Which 
simple”? policy would settle the question I 
the National Gallery Trustees and_ the 
Academy by abolishing both; while it wo! 
to rest the eternal wrangle about the “I 
Bequest by submitting selection to the popul 


jethod would silence controversy as to the 
of the purchases; for it would leave not the 
t room for doubt that we should secure for 
tion the worst possible picture or statue on 
‘occasion. The people would be pleased ; 
't is not for artists to say whether they ought 

Thus the artist’s function is beautifully simph- 
) playing to the gallery; but is it thereby 
ed? 


* * * * 


‘can it be seriously contended that the Trus- 
* the National Gallery are better judges of 
an are the Royal Academicians who ad- 
ur the funds of the Chantrey Bequest? Mr. 
ald says: ‘‘ The Trustees of the National 
+ are gentlemen of unblemished reputation 
ainent social position, but, when all is said 
ne, they are only amateurs in art,’’ and the 
is between him and Sir Martin Conway 1s 
“tor not intimate knowledge of art is a dis- 
‘ation in the selection of works of art. At 
zht it seems absurd to raise such a question ; 
tit must be admitted that there is a certain 
tof truth in Sir Martin’s contention, although 
ald wish that he had put it forward less dogma- 
and sententiously. Probably he had in mind 
sjudices and prepossessions, the pedantries, 
vlousies, of professionalism, which are apt to 
cate pure judgment; but there is no reason 
yose that amateurs are entirely free from all 
ements of corruption. It cannot even be 
d with confidence that the amateur knows 
‘than the professional ‘‘ what the public 
” because it happens that in this case (if 
‘s any force in Sir Martin’s assumption) the 
sional before us is a man who must have suc- 
‘in giving “ pleasure to other people.” 
* = * * 


py is the artist who, in giving “‘ pleasure to 
people,’’ has not been compelled to abate 
hat upon his own ideals. We have all heard 
ne poets’ poet,” “the actors’ actor,’ and so 
ind it would not surprise us to hear that there 
arcists’ artist, an architects” architect. What 
his imply? That the professional is ahead 
public, because the phrase insinuates, if it 
hot necessarily imply, that the professionals’ 
ate is seldom or never at the same time the 
's favourite. Often he becomes so at_ last 
“direct result of professional and critical 
1, which is often fundamentally mght what 
he divine amateur-and the fickle public are 
d when they ought not to be. Nor must it be 
ten that purchases for a national collection 
| be made with a higher object than that of 
‘ting the popular whim of the moment, or 
‘tering ignorant misconceptions of art, and 
'whole we have not the slightest difficulty in 
ng with Mr. Blomfield that no advantage could 
rom the transference of the Chantrey Bequest 
he hands of the Royal Academicians to those 
Trustees of the National Gallery. 
= 7 * * 


10st formidable difficulty in town-planning is 
Struction of the railways, and the absence, 
‘deliberate suppression, of the town-planning 
|'m those who control them. An _ exist- 
ailway is often so situated as to stultifv 
ost promising lay-out ; and the Hampstead 
fa year or two ago shows that, unless 
us and determined resistance is offered, a 
y extension mav, for aught its promoters 
completely ruin the best-laid scheme of town- 
ng. Trouble with a railway has arisen with 
t to the scheme for which the Town Council 
1s applying for authority. In this instance, 
| 
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however, it is not evident that the ‘‘permanent way’’ 
comes into the question, unless that term can be 
applied to the chronic antagonism of railways to 
matters of amenity. It appears that the Corpora- 
tion scheme includes five acres and a half of ground 
belonging to the Glasgow and South-Western Rail- 
way Company. Upon this land the company have 
the power to build houses, and it may be supposed 
that they wish to reserve a right to build them in 
their own way, rather than in accordance with the 
scheme. Otherwise it would be difficult to account 
for their hardihood in asking the commissioner for 
the Local Government Board to exclude this land 
from the inquiry. Naturally the commissioner 
declined to comply with this impudent request, 
whereupon the representative of the company 
calmly protested against the inquiry being held, and 
declined “to intervene further” in it. But the 
offensive is to be resumed in other ways, and we 
trust that the Corporation will stand to its guns. 
Railways enjoy too many privileges which they have 
abused to the uvlification of their environment ; but 
they must be shown that they may not aim at the 
heart of the Town-planning Act. 


* * * * 


Watford Master Builders’ Association have ex- 
torted from the Urban District Council something in 
the nature of an apology for a little misadventure 
arising out of an experiment in the employment 
of ‘‘ direct labour.’’ It was complained by the 
Association that the Council were paying their 
labourers, for work on a sewer, eleven hours’ wages 
for ten hours’ work. As there is a wages agree- 
ment between the Association and the Labourers’ 
Union, and as, in their contract conditions, the 
Council enforce the recognised rate of pay for the 
district, it is obvious that their action prejudices 
the Association in two ways—first by depriving con- 
tractors of the opportunity of doing the work, and 
then by further competing with them in the matter 
of wages. In the event, the Council have stated 
that ‘‘ what has been done was due to a misunder- 
standing ’’ and they have had the grace to add an 
expression of regret “‘ for any trouble or annoyance 
your members have been caused. thereby.’’ In 
commenting on the case, the ‘‘ West Herts and Wat- 
ford Observer ’’ remarks: ‘‘ We should imagine that 
by this time: they [the Council] must all be heartily 
sick of this first experiment in the employment of 
direct labour. Our contention that the work would 
have been done more expeditiously and at less cost 
by a contractor can now hardly be controverted.’’ 
It were as hard, indeed, as to controvert an axiom. 


* * a * 


Liverpool Cathedral has now reached what is, to the 
professional student of building, its most interesting 
stage—that at which it reveals, so to speak. its 
anatomy, when the architect’s intentions are visibly 
taking shape, and the observer’s imagination may be 
freely exercised in “ wondering whereto this thing may 
grow.” Fora great building hke Liverpool Cathedral 
really grows under its architect’s hand. Mr. Scott 
is being very wisely allowed uncommon latitude in the 
modification and expansion of his earlier conceptions, 
and the ultimate result will be a far finer building than 
that at first conceived. Members of the large party 
of Liverpool and Manchester architects who were 
recently conducted over the cathedral by Mr. Scott 
must have envied him his rare orportunities of develop- 
ing and maturing his plans. Mr. Scott is reported to 
have said on this occasion that, “in carrying out the 
designs, he aimed more and more at securing the effects 
of repose and grandeur, and with that end in view he 
was more and more adopting horizontals rather than 
verticals.” It is a development upon which Classicists 
may heartily congratulate him. 


oe ee en ee ee 
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HERE AND THERE. 


HE illustrations being the chief source of 
attraction in the architectural journals, it 
may be of interest to explain very briefly 

how these are produced. In the old journals the 
wood-cut was the only available means, and in those 
davs there was no such thing as getting an illustra- 
tion made in less than a week. Later the litho- 
graphic plate came into use, and for a long time 
held the field completely, but the development of the 
process block made a change inevitable, so that to- 
day, while the lithographic plate has not been alto- 
gether given up, “zincos” and “ half-tones ” have 
practically superseded it. The zinco or line block 
is suited only for illustrations in black and white. 
Everything has to be in pure line, any effect of tone 
being gained by lines of different thickness or at 
different distances from one another, or by hatching 
or stippling with dots. There is no possibility of 
making a line block from an original having solid 
tone on it; that is to say, a line block of the plan 
of a building can only be obtained if the plan is in 
black and white, and without heavy wash on any 
part of it. For all illustrations which have tones in 
them, whether the original be a photograph, a 
wash drawing, or a line drawing rendered or 
coloured, the half-tone process must be used. Both 
processes employ photographic means and both are 
mechanical. In the case of the line block the ori- 
ginal is set up in front of a camera_and photo- 
graphed on to a thick glass plate. The negative 
thus obtained is put in a frame for printing by elec- 
tric light, but instead of the print being made on a 
piece of sensitized paper, as in ordinary photo- 
graphy, a sheet of zinc with a specially prepared 
surface is used. The surface has a coating of gela- 
tine sensitized with a bichromate compound, and the 
result is that those portions of the surface on which 
the light has acted, z.e., the parts corresponding 
to the lines on the original, become insoluble when 
the plate is immersed in water, the portions which 
have not been affected by light in the printing being 
washed away. This gives a reproduction of the 
original drawing in gelatine lines on a zinc plate. 
By means of a roller these lines are given a coating 
of litho ink and are afterwards dusted over with the 
“resist ”—a composition of bitumen. The plate 1s 
then placed in a bath of nitric acid. which attacks the 
zinc, but cannot eat away the lines, these being 
protected. The resist is subsequently cleaned off, 
and the result is a zinc plate with the lines in relief, 
which plate when mounted on wood to type height— 
practically one inch—is ready for use. 


* * * * 


In the half-tone process the procedure is as fol- 
lows: The original is photographed on to a sensi- 
tized glass plate, but between the camera and the 
original is placed the ‘‘ screen,’’ which is the essen- 
tial feature of the process. This screen consists of 
two glass plates ruled with parallel lines, the plates 
being bound together so that the lines of one are 
horizontal and the lines of the other are vertical. 
The screen, though not at all large, being for ordi- 
nary purposes about a foot square, is a very 
expensive item in the equipment, costing perhaps 
£50. This high cost 1s due to the difficulty of manu- 
facture, as the lines have to be ruled with a diamond 
and then filled with an opaque substance. The 
lines are extremely close together, ranging for 
ordinary purposes from 65 to 150 per inch. The 
65 screen is the one used in newspaper illustrations ; 
the 150 screen is the one used for the half-tone illus- 
trations in this journal. The effect of the screen 
is to divide up the whole of the image into a series 
of dots. The negative thus produced is printed on 


to a sensitized copper plate, and a process of e 
similar to that already described is gone th 
The dots are not separately visible on a block 
with a fine screen, though they are very not; 
in newspaper illustrations. But however fi: 
screen, they can easily be seen under a magi 
glass. The centre of each dot is equi-distan 
its neighbours, and the effect of tones is gai 
the dots being eaten away by the acid more 
high lights than in the shadows. _ Thus, 
finished block there are smaller points to ta 
ink in the light portions than in the heavier | 
while in the deep shadows the dots are prac 
not eaten away at all, and the surface of 
portions is unbroken. It may be added t 
printing from the half-tone block a special p 
necessary, one finished with kaolin, or china clay 
gives a perfectly level surface, and, incidenta 
gloss that many object to. But, within limits ¢ 
ticable costs, there seems to be no possibi 
overcoming this latter defect. 


4 > 3 co 


The note that appeared in these columns 
weeks ago anent the architectural merit 
R.I.B.A. facade in Conduit Street found its w 
the Institute Journal, with some supplementa 
ticulars; and I now notice that its repub 
there has drawn forth another little note, fre 
J. D. Crace, F.S.A., Hon. A. RB. AS 
‘“ humble endorsement ’’ of my own opimic 
Crace says: ‘‘ It is, perhaps, fortunate that fr 
reasons will keep any project of alteration’ 
background for many years. The Institute 
plain, well-proportioned, and not undignified 
businesslike, and not inviting criticism. Le 
content. A walk round the neighbourho« 
hardly convince the Council that modern alter 
with architectural symptoms, have done m 
improve upon the old houses, or added to t 
nity of the streets and squares affected.” Ce 
the Council could not say that what is going « 
by in Regent Street is any recommendation 
modern spirit. So ‘‘ let us be content.”’ 


* *K 3 * 


One day last week, browsing in the lib: 
South Kensington, I was looking throug! 
French volumes of illustrations of the | 
German War of 1870. The views were a | 
geneous collection, photographic reprod 
(early ‘‘ half-tones ’’) of the Royal suite in “ 
pipe’? hats and other queer things being mi 
with contemporary cartoons and wood-cuts s 
the artist’s conception of the battle  scer 
among the reproductions of photographs wer 
which served again to illustrate how history - 
itself. During these latter months we have | 
painfully familiar with the view of afte 
bardment, a view showing us shattered wall: 
torn to shreds, and nothing but havoc and 
remaining of what was once a proud archit 
fabric. And though on the slightest reflect 
should know that there was nothing new in| 
that buildings had been blown to pieces by 
many a time before, st‘ll we almost took 
granted that this awful ruin was a pecuhiar | 
teristic of the present conflict: and it was 1 
because something of the sort was at the | 
my own mind that I was somewhat astonis 
see, in turning the pages of the French volu' 
same kind of photographic views of wh 
Germans did in 1870. So similar, indeed, at 
views that though they show the havoc wro: 
France forty-five years ago. with different 
under them they could easily pass as rec 
what the Huns did in Belgium last Augt 
September. Usr 
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PAE PLATES: 


Old Town Hall, Manchester. 


1E old Town Hall at Manchester, erected in 1825 

‘rom designs by Francis Goodwin, was pulled 
down three years ago to make way for a new 
ag for Lloyd’s Bank. There was an endeavour 
ve it, but nothing more could. be accomplished 
he preservation of the facade, which is now set 
1 Heaton Park, Manchester. The building 
ed to have been saved, for it possessed great 
ectural merit, and on this account we have 
ht it to be of interest and value to publish a series 
asured drawings of it. These will show both the 
sor and interior, and will include a number of 
- showing the mouldings and enrichment on a 
scale. The mouldings are remarkably good, and 
ustration of them in the form indicated will 
| a most useful series of plates for everyday use. 
ie drawings are by Mr. Gordon Hemm. The 
late in the series shows the front elevation of 
iilding, with plan. A view of the facade as it was 
(6, then free from sooty deposit, was published in 
sue for March 6, 1912. 


Royal Arms of Queen Anne. 


hitects are often called upon to provide a Royal 
f-arms with the Lion and Unicorn on either side, 
ie example now illustrated will be of particular 
'21n this respect, apart from the general interest 
ttaches to so spirited a piece of craftsmanship. 
mms are carved in walnut, gilt, and were probably 
ined for some provincial to.vn hall or church. 
sriginal, measuring 5 ft. by 4 ft., can be seen in 
Voodwork Department of the Victoria and 
¢ Museum, South. Kensington. 


Council Huuse, Barnes. 


|s, of course, was originally a private house. The 
tay is the special feature, though the whole front, 
i, out in brown gaults, merits attention on account 
twell-considered design. The roof dormers, of 
‘sual type, are noteworthy. 


Inscription from Trajan’s Column. 


ijan’s Column, said to have been designed by 
idorus of Damascus in A.D. 111, still stands 
wally intact in the Forum at Rome. The inscrip- 


SMOKING 
ROOM 


SCALE Bree as 


tion, of which a fragment is shown as a fine example 
of Roman lettering, occurs in a large panel over the 
doorway in the pedestal. It is commonly regarded as 
the parent and model of the Roman capital leters that 
have superseded the old Gothic or black-letter 
characters everywhere except in Germany. As it 
contains the complete alphabet with the exception of 
H, W, Y, and Z, U being, of course, represented by V, 
and J (an invention of the Dutch) by I, it has been 
long accepted as the touchstone of true form in letter- 
ing, a standard from which it is dangerous to deviate, 
although, of course, allowance must always be made 
for difference in the medium, incised characters in stone 
not being properly imitable in every detail with letters 
made with the reed, pen, or brush ; while type-founding 
introduces further problems that to some extent control 
form. A certain crudeness in the Trajan inscription is 
undeniable. Nevertheless, in its proportions, its spac- 
ing, and the naturalness of its outlines, this inscription 
merits careful study. 


Additions to The Lodge, Eynsham, Oxon. 


The work executed here from the designs of Mr. 
Clough Williams-Ellis consisted of additions compris- 
ing smoking-room and lavatory accommodation on the 
ground floor, with a bedroom and sitting-room on the 
first floor. The walls are built of local stone and the 
roof 1s covered with Stonefield slates. The lantern 
surmounting the roof admits light to the boxroom. The 
gallery, which is used for music, connects the main stair 
landing with the new bedrooms. The total cost of the 
new work was about 4900. 


Tombs in Pere Lachaise. 


The upper design on the plate, by Blanchon and 
Cecile, is of the family tomb of Monthaud, a notary of 
Paris. It is a copy of the gallery of the Expiatory 
Chapel that was erected to Louis XVI. and Marie 
Antoinette, from Fontaine’s designs, in the ancient 
cemetery of the Madeleine. The tomb is made up of 
six similar headstones joined by walling, all separated 
from one another by white marble candelabra. The 
lower design, by Grillon, is a semi-circular wall treat- 
ment with sunk panels bearing inscriptions, the whole 
enclosed at the front by a low railing. 


Saloon of the “ Lusitania.” 
This is referred to in the article on the next page. 
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OF THE “LUSITANIA®: 


THE ARCHITECTURE 


T was the murderous manner of sinking the 
‘‘Lusitania,’’ with its appalling loss of life, that 
staggered us ; but a magnificent ship has gone 

down as well, and on that account the accompany- 
ing illustrations of some of the architectural work 
on the great liner will be studied with melancholy 
snterest.. Lhe: “ usitania, wase the~ Sistenusvesce: 
to the ‘‘ Mauretania,’’ and though in its architec- 
tural equipment it was excelled by the latest and 
greatest of the Cunard liners—the “ Aquitania ’’— 
its appointments were nevertheless on a most sump- 
tuous scale. The chief feature was the first-class 
dining saloon, a view of which 1s shown on the 
double-page plate in this issue. This extended 
across the whole width of the ship, and comprised 
two decks, the centre being marked by a large dome 


S.S. ‘‘LUSITANIA” : FIRST-CLASS LOUNGE. 


embellished with fibrous plasterwork and decorative 
panels. The colour scheme was cream with gilt 
enrichments. Next in interest was the first-class 
lounge, illustrated on this page. This also extended 
across the whole width of the ship, and had in the 
middle a segmental top-light filled with leaded and 
stained glass. The room was panelled out in 
mahogany, and at one end was a marble chimney- 
piece having a large enamel by Mr. Alexander 
Fisher over the mantel. Another interesting room 
on the ‘‘ Lusitania ’’ was the smoking-room, illus- 
trated on the opposite page. This was carried out 
in the style of Later Renaissance with panelling in 
walnut extending from floor to ceiling, and elabo- 
rate carvings in pearwood over the doorways and 
elsewhere. Mr. James Miller, A.R.S.A., 
F.R.I.B.A., of Glasgow, was the architect for the 
architectural work on the liner. From personal 


1915. 


knowledge we should like to add our testimo 
only to the fine appearance of the various ro 

the ‘‘ Lusitania,’’ but also to the most ex 
manner in which every part was carried out, 

ship joinery long since won for itself a rep 
for excellence, and the decorative work on ou 
vessels has maintained a similar high standar 
necessity for everything being sound and thor 
well put together will be realised when it is r 
bered what continual vibration there is on b 
vessel travelling at a high speed. So that al 
the average life of a great liner may be assume 
only about fifteen years, all the material and wo 
ship used in the construction must be of the ver 
quality. | 


The and the later vessel 


Lusitaniqne 


Photo: Bedford Lemere & Co. 
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shown what remarkable possibilities there} 
decoration and even for monumental and pic 
architectural effects on board ship, the ~ 
hotels ’’ having indeed been developed to 
extent that the long dining-table with swivd 
has been superseded by separate tables am 
of the same type as those in fashionable res 
on land, while in bedrooms the free-stand 
stead has taken the place of the bunk, an 
on the upper decks have actually been provig 
sash windows, in further simulation of the 
the voyager is still on land! And one has} 
also the swimming-bath, the veranda 
the gymnasium, the conservatory. 
Whether all this is a development consis! 
logical may perhaps be questioned, but the: 
gainsaying the magnificent effect of the gre 
on some of the new liners. | 
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THE R.I.B.A. ANNUAL REPORT. 


The following are the most interesting 
items in the report of the Council of the 
Royal Institute of British Architects for 
the year 1914-15: 

The membership at the end of the year 
was: Fellows, 857 ; Associates, 1,713 ; Hon. 
Associates, 54; Licentiates, 2,017; total, 
4,041. 

In consequence of the outbreak of the 
war it was decided that the consideration 
of all matters of policy of a controversial 
nature should be deferred. The question 
of a new charter and of the formation of a 
register of architects has therefore 
remained in abeyance. 

More than 1,200 members of the archi- 
tectural profession are now embodied in 
various branches of the Forces, and it has 
been decided to remit the subscriptions of 
all Members and Licentiates of the Insti- 
tute who are serving their country in this 
way. 

The prize competitions for the year have 
been postponed for twelve months, and 
arrangements have been made to avoid 
the penalising of candidates for the 
examinations who have joined the Colours. 

A grant of 100 guineas has been made 
to the National Relief Fund; and the 
Architects’ Volunteer Training Corps, 
which was formed by the Architectural 
Association, has received financial and 
other assistance. 

A register of Belgian architects who 
have come to England as war refugees has 
been compiled, and some of the privileges 
of Institute membershin have been granted 
to them during the period of the war. 

In conjunction with other artistic and 
learned societies, the Royal Institute 
submitted a protest to the American 
Government against the destruction of 
buildings and monuments by the Germans 
in Belgium and France. 

The financial difficulties of the Archi- 
tectural Association, arising from the pat- 
riotic action of so many of its members 
and students, have been sympathetically 
considered by the Council, who have 
shown their appreciation of the value of 
the educational work of the Association 
by making a special grant of £250 in addi- 
tion to the usual annual grant of £100, and 
by making a further grant of £250 from 
the balance of the Anderson-Webb Fund. 

The question of the desirability of draw- 
ing up special “war clauses” for use in 
connection with the R.I.B.A. Form of Con- 
tract was very carefully considered by the 
Council, who had the benefit of the advice 
of the Practice Committee, and it was 
finally decided that no official action in 
this direction was advisable. The course 
of events in the building trade since the 
early weeks of the war appears to indicate 
that this decision was a wise one. 

A few days after the beginning of the 
war the President summoned a meeting to 
consider what action should’ be taken in 
view of the crisis, and as a result of this 
meeting a committee, known as the Archi- 
tects’ War Committee, was formed, which 
had the advantage of the services of mem- 
bers of the Architects’ Benevolent Society, 
the Architectural Association, and the 
Society of Architects, and of architects not 
connected with any of the architectural 
societies. 

With the aid of two subordinate com- 
mittees, known as the Selection Committee 
and the Professional Employment Com- 
mittee, a great deal of valuable work has 
been done. Assistance has been. offered 
and given to the War Office and other 
Government Departments, a substantial 
contribution to the National Relief Fund 
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has been raised by subscriptions from 
members of the profession, and a War 
Relief Fund for Architects has been insti- 
tuted, which has alreadv been instru- 
mental in relieving distress arising from 
unemployment in the profession. 

The interests of the profession have been 
safeguarded by the assiduous personal 
efforts of the President (Mr. Ernest 


* Newton), who has been in constant com- 


munication with various departments of 
the Government since the outbreak of the 
war. 

The scheme for the establishment of a 
Legal Defence Union for Architects, 
which was referred to in the last annual 
report, was submitted to the members at 
a special general meeting, but in the 
absence of a quorum no progress could 
be made with the consideration of the 
scheme drafted by the Board of Profes- 
sional Defence. 

The Council have taken the necessary 
action in connection with all the com- 
plaints as to the professional conduct of 
members that have been laid before them. 
Several members have been dealt with 
under the provisions of by-laws 24 and 25 
for taking part in competitions which had 
been vetoed by the Council. It has been 
decided to publish an advertisement in 
selected newspapers from time to time 
warning the public against professional 
advertising by architects. 

The discussion of the revised schedule 
of charges has been completed, and the 
new scale will be brought into operation by 
the Council in due course. 

The Committee on Official Architecture 
has completed its consideration of the 
matters referred to it. and has presented 
its final report to the Council. This re- 
port, however, is of such a controversial 
nature that the present is not a suitable 
time for its discussion, and the Council 
have accordingly decided to defer its con- 
sideration for six months. 

In spite of the adverse effects of the war, 
the finances of the Royal Institute are in 
a satisfactory state. The remission of the 
subscriptions of those members who are 
serving with the Forces and the reduction 
in the examination fees paid by students 
are the principai causes which have led the 
Finance and House Committee to antici- 
pate a small deficit on the year 1915. 
When normal conditions again exist it is 
to be expected that there will be a substan- 
tial surplus of income over expenditure. 

The liquidation of the Architectural 
Union Company has now been completed, 
and the Company’s lease has been trans- 
ferred to the Royal Institute. 


Changes in the Examinations. 

Candidates for the Final Examination 
are now required to denosit with the Mode- 
rator at the end of the first day of the 
Examination in Design a tracing showing 
the general lines of his design. An addi- 
tional three hours on the third day of the 
Examination have been allotted to this 
subject. With the avproval of the 
Council, the Preliminary Examination 
will be discontinued after June, with the 
exception of the subiects of freehand draw- 
ing and geometrical drawine or perspec- 
tive; but every candidate for registration 
as probationer must satisfy the Board that 
he has attained a sufficient standard of 
general education. In connection there- 
with the Board have had under considera- 
tion a proposal from H.M. Board of 
Education with reference to a scheme for 
improving the existing arrangements for 
the examinations in secondary schools in 
England. After consideration of the 
scheme, the Board have recommended the 
Council to accept a pass in the first exami- 
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nation which the Board of Educati 
pose to institute as satisfactory evid 
the candidates having attained a sy 
standard of general education. 
The report of the Board of Archit 
Education states that during the y 
problems in design were receive 
adjudicated on, and of these 32 
approved, being a decrease of 55 
respectively on the previous yea 
result being doubtless due to the w. 


Questions of Practice. 

The report of the Practice St 
Committee states that the Condi 
tite having submitted to the Co 
draft form for the standardisation 
measurement of reinforced concre{ 
was referred to the Committee, an 
careful consideration by a ae 


was approved, with the ride 
reinforced concrete should be shc 
the architect’s drawings, and the | 
ties for it taken off in the usual way 

A large number of enquiries } 
upon points of professional practi 
kindred matters have been receiv 
dealt with. Of these nearly one-ha 
concerned with difficulties arising 
the existing conditions of contract 4 
schedule of charges, and it may fai 
anticipated that a large number | 
difficulties which arise in the use ( 
these documents will be removed 
their respective revisions have 
adopted. Most of the enquiries re 
being necessarily of a eq 
character, cannot be referred to in| 
In regard to questions as to profe| 
charges, the growing number oj 
which have been submitted to the 
mittee by Members and Licentiate 
all parts of the country asking for; 
as to the reasonableness of profe 
charges, and often accompanied: 
considerable mass of documents ani 
ings, involving the expenditure of | 
amount of time and labour for eve 
cursory perusal and examinatio 
compelled the Committee to dec! 
future to give opinions on such np) 
especially when submitted ex pari 
likely to lead to legal proceedings, | 
some matter of princinle is involw. 
accordance with their established pi 
the Committee continue to be car 
express no opinion on matters subi 
or on ex-parte statements, express! 
opinion on which might be detrimeé: 
their brother professionals. 


DUBLIN COLISEUM. 


This new building, with accomm: 
for nearly 3,000 people. stands in a} 
position in Henry Street, adjoini: 
G.P.O. It was designed by Mr. } 
Crewe, in collaboration with Mr. 
Bergin, of Dublin, and built by |: 
H. and J. Martin, Dublin. The! 
entrance is from Henry Street, wh’ 
facade has been built in white | 
Carrara ware. There are .4oo stall: 
arranged in twelve rows, of uphc'! 
tip-up armchairs. The floor is 
with rich pile carpet in blue, and tt 
holstery and draperies in old ro. 
harmonise with the general colour tt 
in cream and gold. The circ) 
accommodation and seats for 600 pe: 
fourteen rows of armchairs. The 
eight boxes, and the pit and galler 
seating accommodation for 800 " 
The stage is 40 ft. deep and 8o ft} 
and special arrangements have beet! 
by which a portion of the stage floo | 
cealing a tank) can be easily remo‘! 
water shows. 
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» SOLDIERS’ MEMORIAL. 


he “Architectural Review” for May 
1's a very finely illustrated article on 
lsrn British Memorials of War,” the 
surveyed extending from the begin- 
1f the nineteenth century down to rhe 
't day. The several monuments to 
» and Wellington are dealt with very 
stely, as well as the Crimea and 
ynemorials, and as examples of cur- 
ork some of the best of the South 
‘no memorials are shown. 
‘le the column and the arch have 
sed again and again, we think it is 
regretted that the obelisk has not 
yore often selected as the form for a 
morative monument. The Welling- 
‘belisk in Phoenix Park, Dublin, 
4 from the designs of Sir Robert 
, is a fine example in our own 
of what can be done, and the 
awalla Memorial in the grounds of 
‘a Hospital is another example of the 


| CHILIANWALLA MEMORIAL 


| CHELSEA H 


a 


same type, but on a much smaller scale. 
From the illustration of the latter here 
given it will be seen to be of a type admir- 
ably suited to the commemoration of indi- 
vidual regiments or commanders, and 
when the present War is over we would far 
rather see memorials of this kind set up 
than the customary monuments in which 
there is more consideration given to the 
interest of the sculpture’ than _ to 
the general architectural design. This 
Chilianwalla Memorial is a simple obelisk 
of granite surmounted by a ball and 
crown, gilt. It is to the memory of z59 
officers, non-commissioned officers, and 
privates of the 24th Regiment who fell on 
January 13, 1849, in the battle of Chilian- 
walla, one of the engasements in the 
second Sikh War. It was erected by sur- 
viving comrades in 1853. The names of 
the fallen are cut on each of the four sides, 
and thus placed the lettering has definite 
decorative value. Originally, we believe, 
a cannon stood at each corner of the base. 


IN THE GROUNDS OF | 


OSPITAL. 
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RELIEF WORK FOR ARCHITECTS 
AFFECTED BY THE WAR. 


An interesting statement on what has 
been done by the Architects’ War Com- 
mittee towards affording relief to archi- 
tects affected by the war was made at the 
recent annual general meeting of the Insti- 
tute by Mr. H. V. Lanchester, F.R.LBA., 
and is reported in the “R.I.B.A. Journal.” 
Mr Lanchester said that when, as a mem- 
ber of the Professional Employment Sub- 
Committee, he made enquiries, he found 
that there was great need of a form of em- 
ployment suited to architects which would 
produce some useful work that would be 
of recognised value after the war. The 
Committee came to the conclusion that 
one of the best forms of employment was 
to help to replace the collection of Civic 
Survey drawings which was lost on its way 
to India in the “ Clan Grant ” owing to the 
sinking of the vesel bv the “ Emden.” The 
work interested the Committee so much 
that they realised the possibilities of civic 
survey work throughout the country as a 
valuable preparation—and one which had 
been maintained by eminent authorities as 
an indispensable preparation—for town- 
planning schemes. It was realised that 
there was an opportunity here for archi- 
tects to engage in this class of work as a 
preparation for the town nlanning of the 
future. The Committee, on their own 
account, and out of their own funds, began 
to employ those who were in need. But it 
svon became apparent that the work was 
Leyond the scope of any funds which they 
could hope to have at their disposal. They 
therefore approached the Government— 
and members would appreciate the slow- 
ness of the operation of moving a Govern- 
ment—and after many discussions and 
interviews the Government was persuaded 
to make a grant, though only a small one. 
It was a grant for work by professional 
men in difficulties, and for this work £2 
a week was offered, just to tide them ove 
the present difficult period. Two condi- 
tions the Government attached to its offer 
—namely, that the work should be in the 
hands of competent directors, and that the 
approval of the local authorities concerned 
should be obtained. The last condition 
was rather a difficult one, because in some 
places a number of different local authori- 
ties had to be approached and convinced. 
But they had seen the Secretary of the 
Government Committee, and he encou- 
raged them to hope that if they coufd get 
the approbation of some of the large 
central societies representative of local 
authorities, such as for Greater London, 
for Birmingham and district. 2nd other 
districts, that would satisfv the Govern- 
ment requirements in this regard. In that 
wav thev would be able to cover a large 


area at one stroke. Through Mr. 
Aldridge, who was holding conferences of 
these societies, the Committee had 


obtained general approval from that re- 
presenting Greater London, so that as 
soon as they could get their organisation 
together they would be able to ask the 
Government to help them by making the 
grant above alluded to. Though only a 
small grant, they huned it would be of 
assistance to those who were really in 
straits. He thought this was satisfactory 
and that the Committee had set on foot a 
valuable work. But thev need not stop 
there ; they might go on and try to extend 
the scope of work of this class. But so far 
they had the recognition of the Govern- 
ment that architects were entitled to be 
considered, especially owing to the neces- 
sity which the Government had been under 
of stopping building works. 
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SPECIAL LEGAL REPORTS. 


Deductions from Payment Under 

Certificate. 

Tipton Urban District 
Council. 

Mayrr. Official Referees’ Court. Before Mr. Pollock. 


This action raised a question as to 
whether the defendant Council had a right 
to make a deduction from the contractors’ 
claim under engineers’ certificates for 
work done in connection with the construc- 
tion of sewerage works at Tipton, on 
account of payments made by the Council 
to the Birmingham Canal Navigation Co. 
for drawing off the water from their canal 
while sewer pipes were being carried across 
it. 

Mr. A. A. Hudson, K.C., and Mr. Tibbs 
appeared for the plaintiff, and Mr. Dis- 
turnal, K.C., and Mr. Herbert for the 
defendants. 

The claim was for £350, which plaintiff 
alleged had been wrongfully deducted by 
the Council from the amount for which 
the engineer had given his certificates, the 
original contract price being £5,485. The 
plaintiff, Mr. A. J. Powdrill, a contractor 
of Luton, was the assignee of the original 
contract with Messrs. Thompson and 
Farley. 

Defendants set up that they were entitled 
to make the deduction they did on account 
of payments to the ‘Canal Company for 
drawing off the water in order to lay the 
pipes across the canal. They alleged that 
the withdrawal of the water the second 
time was due to the defective work of the 
contractor, but plaintiff said it was owing 
to deviation from the original plans and 
to instructions given by the Council’s engi- 
neer and the engineer of the Canal Com- 
pany. 

The Official Referee found that the con- 
tractor had no notice of the agreement 
arrived at between the Council and the 
Canal Company as to the amount to be 
paid for the drawing off of the water. 
Plaintiff had not been naid the full amount 
he was entitled to, neither did he receive 
the cheque for £340 from the ‘Council in 
accord and satisfaction. He found that 
the plaintiff was entitled to £206 on the 
original claim and £225 on the amended 
claim, and he gave judgment for plaintiff 
for £431, with costs. 

A stay was granted with a 
appeal. 


Powdrill v. 


view to 


A Cellar Flap Question. 
May 6. Before Mr, Gill. 

Mr. Dicksee, district surveyor, had 
issued summonses against Mr. W. Pringle, 
builder, of Grove Works, Lessada Street, 
Bow, for having failed to serve notice of 
works which he carried out at premises in 
Newington Causeway, and for having 
failed to comply with notice of irregularity 
served by the district surveyor. 

Notices served on the defendant made 
complaint of “a construction under the 
public way” “formed of materials other 
than incombustible ” (soft wood, 1% in. 
thick), and stated that to meet with the 
approval of the district surveyor “ the con- 
struction must be constructed of ironplate 
or hard wood not less than 134 in. finished 
thickness.” 

Mr. Gill, in giving his decision, said it 
had been contended ‘that the cellar flap 
in question was under the public way, but 
it appeared to him that it was on the sur- 
face ef it and not within the section. As 
to Section 209 of the London Building Act, 
1897, which had also been relied upon by 
the complainant, he was of opinion that the 
renewal of the cellar flap was “a necessary 


Tower Bridge Police Court. 


repair not affecting the construction of any 
external or party wall,” and was therefore 
exempt from the provisions of the Act 
relating to new buildings. 

On the application of Mr. Ricketts, for 
the defendant, the magistrate granted five 
guineas costs against the district surveyor. 


“ Back-to-Back Houses.” 


In the Matter of Sir Edward White and 
the Mayor, etc., of St. Marylebone. 
May 12. King’s Bench Division. Before the Lord 

Chief Justice and Justices Avory and Low. 

This matter came before the Court in 
the form of a special case stated by the 
Local Government Board for the decision 
by the Court of certain legal questions 
arising out of proceedings between the 
executors of the late Sir Edward White 
and the Marylebone Corporation under 
the Housing and Town Planning Act of 
1909. From the special case it appeared 
that Sir Edward White received from 
Viscount Portman the lease of premises at 
Montague Mews South, and these had been 
rebuilt into a block of motor garages with 
rooms above. The block was divided by 
four transverse walls into five separate nre- 
mises. The ground floor consisted of five 
pairs of motor garages, and above were ten 
dwellings of three rooms, each with bath- 
room and w.c. Each of the back rooms 
in each house had a window which opened 
into a ventilating shaft, and each set of 
rooms had been let to the chauffeurs in 
charge of the motor-cars in the garages. 
On December 31, 1913, the Marylebone 
Corporation issued closing orders with 
regard to the dwellings. on the ground that 
they were “ back-to-back ” houses intended 
to be used for the dwellings of the work- 
ing classes and prohibited by the Act in 
question. Notice of appeal was given to 
the Local Government Board. A _ public 
inquiry was held, but the Board gave no 
decision, questions of law having arisen on 
which they asked for assistance from the 
Court and on which there had not been a 
statutory definition. The questions which 
the Board asked the Court to answer 
were: 

1. Are the said houses “ back-to-back ” 
within the meaning of the Act, having 
regard to their construction? 

2. Are they intended for 
occupation of working classes? 

Mr. Greer, K-C., argued the case for 
the executors of Sir Edward White, and 
Mr. Macmorran, K.C., represented the 
Marylebone Council. 

The Lord ‘Chief Justice. in giving judg- 
ment, said the Act prohibited the erection 
of “back-to-back” houses to be used as 
dwellings for the working classes, and what 
Parliament had in mind was to ensure that 
there should be proper ventilation in 
houses occupied by the working classes ; 
the means they adopted for this purpose 
was to say that houses should not be built 
“ back-to-back.” In the present case, there 


use and 


seemed that as to two-thirds of each 
house, it was “ back-to-back,” while 
as to one-third of each house, 
where the ventilation shaft  sepa- 
rated the dwellings. they were not 


“back-to-back.” It was therefore open to 
the Local Government Board to find on 
the fact that these dwellings were “ back- 
to-back” houses within the meaning of 
the Act. With regard to the second ques- 
tion, the Court had no hesitation in saying 
that a chauffeur was 12 member of the 
workin classes. 

Mr. Justice Avory, in concurring, said 
the existence of such an air shaft ventilator 
did not prevent the houses being regarded 
as “back-to-back ” houses. 

Mr. Justice Low agreed. 


_ into the air. 
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TREES IN TOWN STRE 


Anxious to avoid further contro, 
connection with tree-planting ar 
ping, the Kensington ‘Council 
Professor J. B. Farmer, M.A., of th 
rial College of Science and Techno 
prepare a special report on tree-p 
in London. 

The report states that the tree 
suitable for planting in the streets 
Plane, the Tree of Heaven (Ai 
glandulosa), the Jersey Elm, and th 
bardy Poplar. Other varieties wo 
ing are the Lime (Tilia euchlor 
single-leaved Ash, Bolle’s Poplar, ; 
pink hybrid Chestnut. The trees 
be planted, as far as possible, at eq 
tances from one another. A suita 
tance apart is 50-60 ft., but narro 
midal trees might be a little 
together. The trees in any one s 
road should be of one species only, 
far as possible they should be ke 
in size, and be shaped on a 
scheme. The shape may be pyran 
open, the latter being suitable fo 
that are wide, and’ especially wi 
houses are separated from the pa 
by forecourts. 

The improved condition of the 
atmosphere within recent years (s 
report) renders the exneriment of 
the kinds of trees to be planted a 
one. Whilst it is recognised tl 
plane is certain to continue to bet 
thriving tree, there is perhaps sor 
to be said in favour of avoiding c 
monotony by the introduction o 
kinds of trees into the streets. Th 
stands pruning and even the hard 
ting back better than almost an 
tree, except perhaps the lime. It 
however, attention to nrevent its n 
vigorous development rendering it 
able for the area at its disposal. 
labours under the suspicion of | 
injury to the respiratory organs of 
people, owing to the hairs which a 
by the leaves as they reach matur 
still more to the stiff bristles tha 
break off the ripe fruits and so get 
Professor Farmer, h 
does not think the case against the 
this account, has been really pro\ 
mentions that it is a fact that 1 
foreign towns, particularly in Gi 
it has fallen into disfavour. 

As a general rule the streets most 
for trees are those which run no 
south. The trees on both sides 
road receive their due share of § 
and the houses on neither side are | 
deprived of their light. In streets | 
east and west, the trees are apt to 
a nuisance to the peonle who live 
north-facing side of the road. 


SOCIETIES. AND _ INSTITU 
Bristol Society of Architect 

At the annual general meeting 
Bristol Society of Architects, the 
of council and officers for the. 
1915-16 resulted as follows: Pt 
Mr. Graham C. Awdry, F.R.LB.4 


presidents, Messrs. G. H. 
BoR eB Aes and W. Ss 
F.R.1.B.A.:; council, C. F. We 
BEReleipeaee Mowbray A® | 
F.R.I.B.A., G. C. Lawrence, gaan 
J. Foster Wood. F.R.1.B.A., B. Wi 
Licentiate R.I.B.A., R. G 
F.R.I.B.A.: associate members ¢ 
cil, E. G. Rodway, A.R.I.B-As 


W. S. Wills; hon. secretary, A 
terill, A.R.I.B.A. S 
The annual report stated that in 


ee 
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Lopean crisis an excellent attend- 
the meetings and a continued in- 
nthe part of members in the pro- 
s of the society had been main- 
The council also noted with great 
ition that at least thirty-four archi- 
siding within the province of the 
Societv of Architects, nine of whom 
mbers of the society, are serving 
1s Majesty’s forces, and in addition 
nembers, including the president, 
ywoting a great deal of time in 
ways to the interests of the 
The society now numbers 
ve Fellows, twenty-three Asso- 
and thirteen Students—a total of 
one. At the request of the sub- 
tee of the Architects’ War Com- 
the council compiled a list of archi- 
10 are willing to undertake Govern- 
vork in the planning and _ super- 
f buildings and temporary erections 
other kinds of professional service 
the war, and also those willing to 
er and temporarily carry on the 
onal work of architects who have 
for service with the troops. 
ig the evening a discussion took 
yon various subjects, and Mr. Wil- 
Haile, the winner of the first prize 
ecent students’ measured drawings 
tion, was presented with a book 
the value of £3 3s., and his draw- 
hich consisted of a reconstruction 
eighteenth century reredos at 
Church (City), a composition de- 
the Commercial Rooms, Corn 
and of Park Hill House, were on 


COMPETITIONS. 


modelling Central Bradford. 
Reginald Blomfield, R.A., the 
appointed by the Bradford Cor- 
1 to consider the competitive design 
replanning of streets in the central 
the city—the area lying between 
Square and Peel Place and 
1 by Market Street, Leeds Road, 
ll Ings—having made his awards, 
essful plans have been hung in the 
gallery of the Cartwright Memorial 
here they will be on exhibition until 
, to give the public the opportunity 
ecting them. The area to be re- 
d comprises between ten and eleven 
In all fifty-four sets of designs 
ubmitted. The awards are as 
I (£500), Messrs. Gibson, Skip- 
ad Gordon, 5, Old Bond Street, 
(design No. 25) ; 2 (£300), Messrs. 
Abercrombie and Lionel B. 
, the School of Architecture, 
Buildings, Liverpool (No. 14); 
»), Mr. Reginald Dann, Hunting 
Crawley, Sussex, and Mr. John H. 
an, 23, Robinson Street, Hastings 


ys 
OF COMPETITIONS OPEN 


31.—LayInc-Out GROUNDS’ OF 
SMNY OF WESTERN AUSTRALIA.— 
/ are invited for the laying-out of 
unds at Crawley, Perth, Western 
a. Premiums, first, 100 Suineas; 
25 guineas. Drawings must 
1¢ Registrar, Universitv of Perth, 
er than May 31. Documents 
_to the competition may be seen at 
ees of the Agent-General for 
1 Australia, Savoy House, Strand, 
For particulars see our issue of 
i7mp: xiv. 
) z= — ‘MunicipaL BUILDINGS, 
.—Designs are invited by Stepney 
1 Council for new Municipal build- 


ings. Particulars from Mr. G. W. Clarke, 
Town Clerk, 15, Great Alie Street, White- 
chapel, E. 

No Date.—SmaLtt Hospitat, WuITE- 
HAVEN.—Designs are invited by Galemire 
Joint Hospital Committee for a small 
hospital. Apply Mr. E. B. Croasdelil, 
Union Hall, Whitehaven. 

No Date. — CorraGEs, CHESHIRE. — 
Designs for cottages on the Bromborough 
Estate, Cheshire, are invited by Messrs. 
Lever Brothers. Particulars of the nine 
premiums offered were given in our issue 
of March 17. p. xiv. 


NEWS ITEMS. 


Waterproofing Sanatoria. 

It is of vital importance that sanatoria 
should be built absolutely free from damp. 
Tuberculosis is a disease in which dryness 
and warmth are necessary. Many archi- 
tects for sanatorium work specify that the 
buildings shall be treated with water- 
proofed concrete and waterproofed in all 
cement renderings. The recently erected 
Knightwick Sanatorium was treated with 
the powder Pudlo. 

A War Memorial. 

A mural tablet has been placed in Scof- 
ton Church, Notts, to the memory of the 
late Major Hubert F. F. B. Foljambe, 
King’s Royal Rifles, who was_ killed in 
action on the heights of the Aisne in Sep- 
tember last. It is in the form of a simple 
Latin cross, with the sword, belt, and re- 
simental crest finely carved in relief, and 
is mounted upon a background of polished 
grey marble. The monument was sculp- 
tured by Messrs. G. Maile and Son, 
London. 

Madrid Palace of Fustice Destroyed. 

As the result of the fire at the Law 
Courts at Madrid recently, Spain has to 
deplore not only the loss of historic 
buildings but the destruction of im- 
portant documents pertaining to both 
civil and criminal law suits. Many 
valuable pictures by famous artists 
were destroyed. The Palace of Justice 
was contructed in 1758 at a cost of 
£840,000 by Ferdinand VI. and his consort 
Barbara of Braganza, who intended it for a 
convent. The church, which contains 
valuable jewels and relics, and where King 
Ferdinand and his wife are buried, was 
saved by the exertions of the fire brigade. 

The ‘* Official Architect ’’ Question. 

The special Architectural Committee of 
the Manchester City Council, at its second 
meeting, on May 12, decided to invite the 
Manchester Society of Architects to send a 
deputation to the committee to lay its views 
on architectural matters before the com- 
mittee. The committee was appointed to 
enquire into the advantage or otherwise of 
inviting the services of firms of architects 
in private practice, thereby enabling the 
City Architect to devote himself to advisory 
and supervision work in connection with 
plans for buildings. It is expected that in 
due course the various departments of the 
Corporation will be invited to appear 
before the committee. 


“Peo Patrzar’ 

Dr. T. Gregory Foster, Provost of Uni- 
versity College, London, writes: ‘‘ May I 
ask the hospitality of your columns to 
bring before the past and present students 
of University College, London, the follow- 
ing matter: A new edition of the Univer- 
sity College, London, ‘ Pro Patria,’ is in 
course of- preparation and will be issued 
shortly. Past and present students, or 
their relatives and friends on their behalf, 
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are invited to send full particulars of the 
capacity in which they are serving the 
country at the present time. In the case 
of the Army, rank and regiment should be 
given; in the case of the Navy, rank and 
ship. These particulars should be 
addressed to the Publications Secretary, 
University College, London.’’ 


Hampstead Garden Suburb. 


To commemorate the eighth birthday of 
the Hampstead Garden Suburb, a party of 
shareholders and others visited the suburb 
last week and were entertained to tea at the 
Club House. Amongst those present were 
the Viscountess Helmsley. Lord Islington, 
Admiral Sir H. Bowden-Smith, and Mr. 
Travers Buxton. It was stated that since 
the end of 1907 the cost value of the pro- 
perty of the co-partnership societies which 
had undertaken most of the building in the 
suburb had grown from (£4,000 te 
£063,000, and in the same time their 
capital had increased from £10,000 to 
£330,000. The total number of houses 
owned by the co-partnership societies at 
the Hampstead Suburb was over 1,200, 
and with a rent roll of £43,000 the arrears 
were less than 1 per cent. Practically all 
the houses rented below #50 per annum 
were let to investors in the owning 
societies. 

Hoop Tron from Belgium. 

According to a writer in the ‘*‘ Sheffield 
Daily Telegraph,”’ it is a fact that hoop 
iron made in Belgium has been recently 
delivered in Sheffield. The Belgian firm 
was permitted by the Germans to export 
the iron through Dutch agents, and the 
British Government granted a licence for 
its importation. It is understood that an 
arrangement exists in such cases under 
the terms of which cash for the 
goods is to remain. at, interest in 
London until the end of the war, 
to the credit of Dutch agents, who make 
their own financial agreement with the 
Belgian makers. This hoop iron is de- 
livered conveniently wound upon a kind of 
bobbin and punched every few inches to 
afford greater facility for users. Since the 
war (the Sheffield writer continues) an 
attempt has been made by English firms 
to deliver hoop iron in reels, but so far it 
has not been very successful, whilst as a 
rule the iron is delivered twisted up into 
shapeless bundles, and, of course, un- 
punched. 


New Nave of. St. Atdan’s, Bamber 
Bridge. 

Extensions to St. Aidan’s Church, 
Bamber Bridge, recently dedicated by the 
Bishop of Manchester, consist of new 
nave and side aisles and west end, facing 
the main road between Preston and Chor- 
ley. These provide seating accommoda- 
tion for 264 additional worshippers, raising 
the total accommodation of the church to 
686. The main entrance is placed at the 
south-west corner of the building, with 
suitable exterior porch. and an additional 
door is provided opposite on the north 
side. The west elevation faces the main 
road, and has a large five-light tracery 
window, and three similar three-light 
windows are provided on each side of the 
nave. The style of the church is late 
Decorated Gothic, and the extension has 
been carried out in accordance with the 
existing portion and of similar materials. 
The floor of the sacrarium has been relaid 
in marble. Messrs. E. Lewis, of Black- 
burn, are the contractors, and the whole 
of the work has been carried out from 
designs and under the supervision of Mr. 
Frank R. Freeman, architect, Bolton, 
whose drawing of this church is hung in 
this year’s Royal Academy. 
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PROJECTED NEW WORKS. 


Chemical Factory, Glasgow. 

A new chemical factory is to be erected 
at Parkhead, Glasgow, for Mr. David 
Willox. Mr. Arch. Davie, Glasgow, is the 
architect. 

Alterations, Marischal College, Aberdeen. 

Alterations are to be carried out at 
Marischal College, Aberdeen, for the Uni- 
versity Court. ‘ 

Golf Club House, Aberdeen. 

A new golf club house is to be erected in 
St. Fittick’s Road, Aberdeen, for the 
Balnagask Golf Club. 


Asylum Extensions, Bothwell. 
The committee have decided to carry out 
alterations at extensions at Longdale’s 
House, Kirklands Asylum, Bothwell. 


School, Bethnal Green. 

London County Council have consented 
to the erection of an addition to St. 
Matthias Infants’ School, Bethnal Green, 
on the northern side of Hare Street. 

Picture Theatre, Glasgow. 

A new picture theatre ‘is to be erected at 
824-840, Argyle Street, for Mr. E. H. 
McKay. Mr. Neil C. .Duff, Glasgow, is 
the architect. 


Hospital Alterations, Aberdeen. 
Alterations and additions are to be car- 
ried out at the City Hospital, Aberdeen, for 
the Aberdeen Town Council. Mr. John 
Rust, Aberdeen, is the architect. 
Police Barracks; Bournemouth. 
Sketch plans produced by the borough 
architect for the erection of police barracks 
at Bournemouth have been approved by 
the Town Council. , 


Church Hall, Govanhill. 

A new church hall is to be erected in 
Dixon Road, Govanhill, Glasgow, for the 
Bridgegate United Free Church. The 
architects are Messrs. Thomson, Sandi- 
lands, and McLean, Glasgow. 

Refrigerating Store, Aberdeen. 

A new refrigerating store is to be erected 
for Messrs. Allan and Day in Poynernook 
Road, Aberdeen. Plans are prepared by 
Messrs. Brown and Watt, architects, 
Aberdeen. 

Extension to Selfridge’s Stores. 

Messrs. J. J. Burnett and Son, Glasgow, 
have been appointed architects for Messrs. 
Selfridge and Co.’s new extension in Ox- 
ford Street, London. The estimated cost 
of the addition is £400,000. 


Hall, Cambuslang. 

The trustees of Hallside Parish Church 
have decided to erect a new hall, with 
kitchen and _ lavatories attached, at 
Hutchieson Street, Flemington, Cambus- 
lang. 


Alterations and /-xtensions to Church, 
Carfin. 

The trustees have decided to alter and 
extend Carfin Parish Church, adding new 
transept, chancel, meeting room, vestry, 
and lavatories, at the corner of Cleland 
Road and Edinburgh Road, Carfin. 


£117,000 Housing Scheme, Newcastle. 

Newcastle City Council has adopted, by 
31 votes to 18, the proposal to erect 688 
dwellings of various types on its estate at 
Walker, the cost being £117,000, and the 
estimates showing a small surplus. Argu- 
ments in favour were the house famine in 
Newcastle, and the desirability of develop- 
ing the estate with good class dwellings, 
while the Labour members held that the 


scheme would facilitate the provision of 
homes for munition workers coming to the 
city. The opposition argued that the time 
for such an expenditure was inopportune, 
and it was also suggested that the Treasury 
would not permit the money to be ex- 
pended. 


CORRESELONDENCGE? 


House Painters and White Lead. 
To the Editors of THE ARCHITECTS’ AND 
BUILDERS’ JOURNAL. 

Sirs,—In your admirably impartial 
editorial comments on the report of the 
Departmental Committee on White Lead 
Paints, one point is not, | think, made 
quite clear. The facilities for cleanliness 
with which employers supply house 
painters, though they may be necessary 
and useful, are not compulsory. House 
paintine not being a factory occupation 
has never been under regulation. It is 
the manufacture of white lead which is 
under special rules and regulations, and 
has been so since 1896, with the conse- 
quence that the cases of lead poisoning 
have been reduced by more than go per 
cent., and the dangers to the workmen are 
less than in many industries not classed as 
dangerous. It is because the white lead 
manufacturers, who have been compelled 
to adopt special rules, are able to point to 
this remarkable reduction in consequence 
of them, that they contend that the enforce- 
ment of similar rules in the dusty pro- 
cesses of house painting would be equally 
beneficial to house painters. 


bo a. 


EDINBURGH ~ LADIES COLEEGE: 


The reconstruction of the Edinburgh 
Ladies’ College has so far advanced that 
the eastern section, which was first under- 
taken, is now practically completed. The 


original buildings, which included the old. 


Hopetoun Rooms, were opened about 
forty years ago as a ladies’ college, and 
have been added to from time to time in 
the interval. The new school occupies the 
eastern section of a large area having a 
frontage to Queen Street of 160 ft., by 
about 140 ft., in Gepth to Young Street 
Lane. The portion built upon has a front- 
age of 70 ft. The remaining frontage and 
block to the west are occupied with the 
existing school, the reconstruction of which 
will form the second section of the opera- 
tions. 

The new building is laid out in a series 
of five floors, yielding extensive cloak- 
rooms, bicycle-rooms, and lavatories on 
the basement floor, while the upper floors 
are sub-divided into classrooms for sing- 
ing, sewing, examination rooms, art rooms, 
photograph developing rooms, etc. ; also 
science accommodation for the study of 
physics, chemistry and optics; while on 
the roof there are a small conservatory 
and a large area to be devoted to the culti- 
vation of plants in the open air. 

The classrooms throughout are of 
liberal dimensions. Ultimately accommo- 
dation will be provided for nearly goo 
pupils. Simplicity of detail prevails 
throughout the classrooms. The corridors 
are wide and lofty and are of fireproof con- 
struction throughout. They are lined with 
polished white tiles, with « double Wedg- 
wood blue band. With a view to give 
cheerfulness of aspect to them the warm- 
air radiators against the walls are fitted 
with shelves, on which to display plants 
provided from the conservatory. 

The design of the main facade is in a 
phase of Classic freely treated in detail, 


| 


| 


the whole composition having a d 
appearance, in harmony with the a 
tural treatment of the building gr 
the neighbourhood. 

In‘this first section of the recons' 
the requirements for the second 
have been provided for, the plans| 
been prepared to comprise the whi 
mate accommodation. 

The cost of the section of the wi 
completed was estimated at £23,¢ 
it is expected that the actual sum) 
somewhat less. The works hay 
designed by and executed under t 
sonal supervision of Mr. Hipp 
Blanc, R.S.A. 


PROGRESS OF LIVERP| 
CATHEDRAL. 


A few days ago Mr. Gilbert Sc 
ducted the Liverpool Architectur; 
ciation over Liverpool Cathedra 
Lady Chapel, which was visited |) 
of course familiar to most. One ¢ 
with regard to it (according to ay 
the “ Guardian ”) was that, on revi) 
the impression increased that th 
ment was overdone, the narrownes 
building throwing the walls too ¢ 
gether, with the elaborate crestin; 
gallery bays, the carved Gospel 1 
projecting figures, and the gorgeot 
But, as a matter of fact, a critica 
discovers resolute restraint in th 
sion of lines and spaces left bare | 
ment. Yet it is true that there 
and very properly, a sharp 
between the ornamentation of tl 
like Lady Chapel and the massi\ 
deur of the choir and transepts, wl 
and proportion are largely left to. 
their effect. Indeed, one of the if 
is to adjust the ornament to a bu’ 
such dimensions. To test, for G 
the effect of glass at 120 ft. high, 
in the top of the great “ east” wir 
already been filled with glass repr 
provisionally the enthroned Chi 
rounded by the Cherubim. This) 
studied in all lights and from | 
points of view as a guide to the ti 
of the windows generally. | 

Those familiar with the buildi 
that the successive bays of the ¢ 
constituted by a series of quasi-tl 
the aisles being mere passi 
pierced through the side walls 
transepts. Consequently _ there 
clerestory, and the wide and lofty | 
are in the outside walls, which ms¢ 
break along the line where the ou 
of the aisles come in a cathedral 
nary Gothic design. Besides, loc 
the choir from the Great Transe, 
is now under construction, only i 

: 
| 


end window is visible, and as the 
proceeds up the building, the pair 
dows, on the right hand and on | 
come successively into view, but 
can never take in more than one 4 
The general effect of the cross ligh 
out the source of the lighting bein/ 
is to heighten the sense of mys| 
solemn grandeur. A subsidiary | 
that it will be possible to intr 
sharper contrast between the wind 
would be zsthetically satisfying 
were seen side by side. And, in | 
proposed to adopt a distinctive ¢ 
colour for each of the four windc 
is, blue, green, red, and yellow 
over, in the Lady Chapel it 1s | 
to secure colour relief by painting | 
ing the sculptured groups which 
place in the reredos, the ston¢ 
work and recesses for which are 1) 
tically complete. 
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PUDLO 
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Thanks to Pudlo! 
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Absent Dampcourses. Render inside the building with 


Pudloed Cement and Sand. This is much less costly than cutting out and 
inserting blue bricks or lead. It also gives a dry wall much quicker 
because of the time necessary for the moisture left in the wall to evaporate 
when a dampcourse is inserted. 


Rough Cast. The unevenness of rough cast holds moisture, so that 


we probably receive more orders for Pudlo to cure such walls than for any 
other purpose. No rain can penetrate a Pudloed cement rough cast. 


Beautiful Brickwork and stonework need not be covered 
with a cement rendering. Specify Pudloed cement to be used INSIDE. 
It may be finished with a }-inch coating of Keene’s or Parian. 


BRITISH! -(It always has been British). Manufactured by Kerner-Greenwood & Co., Ann’s Place, King’s Lynn. 


TRADE AND CRAFT. 


Builders’ Merchants Dividend. 

Messrs. Alfred Goslett and Co., Ltd., 
builders’ merchants, of Charing Cross 
Road, London, announce a dividend for 
1914 of 5 per cent. on the Preference and 
Ordinary shares, after providing for bonus 
to managing directors and depreciation. 
A sum equal to 20 per cent. on the net 
profits is placed to reserve, and £2,740 is 
carried forward. 

Mechanical Stoker Installations. 

We are informed that the Mill Road 
Infirmary, Everton, Liverpool, has placed 
an order with Messrs. Ed. Bennis and Co., 
Ltd., of Little Hulton, Bolton (per the 
Brightside Engineering Co.), for six 
“Bennis ” coking stokers and self-clean- 
ing compressed air furnaces for Lancashire 
boilers ; and that the Huddersfield Corpo- 
ration Electricity Station has ordered four 
pairs of chain grate stokers, each grate 
4 ft. 3 in. wide by 12 ft. 4% in. centres for 
Stirling water-tube boilers from the same 
firm. 


W ood-fibre Wall-boards. 

From Messrs. Croggon and Co., Ltd., 
1 and 230, Upper Thames  Sireet, 
London, E.C., we have received “ folders ” 
which describe and illustrate ‘ Fiberlic,”’ 
of which also a sample has been sent to 
us for examination. “ Fiberlic” is made 
from a root fibre—‘ an exceedingly tough, 
strong root "—by an improved process, in 
which the root fibre is chemically treated, 
rendering it vermin-proof and completely 
sanitary. It is then put together in layers 
with a fireproof, airtight cement between 
them, and the board is finished with a sur- 
face that readily lends itself to any kind of 
decorative treatment. 

For this material it is claimed that it is 
extremely rigid and tough, will not warp, 
is highly fire and damp-resisting, is unim- 
paired by changes in temperature. is 
entirely sanitary and vermin-proof, that 
vibration does not affect it, and that it 
does not disintegrate or split. It is easily 
cut and fixed. Several interesting inte- 
rior views photographed for the firm em- 
phasise the adaptability of “ Fiberlic” to 
the artistic treatment appropriate to the 
decoration respectively of stores, club- 
rooms, schoolrooms, hotels, etc. 


** Magnet”? Portable Electric Cookers. 

The two designs of electric cookers here 
illustrated are quite new, and have been 
evolved after much careful experimenting 
by the General Electric Co., Ltd. (67, 
Queen Victoria Street, E.C.), to meet the 
need of a cheap, useful, and reliable cooker 
sufficiently large for the requirements of a 
small family. Such a cooker as either of 
these can be hired out by the supply 
authority at a moderate rental; or, alterna- 
tively, may be purchased outright bv the 
user. 

Both designs are suitable for flats 
and houses where accommodation is 
limited. They are built up of stout, bright 
sheet metal, mounted on a rigid angle-iron 
frame. The size of the cooking space in 
model A (catalogue No. H.5669) is 12 in. 
by 12 in. by gin. This oven fits on to the 
top of a ‘‘ Magnet ’’ hot-plate and grill of 
the latest and most improved construction, 
and is held firmly by two retaining screws. 
The loading is 1,500 watts maximum, 
made up of two circuits of 750 watts each. 
By means of a polished deflector plate 
which can be placed under the heating 
element, if no heat for grilling is required, 
all the heat from the element is directed 
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up into the oven. The design of the hot- 
plate is such that an uninterrupted uni- 
form current of hot air ascends into the 
oven. Included are two wire grid shelves, 
baking tin, and grilling bars. 

In model B (catalogue No. H5670) the 
size of the cooking space is 15 in. by 12 in. 
by 12 in., whilst the over-all dimensions are 
22% in. by 14 in. by 14 in. - There, “are 
double walls throughout, including the 
door, providing a still air jacket. Bottom 
heat is provided by a ‘‘ Magnet ”’ hot-plate 
loaded to 800 watts with series parallel 
control which fits in the oven, and top heat 
by a specially-arranged ‘‘ Magnet ”’ red-hot 
heater, with the heating elements arranged 
in two circuits, each circuit being loaded 
to 700 watts. Thus the following total 
loadings can be obtained: 200, 700, 800, 


MODEL B. 


g00, 1,400, 1,500, 1,600, and 2,200 watts. 
Grilling can be carried out from the top 
heat. Three wire grid shelves, baking tin, 
and grilling bars are provided. This 
cooker is protected by patent No. 17688/13. 

Earthing screws are provided in both 
models, and can be made use of if thought 
necessary. 

The firm issue separately, as a special 
booklet, the section of their 1915 general 
catalogue that relates to electric heating 
and cooking, which contains illustrated 
particulars of ‘‘ Magnet ’’ fires, and of 
lamp radiators, convectors, non-luminous 
heaters, and heating-lamps, as well as of 
various apparatus and utensils for electric 
cooking. Most of the designs, both for 
heating and for cooking, add elegance to 
extreme cleanliness and efficiency. 


OBITUARY. 
Mr. Francis Bridges. 

Mr. Bridges, who has died, in his seven- 
tieth year, after an operation, was a mem- 
her of the firm of Messrs. Burford and 
Son, builders and contractors, of Hamp- 
stead 

Mr. C. W. Dowdeswell. 

Mr: Charles William Dowdeswell, whose 

death in his eighty-fourth year we regret 


to announce, was one of the most highly 


1915. | 


respected art dealers in the coun 
experience extended over a long y; 
having founded the Dowdeswell 
fully sixty years ago at 36, Chance 
English water-colour paintings | 
work of the Modern Dutch Sch 
his special study in his earlier ¢ 
his taste, judgment, and urbane 
soon won distinguished clients 
them members of the Bench ; 
Tennyson, Ruskin, Rossetti, an) 
Jones also patronised his gal, 
became friends as well as custom: 
business grew, and he moved to 
30nd Street. In the new rooms 
held three exhibitions: the first- 
Harmonies, Nocturnes ’—was 0 
May, 1884. In 1886 the “ Butterfi 
showed his work at the Dowdes 
leries, this time a set of twenty. 
ings—twenty-one of the plates ) 
duced in Venice, the five others in 
Mr. Dowdeswell, who had taker 
sons, Charles and Walter, into pai 
published these etchings at £5c 
and they were sold out within thr 
Single plates of the series have 5 
ised as much as £140 and £160. 
of the same year—1886—the secc 
of “ Notes, Harmonies, Noctur 
exhibited at the Dowdeswell Gall: 
the charming collection, meet 
much praise and blame, would 
been a financial success had not. 
Theobald purchased all the uns 
After the firm occupied then 
rooms at 160, New Bond Str 
showed a splendid collection of p 
Monticelli, and were the first in 
to appreciate the austere and pe 
of Segantini. Some thirty year: 
Dowdeswell added to his busines 
of OJd Masters, and won the con 
connoisseurs and collectors. Ma 
tant paintings passed through th 
The most notable was a “ Mad 
Child” by Andrea Mantegna, w 
passed to Consul Weber, of Ha 
whose sale a few years ago i 
£31,000. Mr. Dowdeswell took ; 
terest in the business richt to the 
much of his spare time was el 
making copies of Turner al 


Foster drawings. Had he hi 
August he would have celeb 
diamond wedding. His widow 


one years of age.—M/orning Pos 


LABOUR MOVEMEN 


Aberdeen Granite Trad 

Sheriff Laing has issued his) 
the arbitration between the | 
Granite Trade Association and | 
deen Operative Masons’ and St! 
Union with reference to workin 
by-laws. He grants the requé 
employers that the men may be 
allv called upon to work du 
hours at overtime rate. Wages 
main as before, except that the: 
lating to turners shall read: “ 
dard for turners shall be 8d., W| 
mum of 61%4d. per-hour,” and toc 
the granite yard get an incr 


| 


farthing an hour—to 8d. 


Blackburn Labourers. 
Judge Parry, acting as arbi) 


awarded the labourers engag 
building trades of the district @ 
of %d. per hour. 

Navvies and general labou 


‘joiners’ and masons’ labourers) 


receive 614d. per hour, flag 
slaters’ labourers, 7d.; hod cal 
plasterers’ labourers, 774d. 
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S the contractor a gambler? In a popular maga- 
zine, he has been included in an article on ‘* Six 
Tremendous Gamblers—and the Risks They 

Run.’’ It is said that the contractor ‘‘ gambles all 
the time on the appalling forces of the universe, 
and he bets that his work will stand against terrific 
winds and floods and pressures of earth. He bets 
that he will be free from ruinous lawsuits. He 
plays a Monte Carlo game every day.’’. As this silly 
indictment has been promptly repudiated on behalf 
of America, there is no need to say that it is without 
application to our own country. British contractors 
do not gamble with the forces of nature, although, 
being merely mortal, they have not yet arrived at 
the point of complete control over cataclysms. But 
great is the science of calculation, and our con- 
tractors have an almost exaggerated respect for it, 
and for the structural engineer who puts it to so 
many interesting applications, who is always scru- 
pulously careful to eliminate every element of 
chance, and whose “‘ factor of safety ’’ is not only 
maintained in rude health and robustious strength, 
but is in some few instances worshipped as a fetish. 
* * * % 


Few indeed, therefore, are the failures of build- 
ings, in proportion to those that sturdily withstand 
‘all the airts that blow.’’ Would that the same 
could be said about the builders. Their failures, 
financially, are notoriously and phenomenally 
numerous. Here, it is to be feared, the charge of 
gambling could not be in every instance rebutted. 
In competitive tendering, the builder is rather 
addicted to ‘‘ the Monte Carlo game.”’ That is to 
say, he leaves too much to chance in the details of 
his pricing. In his anxiety to arrive at a low total, 
he scorns ascertainment with respect to the items, 
with the frequent result that he gets the contract 
and realises a substantial loss upon it. Reckless 
tendering is not the only gambling element in the 
business. ‘‘ Speculative’’ building is probably a 
still more prolific cause of bankruptcy; and 
whether or not ‘‘ speculation ”’ is a form of gambling 
depends upon the rashness of the hazard. But it 
is the smallest builder who is the greatest gambler. 
True he does not stake much, and, as often as not, 
what little capital he risks is borrowed ; and the 
feeling that he has little to lose and much to win 
makes him a conscious gambler. Unfortunately he 
brings into disrepute a trade of which he is by no 
means representative, except as one of its perhaps 
unavoidable accidents. 


* % * * 


Mr. John Murray, F.R.I.B.A., to whom has been 
entrusted the not very enviable task of revising the 
Regent Street Quadrant design, brings to it, among 
his many other qualifications, that of being a 
thorough Londoner. According to ‘‘ Who’s Who 


TOTHILL STREET, WESTMINSTER. 
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in Architecture,’’ he was born in 1864, anc 
educated at the Haberdashers’ School at Ha’ 
the Blackheath School of Art, and the R., 
A.A. schools. Articled to Mr. Edward | 
(London), with whom, after serving for five, 
he remained as managing assistant for a : 
period of seven years, Mr. Murray began p 
in 1892, in London, and was for seven yi 
partnership with Mr. Frank Foster, A.R. 
F.S.I. Messrs. Murray and Foster won the 
competition for Rotherhithe Town Hall. h 
ciation with Mr. Foster, he designed also thi 
Burlington at Dover. Mr. Murray’s separate 
include the Great Queen Street Theatre, t 
modelling of Westminster City Hall, extens 
Hampstead Town Hall, Westminster Disin 
Station and Dwellings, Messrs. D. H. Eva 
Co.’s premises in Oxford Street, the rebuil; 
Cumberland Lodge (Windsor Park), the! 
Church in Willesden Lane, and the much-d 
building for H.M. Commissioners of Wooi 
Forests in Parliament Street. | 

* %* * * | 


In 1904 Mr. Murray was appointed Crowr 
tect and Surveyor, and in that capacity has 
intended the designs and erection of ma 
buildings on the Crown Estate in the West E 
will be remembered that in 1912 he was ar 
by the Treasury a member of the committee! 
sider the design for completing the rebuildin 
Quadrant, the other members being the} 
Plymouth, Sir Henry Tanner, and Mr. k 
Blomfield. This committee’s report wa. 
marised in our issue of March 19, 1913. | 
which the traders who gave evidence to t: 
mittee unanimously desired were (1) the 
of the columnar treatment with recessed 
above the mezzanine, (2) the alteration: 
arcaded treatment of the ground floor and 
nine of the hotel design, (3) a simpler an 
expensive design than that proposed by Mi 
Several trader-witnesses regretted the sub) 
of Portland stone for the painted stucco 0! 
design, on the ground that the stone is le: 
cleaned and is much more absorbent of li 
the stucco. 

* * * * 


With respect to the sky-line, it was state 
report that while Sir Aston Webb was im fy 
continuing the roof-line of the hotel the fu 
all along, Sir Thomas Jackson, Mr. New) 
Lanchester, Mr. Flockhart, and Mr. Riley! 
that, in order to keep as much light as p¢ 
the street, and to obtain a better proporti¢ 
street in relation to its width, the roof-lin 
be lowered to right and left of the hotel } 
architect-witnesses were unanimous in thé 
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§ the string-course above the mezzanine floor 
. hotel facade. They were unanimous, also, 
\ding that if the design for the rest of the 
bant is to harmonise with the design of the 
Milly Hotel, any such expanse of glass as from 
| 60 ft. between the visible points of support 
of the question. After digesting the evi- 
, the committee put forward nine recommen- 
{s, to which, no doubt, Mr. Murray has en- 
ured to give effect, except that he seems to 
provided for the lowering of the roof, as 
ved by the traders but deprecated by the 
ittee. 


is vital to continue the line of the main cornice 


}t, as we have said, Mr. Murray has been en- 
id with an unenviable task, is’ self-evident ; 
the circumstances, it would be marvellous if 
jhe or anyone else could succeed in recon- 
the diametrically opposed opinions of the 
fects on the one hand and of the traders on the 
hconsidering that the problem was not to 
‘anew scheme but to patch up a compromise. 
forman Shaw’s strong individuality greatly 
iiced an issue that, at the outset, should have 
‘letermined by a more pliant regard for the 
ig mterests and instincts which, after all, it 
| function of the architect not to oppose but 
ito architectural account, by expressing them 
fas of architecture. Between architecture and 
ierce there 1s no real and fundamental antago- 
| Disagreement between these parties arises 
‘nutual misunderstanding, and from exaggera- 
{the point of view. From the fierce contro- 
Hthat has arisen over the Regent Street 
vant case there emerges the one clear issue of 
rong reaffirmation of a truism—that the 
lect should consult his clients, and that the 
+ should be imbued with complete 
ence of the practical wisdom of architectural 
(. It is to be feared, however, that, at the 
che materialisation of the revised scheme can 
esult in a monument to the irremediableness 
/Magnificent initial mistake—that of Mr. 
in Shaw’s undue assertion of pure as distinct 
|pplied architecture. If Mr. Murray has suc- 
Jin obliterating all evidence of a belated com- 
se on a sharp contention, his powers must be 
short of miraculous. 
* * * * 


“essor Flinders Petrie’s delvings into the 
= past do not necessarily discount his at- 
5 to penetrate the immediate future, but a 
d_ Egyptologist who assumes the réle of 
etic publicist astonishes us’ by his 
ility no less than by his daring. At 
tual conference of the British Constitution 
sation, he suggested two courses by which the 
| burdens of the war might be met. Foreign 
‘ment, he said, would not supply more than 
1€ required funds. There remained only the 
broperty in lands and houses, and he feared 
1¢ shortsighted selfishness of earners might 
9 the confiscation of half the rents of the 
'y for a generation—a course that would spell 
a great number of people, and would destroy 
ledit of the whole country. Alternatively, 
“ung must be severely taxed, and the wide 
In would not tend to ruin any class. Whether 
jofessor simply threw out these Opinions as 
ght top-soil of a singularly astute mind, or 
vr they are the trophies of deep and strenuous 
tion, does not matter very much, because, 
} Case, it is unsafe to prophesy. _ Develop- 
Las yet unforeseen may upset all calculations 
* based upon ascertainable data. Either of 
ofessor’s alternatives portends a pretty black 


| 


outlook for building interests, but we must confess 
that his dismal forebodings do not make our flesh 
creep. We have more faith in our Empire’s resi- 
liency and recuperative power, in the skill of our 
financiers and business men, in the common sense 
of our ‘‘ earners,’’ more confidence in the nation’s 
genius for falling on its feet, than to imagine for 
a moment that this war will leave us prone under 
a crushing burden. Professor Flinders Petrie’s next 
essay in anticipation might profitably be more 
optimistic ; but, on the whole, one would prefer him 
to keep within the domain in which he has earned 
such brilliant distinction, and whence he’ speaks 
with unquestioned authority. 


we 
aS 


The letter from Sir Ernest George, A.R.A., which 
appears in our correspondence columns arrived just 
too late for inclusion in last week’s issue. In effect, 
it is a mild protest against the raising of conten- 
tious issues at a moment when solidarity is par- 
ticularly desirable ; an exhortation to all who have 
votes to record them ; and a word of advice as to 
the right type of candidate to be chosen. On 
the first point we are so much in agreement with 
Sir Ernest that we abstain from the criticism which 
his letter seems to provoke. His second point we 
have, on a previous occasion, urged so strongly as 
to evoke the very specious plea that, in the absence 
of means of discriminating between the candidates, 
it is safer to abstain than to vote blindly. The 
“thirdly and lastly’’ of Sir Ernest’s ingenuous 
little homily—that ‘‘ men of standing and ability are 
the safest guardians of our art and its interests ’’— 
will, we suspect, be itself regarded in some quarters 
as a contentious issue. 


Me sie ve 


x¢ 


Although demarcation disputes are now less fre- 
quent than they were before conciliation boards were 
established, instances are not yet rare. A typical case 
recently came before the London Joint Conciliation 
Board. The plumbers engaged on a certain Govern- 
ment job claimed that they were entitled to do work 
that was being done by smiths and fitters, and struck in 
protest, and, incidentally, in breach of the working- 
rule agreement which provides that such disputes shall 
be submitted to conciliation. When the matter came 
before the Joint Conciliation Board, the plumbers’ 
representatives protested against the meeting being 
held, and retired from the proceedings. The Board, 
however, carried a resolution to the effect that all work 
in connection with hot or cold water supplies, 
domestic or otherwise, in which iron, brass, copper, or 
other similar hard metal piping is used, may be 
executed either by smiths and fitters or by plumbers, at 
the discretion of the employer. In the upshot, the 
employer arranged that the job should be completed in 
steel pipe instead of lead pipe, and the services of the 
plumbers were no longer required. It is to be trusted 
that the lesson will not be lost upon them. 


* 7K * * 


With respect to the plate in our last week’s issue 
showing the Council House, Mortlake, we have re- 
ceived an interesting note from Mr. William Thomas 
Goodale, Clerk to the Urban District Council of 
Barnes, who, after remarking that ‘‘ the illustration 
is the best I have seen of the front of the building,”’ 
proceeds: ‘‘ You may be interested to know that 
Turner’s famous picture of ‘ Mortlake Terrace’ is 
taken from and shows the western side of the 
Council House. The picture was painted in 1827. 
It was sold in 1864 for 1,050 guineas, and in 1895 
it changed hands at £5,460. At the ‘ Holland’ sale 
at Christie’s in 1909 it was purchased for 413,230. 
The house and grounds were purchased by the 
Council in 1895 for £3,000.”’ 


\ 
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HERE AND THERE. 


Y way of further comment on the similarity that 
exists between the methods of the Germans 
when they swept through France in the 

autumn of 1870 and the methods which distinguish 
them to-day, I give below in parallel columns an 
extract from ‘‘ Le Débdcle,”’ by Zola, descriptive of 
the destruction of Bazeilles, outside Sedan, and an 
extract from the Belgian official report on the sack 
of Termonde, to which is appended an account by 
Mr. J. H. Whitehouse, M.P., who paid a special visit 
to the town after its destruction. 


1870 

‘But that which froze every 
heart was the sight of the ruins 
—the ruins of a village which 
three days previously had worn 
such a smiling aspect with its 
pleasant houses girt with gar- 
dens, now crumbled to the 
ground, annihilated, displaying 
but scraps of walls blackened 
by the flames. The church, a 
huge funeral pile of smoking 
beams, was still burning in the 
centre of the Place, whence 
arose a column of black smoke 
that spread out on high lke 
mourning plumes above a 
hearse. Entire streets had dis- 
appeared, nothing remained on 
either hand—nothing but piles 
of calcined stones fringing the 
gutters amid a mass of soot and 
cinders, a thick inky mud which 
spread over everything. At the 
various crossways the corner 
houses had been razed to the 
ground, carried away as it were 
by the fiery blast that had 
blown past these spots. Other 
houses had suffered less grie- 
vously ; one had by chance re- 
mained standing, isolated, 
whilst those on its right and 
left seemed to have been hacked 
by shrapnel, their upreared 
carcases resembling gaunt 
skeletons. And everything eXx- 
haled an unbearable stench, 
the nauseating smell of fire, 
especially the acrid odour of the 
petroleum with which the floor- 
ings had been deluged. Then, 
too, there was the mute desola- 
tion of the household goods 
which the villagers had tried 
to save, the poor articles of fur- 
niture that had been flung from 
the windows and shattered by 
their fall; the crippled tables 
with broken legs, the wardrobes 
with their sides ripped oven 
and their chests rent asunder ; 
the linen, too, lying here and 
there, torn and soiled, with all 
the woeful residue of the pillage 
melting away in the rain. And 
on glancing behind one gaping 
house-front and between some 
fallen flooring one could espy 
a clock standing upon a mantel- 
piece that still adhered to the 
wall of an upper storey.” 


1914 

** At g.15 a.m. on September 
4 the German Army began to 
shell Termonde, and soon after- 
wards it entered the town. .. . 
At about 3 p.m. some pioneers 
(of the oth Battalion) set fire 
to the building-yards, and to 
four groups of five dwelling- 
houses in the centre of the 
town. Next day began 
the complete destruction of the 
town by fire, under the direc- 
tion of a Major von Sommer- 
feld. The hospital was not 
spared: it was drenched with 
petroleum and set alight. 
The chapel of the Béguinage, a 
building of the late sixteenth 
century, was set on fire the 
same day. Meanwhile the Ger- 
man soldiery were engaged in 
completing the work of pillage 
begun on the previous evening. 
Only on September 7 did the 
conflagration cease, the 
pioneers having to go off to 
destroy roadways. ee 

‘‘T went through street after 
street, square after square, and 
I found that every house 
was entirely destroyed with 
all its contents. It was not 
the result of a  bombard- 
ment; it was systematic de- 
struction. In each house a 
separate bomb had been placed, 
which had blown up_ the 
interior and had set fire to the 
contents. All that remained in 
every case were portions of the 
outer walls still constantly 
falling, and inside the cinders 
of the contents. ‘Not a shred 
of furniture or of anything else 
remained. Sometimes my pas- 
sage was barred by the fallen 
houses. This sight continued 
in street after street through- 
out the entire extent of what 
had been a considerable town. 
It had an indescribable influ- 
ence upon the observer, which 
no printed description or even 
pictorial record could give.” 


It will be noted from the above that the same 


brutal spirit is in both, tl 
the advance in the science of destruction. 


1e only difference being in 


In 1870 


the Germans systematically soaked buildings with 


petroleum. 


To-day they use 


4 still more fiery 


medium, petrol*or celluloid, but the old Berserker 
fury is the dominating factor in each alike. Of 


what has been 
France we already have 


perpetrated in 


Belgium and in 
some idea, but not until 


the War is over shall we be able to gain any com- 


plete estimate of the havoc wrought. 


What, for 


instance, will be the final state of Reims? 


UBIQUE. 
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The Editors disclaim all responsibility for the statrments mcde or 

expressed by correspondents, who are usked to be brief, and to wnte o7 

erdy of the paper. Every aedatladsd igh igi si bear the name and « 
the sender. 


R.I.B.A. Council Elections. 


To the Editors of THE ARCHITECTS’ AND Bur 
JOURNAL. 

Sirs,—I regret to learn that there are still p 
and party questions disturbing our Institute 
in this time when we wish to avoid all in 
dissensions. 

I hear indirectly that a manifesto has been : 
with the object of influencing votes in the in 
of a party or clique. 

It is hoped that all members will perform 
duty as voters. The composition of the Cou 
important in the interests of architecture, and 
who are apt to criticise the Institute’s act 
inaction have only themselves to blame if the 
shirked the obvious duty of electing the Coun 

All members should make a point of rec 
their votes, supporting candidates on their 1 
and realising that men of standing and abili 
the safest guardians of our art and its interest 

ERNEST GEO! 


[We make some comment on this subject 
editorial on the preceding page.—EDs. A. an 


The Strength of Filler Floors. 
To the Editors of THE ARCHITECTS’ AND BUI 
JOURNAL. 

Srrs,—I am very much interested in Mr 
dram’s letter in your issue of May 12th with 
ence to my article on the strength of filler flo 

May I point out that he has made a slig] 
calculation in the second paragraph of his 
The floor shown in my article with a M.R. ' 
inch-tons would carry safely a load of 2.6 ew 
square foot (not 2 cwt., as Mr. Waldram 
over a span of 10 ft. 

It would be interesting if, in the series of 
on steel-framed buildings which Mr. Waldra 
present contributing to your columns, he 
include some notes on filler floors, and giv 
further information in regard to this subject 


A. C. MES 


Concrete Roofs. 
To the Editors of THE ARCHITECTS’ AND BU 
JOURNAL. 

Srrs,—The article by Mr. Thomas Po 
“Practical Points in Cottage Construction ’ 
appeared in your issue of May 5 should cc 
itself to all architects because of the pract 
perience Mr. Potter has had. If it 1s trae 
ounce of practice is worth a pound of prece 
Mr. Potter’s words are indeed weighty, 
there are few men who have been for s¢ 
period in daily touch with both the practi 
theoretical parts of cottage construction. 

I happen to know Mr. Potter, and he is Of 
most remarkable men in the building té 
never skip one word that he writes. He 
author of a book on concrete, and_ hi 
aptly entitled the ‘‘ Father of Concrete.” 
real reason in writing this is not so much to 
Mr. Potter as to point out that while cone 
pands and contracts with the change of t 
ture this is due to changes in moisture mu 
than to swelling and shrinkage from tem} 
in fact, ‘‘ concrete expands and contracts €\ 
it is wetted and dried:’’ In this respect 
slightly resembles a piece of timber. i 
information not only on my personal invest 
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5on the five years’ tests which were made on 
4 mental concrete roads in America, and which 
<ully commented upon in every trade paper last 
4. Your journal also published on March 31 
‘he following paragraph in an article entitled 
| Economical Disintegration of Defective Con- 
1: ‘When water is brought by a capillary 
eaided by absorption or adsorption, or both, 
scontact with a group or groups of the un- 
ted cement particles -bit exist im all concrete, 
yeactions with new volumes are probably set 
the rigid matrix of set cement.”’ It has also 
ystated that ‘‘ The importance of waterproofing 
vete becomes more apparent on account of the 
sion and contraction of concrete due to the 
<ption and evaporation of moisture.’ Thus it 
Jn that when water or dampness 1s kept away 
ncement-concrete by waterproofing it, not only 
‘-acks discounted but disruption is prevented. 
, been my business for many years to investi- 
wand study cement waterproofing, and there is 
(ubt the increasing success of waterproofed 
mit flat roofs is explained by the above quota- 
» I think there is no district in England with- 
-uch roofs, and failure to waterproof them is 
) sible when my simple instructions are followed. 


J. H. KERNER-GREENWOOD. 


aleaceuroes oF Life.’ 


¢ Editors of THE ARCHITECTS’ AND BUILDERS’ 
JOURNAL. 


$:s—I have to thank you for a very kind review 
y book called “ The Curves of Life” in your 
ufor May 5. I do not, of course, for a moment 
pt any architect to believe that one of their num- 
ven if he were a Leonardo, could have taken a 
as the model for a staircase, but 1f you quote my 
ynent in favour of Leonardo having done so it 
11 perhaps be fairer not to omit one or two of its 
(tial points, although I am well aware that space 
€not permit you to give any such closely-argued 
231m full. So I will only mention the points you 
siyourself, and | will ask you to be so good as to 
co your review the fact that, of course, Leonardo 
<umbidextrous, though naturally left-handed, and 
athe shell which has so many points in common 
tthe French staircase is unknown in France, and 1s 
Niuar on the coast of that particular part of Italy 
¥ which Leonardo came to France. ‘The staircase 
auilt between 1516 and 1519, which are the years 
1g which the Italian Leonardo lived within a few 
i), of Blois, where the staircase was built. 
Irmit me to add also that French historians and 
(tects who have attributed the design of Cham- 
nz tc Leonardo, on far less evidence, have accepted 
€ ttribution of this staircase at Blois to the Italian 
{somewhat surprising unan‘mity ; and this attribu- 
does not, of course, rest solely upon the argument 
Mt the shell, though I am bound to confess that it 
i he shell which first suggested to my own mind that 
( an attribution might be possible. [am only too 
¢ aware how far-fetched and fanciful any compari- 
ibetween a natural object and a building must 
«1 to men who study the one without any know- 
Ceofthe other. I realise also that at the present 
1 the architect must specialise on buildings, and 
« have no time whatever for any form of biology 
) tural science, but you might perhaps bear in mind 
| specialisation of this kind was unknown when 
€aardo lived, and that if ever it had been possible 
In architect to utilise his scientific researches in his 
Wte work, this possibility would have been more 
Ment in the case of Leonardo than in the case of 
tne before or after him. 
) 
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Martin's Bank, Lombard Street. 
HIS is an admirable design by Mr. Newton, and 
if though no more than a scheme in the sketch 
stage—the War having stopped it for the 
present—we hope to see it carried out eventually. 
The upper floors are arranged as offices, the top floor 
being planned as a restaurant. 


Staff Houses, Indore. 

These are for aides-de-camp and other members 
of the staff of H.H. the Maharajah of Indore, in 
connection with the Shirpur Palace. The walls are 
of brick and rubble, plastered on the face, the 
arcades being of stone. 


House on the Terrace, Barnes. 

The Terrace at Barnes faces the river. It 1s lined 
with houses of the Late Georgian period. The one 
now shown has a trellis verandah around a bay 
which is of exceptional interest. 


Carved Shutter Panel. 
This graceful and vigorous piece of work is in the 


Victoria and Albert Museum, South Kensington. 
The carved panel is in the upper part of the shutter. 


Inscription from Italian Tomb. 

A better example than this of a wreath enclosing 
an inscription it would be difficult to find. The 
lettering fills the space perfectly, and the wreath 
has just the right amount of relief. The tomb of 
which this is a detail is that of Benozzo Federighi, 
Bishop of Fiesole, and is the work of Lucca della 
Robbia (1399—1482). 

Perregaux Monument in Pere Lachatse. 

This takes the form of a small mausoleum, with 
the vault in the base. There are many monuments 
of the same character in the great Cemetery of Pere 
Lachaise. 

House near Marly. 

This plate is typical of the style which Krafft did 
so much to spread, the style of late eighteenth and 
early nineteenth century in France. Both elevation 
merit careful attention, the entrance front being a 
strong and original piece of design, while the plans 
are, like others in the same series, very suggestive 
and interesting. 
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LEGAL. 


Light and Air Dispute Settled. 
Murray and Others v. Agnew. 
May 13. Chancery Division. Before Mr, Justice 

Astbury. 

This was an action in regard to the 
ancient lights of 48, 50, and 50a, Albemarle 
Street, W. Plaintiffs asked that the 
defendants should be restrained from 
erecting on their premises at 3 and 4, 
Albemarle Street any building higher than 
that formerly standing there and recently 
demolished, so as to darken or obstruct 
any ancient lights or windows of the 
plaintiffs’ premises and thereby cause a 
nuisance or illegal obstruction to the said 
ancient lights or windows, as the same 
were enjoyed before the defendants’ build- 
ing was demolished. 

Mi. ‘Frank Russell, K.C., and Mr. 
Pollock appeared for the plaintiffs and Mr. 
Micklem, K.C., Mr. Cave,.K.C., and Mr. 
A. Cartmell for the defendants. 

Mr. Russell, in opening, stated that Mr. 
John Murray was the well-known vub- 
lisher and owner in fee simple of 50 and 
50a, Albemarle Street, and Mr. W. H. 
Dawson was the owner in fee simple of 
No. 48 in the same street, and Messrs. 
Blount, Lynch, and Petre carried on 
business as solicitors at No. 48. The de- 
fendants were the celebrated art dealers, 
Mr. William L. Agnew and Mr. C. Agnew. 
The windows of the plaintiffs’ premises had 
remained unaltered for the last twenty 
years and opposite was the site of No. 3 
and 4, owned by the defendants, and there 
had stood a building for the last twenty 
years. The average width of the street 
was 47 ft. 6 in. Defendants alleged that 
their new building would not interfere 
with the comfortable use and enjoyment of 
the plaintiffs’ premises as they were 
before defendants’ alterations, according 
to the usages of ordinary persons in that 
locality. This the plaintiffs challenged 
and said the defendants’ new premises 
would materially interfere with the use of 
the premises accordiney tv ordinary 
usages, 

Mr. John Murray gave evidence in sup- 
port of his case. He said he was born at 
No. 50 in 18st. Formerly the ground 
floor was a fairly well lighted floor, and 
they had to use artificial light before noon, 
but since the erection of the defendants’ 
building it was nearly always in use. No. 
50 was used as a private house and 50a as 
business premises. There was an appreci- 
able deterioration in the amount of light 
that now came to the premises. (It was in 
the fire-place of the drawing-room of soa 
that Byron’s memoirs were burned.) The 
comfort and enjoyment of his private 
house was much affected. 

Mr. A. B. Yeates, of Messrs. Sir Ernest 
George and Yeates, of 18, Maddox Street, 
an architect and surveyor, who had been 
in practice for twenty-two years, said in 
October last he was consulted by the 
plaintiffs in reference to the building the 
defendants proposed to erect. He got into 
communication with Mr. Harrison Town- 
send, the architect for the defendants, and 


‘saw a drawing showing the old and the pro- 


posed new building. The proposed new 
building was much higher than the old 
building, and would obstruct the view of 
the sky line from certain of plaintiffs’ win- 
dows. The ground floors of 50 and 50a 
Iost some 16 and 19 deg. of light respec- 
tively and No. 48 6 deg. The loss of 
degrees of light on the other floors was 
also considerable. 

Mr. Howard Chatfeild Clarke and Sir 
Alexander Stenning also gave evidence in 


‘support of the plaintiffs’ case. 
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At this point the parties arrived ata 
settlement, the defendants agreeing to an 
order restraining them from carrying their 
building, other than the chimney stacks 
and dormer windows, beyond a height from 
which a line, if drawn to the sill of the 
ground floor window of the plaintiffs’ pre- 
mises, would produce an angle of 
47%, deg. from the ground floor windows, 
and not to exceed a height of 56 ft.'6 in. 
Defendants also agreed to pay a certain 
sum for costs. 

The witnesses retained to give evidence 
for the defendants were Sir Howard Frank, 
of Knight, Frank, and Rutley, Hanover 
Square; Mr. W. Woodward, of Messrs. 
W. Woodward and Sons, Mr. P. E. Pil- 
ditch, Mr. C. H. Townsend, architect, and 
Mr. E. Keynes Purchase: 


NEW Seal LEMS: 


An Architect’s Bequests. 

Mr. William Newton Dunn, aged sixty- 
six, of Glenfenlen, Wray Park, Reigate, 
and of 1 and 2, Bucklersbury, E.C., archi- 
tect, who left estate valued at £108,223 
(net personalty £61,576), gave £500 to his 
clerk, Mr. Harry Bowen, and £100 to the 
Tenby Cottage Hospital. 


Compensation—Building Postponements. 
The Building Committee of the Watford 
Board of Guardians have recommended 
that, without prejudice to the legal posi- 
tion of the Guardians, the sum of £25 be 
paid to Messrs. George Wiggs and Sons, 
the contractors for the new nursery at the 
workhouse, as compensation for the sus- 
pension of the contract, subject to the 
approval of the Local Government Board. 


Regent Street Quadrant. 

In the House of Commons on May 17, 
Sir H. Verney, Secretary to the Board of 
Agriculture, replying to Mr. Soames, said 
that Mr. Norman Shaw’s design for Regent 
Street Quadrant was found to be not well 
suited to traders’ requirements, and had to 
be abandoned. Other designs had since 
been considered, the latest one by Mr. John 
Murray, the architect who had designed the 
offices now occupied by the Commissioners 
of Woods. Mr. Murray’s design was 
believed to be in accordance with the 
recommendations of the Committee which 
reported on the subject, except that the roof 
was slightly lower. 


Cigarettes for Architects on War Service. 
Mr. Maurice E. Webb, President of the 
Architectural Association, writes: “ About 
1.000 cigarettes are now required each 
week by the Active Service Committee of 
the A.A. for despatch to architects and 
other friends now fighting in France and 
the Dardanelles. One friend of the Asso- 
ciation has for several months past been 
sending us roo cigarettes weekly for this 
purpose. Will nine others do the same? 
The brands appreciated most are ‘ Player’s 
Navy Cut’ and ‘Woodbines,’ and should 
be sent addressed to the Hon. Secretary 
of the Active Service Committee, 18, 
Tufton Street, Westminster, S.W.” 


Architects and the War. 

At the closing session on. May 13 at 
Liverpool of the National Housing and 
Town-planning Council a scheme was dis- 
cussed for finding emplovment for archi- 
tects and surveyors thrown out of work by 
the war, and the following resolution was 
passed: “That this Conference of Local 
Authorities approves the*proposal that a 
series of plans and diagrams showing in a 
graphic form the problems of the indus- 
trial areas of South Lancashire and North 


Cheshire should be prepared in aece 
with the proposal placed’ befo 
Government Committee, and in ck 
assist in the work approves the foy, 
of a committee of representatives | 
local authority represented her 
other representatives to be non 
from the local authorities not here: 
sented, to act as an advisory corn 
in regard to the work.” 


The Government and School Bui 


In the House of Commons, on ]}; 
Mr. Austin Chamberlain called al 
to the want of co-ordination in thip 
of different Government depauiel 
mentioned, as as example, the }) 
brought to bear by the Board of f 
tion to compel the London 
Council to proceed with the builm 
new schools. He pointed out by 
Treasury first sent a letter to the 
Council saying that capital exped 
by local authorities should be rej 
within the narrowest possible limit| 
Board of Education, however, refud 
mission to the County Council ti 
the economy which the Treasury hd< 
cated, and he submitted that the fa 
policies of these two departments} 
be harmonised. Mr. Asquith s¢ 
understood that there were contra 
ning at the time when the matte, 
under consideration. He did net 
those contracts should be put anp 

I 


but thought that everything possibl 
be done in the way of slowing og: 
that new contracts should not be 

upon. He hoped all parties in the 
Council would agree to take that cir 


COMPETITIONS. | 


Cottage Homes, Darwen.) 

The Lightbown Trustees, Darwy, 
accepted the award of their assesir 
G. H. Willoughby, F.R.LBaAy 
chester, in the recent competitionii 
local architects for the Cottage Hn 
be erected at Sunnyhurst, mm i 
design submitted by Mr. G & 
Sames, of Darwen and_ Blackbui. 
been chosen for the scheme. 


LIST OF COMPETITIONS )I 


May 31.—LAYING-OUT GROUP! 
UNIVERSITY OF WESTERN Ae 
Designs are invited for the layin 
the grounds at Crawley, Perth, re 
Australia. Premiums, first, 100 #1 
second, 25 guineas. Drawing 
reach the Registrar, University ¢! 
not later than May 31. we 
relating to the competition may bi 
the offices of the Agent 
Western Australia, Savoy House, 
W.C. For particulars see our 5! 
March 17, p. Xiv. . 

JUNE 7. — MUNICIPAL Bu 
STEPNEY.—Designs are invited by|t 
Borough Council for new Ma 
buildings. Particulars from Mr 
Clarke, Town Clerk, 15, Great Aljs 
Whitechapel, E. 

No DatTE.—SMALL HOSPITAL} 
HAVEN.—Designs are invited by I 
Joint Hospital Committee for 
hospital. Apply Mr. E. B: 
Union Hall, Whitehaven. i 

No - DaTE.—CoTtTaceEs, CHEE 
Designs for-cottages on the Bron 
Estate, Cheshire, are invited by 
Lever Brothers. Particular of — 
premiums offered were given im (7 
of March 17, p. xiv. 
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MCONCRETE AND STEEL SECTION. 


MORCED CONCRETE IN THE 
ITALIAN EARTHQUAKE. 


ri the experience of reinforced con- 
e ructures in the recent Italian earth- 
iy we again have evidence of the suita- 
yf this form of construction in terri- 
which are subject to earth tremors, 
3 great superiority over any other 
f building material, not excepting 
ral steelwork. 
nivezzano, with only one exception, 
~yuilding was destroyed by the earth- 
k including the interesting old Orsini 
t+ which was built in the year 1400, 
hich had masonry walls 6 ft. thick. 
we exception where a building with- 
« he shock of the earthquake was a 
rey residence constructed of rein- 
concrete. 
experience at Avezzano was similar 
+: at San Francisco, where the only 
dg in the affected area, which was 
jured by the earthquake, was a rein- 
* concrete warehouse built on the 
hisystem. 
|} lesson learned at San Francisco was 
xsible for this system of construction 
ywextensively adopted in the rebuildine 
\isina after its destruction by earth- 
hi And it was the same _ with 
4a, Where a great number of the build- 
s;-erected after the earthquake were 
Ita this system of construction. A re- 
md concrete structure, being cast as a 
9 isa monolith without joints or con- 
tis. The net-work of reinforcing 
sn the concrete binds the mass to- 
h in such a manner as to make it most 
ize for resistance to shocks and heavy 
mons. Lo accomplish this result 
stefficiently the reinforcement must 
S3; an elementary though salient 
teristic, namely, the shear or 
Sal reinforcement of the members 


dint CASTLE, AVEZZANO (BUILT A.D. 1400) 


| 
/ 


(MONTHLY.) 


oe: 


REINFORCED CONCRETE HOUSE, AVEZZANO: THE ONLY ONE LEFT STANDING 
AFTER THE EARTHQUAKE. 


must be rigidlv connected to the main ten- 
sional reinforcemeni. Whilst it is true 
that designers in England need devote but 
little thought to the erection of earthquake- 
proof structures in this country, neverthe- 
less the ability of reinforced concrete to 
withstand the effects of severe vibrations 
should commend this material to all those 
contemplating the erection of factory 
buildings, and especially of buildings in- 
tended to contain heavy moving or high 
speed machinery. 


, DESTROYED BY THE EARTHQUAKE. 


THES CONGRETES INSTITU EE: 


The sixth annual general meeting of the 
Concrete Institute was held at Denison 
House, Westminster, S.W., on May 6. 
Professor Henry Adams, M.Inst.C.E., 
President, submitted the annual report and 
balance-sheet, which were adopted. 

It was announced that as the result of 
the annual election of Members of Council 
the following had been elected :—Mr- 
R. H. Harry Stanger, Assoc.M.Inst.C.E., 
A.M.1I.Mech.E., M.Iron and Steel Inst., 
FiC.s-, M.Am. Soc. lestg.Matsoy Mr. Dz B; 
Butler, Assoc. M:Inst-C.E., b.C.9.; Dr. i 
5S. Owens, B.A., M.D., Assoc.M.Inst.C.E., 
MiReSanclis ob R.G. S|) FeGioas | Mr: 
W. G. Perkins, District Surveyor for Hol- 
born; Mr. Ewart S. Andrews, B.Sc. 
(Lond. ) ; Mia fs Ernest Franck, 
AG Ree DeAwvichkes adr les Mitemleewis. cle 
Rugg, Assoc.M.Inst.C.E., Past Chairman 
J.1.E.; Mr. G. ‘C. Workman, M.S.E.: Mr. 
Ik Sia 13, IDS AWWESie boy, la ote O18), 
M.1I.Mech.E. 

The President presented the Institute’s 
medal to Mr. W. Cyril Cocking (Member) 
for the best paper read during the Session 
1913-14, namely, that entitled: ‘‘ Calcuia- 
tions and Details for Steelframe Buildings 
from the Draughtsman’s Standpoint.’’ 

The 62nd ordinary general meeting then 
followed, when the adjourned discussion on 
Mr. Osborn C. Hills’s paper entitled ‘‘ The 
London Building Acts, with some Sug- 
gested Amendments ’’ was resumed, the 
following taking part:—Mr. Ewart S. 
Andrews, B.Sc.; Mr. S. Bylander; Mr. 
W. F. Christmas; Mr. W. Cyril Cocking ; 
Mr. E. Fiander Etchells, Assoc.M.Inst. 
C.E., etc.; Mr. Allan Graham, A.R.I.B.A. : 
Mr. Alex. C. Meston, Licentiate R.I.B.A. ; 
Mr. Percy H. Simco; Mr. Henry J. ‘Tingle, 
M.Inst.C.E.; Mr. Morgan E. Yeatman, 
M As M Inst:G.E. 
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CONCRETE FOUNDATION WORK 
FOR A TALL BUILDING. 


Concrete piers for the columns of the 
Equitable Building, New York, were sunk 
through about 45 ft. of sand and waiter by 
the pneumatic caisson process, and their 
foundations were carried 16 to 20 fi. deeper 
to solid rock by excavations made below 
the cutting edges through a stratum of 
hardpan not penetrated by the caissons. 
They were sealed in the upper part of the 
hardpan, and the latter was found to be 
sufficiently impervious, hard, and tough to 
retain the air pressure and permit excava- 
tion without sheeting or other retaining. 
On this work the excavation was extended 
below the cutting edge much farther than 
is usual in similar circumstances, an 
arrangement which expedited the work 
and reduced its cost. 

All four sides of the 312 by 167 ft. site 
were enclosed by rectangular piers extend- 
ing from about 1o ft. above ground-water 
level to the surface of the rock and serving 
to support the wall columns, retain the ex- 
terior soil, and exclude the ground water 
from the sub-basement, which was carried 
down 15 ft. below water line. At each 
corner of the site there was a 12 by 12-ft. or 
12 by 13-ft. caisson, intermediate between 
which there were thirty-three rectangular 
caissons of a uniform width of 6 ft., and of 
lengths varying from 16 Ir. 8 in. to 51 ft. 
I in., most of them being 25 ft. long. 
They were sunk exactly in line on each 
side of the site, with a nominal clearance of 


Working Chamber Forms ready for Concrete. 


CONCRETE FOUNDATION PIERS OF EQUITABLE BUILDING, NEW YORK. 


3 in. between adjacent ends, and after 
sinking were concreted together, making 
a continuous wall or dam enclosing the 
site. 

The sinking of these caissons in advance 
of other foundation work enabled the site 
to be drained so that the eighty interior 
piers could be built in open excavation in 
cofferdams or sheeted pits, thus effecting 
economy and convenience by the elimina- 
tion of a large amount of pneumatic 
caisson work which would otherwise have 
been required. 

The caisson working chambers, 6 ft. 
high, were built of monolithic concrete 
continuous with the pier shafts, and were 
constructed wholly above the surface of the 
ground in removable wooden forms of the 
standard type generally used by the con- 
tractor. They were erected on the bottom 
of the preliminary general excavation at an 
elevation of 13 ft. above ground-water level 
and about 21 ft. below the curb. Vertical 
bents, about 6 ft. high, made of 3-in. 
planks, were braced together on the level 
surface of the ground in exactly the re- 
guired positions. They were covered with 
lagging for the inner surface of the work- 
ing chamber walls, battered and offset as 
required, and capped with horizontal laz- 
ging to make the bottom of the form. 

The 6 by 6-1n. steel angle-cutting edge 
was secured in position, the vertical and 
inclined reinforcement rods were wired to 
horizontal pieces, and the first 16-ft. course 
of the outside form was set up enclosing 
them. Temporary collapsible sectional 


steel air sharts in sections 6 ft. long were 


Inside Form: 


Finished Section of Piers and Working Chamber. 


1915. | 


set up over holes through the dec 
the first course of concrete was d¢ 
around them. ‘Th’s was only ear) 
to a height of about 2 ft. above thi 
the working chambers and allowed 
for about forty-eight hours, thus }{ 
a concrete slab strong enough to ez 
weight of the upper portion of tl 
shaft from the solid walls of the y, 
chamber without imposing an e 
load on the centering. | 

The collapsible outside form wa’ 
of large panels, usually six im 4 
having 2-in. dressed vertical plank: 
to horizontal wales about 30 ir) 
vertically. Vertical stiffening pi, 
the ends of the wales formed | 
through which the panels were} 
together. The forms were braced ] 
tiers of horizontal transverse rods | 
diameter with nuts bearing on heay 
cal timers engaging the waling pi 

After the concrete had set at least | 
four hours, the outside forms we 
bolted, the tie-rods disconnected fi} 
vertical strips, and the panels » 
about 15 ft. and redssembled wh 
lower part engaging the top of t 
crete. A new course was concretl, 
so on, until the pier was built to \ 
required height. The projecting j 
the transverse tie-rods were cut (¢ 
the rods remained permanently er) 
in the piers. 

The caisson sinking was carried} 
tinuously under a maximum pres 
about 22 lb., which permitted eigt 
shifts. Caisson 53,  supportin) 


ee ii : é 
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i) on the Nassau Street front of the 
4, was sunk through 45 ft. of sand 
» etration of about 6 in. in the hard- 
yere it remained stationary, and the 
edge was thoroughly sealed with 
ystered all around in the usual 
| Most of the other caissons were 
idied with clay, but in a few in- 
«concrete was used instead. 
. the cutting edge the excavation 
‘Jsson 53 Was carried down 18 ft. 
4 the hardpan to the surface of the 
yiich was here hard and sound and 
ynately level. The hardpan was ex- 
4 in benches by the use of Ingersoll- 
tand McKiernan-Terry pneumatic 
lls, making transverse rows of 
jortical holes about 12 in. apart, and 
ep, spaced about 2 ft. back from 
4 of the bench. ‘These enabled the 
}, to be broken off without the use 
4 explosives, after which it was 
«if mecessary into pieces that were 
sin steel buckets through the two 
Jke air locks. 
écaissons involved about 12,000 yd. 
jvation and the same amount of 
, and the interior piers involved 
4,000 yd. of excavation and of con- 
4 The 1:23:5 concrete was made 
nnsylvania Portland cement mixed 
dsome and Smith machines, hoisted 
Wable towers, and delivered to the 
¢hrough chutes on the Lakewood 
1 
aworking chambers and air shafts 
\led through concrete locks that 
li. the concrete to be deposited much 
| pidly than could have been done by 
« passing through the regular mate- 
ixs. These locks consisted of steel 
@ of about 1-yd. capacity, set in che 
srovided for the upper doors of the 
i) air-locks. The lower door of the 
yas kept permanently open, and the 
@ air pressure here was retained by 
tight top and bottom doors in the 
The lower door covered the entire 
the bottom of the hopper, and was 
aded by a chain controlled from the 
‘the hopper, outside. Both doors 
iosded in the usual manner, and 
; 


‘fovided with gaskets. 
=» the hopper was empty and its 
oor was closed, the bottom door 
juled up into closed position by its 
and the air-pressure being ex- 
{ from the hopper permitted the 
tloor to be opened while the lower 
as held firmly in position by the 
-iced caisson pressure below it. The 
« was then filled with concrete, the 
# door closed. and __air-pressure 
iid to the hopper. This pressure, 
Hr with the weight of the concrete, 
i overcame the pressure on the under 
1, of the lower door, and caused the 
f) Open and automatically discharged 
crete through the air shaft. The 
Wloor was then pulled up from the 
4 the operations repeated, and so on. 
“imum of fifteen hoppers per hour 
'\us delivered into the caisson. 
Neellar excavation extended so ft. 
Whe curb, and involved extensive 
(bracing, reaching from Broadway 
“au Street and from Pine to Cedar 
The side pressures were very 
PWing to the unstable character of 
jund and the superimposed weights 
ral high buildings whose founda- 
ere only level with the tops of the 
fim Caissons. The work was done 
© damage to adjacent skvscrapers, 
h the failure of any of the braces 
Viave ended jn a disastrous collapse. 
|. Burnham and Co. were the archi- 
nd Daniel E. Moran was consulting 
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“ THE STABILITY OF QUAY WALLS 
ON EARTH FOUNDATIONS.”* 


BY F. E. WENTWORTH-SHEILDS, M.INST.C.E. 


In spite of the large amount of experi- 
ence which has been gained in the con- 
struction of quay walls, it is still one of the 
most difficult problems in engineering to 
design a wall on an earth foundation with 
confidence that it will be stable when com- 
pleted. A warehouse or a bridge can now 
be designed, not only with the assurance 
that it will bear its load, but also with a 
knowledge of its factor of safety sufficiently 
accurate to satisfy the designer that 
material has not been wasted. But the 
same can certainly not be said of a retain- 
ing wall ona soft bottom—at all events not 
of a wall, say, 40 to 80 ft. high, such as 
is commonly needed to sustain the quays 
of a modern dock. Even if the designer 
of such a wall is assured that it will stand 
he cannot with any confidence tell you 
what factor of safety it possesses. The 
cause of his uncertainty is, of course, the 
difficulty of ascertaining the actual laterai 
pressure imposed by an earth backing an.! 
the actual resistance offered by an earth 
foundation. His difficulties are thus dif- 
ferent from those of the engineer who has 
to design large masonry dams. The latter 
structures are invariably placed on a 
foundation of solid rock, and the designers’ 
chief care is that the stresses in the 
masonry of which the dam is composed 
shall not exceed a safe limit. The dock 
engineer, on the other hand, has to be 
anxious that his wall shall not move as a 
whole on the comparatively soft material 
on which such structures have in general 
to be placed. The object of this paper is 
to consider the uncertainties and diffi- 
culties which the designer of a quay wall 
has to face, and, if possible, to ascertain 
how far calculations can assist him, and 
how far he must trust to judgment based 
on experience. It is also intended to urge 
upon this Institute the importance of col- 
lecting information upon this subject in 
the hopes that by degrees these difficulties 
and uncertainties may be cleared away. 

A retaining wall may fail as a whole in 
two ways: (1) By sliding forward on its 
base and (2) by overturning. It may be 
said at once that as regards quay walls, at 
least, the former mode of failure (by slid- 
ing forward, is by far the more common. 
The conditions of stability in a 
gravity ’’ wall may be summarised thus: 
The forces tending to thrust the wall out- 
wards (generally the lateral pressure of the 
earth backing) must be at least equalled 
by the forces tending to restrain it or thrust 
it inwards. The latter forces are generally 
the pressure of the water under it in front 
of it, the resistance of the earth in front 
of its toe, and the horizontal resistance to 
shear (or the friction) at the base of the 
wall. If these horizontal forces balance 
the wall cannot slide forward. The re- 
sultant of the outward forces, however, is 
almost always at a higher level than the 
resultant of the inward forces. Thus, a 
couple is formed tending to overturn the 
wall about its toe. This couple induces a 
counter-couple tending to keer it upright. 
The forces forming this counter-couple con- 
sist, on the one hand, of the weight of the 
wall acting vertically downwards, together 
with the weight of any earth or water 
which may lie above the base of the wall 
and on the other hand the unward resist- 
ance of the earth under that base. 

If the upward resistance of the earth 
beneath the wall is capable of formins 


ve 
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with the downward weights a couple at 
least equal to the overturning couple the 
wall cannot overturn. In order that the 
earth beneath the wall shall be capable of 
forming this righting couple two things 
are mecessary. It is obvious that the 
centre of the earth’s resistance must be 
forward of the centre of gravity of the wall 
and of other loads on the base, and 
generally it is forward also of the mid- 
point of the base of the wall. Consequently 
the intensity of upward resistance is 
generally greatest at the toe and least at 
the heel. To preserve stability the resist- 
ance at the toe must not be greater than 
the maximum which the earth is capable 
of offering, and that at the heel must not 
be less than the pressure induced by the 
tendency of the earth to rise at this point. 

Calculations for the stability of quay 
walls cannot in our present state be always 
relied upon, and failures on the one hand 
and waste of material on the other are 
liable to occur even to the most careful and 
experienced designer. This, however, is 
not saying that such calculations should be 
entirely ignored. On the contrary, they 
are most useful in suggesting means for in- 
creasing in the most economical manner 
the stability of weak designs. 

The author then dealt with some devices 
which have been used for increasing the 
stability of quay walls, namely: (1) Admis- 
sion of water into dock, (2) sinking 
foundations deeper, (3) building buttress 
walls in front on main wall, (4) making 
wall wider, (5) removing a portion of the 
backing, (6) improving backing, (7) 
sloping base of wall, (8) driving piles 
under base, (9) anchor ties, (10) lengthen- 
ing toe. 

In conclusion it may be said that owing 
to the difficulty and expense of making ex- 
periments on large walls it is the more 
important that careful records should be 
kept and published of both successes and 
failures in this class of structure. Such 
records should include not only dimensions 
of the wall, and careful notes as to the 
nature of the materials employed, but also 
the calculations for stability, with the 
formulae used, the assumptions made for 
the values of constants in those formulae, 
and the reasons for such assumptions. 

It is, of course, unlikely that it will ever 
be possible to design large quay walls 
purely from rules and without some 
measure of judgment, but if a body of in- 
formation as suggested above could be col- 
lected and analysed it would help and 
clear away some of the uncertainties which 
now beset that interesting though trouble- 
some problem, viz., the economical design 
of high quay walls on earth foundations. 


Aberdeen Monuments for France. 

A writer in an Aberdeen newspaper 
states that since the war there has been a 
considerable increase in the orders received 
from France for granite monuments. 
Germany used to do the bulk of the granite 
work for France. 

Mont @Or Tunnel Opened. 

Mont d’Or Tunnel and the Frasne- 
Vallorbe line, of which it forms a part, 
were opened for traffic on May 15, when 
the first international train between Paris 
and Switzerland passed through. The new 
line shortens the distance between Paris 
and Lausanne by about eleven miles, and 
the time of the journey between Paris and 
Milan by about half an hour. Besides the 
Mont d’Or Tunnel, which is nearly 334 
miles long, and almost all in French terri- 
tory, there are four shorter tunnels. 
Owing to difficulties from waterbursts, the 
original estimate of the cost of construction 
—#1,480,000—has been greatly exceeded. 
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CROYDON SWIMMING | BATHS. 
Alderman H. Keatley Moore, B.A., 
B.Mus., J.P., ex-Mayor of Croydon, 


describing in “Kahncrete Engineering ” 
the Croydon Swimming Baths, of which 
an interior view is here given, states that 
instructions were issued to the Borough 
Engineer, Mr. - George .F. Carter, 
M.Inst.C.E., to prepare plans for the new 
swimming bath and entertainment hall, 
Croydon. 

From’ his previous experience at the 
Croydon Public Baths, Mr. Carter came 
to the conclusion that in the new struc- 
ture it would be advisable to eliminate if 
possible the heavy establishment charges 
entailed in repainting and repairing steel 
roof trusses, which are constantly hable to 
be affected by the steam and moisture 
necessarily found in baths. He decided 
to use a material for the construction 
which would prove permanent, and which 
would be subject to the least deterioration. 
A careful inspection was made of the 
Hammersmith Swimming Baths, where 
the roof is of reinforced concrete on 
the Kahn — system. This building 
proved of considerable interest to Mr. 
Carter on account of the peculiar de- 
sign of the circular ribs which support 
the roof. A design like that of the 
Hammersmith Public Baths had never 
before been attempted in reinforced con- 
crete. It consists of circular arched 
ribs of 54 ft. span carried on stanchions 
about 21 ft. above the ground level with- 
out the use of tie rods or external 
buttresses. Being so much impressed by 
the appearance of these baths, Mr. Carter 
recommended that the reinforced concrete 
work at the Croydon Baths should be en- 
trusted to The Trussed Concrete Steel Co. 
Ltd., and his recommendations were 
adopted by the Corporation. When the 
Local Government Board were asked to 
sanction a loan for the construction of the 
Croydon Baths they withheld sanction for 
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that portion of the cost represented by the 
reinforced concrete roof until such time 
as the ribs had been constructed at the 
Corporation’s risk and tested by an inde- 
pendent expert in the presence of one of 
their inspectors. In spite of this difficulty 
the design was carried out, and on com- 
pletion was tested by Messrs. David 
Kirkaldy and Sons in the presence of Mr. 
A. G. Malet, M.Inst.C.E.. of the Local 
Government Board. The test proved that 
the design was theoretically sound, and 
the Local Government Board raised no 
further objection to the sanctioning of the 
loan. 

The general nature of the construction 
of the Croydon Baths is shown by the ac- 
companying illustration. The main hall, 
in which the swimmin¢ bath is located, 1s 
120 ft. long and 61 ft. 3 in. wide in the 
clear. The span of the arches is about as 
> to 6 compared with that of the Hammer- 
smith roof ; and at the time of building the 
Croydon bath had the largest unsup- 
ported arched roof of this construction. 
Hence the anxiety of the Local Govern- 
ment Board. The arched ribs span across 
this width and are carried on reinforced 
concrete columns 15 in. wide by 24 in. 
deep without the use of tie rods or external 
buttresses. 

The reinforcement throughout consists 
of Kahn trussed bars, which were placed 
in such a manner as to take up the tensile 
due to the bending moments at 
various parts of the structure. 

The total weight of each arched rib is 
approximately 40 tons, the portion above 
the svringing weighing 28 tons 3 cwt. The 
purlins weigh 4 tons 6 cwt., and each sec- 
tion of the centre lantern-light weighs 
2 tons 6 cwt. The whole of the work in 
each rib was carried out in one continuous 
operation from both sides simultaneously, 
thereby obviating the risk of any joints 
occurring in the concrete, and also 
balancing the weight on the centering 
evenly, an important consideration when 
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dealing with such extensive loads. | 
centering was designed by the Ty! 
Concrete Steel Company in such q| 
that it could be removed gradually | 
out throwing on to the arched ribs i 


for which the arches had not | 
designed. The centering was 5 
fifty-six days after the concrete| 


poured, and the test was applied fo ¢| 
the ribs in the presence of Mr. Mal 
the Local Government Board, four | 
after the removal of the centering. || 
its own weight it was found that eac 
settled one-sixteenth of an inch upo 
removal of the centering, the me; 
ment being‘taken at the centre 9) 
span. For the loading test platforms) 
suspended from six points along eac| 
The first test consisted of uniform | 
being placed upon all the platforms | 
to produce the result of uniformly lo| 
the arched ribs. A second test was c; 
out to produce the effect of wind pry 
on one side of the structure by loadir 
platforms only on that side of the ¢ 
of the span. The maximum defile) 
obtained were 0.04 in. in the one eas} 
0.02 in the other case. 

With reeartl to the general arrangi| 
of the interior of the building, thi} 
such that the main hall could be us! 
an assembly room for entertainment 
political meetings. The dressing bo} 
the sides of the swimmine bath are | 
collapsible so that they can be fer 
when desired. The sides of the bat 
by shallow terraces, which serve as 
of seats for spectators when require| 
removable maple floor is constructed 
the swimming bath. It is estimates 
over 1,000 people can witness a swin| 
entertainment, and that when the } 
ming bath is covered over in the 1 
time the hall has a seating capaci 
1,500 people, although at certain po 
eatherings there have been crowds of; 
persons present. The total cost 4 
work was about £8,500. 
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lent ’? writes: ‘‘ With respect to the article on structural 
i; your issue for May 12, may | ask the following 
| 4.—The diagram of first floor shows two letter D’s; 
fot one of them be E ? 
bd Ends.—Supposing that the column in question had 
} continuous, but had a joint at ground floor level, w ould 
lerect to consider the stanchion between ground floor 
first floor level as ‘ one end fixed and one end hinged,’ 
i by E. F. Etchells, A.M.I.M.E., in the Journal of the 
| of May 10, 1913? 
Vormula for Working Stress in Tons per Square Inch. 
lumn of cast iron it reads: Both ends fixed; both ends 
,ould not this be: One end fixed; one end free ? 
Bee—lThe B.S.B. is figured ‘12 by 8’ and ‘ 10 by 
jould not this be one scantling throughout? Also, 
hot the joint be shown in the B.S.B.? Is it good con- 
|. in a joint where there is one plate less on each flange 
fue the lower flange plates and bolt them to upper 
The article reads, ‘ When the joint is near a point 
1 the design of the stanchion is assumed to be a hinged 
| plates are probably theoretically unnecessary.’ These 
) presume, are the cover plates; and if so would not this 
(whether the joint were hinged or not ? 
|, * Midway between the supports of the stanchion (head 
|?) and at a fixed end theoretically it should be necessary 
imit the full strength of the plates across the joint.’ 
ja fixed end? This paragraph does not seem clear,anda 
pxplanation would be valued.”’ 
ng to the letter of ‘‘ Student ”’: 
4#——This is correctly drawn. There is no girder E at 
)floor and the D girder (B50) consists of two joists con- 
it different points. 
| Ends.—A mean value between fixed and free ends is 
ken. In the Act that mean value is attributed to the 
in of ‘“ one end fixed and one end free.”’ 
\formula.—I regret that this very obvious misprint has 
) notice. 
i;—The joist is continous, and the lettering 
he deleted. 
47—The ends of plates no longer necessary may be, and 
is, used as covers; but rivets are preferable to bolts and 
es are desirable. 
Wins are designed to resist bending as well as direct com- 
¢, At a theoretically fixed end only sufficient section to 
mpression is required, and in many cases all the flange 
ight, theoretically, be dispensed with there. But mid- 
}ween the supports, whether main or intermediate, and 
i presumed to be fixed, the section must be capabie of 
| its maximum resistance to bending, and any loss of 
}due to a joint must be replaced in the covers. 
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IST OF WAR TRAFFIC ON ROADS. 


don. Arthur Stanley, M.P., presided at the annual 
| of the Roads Improvement Association at the 
lon of Civil Engineers, Westminster. The annual 
im the work of the Society for the past year stated: 
ligh its activities will be somewhat restricted during the 
/ rything necessary is being done to maintain the organi- 
!nd machinery of the Association in an efficient state. 
very essential when it is borne in mind that owing to 
lormal circumstances now being experienced—the un- 
| unfavourable weather, military activities, shortage of 
letc.—the roads generally are deteriorating. It is conse- 
| mecessary that the Association should carefully watch 
ailing economic conditions and seek and urge remedies 
ght time. 
obert Todd, Chairman of the Council of the Association, 
(ng the adoption of the report, said that during the 
war there had been a lot of traffic over roads which for- 
‘arried little trafic—traffic now of the very heaviest 
‘-and it was very difficult to repair them because they 
it be closed for repairs. But he believed that the Road 
Vas hoarding up funds which, when the war was over, 
le let loose upon these. 
joynson-Hicks, M.P. (President of the Royal Automobile 
Jon), in seconding the adoption of the report, said the 
40n of London traffic was so great that nothing short 
mplete alteration in the road system would bring the 
|\ck to what they were meant to be—the primary organisa- 
/ the movement of traffic throughout the country. 
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the reach of everyone. 


PUBLISHERS ANNOUNCEMENT. 


THE question of the cost of Advertising is governed entirely by the circulation of a publication, 
The prices for small Advertisements enumerated below are framed upon the lowest possible 
basis in order to allow the use of the columns of the Journal for ‘* Wants,” &c., at a figure well within 


Advertisers are purchasing the circulation of a paper in buying space for their announcements, and 
we are able to announce that ““ The Weekly Nett Sale of The Architects’ and Builders Journal is larger 
than that of any other Architectural Journal. 


Appointments» Wanted. 
4 lines (about 28 words) 1s. 6d.;3 insertions, 3s. 


ARCHITECT’S Assistant (34) offers services at 
home or office, evenings; specialist in domestic 
and school work; terms, 2s. per hour.—W., 15, 
Brockenhurst Gardens, Mill Hill, N.W. 550 


ARCHITECT’S Assistant, town and provincial 
experience: good draughtsman, contract draw- 
ings, details, measuring-up; moderate salary. 
—F. A. H., 188. Wightman Road, Harringay, ae 
52 
BUILDER and Contractor’s Manager or Con- 
fidential; draughtsman, quantities, estimates 
and designs, buyer; 20 years’ varied experi- 
ence: sober, industrious, willing.—Box 546. 


BUILDER’S Manager and Estimator.—Adver- 
tiser with 25 years’ experience in the building 


trade seeks re-engagement; thoroughly 
capable, energetic, and used to supervising 
contract jobbing or decorating work; tho- 


roughly accustomed to taking off quantities 


measuring up, estimating, preparing plans 
and accounts and interviewing clients and 
architects; at liberty when required; good 


references.—Box 9169. 


BUILDER’S General Foreman secks re-engage- 
ment: thoroughly practical in all branches, 
ineluding reinforced concrete; excellent Lon- 
don references; age 39: trade, bricklayer.— 
A. B., 16, Carnarvon Road, Leyton, N.E. 534 


BUSINESS man (age 48), thirty years’ experi- 
ence in the building trade. in all branches, can 
take position as supervisor; ten years’ experi- 
ence in France; road and sewers construction. 
Speciality in all paving ; speak three 
languages,—Box 554, 

CAPABLE Architect’s Assistant, disengaged; 
reliable designer; details, ete., and fair know- 
ledge of quantities; supervision; references 
and specimens.—Box 531 

CLERK 


or country; 


of Works requires situation in_ town 
good testimonials.—Box 535. 


CLERK of Works desires engagement; age 47; 
many years’ experience (City and country) as 
general foreman, etc.—A. B., 18, Milner Square, 
Islington, London, N. 529 
CONTRACTOR’S General Foreman; carpenter, 
42; expert draughtsman: prepare all details; 
measure all trades; Dumpy level; strict inves- 
tization courted; medallist Worshipful Co. 
Carpenters.—A., 81, The Avenue, Bedford Park, 
W. 

EXPERT designer prepares 
plaster, metal, and woodwork; 


designs for 
also designs for 


interior decoration; sketches, show drawings, 
and working details; terms moderate.—Apply 
Box 551 


GENERAL Foreman seeks re-engagement; car- 
penter;: used to all classes of work, new or 
alterations; good timekeeper; twenty years’ 
reference from last employers.—C. S., 280, 
Markhouse-road, Leyton, N.E. 540 
JUNIOR Assistant desires berth in architect’s 
or builder’s office; good draughtsman, careful 
and reliable; certificates for building construc- 
tion; excellent references.—Box 553. 


THE Association of Builders’ Foremen and 
Clerks of Works, 56, Old Bailey, E.C.—Expe- 
rienced Foremen and Clerks of Works can be 
obtained by applying to the Secretary, Mr. 
J. W Sawyer, 214, Clapham Road, S.W. Com- 
petent foremen and clerks of works are _ in- 
vited to join this Association. 8289 


Office to Let. 


THREE rooms in main thoroughfare, close to 
Ludgate Circus—Rent £95 inclusive. Excellent 
situation for showrooms of manufacturing 
firm.—Box 9202 


Toc Late for Classification. 


ARCHITECT’S Assistant (24), unfit for army, 
desires engagement; eight years’ good experi- 
ence; neat draughtsman, good knowledge of 
construction, surveying, measuring, levelling, 
and quantities; specimens and references on 
application.—Box 555. 


Appointments Vacant. 
6d. per line. 


ENCINEER, or Architect, with commercial 
experience and a practical knowledge of con- 


crete; age between 30 and 40; state age, 
experience, and lowest salary expected._Apply, 
Jordan Bros. & Company, Derby. 549 


URBAN District of Finchley. Workmen’s 
Dwellings. Clerk of Works. The Council of 
the above-named District invites Applications 
for the Appointment of a Clerk of Works in 
connection with the erection of the above, at a 
salary of four guineas per week. Preference 
will be given to candidates who have had 
experience in similar work. [ist of duties and 
form of application may be obtained from the 
undersigned. Applications, endorsed ‘‘ Clerk of 
Works,” and accompanied by copies of three 
recent testimonials, to reach me not later than 
Four p.m. on the 3ist instant.—E. H. LISTER, 
Clerk of the Council, Council Offices Church 
End, Finchley, N. May 18, 1915. 


Miscellaneous, 
6d. per line. 


TYPEWRITINGC; architects’ and _ builders’ 
specifications and reports a speciality: testi- 
monials copied; send for price list; prompt, 
cheap, and _ accurate—Address, ‘ Typist,” 
Typewriting Office, 65, Marsham Street, Wesat- 
minster. 545 


ARCHITECTS and Surveyors.—Partnerships.— 
Successions—or Amalgamations. For intro- 
ductions to gentlemen with experience and 
capital available to purchase, or for particu- 
lars of partnerships and practices for sale, 
town or country, apply to Goodchilds, 29, 
Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, or 
529, High Holborn, W.C. The Recognised Part- 


nership Agents for the Profession. Mortgages 
negotiated. 
SECOND-HAND Optical Mart 

For the Purchase and Sale of 


LEVELS, THEODOLITES, DRAWING INSTRS. 


—Clarkson’s, 338, High Holborn, London, W.C. 
(Opposite Gray’s Inn Road). 


BOOKS.—Books on Building Trades, Engineer- 
ing, Educational, Literary, Technical, and all 
other subjects; second-hand at half prices; 
new at 25 per cent. discount; catalogue free; 
state wants; books sent on approval: books 
bought; best prices given.—W. and G. Foyle, 
121-125, Charing Cross Road, London, W.C. 


TO ARCHITECTS COMPETING. 
SCHEMES & ESTIMATES FOR ENGINEERING 
WORK 


(Lighting, Heating, Ventilation, and Sanita- 
tion), and Architectural Metal Work, supplied 
free of charge of STRODE & Co., Ltd., 48, 
Osnaburgh Street, London, N.W. 


THE Marvel of the Age in Woodwork Cata- 
logues.—Owing to the enormous expense we 
have incurred in issuing the most up-to-date 
list which in our estimation can be taken as 
a standard list in preference to any list in the 
world, fully illustrated and priced. 286 pages. 
we have decided to ask our friends to send 
1s. 6d. (export 3d. extra), and we will send a 
copy to any part of the world, together with 
four-fold brass-jointed boxwood rule: will re- 
turn money in exchange if not worth 2s. 6d. to 
yvon.—C, Jennings and Co., 981, Pennywell Road, 
Bristol. 


QUANTITIES written and printed equal to 
litho: 12 copies of a page is. 6d., and so on.— 
The Electric Writing Co., 7, Chapel Walk, Man- 
chester. Tel. City 8004. 543 


PIRANES! VOLUME WANTED. — Original 
copy wanted of volume of etchings of vases, 
etc.. hy Giovanni Battista Piranesi, published 
in 1778 under the title of ‘“‘Vasi Candelabri 


Cippi Sarcofagi Tripodi Lucerne ed ornamenti 
i 


Antichi.”’—Box 547. 


Contracis Open. 
yu, por line. 


PARISH OF LAMBETH. 


BUaAnv Or GUAKUDIANS, 

The Guaruians or the roor of tne Pa 
Lamoetu wuereopy invite LHNVDERS ft 
HAKCULION or WOnmt 1n connection w 
PAINTING and ULHANING of their I) 
Atvtx and OrriCks at BKUOK S'TRKEK 
nington, S.14, 

Printed torm of tender, with con) 
annexed, togetner with speciltications 
alone wil be recelved), may be obtained 
Oftice on any day (except Saturday) } 
tne nours ot Ten and ive, upon payn| 
“x2 in respect thereof, which will be reé 
to each person sending in a bona-fide | 

The tenders, which must be sealed and 
scribed ‘‘ Tender for Painting at the Infi 
etc.,’ must be sent to tne undersig)} 
placed in the box provided for their re; 
in the otfice of the Clerk to the Guardi| 
the tenderers or their representatives, | 
they so desire, on or before TUESDA| 
8th proximo, and will be opened in the! 
Room at 11 a.m. on the following day) 
all persons tendering, or their aut 
agents, should be in attendance. 

The Guardians do not pledge thems¢ 
accept the lowest or any tender. 

By order, 
JAMES L. GOLDSPINI 
Clerk to the Guai 
Guardians’ Board Room and Offices, 
Brook Street, Kennington Road, §.] 
May 19, 1915. 


METROPOLITAN BOROUCH OF SHORE 

The Shoreditch Borough Council imyi 
DEKS for PAINTING and DECORATING | 
at the HAGGERSTON PUBLIC LIBRARY: 
land Road, N. 

A copy of the specification and f| 
Tender may be obtained from the BO) 
SURVEYOR, at the TOWN HALL, Old} 
K.C., upon the deposit of £2, which sum 
returned upon the receipt of a Dik 
Tender, after same has received the coi| 
tion of the Council. 

The accepted Tenderer will be ‘requ 
execute a Contract for the due perform) 
the work. 

Specified and trade union rates of p/ 
hours of labour must be observed thro} 

Sealed Tenders, upon the official fo! 
dorsed “Tender for Decorating Work 
gerston Library,’ must be delivered | 
BOROUGH SURVEYOR’S OFFICE by N) 
WEDNESDAY, JUNE 2, 1915. 

The lowest or any Tender will not nec} 
be accepted. 

(By Order) 
J. A. D. MILNE, 
Town | 
Town Hall, Old Street, E.C. 
May 12, 1915. 


Sales by Tender. 
9d. per line. 


By Order of the Great Eastern 
Company.—Messrs. | 
FULLER, HORSEY, SONS, & OC) 
will OFFER for SALE by AUCTION, 
on the PREMISES, at Canning Tol 
formerly the property of the Thami 
works Company, on TUESDAY, JUNE! 
at ELEVEN o’clock precisely, the 
MATERIALS OF THE BUILDING 
including 100 tons cast-iron colum 
stanchions, 700 tons steel girders (vari! 
tons light rails, cast and wrought-iroi 
also 2,000 squares corrugated sheeting, 
EIGHT SHIPBUILDING DERRIC). 
20 in. by 20 in. by 85 ft. high, each fit| 
28-ft. jibs, 80 fir standards, 16-in. butt 
long, about 
40,0009 FT, CUBE PITCH-PINE, 
and other timber comprised in 8s) 
gantries, and sheds, 600 squares of sl? 
rods of brickwork, underground electr!| 
and other effects. 

May be viewed by orders to be obtil 
the AUCTIONEERS. and catalogues | 
Mr. 8. A. PARNWELL, Land Agent’! 
Liverpool Street Station, E.C.: or of | 
FULLER, HORSEY, & CO., 11, Billiter) 
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R. ASQUITH’S telegram to Signor Salandzra, 
the Italian Premier, congratulating him on 
Italy’s plunge into the great struggle against 

Teutonic barbarism, includes a passage that rises 
superior to mere diplomatic compliment. “ The 
Italian people,” it runs, “ have always stood for free- 
dom, and for the great ideals of humanity, and to-day 
we rejoice in their decision to participate in the 
struggle which the nations upholding these ideals are 
waging to preserve them from utter destruction.” 
Clearly this is no mere coinage of courtesy. It 
rings {rue as a simple and restrained statement of fact, 
and seems to recognise implicitly that the werld’s debt 
to Italy is sc profound as to beggar expression. But 
while, as Mr. Asquith says, we are all “ proud that Italy 
has joined the Allies,” the thrill is mingled with an 
intense feeling of regret that the home of all the arts 
should be exposed, however slightly and remotely, to 
such risks as those which have materialised so 
disastrously at Louvain and Reims. 


= = = = 


Mr. Asquith’s quiet but cordial and sincere reference 
to the Italian love of great ideals reads like a faint echo 
of the tribute paid long ago by one who was among the 
first to open the eyes of England to the glories of Italy. 
This was the Rev. John Chetwode Eustace, whose 
“ Classical Tour Through Italy ” passed through many 
editions. He wrote, towards the end of his third 
volume: “ The Italians have been our instructors in the 
sciences, and our masters in the arts; their country 1s 
the garden, the glory of Europe: it is an inheritance 
derived from the noblest race that ever acted a part on 
this globe: its history, its geography, its literature, are 
connected with every idea, every feeling, of the liberal 
and the enlightened individual, and are interwoven 
with the records of every civilised nation.” Mr. 
Eustace was an enthusiastic admirer of everything 
Italian, and on the veople’s love of art has the rather 
quaint observation that “they prefer Minerva to 
Bacchus, and take less vieasure in regaling themselves 
on turtle, venison, champagne, and burgundy, than in 
contemplating pictures, statues, marble halls, and 
pillared porticoes.” Nature seems to have marked them 
out as the natural antagonists of the Huns, who, not- 
withstanding their denials and protestations, have 
given the most convincing proofs that they certainly 
prefer Bacchus to Minerva. 

* = = * 


Immediately after Italy’s declaration of war, the very 
first act of the enemy was a futile air attack on Venice, 
the two chief objects of it being the arsenal and the 
gasworks. Very little damage was done; and it 1S 
reassuring to learn that the Italians are taking extra- 
ordinary measures for the preservation of the public 
buildings and the art treasures of the city. As the 
arsenal is only half a mile eastward of San Marco, one 
would gladly grasp at the notion that the Austrian 
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airmen spared it for other reasons than inability 
at it. For, in spite of the incendiary bombs 
dropped upon Venice, we are very willing to | 
that, unlike their German allies, the Austrians ¢ 
wholly destitute of all regard for art. St. Mark’ 
must feel, is a world’s heritage, and to injure it} 
be to inflict moral and material damage upon} 
civilised nation—from which category they are} 
not utterly excluded. Whether they will conti 
deserve this certificate of sanity depends upc 
extent to which they have been debauched | 
villainous example of the Germans, who, we m) 
pretty sure, would be only too delighted to | 
Venice in ruins, if they could get the chance. | 


* 4% x * | 


Of St. Mark’s it is superfluous to speak. Ru 
the noblest of architectural monographs—and th} 
be said of “The Stones of Venice,” in spite; 
Ruskinesque perversities—has said about it @ 
there is to say, and, thanks to his eloquence, 1} 
most familiar building in Europe. Every | 
knows it as a museum of sculptured capitals, : 
screens, which between them represent almos' 
period of architectural decoration ; a good dea) 
sculpture dating from the sixth century, ani 
earlier. Much of the carving was not intended} 
Mark’s, but has been “conveyed ” from other bu: 
mostly in the East. The four colossal bronze! 
in the gallery at the top of the atrium were pi 
taken from some Greco-Roman triumphal qu 
and brought to Venice in 1204, after the conct 
Constantinople by Enrico Dandolo. Tintorett! 
hand in the decorations, and his work, as well as! 
Paolo Veronese, to to be seen in the adjace’ 
intensely interesting Palace of the Doges. 4 
churches of Venice are worth all the ingeniow 
that the most “super-subtle Venetians ” can ti 
their preservation; and most of them are not) 
beautiful as buildings, but, lixe St. Mark’s, are ti? 
houses of sculpture and painting. _Titian’s “ 
di Casa Pesaro ” is in the Frari, and he has an“ ! 
ciation” in San Salvatore, and some smaller pi 
in Santa Maria della Salute: while Veronese? 
again in San Sabastiano. But a list of the im 
pictures contained in the churches of Venice W 
a large catalogue. Palladio rebuilt the ancient: 
of S. Pietro di Castello ; and Sansovino 1s credit! 
much work in the city besides the magnificent ! 
of St. Mark. ’ | 

* 


* 2 2 


If hostile airmen succeed in destroying Be | 
the military significance of the calamity wou ¢ 
outweighed by the loss of a building that 1s a 
architectural and more historical interest. 4 

the twenty-first book of his “Inferno” (absit! 
describes the various operations by which his ” 
poraries produced the munitions of war 1n this t 
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5 an elaborately wrought entrance gateway, in 
if which stand four ancient marble lions that 
ought as trophies from the Piraeus in 1687. 
|, which, as Austria’s most thriving port, 1s more 
/ely to receive some delicate attentions from the 
‘fleet, holds but little of architectural interest, 
its Byzantine Cathedral of S. Giusto, and the 
- triumphal arch in the Piazzetta of Riccardo ; 
‘town hall, the communal theatre, built by Selva 
, the Armonia, the Nautical Academy, and the 
| Lazaretto are all buildings that deserve to 
‘bombardment. 

little material damage was done by the 
'n raid on Southend last Wednesday night, but 
men were killed, and a child was very seriously 
_ Small fires that were caused were promptly 
‘sed. Very wisely, local authorities all over the 
In are issuing instructions as to what should be 
i case of aérial attack, and respirators are being 
\distributed—among the police and in schools, 
stance. Asphyxiation and fire are the only 
4; against which effectual precautions can be 
ind with respect to the latter contingency, we 
to note that drafts from the London Volunteer 
yhave been aprointed to assist the London 
, Council Fire Brigade to cope with fires that 
| caused by hostile aircraft that may possibly 
ondon. Other cities will no doubt follow this 
it example, which commends itself as a means 
vely of meeting a temporary emergency, but of 
ag knowledge that will be permanently useful. 
‘lunteers are to be regularly trained for fire- 
ithe headquarters of the Fire Brigade, and so 
|n auxiliary to the regular forces of fire-preven- 
yuld be maintained in perpetuity. It is not 
hat the Volunteer forces will be disbanded 
(ately on the cessation of the war that has 
/ them into being ; and fire-prevention is one of 
feral services that will help to justify their con- 
ixistence. Architects who, having joined these 
“om patriotic motives, remain in them for the 
( the physical exercise that they have already 
lb be so beneficial a corrective of the sedentary 


luld be glad of the opportunity they afford of 


* * * * 


ix fire-prevention in its more practical aspects, 
| experience should give them a more vivid 
jion of their duties with respect to fire-preven- 
/! fre-extinction, and a closer acguaintance with 
ins of securing those objects. 

| 
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[ respect ta the poisonous gases with which the 
is have aggravated the horrors of war, it 1s 
| that revolving fans would be exceedingly 
lor the dispersal of fumes from bombs. Dr. 
foley, of Newcastle-upon-Tyne, suggests that 
/an-blowers, to be worked by hand, should be 
/tintervals of three or four yards in the trenches 
i; near enough to the enemy to be in danger 
1s. These, he savs, should be connected with 
ying through the base of the earthwork in front 
‘rench, and he suggests that “ large, round iron 
‘mer spouting, such as is used to carry rain 
luse-roofs, would be exactly suitable.” He adds 
{he number of blowers were equal to the num- 
iras cylinders used by the enemy, the blowers, 
‘gorously worked, would deliver a volume of air 
iter than the volume of gas, which would be 
id in the surrounding atmosphere. 
| # ° x ¥ 
jas to be expected, Mr. Reginald Blomfield’s 
" of the report of the Committee of the 
| Gallery Trustees on the Chantrey Bequest 
pvoked vigorous retort. ‘‘ Art-lover,’’ who 
if have taken shelter under a pseudonym, ad- 


vances the excellent argument that the Trustees of 
the National Gallery should have the right to accept 
or refuse additions to the collection entrusted to 
their keeping, and that in the case of the Chantrey 
purchases they are precluded from exercising that 
right. This is a very palpable hit, and puts very 
clearly the real point at issue, which is not whether 
the Gallery Trustees or the Royal Academicians are 
the better judges of works of art, but whether or 
not the former shall willy-nilly continue to be 
involved in any ill-consequences—and it is repre- 
sented in the Committee’s report that there is a long 
chain of them—created by the latter. Hence it is 
very reasonably claimed by another champion of 
the Trustees that in issuing their report they are 
simply taking steps to assert their own authority. 
Looking at the matter from this point of view, one 
can see clearly enough that the Trustees have a 
rather substantial grievance. That they will be 
relieved of it in the way that they themselves suggest 
—hby getting the bequest into their own hands—is 
not very probable. Apart from any legal difficulties 
that might oppose the transference, it would be 
impolitic to risk such a bitter standing feud with 
the Royal Academy as would almost certainly arise 
from so humiliating an ablation. Although coalition 
is for the moment a popular expedient, one dare not 
suggest its application to the present case. 


Change of directors does not necessarily involve 
change of direction, although it may sensibly affect 
the speed and amenities of travelling. With regard 
to the reconstructed Cabinet and its possible influence 
on building interests very little can be inferred from 
the substitution of Mr. Walter Long for Mr. H. Samuel 
at the Local Government Board, of Lord Selborne for 
Lord Lucas at the Board of Agriculture, or of Mr. 
Harcourt for Lord Emmott at the Office of Works. 
Mr. Long is no stranger to the L.G.B., of which he 
was Parliamentary Secretary from 1886 to 1892, and 
President from 1900 to 1905. As the owner of some 
15,500 acres of land, he has a keen personal interest in 
the rural housing question, and is unlikely to favour the 
undue stringency of by-laws that has rendered this 
particular problem more difficult of solution than it 
need be. He was born at Bath in 1854, educated at 
Harrow and at Christ Church, Oxford, entered Parlia- 
ment as Conservative member for North Wilts in 
1880, and has been President of the Board of 
Agriculture as well as of the L.G.B. Lord Sel- 
borne has been Under-Secretary for the Colonies, 
First Lord of the Admiralty, and High Commissioner 
in South Africa. Mr. Harcourt has been First Com- 
missioner of Works and Secretary for the Colonies, 
and is an Ecclesiastical Commissioner. Lord Sel- 
borne’s attention should promptly be drawn to the 
unholy traffic in shilling working drawings and penny 
specifications in which the Board of Agriculture has 
been induced to engage by the committee on rural 
cottages. 

= ae = = 


In the long and able speech in which he opened the 
discussion on the annual report of the R.I.B.A., Mr. 
William Woodward called attention to certain features 
of the report of the committee appointed by the Board 
of Agriculture and Fisheries to consider and advise on 
rural cottages. He referred specifically to the issue by 
the Board of cheap working drawings and specifica- 
tions, and declared that the effect would be “to take 
a very large amount of work out of the hands of pro- 
vincial architects.” “I think,” he said, “that steps 
should be taken to put an end to that sort of thing.” 
Upon this point, as our readers are aware, we are In 
entire agreement with Mr. Woodward, and we are 
clad that his reference to the matter elicited from the 
President the assurance that the matter has been taken 
up by the Institute with vigour and determination. 


HERE AND THERE. 


N a hot afternoon just before Whitsun I was 
one of a crowd of well-meaning persons 
assembled in a City terminus hotel to con- 

sider, in those very uninspiring surroundings, the 
formation of a new Association. The paramount 
interest at the moment was spelt out for us in big 
letters on the newspaper placards, telling of greac 
events abroad, of momentous Cabinet changes at 
home. Realising the importance of such matters, 
we ought properly to have been intent on the speed- 
ing up of munitions and the supply of men for the 
tremendous prosecution of the War. But the Asso- 
ciation, duly constituted by a show of hands at the 
close of the meeting, was concerned with the pacific 
problem of the improvement of industrial design. 
I have its name before me—The Design and Indus- 
tries Association. Frankly I must confess that I 
found it difficult to work up enthusiasm for the 
enterprise, but it is a fact that we cannot live by 
War alone, and if only by way of relieving the tension, 
we may be allowed to turn to the thing that dcesn’t 
matter.- My own feelings about this Association 
are mixed, both friendly and hostile, and in 
so far as they are hostile I might engage on that 
destructive criticism which is so facile and, for the 
most part, so profitless. But a _ nicely printed 
pamphlet warns me that ‘‘the Press critic . .. . 
probably does not realise that he may be killing 
potential English industries by a hasty word,’ 
and Professor Lethaby was there to urge us to 
fraternise and to set aside all bitterness, so it is best 
for me to assume the réle of the not unkindly 
recorder who cannot, however, cry “ Allah!” 
throughout. j 


The aims of the Association, whose moving spirits 
are Mr. Cecil Brewer, Mr. Ambrose Heal, Mr. Ernest 
Jackson, Mr. J. H. Mason, Mr. Harry Peach, Mr. 
Hamilton Smith, and Mr. Harold Stabler, are to draw 
together the manufacturer, the designer, the distribu- 
tor, and the critic, so as to give an impetus to the 
improvement of industrial design, and at the same time 
to bring about an improvement in public taste. The 
two things that seem to rankle in the promoters’ breasts 
are (1) that it was we in this country who originated 
the Arts and Crafts movement, yet it was Germany 
who appropriated our talent, developed our ideas, and 
gained kudos thereby; and (2) that reversion to the 
antique and the repetition of old models is a dead-alive 
business from top to bottom, and utterly adverse to 
any advance indesign. Here is the case set out: “ We 
ought to obtain far greater results from our own 
originality and initiative than we have done in the past. 
We must learn to see the value of our own ideas before 
they are reflected back on us from the Continent. 
English designers, for example, set the type of furn- 
ture which, especially in hotel furnishings, has spread 
all over Europe. The English book, from the letter- 
press to the binding, has very greatly influenced 
foreign productions. Pattern designing of all kinds 
for textiles and wallpapers has also been remarkably 
developed here. and the English fashion in design has 
led the world during the last generation. . . . It 
has been extremely unfortunate that the Arts and 
Crafts movement in England coincided in time with 
the violent fashion for antiques of every kind. Every- 
one with any pretensions to taste has tried to find Chip- 
pendale chairs, ‘Adam’ bookcases, and other old 
furnishings. And this has resulted in a sort of curiosity 
shop ideal which has gone very far towards destroying 
the higher forms of invention in our household require- 
ments. The social results of ‘collecting old 
furniture’ of course were not foreseen, but they cer- 
tainly inflicted great injury on an essentially noble 
craft. Now that we know all about it, there 1s 
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something pawnshoppy about gatherings | 

auctions, and the highly misdirected skill of the in 

has often made it next to impossible for eye 

expert to tell the difference between an origina 

and a copy.” | 
fs a 4 


For my own part I would say that the Ge 
are welcome to what they got out of our Ar 
Crafts. I have seen many of their production 
at the moment of writing I recall a Swiss 
equipped with those furnishings which are re 
to above. Undoubtedly there was a certain 
efficiency about the chairs and tables, the el 
light fittings and the tea-trays. They were wel 
and smoothly finished, and, spic and span 
looked gay enough. But piece by piece I wor 
have had them in exchange for equivalent mo 
the late eighteenth century in England. | 
the thread of that period which we_ should 
picked up, which we should pick up to-day. U 
tionably there was a general good taste in the 
of the period, and I would advocate a return 
scholarly knowledge which produced it. The ¢ 
of the Arts and Crafts is in its glorification 
individual. We want instead communism — 
arts, that sort of communism which is_ tra 
under whose quiet direction a man seeks | 
to follow his model, instead of being intent on 
ing how clever he himself can be—a piece of e; 
which produced in another sphere that mis 
type of architecture which we will call 
Classic.”’ Card 


THE PLATES. 


Designs for Replanning of Central Bradf, 
These are dealt with in the review of the com} 
on the next page. 


Detail of Eighteenth-Century Overmant 
This dates from about the year ,1760. The 
ment shows such typical features of the 
Renaissance as the floral drop and the bol 
and-tongue moulding, and in addition there ‘ 
running Greek fret and the band of pierced gt 
ornament at the bottom, indicative of the ¢ 
in classical taste which were brought about t 
the end of the eighteenth century. 


Terrace of Houses, Richmond Hill. . 
This terrace is on the top of Richmond H 
commands a view over the magnificent str) 
river that extends towards Twickenham. 
houses are of three different types, and mak 
pleasing composition. The large bowed ¥ 
embracing two floors is the main interest 
centre house. Verandahs and_ balconies 
particularly attractive feature of Late G 
houses. They are of innumerable 
and forms, there being three distinct t 
the present illustration. 


A Monument to Lord Roberts. 

This was the subject set as one of the! 
R.I.B.A. Problems in Design. The schem 
trated, by Mr. Alfred B. B. Jopling, of theL 
School of Architecture, is one of the af 
designs. As will be seen from the plan—a 
able example of a drawing of its kind—thel 
ment is set on a broad platform which 1s app! 
by flights of steps and extends at the rear 1 
circular form. | 
Perregaux Monument in Pere Lachaisi 

The plate shows the side elevation, secti' 
plan of this monument, of which the front el 
and cross-section were given last week. B 
was the architect. | 
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Second-Premiated Design. Patrick Abercrombie and Lionel B. Budden, Architects. 
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Third-Premiated Design. Dann and Horniman, Architects. 
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Second-Premiated Design. Patrick Abercrombie and Lionel B. Budden, Architects. 
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BRADFORD CITY IMPROVEMENT COMPETITION. 


[SPECIALLY CONTRIBUTED BY S. C. FOULKES. | 


? Corporation of Bradford invited designs for 
he laying out of that portion of the city known 
is “the Central Area” and for erecting suitable 
es therein. Mr. Reginald Blomfield, R.A., 
pointed assessor, and premiums of 4500, 
and £200 were offered for the schemes placed 
tively first, second, and third. 
dings of at least six storeys in height (exclu- 
basement) were required, designed for com- 
1 purposes, with shops on the ground floor, 
on the first, and warehouses over. The 
were to be of moderate dimensions, and the 
ouses of the Bradford trade type. Stone was 
ed as the material chiefly to be used for the 
ions. The area to be treated was that 
ed by the western extremity of Forster 
>, by Market Street, Bridge Street, Hall 
Leeds Road, and the line of the proposed 
fidland route. For the limitations affecting 
indling of the area reference should be made 
» notes on the accompanying sketch-plan of 
e. Suggestions for the design of the railway 
+ and bridges were permitted. 
. drawings required comprised a block-plan to 
mce scale; complete full-figured plans, sec- 
and elevations of a type or types of premises 
sed to be erected, scale 1-16 in.; and a per- 
ve view, the size and method of rendering the 
being left to the competitors’ discretion. 


Awards. 
tt Premium: Messrs. Gibson, Skipwith, and 
n, 5, Old Bond Street, London. Second Pre- 
: Messrs. Patrick Abercrombie and Lionel B. 
n, Liberty Buildings, Liverpool. Third Pre- 
: Mr. Reginald Dann, Crawley, Sussex, and 
ohn H. Horniman, Hastings. 
slance at the accompanying sketches of the 
selected site-plans will show that in dominant 
hey are identical, and that furthermore they 
3s many similarities in the treatment of par- 
r portions of the area. In all three there is 
ished direct communication between the Mid- 
and Lancashire and Yorkshire stations by 
; of a wide shopping street ; in all three there 
vision for cross traffic between Market Street 
orster Square or Well Street: each creates an 
space on the basis of Peel Place, and each 
a rotunda form to that corner of the site 
ng on to Market Street and Leeds Road. This, 
ver, exhausts the real extent of their con- 
It ceases to be evident when we pass from 
to architectural considerations. 
2 winning scheme proposes a segmental curve 
1e north side of Leeds Road, with Hall Ings 
1e new Central Street radiating fromit. These 
s gain access to Leeds Road by tunnelling 
gh the two lower storeys of the crescent. No 
‘stion is made for dealing with the south side 
sds Road, doubtless on the ground that it was 
id the area specified for treatment. The axial 
f the new street therefore impinges on the 
ie face of one of the irregular blocks fronting 
escent. To obtain a semblance of symmetry 
: latter feature the opening giving on to Hall 
is echoed by a cavity leading into a ware- 
courtyard. A more unhappy circumstance 1s 
‘lation of the new street to the south facade 
> Midland station. Instead of being centrally 
sed in regard to the latter, it approaches at 
ute angle and terminates in two thin polygonal 
surmounted by towers. The opportunity for 


| 
| 
| 
: 


creating a satisfying vista and a dignified p/ace are 
thus alike destroyed. There is neither sufficiency 
of mass nor a balance of parts, where both are essen- 
tial to sustain the monumental effect which the 
occasion justifies and demands. Adverse criticism 1s 
also raised by the handling of the south-western por- 
tion of the area, where curved forms are disposed in a 
relation which could give no tolerable zsthetic result. 
Cubing at Is., the total cost of the buildings is esti- 
mated at £740,625. 


To reconcile the first and third awards is a simple 
matter. They give evidence of a certain consistency 
of choice. It 1s not so with the design placed second. 
Here the problem is solved on lines more likely to be 
appreciated by a French or an American than by an 
English assessor. On the basis of a practical arrange- 
ment (in its essence common to all of the successful 
competitors) there is produced a design which observes 
architectural principles. The dominant forms adopted 
appear to have been arrived at as the result of a con- 
sideration of the immediate environment and of the 
limiting conditions obtaining in and about the Central 
Area. In the case of the largest open space, namely, 
Peel Place, a shape has been utilised that gives certain 
positive advantages. It renders possible the architec- 
tural correlation of Leeds Road and Hall Ings as 
elements in a uniform composition (of which they with 
Central Street form the radial nucleus), whether that 
composition be a crescent or a circus. For it will be 
observed that if the process of remodelling be rigidly 
confined within the specified area, a hemicycle is 
obtained. The building fronts to the hemicycle or 
circus have been so adjusted that they constitute equal 
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segments, whilst a ratio of solids to voids has been 
adopted adequate to maintain either shape as a com- 
plete architectural composition. 

The northern termination of the vista of Central 
Street is sufficiently provided by the proposed new 
facade to the Midland station. An effective back- 
ground to the monument closing the vista in an 
opposite direction is formed by the colonnade placed 
at the point of highest elevation on the taxi-entrance 
to the Exchange terminal ; a colonnade which further- 
more performs the useful function of screening the 
oblique angle of the platform canopy beyond the con- 
course. Central Street itself is axially coincident with 
the centre of the Midland facade, and a regular fore- 
court to the Terminal is thus rendered possible. 

No effort has been made to emphasise the existence 
of the proposed new Midland _ route, its lowness, its 
sinuous line, and its oblique direction no doubt alike 
combining to recommend a restrained treatment. The 
bridges alone offer an architectural opportunity of any 
magnitude, and in this connection the authors content 
themselves with a recommendation in their report that 
as far as the Forster Sauare bricige is concerned a 
triple rather than a single Span is desirable, since the 
latter would necessitate a lattice combination-girder 
of a size destructive ta the scale of the neighbouring 
architecture. 

In contrast to the marked verticality of many of the 
surrounding buildings the masses throughout have 
been disposed horizontally, and the composition of the 
whole has evidently been formed with a view to 
securing homogeneity. The facades of every block 
are restrainedly modelled, with a sparing use of 
three-quarter or full columns in the case of Peel 
Place, Station Square, and the Exchange. Simple 
variations on one type of shop front only are sug- 
gested. It is that prevailing in many quarters in 
Paris and most successfully handled in the Place 
Vendome. By a free use of metal infilling for the 
window voids, very full lighting has been obtained 
without loss of apparent architectural stability. The 
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whole has been conceived in what may be terp 
rather French interpretation of the late Eight 
Century—English—tradition. _ Where the a 
have exceeded the limitations established j; 
conditions—as in the remodelling of the tye 
tions and the carrying on of the form of Pee] 
on the south side of Leeds Road—their sugges 
are complementary rather than essential to the 
scheme. The estimated total cost of the ere 
of the new structures ‘‘ within the limit of , 
tion’’ is £925,000, a cubing rate of Is. 3d, 
adopted. 

For the third-premiated design one cannot 
a great enthusiasm. Its roof treatments and f 
tration are unfortunate and the shape of Pee] 
very unsatisfactory. The position of the Excha 
the same as that chosen by the authors ¢ 
design placed second, but its elevational treat 
(particularly that of the dome) is crude. Ag] 
case of the first-premiated scheme, no proyisi 
made by means of a road parallel to the new 
land route to relieve the Central Area of much 
warehouse traffic. Tramway lines are carri 
the new central street. The question as to wh 
the centre of the area should be freed of trat 
trafic or not is one to be decided according t 
class of shopping which the Corporation desi 
encourage within the district. If the central a 
is to be the Regent Street of Bradford, it shou 
maintained as a wood-blocked carriage-way 
But if it is desired to make it a Tottenham 
Road there can be no objection, and there may 
be advantages, in permitting the extension ¢ 
tramway system. Messrs. Dann and Horr 
cube their buildings at Is., and estimate the 
of the total'to’ be» 47397 2458 

Of the unplaced designs that submitte 
Messrs. Lanchester and Rickards is unquestio 
the most competent. It is, indeed, in the opin: 
the writer, superior to both the first and thirc 
miated schemes. Unfortunately, its chief fe 


LANCHESTER AND RICKARDS, ARCHITECTS. 
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s a disregard of the limiting conditions im- 
For this the conditions themselves are to 
They presuppose that the Central Area 

be treated as if it were isolated and hemmed 

yn all sides by structures which it was neither 

e nor desirable ever to modify, much less re- 

It is a view which the circumstances of the 

o not warrant, and which has resulted in 

ing out of a most able effort to correlate the 

d its environment. Messrs. Lanchester and 

ds’ scheme proposes the partial destruction 

block facing the west end of Forster Square 

e continuance of Cheapside to a focal point 

xchange Station. There a circus is created 

concentric road on the south side. The 
of the conception is exhibited in a most 
ble perspective in colour. 

ut one-half of the remaining designs presented 

to show a realisation of the nature of the 

ms which the site presents. The most im- 

t is that of traffic direction. In modern Con- 

land American cities it has generally been 

ised that the linking of principal stations by 
routes is a first necessity ; where this prin- 

,»neglected there must always result confusion 

sonomic waste. When, therefore, the oppor- 

occurs in the remodelling of a central area 
ting two chief terminals their immediate con- 

1 must be one of the bases upon which the 

ent of the whole is founded. 

s obvious that especial difficulties both of 

and internal disposition are created in an area 

ted by the complex accommodation specified as 
yle ; the respective demands of shops, offices, and 
yuses cannot each be fully met, but must be 
ed by compromise. As far as possible the bulk 
warehouse trafhc should be relegated to non- 
ng and subsidiary streets. And rather than 
uate the objectionable practice of loading lorries 
ne roadway, the blocks should be designed suffi- 
large to contain adequate loading courts within 

Ives. Again, the directions of streets where not 

y prescribed should be determined by the need 

uning (1) an east or west light for shopping pur- 

and (2) a north light for warehouses from street 
rtyard. 

area of the size under consideration, covered by 

ws of the specified minimum height, requires 

‘more Open spaces for its proper ventilation. 

might seem the most natural position—namely, 

itre—is rendered unsatisfactory for the following 

s. Whatever form is adopted cannot be made 

cient dimensions and at,the same time permit the 

m of buildings of practicable depth and form 

*n itself and the proposed new Midland route. 

ver, it cannot be architecturally adjusted to Swan 

e. Finally it is not possible to treat it as a radial 

for cross traffic routes, ax the latter would serve 

‘ful purpose, and the building plots formed by 

would be of unsuitable shape. Nor in view of 

ablished necessity of connecting the two stations 
it be designed as a non-traffic p/ace. 

no such objections hold in the case of the sites 

lately adjoining the Lancashire and Yorkshire 

e Midland terminals ; each is an inevitable focus 

ic, on each radial routes must converge, and their 

by non-obstructive monuments is easily 
ed. 

pite of these facts a considerable number of com- 

‘s involved themselves in impossible arrange- 

by creating a series of roads parallel to Market 

, and then endeavouring to carve out of them a 

tory space. 

y the authors of the second design appear to 

‘snown of the purchase by the L. and Y. Company 

> land between Exchange Station and Leeds 

for no other competitors attempted to anticipate 
ulway company’s obvious intention to remodel 


the station and bring it into contact with the central 
area. The Midland terminal has similarlv been neg- 
lected, though the inevitable future addition to its 
traffic and its increased importance in relation to the 
central area as redesigned justify a new and _ finer 
front. 

It should be recognised that any failure in agreement 
between the City Council and the railway companies 
concerned in the task of providing Bradford with a 
dignified civic centre would be disastrous to the true 
interests of both parties. 


THE EVOLUTION OF THE ARCHI- 
TECTURAL COMPETITION.* 


BY H. -V. LANCHESTER, F.R.I. B.A. 


HOUGH there be some who feel a doubt as tu 
the beneficial influence of the competition on 
design, the author trusts that by a closer study 

of the question these doubts may be dispelled. It 1S 
his chief purpose to deal with the history of the com- 
petition. 

He has found no definite record of an architec- 
tural competition in Greece or Rome, but the prin- 
ciple was one so familiar to these peoples that he 
would be greatly surprised if none such took place. 
Four sculptors—Leochares, Bryaxes, Scopas, and 
Praxiteles—were employed to decorate each of the 
four facades of the Mausoleum, and the public were 
thus able to compare their work (Vitruvius: Book 
VII. quoted). 

In Leader Scott’s work on the Comacine Guilds 
we find that the members of the Guild were 
naturally accepted as qualified to adjudicate. In 
the case of Siena Cathedral a council of monks, with 
masters of the Guild, met to consult on the placing 
of the columns in the second foundation, and 
Orcagna’s plan was chosen. In the competition for 
the dome of the Cathedral at Florence, Brunellesch, 
who ultimately proved to be the ablest architect, 
was outside the brotherhood. Brunelleschi’s strike 
for independence appears to have given the death- 
blow to the great Masonic Guild, which, as it became 
more unwieldy, had been slowly disintegrating. 
Thus the Guild drops out as a body controlling com- 
petitions, and for a long period such decisions as 
are made come ostensibly from the laymen interested,, 
or in modern terms, the promoters. 

Though numerous designs were prepared for St. 
Peter’s at Rome, and though some of these were 
still under consideration when another was de- 
manded, the circumstances hardly justify us m 
regarding them as competitive. We come nearer 
to the idea of a competition in the case of the 
Louvre, where at one stage a selection could have 
been made from a number of designs. Mr. W. H. 
Ward, in his ‘‘ Architecture of the Renaissance in 
France,’’ has a description of the competition for 
the completion of the Louvre. Among those who 
submitted schemes were Francois Mansart, Jean 
Marot, Pierre Cottart, and Claude Perrault. The 
King was induced to believe that he preferred a 
fresh design prepared by Claude Perrault, and this 
with minor alterations was carried out (1667-80), 
though the work remained under the charge of Le 
Vau, and later of d’Orbay. 

In the eighteenth century we come to a_ better 
organised competitive proposal—namely, that for 
a monument to Louis XV., where the conditions 
were exceptionally open in their character. The 
King having selected an open area between the 
Tuileries and the Champs-Elysées, a fresh competi- 
tion was initiated. A site plan was issued, accom- 


* Extracts from a paper read before .ae Royal Institute of British Archi- 
tects on May 17. 
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panied by the single instruction that the King’s 
statue should be on the line of the broad walk in 
front of the Tuileries garden. Several of the 
designs had special advantages, and M. Gabriel 
was directed to combine these, in order to include 
them all in the executed work. Thus was deter- 
mined the design of the Place de Louis XV., now 
the Place de la Concorde. 

In the eighteenth century the number of archi- 
tects in the British Isles was not large, and com- 
petitions were usually limited to a few—for example, 
in 1768 James Gandon, Thomas Cooley, and Thomas 
Sandby competed for the New Exchange, Dublin, 
which Cooley secured. The competition for the 
East India Company’s building in 1799 produced 
designs from Holland, Dance the younger, and 
Soane. Slightly earlier Thomas Harrison won the 
competition for rebuilding the Castle at Chester. 


The fourth decade of the nineteenth century wit- 
nessed three important competitions. The first was 
that for the Houses of Parliament. Ninety-seven 
designs were submitted to four Commissioners, who 
on February 29th, 1836, unanimously selected that 
by Charles Barry as the best. For St. George’s 
Hall, Liverpool, there were eighty-six competitors, 
among whom H. L. Elmes was successful, subse- 
quently winning the Assize Courts Competition in 
1841. The third competition was that for the 
Royal Exchange. Robert Smirke, Joseph Gwilt, and 
Philip Hardwick were the assessors. The first pre- 
mium was awarded to William Grellier, the second 
to A. de Chateauneuf and Arthur Mee, and the 
third to Sydney Smirke. Designs by T. L. Donald- 
son, Richardson, and David Moccatta were com- 
mended, but were considered to exceed the stipu- 
lated cost of £150,000. None of these designs was 
carried out. 

On September 30, 1856, the Commissioners of 
Her Majesty’s Works and Public Buildings gave 
notice that they were prepared to receive three 
designs from architects of all countries—the first 
to comprise a scheme for the concentration of the 
principal Government offices on a site lying between 
Whitehall and the New Palace at Westminster ; the 
other two, designs for buildings which it was deter- 
mined to erect forthwith as parts of such scheme. 
One of these was to be a Foreign Office, the other 
a War Office. The paper of instructions to archi- 
tects, 1,628 copies of which were issued, gave the 
sizes of all, or most of, the rooms required. 


The judges appointed to consider these designs 
were the Duke of Buccleuch (who was prevented 
from acting), Earl Stanhope, Viscount Eversley, 
Mr. William Stirling, M.P., Mr. I. K. Brunel (civil 
engineer), and Mr. William Burn (architect). The 
prizes to be awarded were three for the block plan, 
amounting together to £800; seven, amounting to 
£1,900, for the Foreign Office designs; and seven, 
amounting to the same sum, for the War Office 
designs. The judges awarded the prizes, the pre- 
miums were paid, but not one of the premiated designs 
(which remained the property of the Office of 
Works) was executed. 

The obvious defect in the inception of this group 
of competitions was the simultaneous issue of pro- 
grammes for a general scheme and for two build- 
ings that would form part of this. We can hardly 
be surprised that it ended in a muddle, and left an 
impression adverse to the competition system. 
Even in 1880, when Mr. Thomas Porter read a paper 
here on the subject, he referred at length to this 
competition in support of his objections to competi- 
tions generally, and at this time a large number of 
members of our Institute seem to have been in 
agreement with him. 

In 1864 a competition was held for Museum 
Buildings on the site now occupied by the National 


History Museum. It was assessed by a jury ¢ 
posed of Lord Elcho and Messrs. Tite, David Rok 
Fergusson and Pennethorne. ; 

Captain Fowke gained the first premium, | 
fessor Kerr the second, and Mr. Cuthbert Brod 
the third. Complaints were made as to the draf 
of the conditions which divided the site into 
equal halves, and left it very vague as to how 
the western half could be used for the accomm, 
tion scheduled. This division was obviously 
necessary, and some of the designs, including 
of Captain Fowke, ignored it. Those which 
not were thus placed at a disadvantage. 

The competition for the Law Courts in 1866 
1867 was conducted by a Commission with wl 
concurrence the following were appointed as jud; 
Chief Justice Cockburn, Sir Roundell Palmer, WW 
Gladstone, W. Stirling (Maxwell), and W. Coy 
First Commissioner of Works. 

On application from the competitors, two pro 
sional men—John Shaw and George Pownall—y 
added. The judges took into consultation e 
interested party they could call to mind, asking 
verdicts on the plans from each special point of yj 
As may be imagined, though the designs submi 
were only ten in number, the affair got into a ; 
perate tangle. As an example, a report on nin 
nine various points of detail based on the view 
heads of departments and other authorities sh 
that every competitor scores somewhere. Edy 
Barry is an easy first, and G. E. Street near 
bottom of the list. This might in itself be regar 
as a sufficient proof of the futility of this metho 
analysis, but if a further one be needed an ins} 
tion of the mass of reports and investigations res 
ing will more than suffice. 

It is probable that there was never a more ( 
scientious and painstaking jury, but the value 
their work was neutralised by an almost comp 
ignorance of the technique of design. The pro 
sional members were evidently overweighted by 
ideas of their distinguished confréres, and the 1 
mate results were so inconclusive and confused { 
everyone.concerned must have been relieved w 
the great beauties of detail in Street’s design w 
made clear and a justification was found for awe 
ing him the work. | 

The competition for the Paris Opera House t 
place in 1860, with a jury composed as follo 
MM. Caristie, Duban, De _ Gisors, Gilbert, Co’ 
Walewski (President), MM. Le Bas, Le Sueur, Lel 
De Cardaillac, Questel, Lenormand, Const 
Dufeux, Hittorff (rapporteur). Five prizes w 
awarded: First, Ginain; second, Crepinet | 
Botrel ; third, Garnaud; fourth, Duc; and fi 
Garnier. No design was considered quite satisf 
tory, and a second competition between the {| 
miated competitors was advised. As the result 
this M. Garnier was in 1861 commissioned to cc 
out the building. | 

In 1882 an open competition for the construct: 
of the Sorbonne was held. The jury | 
three representatives each of the University 
Public Instruction, the Municipal Council, the 4 
fecture of the Seine, and the Professors of | 
Faculties, and six elected by the competitors. — 
H. P. Nenot won this competition with a brillii 
design. is 

The competition for the two palaces of the 1¢ 
Exhibition at Paris took place in 1896. The 1! 
numbered no fewer than forty-seven members. 
premiums were awarded in each case. Owing to! 
amount of work to be done in a short time the Gra 
Palais was entrusted to the architects placed fi 
second, and third, with M. Girault, who was_pla¢ 
fourth, as architect-in-chief. M. Girault a. 
secured first place for and carried out the Petit Pal 

Little more than two months were allowed for ‘ 
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ration of these designs, and the jury arrived 
decision in a fortmight, despite the fact that 
two hundred designs were submitted. 
1 pamphlet written in 1861 the late M. César 
regards the nomination of the jury (the jury 
a is not questioned) as the greatest technical 
Ity in a competition, on account of the de- 
‘that all schools of thought should be repre- 
l, and the difficulty that these have in finding 
mon ground on which a logical decision may 
ed. Hesuggests a jury of thirteen. 
be quite fair to promoters, it must be said 
vhen recommendations are put lucidly to them 
i clear, logical standpoint, in most cases they 
accept advice so supported. The responsi- 
for seeing that they receive this rests with 
‘chitects, and more important competitions 
allen short of the standard they might have 
‘d by our own default than by reason of any 
onal malpractice on the part of promoters. 
author then endeavoured to define the respec- 
nctions of the three parties to a competition— 
omoters, the assessors, and the competitors— 
sted a scheme of procedure, and touched 
on some special characteristics of inter- 
al competition, and finally remarked that 
ution in the past naturally leads up to the 
ss we hope to see in the future.’”’ 


Discussion. 


he discussion following the reading of the 
_Mr. Alfred W. S. Cross remarked that Mr. 
ester had been unable to find any definite 
s of architectural competitions in ancient 
. It was, however, difficult to believe that the 
s were not accustomed to architectural com- 
ns, for the spirit of competition and of 
ion was pre-eminent in ancient Athens, 
public competitions were instituted for 
c, sculpture, literature in general, dramatic 
r, etc. One of the most famous architectural 
1ents in Athens, the Choragic Monument of 
ates, was a standing record of the success 
icrates in training the chorus in one of the 
dramatic contests. With regard to the com- 
afor the Dome at Florence, that was scarcely 
setition as we understand the term. There 
0 elaborate designs prepared, but each com- 
Was required to explain how he would 
ict the Dome on the substructure already 
g. Brunelleschi, fresh from the study of 
* Roman domes, had his own idea of construc- 
Vasari says, ‘‘ Knowing the imperfect intel- 
- of the assessors, the envy of the competi- 
id the instability of the citizens who favoured 
l€ competitor, now another, as each chanced 
se them,’’ Brunelleschi was afraid to exhibit 
iwings and models of his proposals. Conse- 
7 he harangued the promoters for days and 
1 vain attempts to explain the merits of his 
But his remarks were so unintelligible to 
men who were trying to grapple with this 
Jous problem that finally he was refused ad- 
se to the assembly room and on one occasion 
rcibly ejected. With regard to the com- 
1 for the completion of the Louvre, it was 
Colbert that Bernini, whose design had been 
sd, was superseded by Perrault, the Italian 
ct being sent back to Italy loaded with 
3 and wealth. Colbert thereupon executed 
I-known colonnade with its twenty-eight 
| Corinthian columns. Possibly Fergusson 
tht in his criticism that Bernini’s design was 
florid. 
1. S. Gibson said there was a fatal fascination 
his subject. Once the young architect began 
/an interest in competitions, it was astonish- 
7 much he could learn, and how much good it 


: 


would do him. Competitions formed a page of the 
history of the great evolution of architecture in 
every country. The Institute had done much valu- 
able work in trying to conduct, and organise, and 
carry on the work of competitions in such a way 
that architects, as well as the promoters and others 
having vital interests in good architecture, should 
have tair conditions, and a tair chance. 

Mr. A. E. Richardson pointed out that the system 
of double competition, as employed under the 
Second Empire in France, was sometimes a good 
one. It was a fact not generally known that 
Garnier threw over his design for the Paris Opera 
House on being shown a plate of the fine theatre at 
Bordeaux. The Paris Opera House was based on 
the plan of the Bordeaux theatre. Professor 
Cockerell in an interesting letter on the system of 
competitions written to the papers in 1857 laid it 
down that the success of the competition system 
depended primarily on the constitution of the 
tribunal appointed for the adjudication. This, he 
said, was the grand assurance of the integrity and 
the competency of the award, not only as doing 
exact justice to the public as regards the great 
object of the competition, but to the relative claims 
of those who had contributed their genius, experi- 
ence, and labour towards that object. 

Mr. A. J. Davis said that with regard to the 
Grand Palais competition there was an idea in some: 
architects’ minds that it was a mistake to have put 
a dome on the Petit Palais. The avenue to the Pont 
Alexandre III. was opened out for the purpose of 
showing up the fine dome of the Invalides, and it was a 
mistake to have put the small dome at the entrance of 
the vista. It introduced a sort of anti-climax. 

Professor Adshead observed that in the jury 
system there seemed to be a danger of regarding 
the assessing as work for a machine rather than for 
an individual. One could not eliminate the human 
and individual interest. He doubted the efficacy of 
a system of adjudicating entirely by jury. 

Mr. H. H. Statham said that one of the dangers 
of competitions was that they were usually adjudi-. 
cated by a single assessor, and the promoters were 
practically under a promise to bestow premiums 
according to the assessor’s judgment. What com- 
petitors gained by the Council-appointed assessors 
was that the decision was always an honest one. 
But it was only the opinion of one man, who was 
fallible. It would be better to appoint two or three 
assessors. 

Mr. Rickards confessed that he found himself 
at variance with Mr. Lanchester when he expressed 
doubt that the best architect made the best 
assessor. A man capable of designing was, he 
thought, the one best able to recognise tendencies 
in others. 

Mr. H. W. Wills remarked that competitions had 
found their excuse and justification in the very much 
greater attention which architects had been forced 
to devote to planning, which was the most impor- 
tant thing in architecture. The huge advance made 
since the planning of the ’sixties and ’seventies had: 
been due almost entirely to the practice gained in 
architectural competitions. 

The President, Mr. Ernest Newton, A.R.A., in 
some humorous remarks at the close, said that on 
the whole the history of competitions seemed to show: 
that whatever the system of assessing, the scheme 
which was head and shoulders above all the others 
was generally successful. He mentioned this 
because it seemed to him that in that case com- 
petitors had the matter entirely in their own hands. 
It was merely that the best man had to produce 
something which stood out as so much better than. 
any other, and the assessor’s work became extremely 
easy. 
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THE SUS re Oba A 


N January 20, 1911, a Departmental 
Committee was apopinted by the then 
Home Secretary, Mr. Churchill, under the 
chairmanship of Sir Ernest Hatch, Bart., 
to investigate the danger attendant on the 
use of paints containing lead to the health 
of persons engaged in painting buildings, 
and to consider and report what should be 
done to obviate or reduce the danger. 

The Building Trade was _ represented 
upon the Committee by Mr. F. G. Rice, 
President of the London Master Builders’ 
Association, and the Painting Trade was 
represented by Mr. W. G. Sutherland, 
Secretary of the National Association of 
Master Painters and Decorators, who has 
recently died. The operative painters were 
represented by Mr. Archibald Gardner, for 
Scotland, and Mr. J. Parsonage, for Eng- 
land. The report of the Committee is 
dated November, 1914, but has only lately 
been issued. The Committee met on 49 
days, of which 37 were occupied in taking 
evidence and 12 solely in deliberation. In 
all 118 witnesses were examined, of whom 
93 were selected and called by the Com- 
mittee. 

Of that total 38 were employers 
of house painters, 25 were representa- 
tives of manufacturers of painting mate- 
rials, 11 represented the operatives, and 
the rest were expert professional wit- 
nesses covering the medical and chemical 
side. There were also witnesses who dealt 
mainly with ship and bridge painting. 

The summary of the evidence begins 
with that of Dr. Legge, H.M. Medical In- 
spector of Factories, which practically 
states the case showing the extent of the 
trouble for which a remedy is sought. 

The enquiry was somewhat hampered 
by the lack of statistical evidence bearing 
directly upon the occupation of house 
painting, the provisions of Section 73 of 
the Factory and Workshops Act, 1901, re- 
quiring the notification by medical practi- 
tioners of cases of lead poisoning coming 
under their notice, does not apply to house 
painters, although a considerable number 
of such cases are reported voluntarily every 
year. The information available showed 
that the largest number of reported cases 
occur in London, Birmingham, Manches- 
ter, Bristol, and Leeds. Scotland reports 
very few cases and more than half of them 
come from Glasgow. The estimated 
number of workmen engaged jin the 
house-painting trade is given as about 
150,000. The estimated number attacked 
by illness attributed to lead poisoning for 
the ten years 1900-9 among painters and 
plumbers is 9,516 and the number of fatal 
cases reported during the same period is 
387. 

Over the like period in England and 
Wales there were 293 deaths certified as 
being due to lead poisoning among 
painters, which is equal to 29.3 deaths per 
annum among 150,000 persons, er 0.195 
per 1,000 of occupied painters. 

The above figures appear to be the only 
evidence available as to the magnitude of 
the evil, and should be compared with those 
in other industries, such as that of white- 
lead making, where the mortality per 
1,000 per annum is 2.141, down to print- 
ing, where it is only .029 per 1,000. 

The Commission in its report says, 
‘“Tmperfect as these official records ma- 
be. it is abundantly evident that ‘- the 
house-painting industry plumbism consti- 
tutes a very real evil.”’ 

‘Practically every witness whose atten- 
tion was called to the figures admitted that 
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the extent of illness and death attributable 
to its ravages was very deplorable, and 
agreed that immediate action ought to be 
taken to reduce it to a minimum.”’ 

The report points out that legislation 
has taken place in regard to this question 
in several foreign countries, and gives a 
short account of its scope, which ranges 
from prohibition of the use of white lead 
in France as from January 1, 1915, to re- 
gulations of more or less stringency in 
Austria, Germany, Belgium, and Switzer- 
land. 

The scientific evidence showed that a 
good deal of poisoning productive of symp- 
toms akin to those associated with lead 
poisoning may result from the inhalation 
of fumes from the oil and spirits which 
serve as media for carrying and spreading 
the lead paint, but as this knowledge is 
very recent, it is impossible to say how 
many cases of that kind have been deemed 
to be the result of lead poisoning. 

The evidence adduced went to show that 
the chief cause of lead noisoning is’ the 
inhalation or swallowing of lead dust set 
free in the processes of rubbing down and 
scraping surfaces covered by lead paints. 

There was a conflict of evidence as to 
whether dry rubbing down could be en- 
tirely dispensed with, but as the point was 
evidently a new one to the witnesses it is 
probable that those who thought it could 
not be done without spoke without havine 
tried to do so, and that if a waterproof 
sandpaper could be produced, as it pro- 
bably could, a damp process of abrasion 
could be generally adopted in the nainting 
trade. It is certain, however, that dry 
rubbing down could be dispensed with on 
all old painted surfaces. 

The removal of old paint bv the process 
of burning off was also indicated as a 
cause of poisoning due to the fumes given 
off and it was agreed that burning off could 
be done away with. 

Several witnesses suggested the use of 
respirators by painters for those processes 
which cause poisoning, but there seemed 
a disposition to regard the suggestion as 
impracticable because it had not been 
tried yet; perhaps after the recent experi- 
ence of the British Army of the value of the 
simplest types of respirator in enabling 
troops to face the poison gases of the 
enemy this opinion should be revised. 

Stress was laid by every witness on the 
value of attention to personal cleanliness, 
the wearing of overalls, their frequent 
washing, the prevention of smoking while 
at work, and these precautions do not offer 
any serious difficulty. 

The familiar objection to regulation 
and inspection, which is common to all 
industries, was evident in the replies of 
those witnesses and associated bodies who 
said they would prefer prohibition of the 
use of lead to regulation of its use. Too 
much importance must not be attached to 
this objection. Similar objections have pre- 
ceded every reform of the factory laws, 
but have disappeared in time, when 
familiarity has robbed the men of precon- 
ceived ideas which experience shows are 
not well founded. 

The chief real difficulty appears to be 
that of adequate inspection, but it may be, 
however, that this objection is no better 
founded than the other. Stress was laid 
in this connection upon the experience of 
the Admiralty, which endeavours to enforce 
regulations as to attention to cleanliness 
without entirely succeeding in eliminating 
lead poisoning, but this lack of success 
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may be accounted for if the practice 0 
rubbing down is still persisted in, y 
the report clearly shows is the main , 
of the trouble. 

As regards suitable substitutes for y 
and red lead there was much confi 
evidence, and it cannot be regarded as 
clusively proved that such substitute; 
available, though it is clear that the y 
lead paints for interiors of buildings 
be greatly reduced and that the 
evidently a tendency to employ substi 
already. 

The Commission concluded to re 
mend that a law should be introduced 
hibiting in this country the imports 
sale or use of any paint material y 
contains more than 5 per cent. of it; 
weight of a soluble lead comp 
determined in accordance with a for, 
set forth; subject to certain exemp 
in regard to special colours and in r 
to special branches of the general pail 
industry where it could be shown tc 
satisfaction of the Secretary of State 
the use of lead paints containing more 
5 per cent. of soluble lead cannot as y 
dispensed with; the law to come 
operation three years after the passir 
the Act. It is also suggested that p 
to regulate the use of turpentine and ; 
substances used in paint should be 
ferred upon the Secretary of State. 


In view of the evidence and the a 
recommendations it appears that re 
tions will probably be required anywa 
spite of the opinion of the Commi 
that they would be inefficacious, so th 
is a question whether the prohibitic 
white lead is really justifiable in the 
cumstances, and this lends point to 
separate memorandum contributed by 
W. G. Sutherland, who was intim 
associated with the painting trade 
nearly forty years, first as an apprer 
and for over thirty-two years as 
employer, and who on the evidence 
cludes, zmter alia, that the most na 
course is to prohibit (under h 
penalties) dry-rubbing down, and _ 
remove at one stroke the great sour 
danger from poisoning by lead dust. 
also contends that a probationary perit 
not less than five years be allowed, dt 
which time it shall be made compulsor 
employers to make returns of all ( 
occurring to their workmen so as to a 
at the true incidence of cases, and thi 
ensure perfect returns the machinery 0 
National Health Insurance Act shoul 
utilised for the stating of all cases, s 
or otherwise, of lead poisoning. 


In view of the conflicting charact 
the evidence, and that even if the re 
mendation of the Commission is ade 
a period of three years is ,.oposed bi 
the Act shall become operative, it apf 
to be sound common sense to extend 
period to five years and to put into y 
Mr. Sutherland’s suggestions 1 
interim; on the understanding that 
prohibition shall not become operative! 
the result of this interim experience 
been considered and pronounced upon 
further commission. — It only means 4 
years’ delay if prohibition is ltim 
deemed necessary, and it provides fc 
least minimising meanwhile the amoul 
sickness and death due to lead poison 
which the Commission repeatedly 
zightly characterises as deplorable, 
such that immediate action ought 
taken to reduce it to a minimum. 
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Memorials and Monuments. 


w book on memorials and monu- 
by Mr. Lawrence \veaver, F.S.A., 
it to be published by ‘ Country 


lew Free Library, Didsbury. 
w public library at Didsbury, given 
Andrew Carnegie, and opened on 


(5, has been designed by the 
ester City Architect, Mr. Henry 


n sixteenth-century Gothic style, the 
shape being octagonal. 


tar for St. Michael's, Newcastle. 
lichael’s (R.C.), Newcastle-on-Tyne, 
t had added to it a Lady altar, the 
is gift of the Rev. Father Davidson, 
emorial to his parents. The altar 
signed by Mr. G. Gilbert Scott, the 
tt of Liverpool Cathedral. 


yal Colonial Institute, Bristol. 
ilding to form the headquarters of 
stol branch of the Royal Colonial 
e, the gift of Mr. T. J. Lennard to 
zens of Bristol, was recently opened 
| Grey. Bath stone has been used 
principal facades, which are deco- 
ith carved emblems of the Empire. 
sception room has an area of 
ft. Mr. Norman G. Bridgman, 
3.A., is the architect. 


mentent of RI.B.A. 

Studentships. 
re recommendation of the Board of 
etural Education the Council have 
that, owing to the existing condi- 
1e competitions for the prizes and 
ships postponed from last year 
further postponed until next year, 
2 exception of the Ashpitel Prize. 
shpitel Prize (books to the value of 
nds), founded in 1872 as a memo- 
the late Mr. Arthur Ashpitel, for 
ouragement of the study of archi- 
is awarded annually to the student 
tinguishes himself most highly in 
2 of the Final Examinations held 
the year. | 


Prizes and 


Yown Planning for Rosyth. 

the Rosyth Housing Act became 
first conference of the parties in- 
‘in the development of the district 
the erection of houses was held in 
aline Council Chambers on May 26. 
ntatives were present on behalf of 
Miralty, the Local Government 
and the Scottish National Housing 
y, and the Town Planning Com- 
of Dunfermline Town Council 
1 on behalf of that body. The con- 
lasted two hours, and it is under- 
lat matters have now reached a 
which the utmost expedition will 
MN in the construction of a large 
of houses for Rosyth workers re- 
occupation by October or Novem- 


lfrican Branch of the Society of 


Architects. 
ccount of the activities of the 
3 branch at Johannesburg 
estricted during the war, and 
ing less need of funds for 
purposes, it has been decided 


the money usually expended on 
mctions and visits to works to the 
distress. The branch has voted 
bution of £2: to the Governor- 
s Fund for the relief of distress 
"Vv the war, and has also sent a sum 
uineas to the funds of the Profes- 
«mployment Committee of the 
ts’ War Committee. The Council 


of the branch also report that the South 
African School of Mines:and Technology 
has accepted the offer of the South 
African branch of the Society of Archi- 
tects to give prizes of a total value of ten 
guineas to members of the architectural 
classes at the school in the subjects of 
Architectural History and Studio Class 
Work. 
Opening of the King George Hospital. 
The new King George Hospital at 
Waterloo, London, which has more beds 
under one roof than any similar institution 
in the United Kingdom, received its first 
batch of wounded from the front on 
May 26. The hospital occupies the build- 
ing in Stamford Street which was being 
erected for the Government Stationery 
Office, and its six floors when fully 
equipped will accommodate 1,650 patients. 
At present only the fourth and fifth floors 
are in use, but the completion of the others 
is being pushed forward with all speed. 
Two operating theatres are to be provided 
on each floor; there are to be recreation 
rooms and a roof garden. It is stated that 
305 tons of asbestos sheeting have been 
used in partitions, together with over 
46,000 square feet of glass, and that the 
3,300 electric lamps have utilised 55 miles 
of wire. In the construction of the build- 
ing a system of overhead travellers, elec- 
trically driven, was installed, and the 
buckets or hoppers were run over the 
framings, and the concrete brought to the 
work and tipped into the framing, and sub- 
sequently rammed by hand. 


OBITUARY. 


Lieut. L. K. Adams. 

Lieutenant Laurence Kingston Adams, 
M.A., A.R.I.B.A., was the second son of 
Mr. and Mrs. William Adams, of Wynd- 
cliffe, Birkdale, Southport, and became 
lieutenant in the 7th King’s (Liverpool 
Regiment) in 1913. He was educated at 
Elleray Park School, Wallasey, Cheshire, 
at Shrewsbury School, and at Liverpool 
University, where he took his degree with 
first-class honours in Architecture, after 
spending some time in making measured 
drawings at Oxford, Paris, and Rouen, 
and eventually became an Associate of the 
Royal Institute of British Architects. His 
age was twenty-eight. According to some 
details received from his brother-in-law, a 
captain in the same regiment, he fell, shot 
through the heart, on gaining the parapet 
of the German trench at the head of his 
platoon, on the night of May 16-17. 


Mr. F. Arthur Reeve. 

Mr. J. Arthur Reeve, who has died at 
his residence, Yarrow Bank, Kingswear, 
Devon, at the age of sixty-five, received 
his training under the late Mr. W. Burges. 
He was essentially an ecclesiastical archi- 
tect, and one or his finest works is St. 
Mark’s Church, Salisbury, which is now 
approaching completion. Among the 
many works of restoration carried out by 
Mr. Reeve were Ramsbury, formerly the 
cathedral church of the diocese of Sarum, 
Luton, in Bedfordshire, East Dereham, 
Welborne, and Redenhall, in Norfolk, and 
Cliffe and Chilham churches in Kent. He 
designed and built the Missionary College 
of St. Boniface, Warminster, the. Pepys 
Memorial House, Westminster, and Arch- 
bishop Temple’s Boys’ School and 
Master’s House, Lambeth. The memorial 
to the five Archbishops of Canterbury 
buried in Addington churchyard; the 
remarkable memorial to all those buried 
in the churchyard of Hayes, Kent; and a 
tomb, of exceptional artistic merit in its 
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design, to Baron Hambro, in Milton 
Abbey, Dorset, are examples of his works 
of this kind. He also carried out the fine 
screen and altar forming the Pelham 
Memorial Chapel in Lambeth Church, 
and in the same church the unusual, if not 
unique, “font grave ” for total immersions 
at baptism, in memory of Archbishop 


Jenson. Mr. Reeve’s decoration of St. 
John’s, Hoxton; his frescoes in St. 
Andrew’s, Ashley Gardens; the mosaics 


and decorations in the Lady Chapel of St. 
Stephen’s, Westminster; and the chancel 
and reredos in St. Barnabas, Addison 
Road, are the chief evidences in London 
of his artistic mastery in decorative works. 
In the Thring Memorial Cross at Upping- 
ham his work is associated with the name 
of a great educationist. 


Mr. W. L. Mason, F.RI.B.A. 

As the result of a motor-cycle accident 
at Ambleside on May 28, Mr. William 
Lovell Mason, F.R.I.B.A., was killed. 
Mr. Mason was motor-cycling from 
Brathay Bridge into Ambleside, when a 
horse became restive as the motor-cycle 
approached. Mr. Mason took a sweep to 
avoid the animal, and his cycle struck a 


wall. He fell heavily, dislocating his 
neck. Mr. Mason, who was about fifty 
years of age, had two sons on active 


service, one with the 4th Border Regiment 
and the other with the 11th “Lonsdale 
Border Regiment. 


Lieutenant C. R. Harrison. 

Lieutenant Christopher René Harrison, 
3rd (attached 2nd) Leicester Regiment, 
who died in the Military Hospital at 
Boulogne of wounds received in the night 
attack near Festubert of May 15-16, was 
the youngest son of Mr. Frederic Harri- 
son, the distinguished historian and writer, 
and brother of Mr. Austin Harrison, editor 
of the ‘‘ English Review.’’ He was born 
on April 27, 1877. He was educated at 
Clifton College, and took his B.A. degree 
at Merton College, Oxford. Having been 
for many years in the office of Sir Thomas 
G. Jackson, R.A., he became, in I911, a 
Licentiate of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects, and for some years followed his 
profession of architect, both in England 
and in the Argentine. 


HENRY SAXON SNELL PRIZE. 


The Henry Saxon Snell Prize was 
founded to encourage improvements in the 
construction or adaptation of sanitary ap- 
pliances, and is to be awarded by the Coun- 
cil of the Royal Sanitary Institute at in- 
tervals of three years, the funds being pro- 
vided by the legacy left by the late Henry 
Saxon Snell (Fellow of the Institute). 

The Prize will consist of fifty guineas 
and the silver medal of the Institute, and is 
offered in the year 1915 for an Essay on 
‘“ Suggestions for Improvements in the 
Sanitary Arrangements and Appliances 
suitable on board ship for (a) Passengers 
and crew. (b) Cattle and other live stock.”’ 

Attention should be given to the follow- 
ing points :—(1) Ventilation. There should 
be perfect and even ventilation of small 
places without a draught, easily regulated 
and adaptable for extremes of climate. The 
entry of sea water should be obviated. (2) 
Heating and Cooling. This may be com- 
bined with No. 1. (3) Sanitary Conveni- 
ences. Urinals, etc. These in the case of 
ships’ crews should be suitable for rough 
usage. The pans or troughs should not be 
liable to be soiled. It should be borne in 
mind that the ship is liable to considerable 
movement in a heavy sea way, and spilling 
of contents of closet pans is to be avoided. 
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(4) Water Supply. Filters, condensers, 
aeration and cooling plant, storage, ballast 
tanks, etc. Baths and flushing tanks for 
closets. A sufficient flush of water should 
always be available, either at sea or in port, 
and independent of the working of the 
ship’s engines. (5) Sleeping Quarters. 
Attention should be paid to the arrange- 
ment of sleeping bunks, so as to increase 
the available amount of cubic and super- 
ficial space, e.g., by folding up or other 
means. ‘They should be so constructed as 
not to harbour insects, nor to interfere with 
hghting and ventilation. (6) Store and 
Food Rooms. Should be rat-proof, and 
ventilated. (7) The ventilation and regu- 
lation of temperature in the space devoted 
to cattle and other live stock, chiefly 
horses, cattle. and sheep; construction of 
stalls; drainage and facilities for removal 
of dung. The arrangements suggested 
should apply to both permanent and tem- 
porary occupation. It is essential that the 
important wishes of the ship owner shall 
be considered. 
GENERAL CONDITIONS. 

1. The Essay to consist of not more than 
5,000 words, to be type-written on foolscap, 
one side only, and to be illustrated by 
drawings or sketches. General drawings 
or sketches to be on a scale of 1-10 inch to 
1 foot, and drawings of details to be on a 
scale of 4 inch to 1 foot, or real size. 

Two Competitors of different profes- 
sions or crafts may join in sending in an 
Essay and Drawings. 

3. Essays must be delivered on or before 
November 1, 1915, addressed to the Secre- 
tary of the Royal Sanitary Institute, go, 
Buckingham Palace Road, London, S.W. 


4. The Essays are to be submitted with- 
out the name of the Competitor, but with 
a motto legibly marked on the right hand 
lower angle of the first sheet: and to be 
accompanied by a letter containing the 
Competitor’s name and address, which is 
to be enclosed in an envelope sealed with 
blank seal, and having on the outside 
‘The Henry Saxon Snell Prize ’’ and the 
same motto as that attached to the work 
submitted. The Essay and sealed envelope 
must be enclosed in another envelope, bear- 
ing the words ‘‘ Henry Saxon Snell 
Prize ’’ and the Competitor’s motto at the 
right hand lower angle, and must be 
directed to the Secretary of the Royal Sani- 
tary Institute. 

5. Should none of the Essays be con- 
sidered of sufficient merit or importance to 
deserve the Prize offered, the Council re- 
serve the right of withholdins the award. 

6. In the event of two Essays being of 
equal merit, the Prize may be divided. 

7. The Essay or Essays to which the 
Prize is awarded are become the pro- 
perty of the Institute. 

Should the Council decide to publish the 
Essay or Essays to which the Prize is 
awarded, notice will be given to the Com- 
petitor or Competitors in order that patent 
rights may be secured, if desired, for any 
of the appliances mentioned in the Essay 
or Essays. 

The carriage of the Essays to and 
from the Office of the Institute, and al! ex- 
penses incidental thereto, must. be paid by 
the Competitor. Unsuccessful Essays will 
be returned on application, on the produc- 
tion of a formal demand within a period to 
be specified after the close of the competi- 
tion. 

g. Due care will be taken of all Essays, 
but the Institute will not be responsible for 
any loss of, or damage to them while they 
remain in its keeping. 

Communications should be addressed to 
Mr. E. White Wallis, Secretary, 90, Buck- 
ingham Palace Road, London, S.W. 
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TRADE AND CRAFT. 


A Practical Exhibit of Brassfoundry. 

While the merit of a well-illustrated cata- 
logue has long been recognised, it is 
obvious that in selecting articles for the 
equipment of buildings there is nothing so 
satisfactory as a personal examination of 
the actual objects, for only in this way can 
a complete idea be obtained of the quality 
and finish of the work. In the ordinary 
course, however, it is not possible to see 
the manufacturer’s entire stock, and it 
then becomes necessary to supplement the 
visit with a detailed study of the catalogue. 


BLECTRIC BELL SeUSH: 


This dual trouble has now been overcome 
by Messrs. Evered and Co., who have 
arranged a unique exhibit of high-class 
brassfoundry at their showrooms, Nos. 
30-35, Drury Lane, W.C. The exhibit 
takes the form of a series of show-cases 
within which are long panels of polished 
oak, bearing samples of various specimens 
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of door furniture, casement fittings, bell 
pushes, finger plates, letterbox plates, and 
other similar articles. These have been 
arranged in regular order, and above every 
specimen is a number. Below the panels 
are cards mounted in small frames for easy 
handling, and by reference to the numbers 
on these cards the cost of each specimen 
in various kinds of finishes—whether 
polished brass, antique brass, antique 
coppered, antique silvered or French grey 
—can at once be ascertained. There is an 
astonishing variety in the style of the 
exhibits, w vhich display not only the most 
admirable quality in workmanship, but 
also a general excellence of design. 
Patterns of simple everyday description are 
given, as well as those of elaborate 
character, and thus the architect looking 
over the specimens is sure to find what he 
wants for his particular requirements. It 
is on this account especially that we would 
bring the exhibit to the notice of our 
readers. Messrs. Evered will be happy to 
show the exhibit to any architects who care 
to call at their premises, and we are sure 
they will be pleased with what they see 
there. The exhibit, indeed, opens up 
quite a new field as a practical collection of 
specimens of brassfoundry. 


1995; 


Carron Company’s Electric Cookin, 
Heating Appliances. 


Messrs. Carron Company, whose ; 
are at Carron, Stirlingshire, are 
specialising on the important bran 
their business that relates to electric: 
ing and hes iting appliances, and anne 


in the foreward to a handsome 
catalogue, that, having  consid¢ 


extended and improved their plant, 
are ‘‘ in a position to cope with any de 
in this class of goods.’’ 

Among the abundant illustrations ; 
catalogue is one showing a kitchen ¢ 
Royal Pavilion, Brighton, fitted 
Carron electric ranges. It is note¢ 
the Pavilion was erected as @ 
residence for King George IV. 
Prince of Wales, between 1784 and 
and was eventually purchased, atae 
£53,000, by the Brighton Town 
missioners. It is ordinarily used b 
Corporation for public functions, and 
for balls, receptions, concerts, and so 
but just now it is rendering excellen 
vice as a military hospital, in 
capacity it will be admirably served t 
two fine Carron electric cooking r 
which now flank the huge central ro; 
range. These Carron ranges are ft 
illustrated, and are fully deserib 
another part of the catalogue. Of: 
that denoted as “No. 330 Ramey 
described as being substantially const 
in fine cast-iron, bright black enar 
with all facings ground and polished 


\ 


consisting of two roasting and }b 
ovens, each 20 in. wide by 24 in. hi 


18 in. deep inside, and one 4o in. wi 
24 in. high by -18 in. deep inside 
having two doors; double cased and p 
throughout with heat-insulating mat 
the inside of the ovens being lined 
porcelain-enamelled _ steel sheets. 
oven is fitted with hinged shelf 1 
grids, tinned-iron drip-tray and meat 
all being readily removable for eles 
The enamelled linings are fitted w 
screw-heads on the surface, thus prevé 
chipping of the enamel during exp 
and contraction, and offering a plait 
face for cleaning. The heating ele 
are removable by simply sliding of 
cleaning, while the wiring is carri 
cast-iron channels at the back of thet 
clear of all lagging, to main terminal) 
mounted on the back of the ove 
wiring and terminals being f 
accessible for inspection and ref| 
Each element, top and bottom, is 
with two parallel circuits to perm 
series parallel control, so that eaeh 
oven has six ranges of current consun 
or control, and the 4o-in. twelve ran 
control. The other range fitted i 
Brighton Pavilion kitchen is simil 
materials, but of different dimensions 
ranges of various shapes and propo 
are described and illustrated in thi 
which shows also every other kil 
cooking and heating apparatus and w 
large and small. Many elegant desi 
radiators and stoves are included; 
altogether, the catalogue is empha 
one that the architect will be gl 
consult. 


Two L.C.C. Promotions: 

The London County Council, at 
meeting last week, were recommen( 
appoint Mr. F. W. Hunt, chief ast 
valuer, to the vacant office of Valt 
the Council, at a salary of £14500, 
to £1,800, and Mr. Montague H. | 
assistant clerk to the Council, t 
deputy clerkship, at a salary of 
increasing to £1,000. 
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SBLECTRICAL NOTES. 


The ‘‘ Lowa”’ Regulating Switch. 

: have recently been issued describing the above switch, 
been introduced by the Lowa Electrical Company, of 
ucery Lane, W.C. As the name implies, the switch 
1 to lower the light of lamps, and it does this effec- 
efficiently, by also causing a saving in the electrical 
ssumed. It is easy enough to put an electrical resist- 
jes with a current-consuming device which will reduce 
it of watts taken by the apparatus, but will absorb 
2 itself, so that no actual reduction takes place at all. 
switch is so designed that the total watts absorbed, 
1 150-watt lamp, are reduced from the nominal figure 
tts on the first stop of the switch, and increased to 
son the fifth stop, that is, the position preceding full 
nee, there is a saving effected of from 12.2 to 79.1 per 

a corresponding variation in the light of the lamp. 
st switch is only about 3 in. in diameter, and works on 
r principle. The resistance elements consist of small 
phite held in position by end screws in a frame. It 
dily seen that there is a large field of utility for 
‘this kind—for lighting in sick rooms, hospitals, ete. 
, in the larger sizes, for varying the speed of small 
sewing machines, dental engines, and for heating 
g appliances. 

Benjamin Half-W att Reflectors. 
orm of reflector, embodying a novel design, has been 
the market by the Benjamin Electric, Limited, 1a, 
wenue, E.C. This fitting, which is made of vitreous 
steel, finished white inside and green outside, is pro- 
-a skeleton neck which affords ample ventilation for 
ad thus allows the heat to escape. At the same time 
ain Goliath lampholder is easily accessible, and there 
space for radiation of heat from its terminals. These 
itain contacts of substantial design, and the lower 
2sa lamp grip. The reflectors are recommended for 
‘mination where it is desired to obtain direct lighting 
y distributed illumination. It is claimed that the 
$a maximum light with a given lamp for a low con- 
1 watts, whilst the shape ensures that the direct line 
protected from the sight of the bare filament. The 
-are 12 in. high and 93 in. in diameter. 
A Domestic Water Stertiiser. 

the most interesting novelties of the year is an 
lof the above description, for sterilising water by 
ch has just been introduced by Messrs. Ozonair, 
) 96, Victoria Street, S.W. Some years ago a 
earatus was made for the same purpose, but it proved 
ind disappeared from the market. It is obvious that 
aent intended to sterilise water must be capable of 
j all times effectively, because if it fails to do so at 
Suse and the confidence placed in it are a positive 

is claimed by the makers of the Ozonair steriliser 
’pparatus is absolutely reliable and that it has only 
juced after prolonged trials. The steriliser consists 
metal box containing the necessary transformer, 
te., with a double bracket below supporting a 
ay for holding the receptacle for the sterilised water. 
feature of the apparatus is a patent switch which is 

the pressure of the water over a range varying 
and 50 lb. per square inch. This ensures that the 
| water tap is turned on the electrical circuit is closed, 

impossible to obtain unsterilised water. 

ratus is extremely simple in design, fixing, and 
tis merely secured to the wall over a sink by means 
is; the water supply is connected to the tap on the 
and two wires are brought to the terminals from the 
ply. A hole in the swivelling tray, ending in a 
affords an outlet for the water which may overflow 
peptacle, and if the apparatus cannot be placed over 

only necessary to connect a waste pipe to this vent. 
‘mentioned, the turning on of the water tap actuates 
‘Switch, which causes current to flow through the 
transformer connected to the ozoniser. The flow 
| Sucks air through the air-inlet and the ozoniser, and 
| air thus produced mixes with the water and passes 
2, which reaches to the bottom of the jug or other 
The latter is placed in position by the hand until 
)Wivelled round, on which it rests. “When the jug is 
is moved away and the jug can then be withdrawn. 
the water tap is turned off the current is also cut 


liser only takes about 45 watts, weighs about 40 Ib., 
Mall dimensions. Its capacity is about 25 litres of 
jater per hour. The treated water is entirely free 
pathogenic germs, and is_ bright, tasteless, and 
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ELECTRIC LIGHT FITTINGS 
FOR THEATRES HOTELS AND 
OTHER PLACES OF PUBLIC 
RESORT. DESIGNED WITH 
DUE REGARD TO THE 
REQUIREMENTS OF POSITION 
AND EFFECT, AND WITH 
SPECIAL CONSIDERATION 
TO REASONABLE COST By 
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DUWALSALNALSA NALA 


SIMPLEX CONDUITS 


GARRISON LANE - BIRMINGHAM. 


SHOWROOMS. 
5-7 CHARING CROSS ROAD: LONDON 
& MANCHESTER. GLASGOW. 
LIVErPOOL, NEWPORT. 
BRISTOL. JW BOKE 
CARDIFF. SWANSEA. 
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the reach of everyone. 
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PUBLISHERS ANNOUNCEMENT. 


‘THE question of the cost of Advertising is governed entirely by the circulation of a publication, | 
The prices for small Advertisements enumerated below are framed upon the lowest possible 
basis in order to allow the use of the columns of the Journal for “* Wants,”’ &c., at a figure well within | 


Advertisers are purchasing the circulation of a paper in buying space for their announcements, and | 
we are able to announce that “ The Weekly Nett Sale of The Architects’ and Builders’ Journal is larger 
than that of any other Architectural Journal.” 


Appointments Wanted. 
4 lines (about 28 words) 1s. 6d.;3 insertions, 3s. 


ARCHITECT’S Assistant (24) Student R.I.B.A., 
desires engagement; 8 years’ yaried London 
experience; good draughtsman and colourist, 
also perspectives, etc.; excellent references.— 
Box 563. 


ARCHiITECT’S Assistant (54) offers services at 
home or office, evenings: specialist in domestic 
and school work; terms, 2s. per hour,—W., 15, 
Brockenhurst Gardens, Mill Hill, N.W. 550 


BUILDER and Contractor’s Manager or Con- 
fidential; draughtsman, quantities, estimates 
and designs, buyer; 20 years’ varied experi- 
ence; sober, industrious, willing.—Box 558. 


BUILDER’S Manager and Kstimator.—Adver- 
tiser with 25 years’ experience in the building 
trade seeks re-engagement; thoroughly 
capable, energetic, and used to supervising 
contract jobbing or decorating work; tho- 
roughly accustomed to taking off quantities 
measuring up, estimating, preparing plans 
and accounts and interviewing clients and 
architects; at liberty when required; good 
references.—Box 9169. 


BUSINESS man (age 48), thirty years’ experi- 
ence in the building trade, in all branches, can 
take position as supervisor; ten years’ experi- 
ence in France; road and sewers construction. 
Speciality in all paving; speak three 
languages.—Box 554. 


EXPERIENCED General Foreman (carpenter 
by trade) wants job; capable and reliable; 
first-class references; used to War Office con- 
tracts.—A,. B., 19, Evelyn Road, Walthamstow. 


CLERK of Works desires appointment; exten- 
sive experience in all branches of the building 
trade; thoroughly practical and reliable; seven 
years’ experience in school work; first-class 
references and testimonials.—W. Robbins, 83, 
Oxford Road, High Wycombe. 560 


EXPERT designer prepares designs for 
plaster, metal, and woodwork; also designs for 
interior decoration; sketches, show drawings, 
and working details; terms moderate.—Apply 
Box 551. 


CENERAL Foreman (first-class, all branches) 
seeks re-engagement; town or country; 
thoroughly practical, competent, capable, 
experienced.—A. B., 4, Havelock Road, West 
Kensington Park, London, W. 562 


JUNIOR Assistant desires berth in architect’s 
or builder’s office; good draughtsman, careful 
and reliable; certificates for building construc- 
tion; excellent references.—Box 553, 
PROFESSIONAL man, not of a recruitable 
age, offers his services as substitute for the 
duration of the war to any other professional 
man wishing to join H.M. Forces.—A. Mason, 
c/o Cable, Stationer, Canon Street, Aberdare. 
557 
QUANTITIES, Specifications, Estimates pre- 
pared for any class of work at low charges; 
work measured and valued; disputed accounts 
adjusted; any distance.—Surveyor, 60, Park- 
hurst Road, N. 561 
SHOP Foreman of Joiners seeks re-engage- 
ment; accurate, energetic, and reliable: smart 
manager of men and machines; good time- 
keeper; excellent testimonials.—Apply R. J. B., 
6, Eland Road, Langwith Junction, near Mans- 
field. 
TIMEKEEPER and Material Clerk, used to 
large jobs, seeks re-engagement: town or 
country; experienced and thoroughly reliable: 
good testimonials.—H. §S., 12, E. Block, Pea- 
body Estate, Herne Hill, S.B. 


WORKING Foreman of Painters seeks em- 
ployment; good decorator. colourist, and man- 
ager of men; town or suburbs; grainer: long 
and practical experience; terms moderate.— 
Foremain, 28, St. Mark’s Road, Camberwell. 


Office to Let. 


THREE rooms in main thoroughfare, close to 
Ludgate Circus—Rent £95 inclusive. Excellent 


situation for showrooms of manufacturing 
firm.—Box 9202 


Appointments Vacant. 
6d. per line. 


ARCHITECT with experience of marketing 
building specialities, and a practical know- 
ledge of concrete; age between 30 and 40.—State 
age, experience and lowest salary expected, 
Jordan Brothers and Company, Derby. 


ARCHITECTS’ WAR COMMITTEE. ~ 

The Professional Employment Committee 
have under consideration certain schemes of 
work with a view to affording small temporary 
employment to architects who are without 
work in consequence of the war. Applications 
can only be considered from British architects 
dependent on their profession for a living, 
whose present difficulties are directly due to 
the war, and who are not eligible for military 
service. Applications should, in the first 
instance, be made to the Hon. Secretary of the 
Professional Employment Committee of the 
eb ate War Committee, 28, Bedford eles: 


JUNIOR wanted in Architect’s and Surveyor’s 
office.—Reply, stating age, experience, and 
salary required to Skues, 45, Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields, W.C. 556 


SHOPFITTER’S Setter-out.—Thoroughly experi- 
enced man required for setting-out of shop- 
fronts and interior fittings; good wages paid 
and permanent post for a reliable man.—Apply 
Stanley Jones and Co., Ltd., 8, Gray’s Inn 
Road, W.C. 


Miscellaneous. 
6d. per line. 


TYPEWRITINC; architects’ and _ builders’ 
specifications and reports a speciality: testi- 
monials copied; send for price list; prompt, 
cheap, and _ accurate.—Address, ‘‘ Typiat,’’ 
Typewriting Office, 65, Marsham Street, West- 
minster. 549 


ARCHITECTS and Surveyors.—Partnerships.— 
Successions—or Amalgamations. For  intro- 
ductions to gentlemen with experience and 
capital available to purchase, or for particu- 
lars of partnerships and practices for. sale, 
town or country, apply to Goodchilds, 29, 
Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, or 
529, High Holborn, W.C. The Recognised Part- 
nership Agents for the Profession. Mortgages 
negotiated. 


SECOND-HAND Optical Mart 
For the Purchase and Sale of 
LEVELS, THEODOLITES, DRAWING INSTRS. 


—Clarkson’s, 338, High Holborn, London, W.C. 
(Opposite Gray’s Inn Road). 


BOOKS.—Books on Building Trades, Engineer- 
ing, Educational, Literary, Technical, and all 
other subjects; second-hand at half prices; 
new at 25 per cent. discount; catalogue free: 
state wants; books sent on approval; books 
bought; best prices given.—W. and G. Foyle, 
121-123, Charing Cross Road, London, W.C. 


TO ARCHITECTS COMPETING. 
SCHEMES & ESTIMATES FOR ENCINEERING 
WORK 


(Lighting, Heating, Ventilation, and Sanita- 
tion), and Architectural Metal Work, supplied 
free of charge of STRODE & Co., Ltd., 48, 
Osnaburgh Street, London, N.W. 


GLASS for merchants, picture-framers, 
builders, etc., 10 per cent. less than current 
market prices; can be inspected at our works. 
—C. Jennings and Co., Timber Merchants, 
General Woodworkers, 981, Pennywell Road, 
Bristol. 

QUANTITIES written and printed equal to 
litho; 12 copies of a page 1s. 6d., and so on.— 
The Electric Writing Co., 7, Chapel Walk, Man- 
chester. Tel. City 8004. 543 


PIRANESI VOLUME WANTED. — Original 
copy wanted of volume of etchings of vases, 
etc.. by Giovanni Battista Piranesi, published 
in 1778 under the title of ‘“‘Vasi Candelabri 
Cippi Sarcofagi Tripodi Lucerne ed ornamenti 
Antichi.”—Box 547 


| 
| 
f 
Contracts Open. | 
9d. per line. | 
TO BUILDERS, j 
The Commissioners of His Majest) 
and Public Buildings are prepared | 
TENDERS for the REBUILDING of } 
NEEDLE STREET BRANCH Post 
London, E.C. } 
Drawings, specification, and a eo! 
conditions and form of Contract ma 
on application to Mr. E. CROPPER, } 
of Works, 22, Carlisle Place, Westmin 
Bills of quantities and forms of Te, 
be obtained at the undermentioned q 
payment of one guinea. The sum} 
will be returned to those persons wh 
Tenders in conformity with the ( 
specified below. 
The Commissioners do not bind the 
accept the lowest or any Tender. 
Tenders must be delivered before 
a.m. on THURSDAY, June 17, 1915, 
to the SECRETARY, H.M. Office of W 
Storey’s Gate, London, S.W., and 
“Tender for Threadneedle Street } 
building.” 
H.M. Office of Works, ete. 
May 21, 1915. 


PARISH OF LAMBETH, 


BOARD OF GUARDIANS 


The Guardians of the Poor of the 
Lambeth hereby invite THNDERS| 
HXECUTION of WORK in connection’ 
PAINTING and CLEANING of their} 
ARY and OFFICES at BROOK SR! 
nington, S.E. | 

Printed form of tender, with ( 
annexed, together with specificatio)| 
alone will be received), may be obtain! 
Office on any day (except Saturday) 
the hours of Ten and Five, upon pai 
£2 in respect thereof, which will be? 
to each person sending in a bona-fic! 

The tenders, which must be sealed 2 
scribed ‘‘ Tender for Painting at the ]} 
etc.,” must be sent to the unders) 
placed in the box provided for their 
in the office of the Clerk to the Guaii 
the tenderers or their representativi 
they so desire, on or before TUES 
8th proximo, and will be opened in {} 
Room at 11 a.m. on the following 4 
all persons tendering, or their a 
agents, should be in attendance. 

The Guardians do not pledge then! 
accept the lowest or any tender. 

By order, 

JAMES L. GOLDSPI 

Clerk to the Gi! 

Guardians’ Board Room and Office; 
Brook Street, Kennington Road, |! 
May 19, 1915. Et 
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Sales by Tender. 
9d. per line. 


By Order of the Great LHastern | 
Company.—Messrs. 

FULLER, HORSEY, SONS, & 
will OFFER for SALE by AUCTION! 
on the PREMISES, at Canning 4 
formerly the property of the That} 
works Company, on TUESDAY, JUN# 
at ELEVEN o’clock precisely, the | 
MATERIALS OF THE BUILDIN} 
including 100 tons cast-iron colw! 
stanchions, 700 tons steel girders (val! 
tons light rails, cast and wrought-ir 
also 2,000 squares corrugated sheetin) 
EIGHT SHIPBUILDING DERRI 
20 in. by 20 in. by 85 ft. high, each I 
eke ibe, 80 fir standards, 16-in. bu) 

ong, about 

40,000 FT. CUBE PITCH-PINI) 
and other timber comprised Mm |! 
gantries, and sheds, 600 squares of. 8) 
rods of brickwork, underground elect} 
and other effects. 
May be viewed by orders to be ob! 
the AUCTIONEERS. and catalogues) 
Mr. S. A. PARNWELL, Land Agent) 
Liverpool Street Station, E.C.; or 0; 
Te cae HORSEY, & CO., 11, Billitet! 
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T is gratifying to learn that exhibitors and buyers at 
the British Industries Fair which was held in the 
Royal Agricultural Hall, Islington, m May, have 

asked the Board of Trade (Commercial Intelligence 
Branch) to hold a similar fair next year, and that the 
Board will comply with the request. From this 
incident it is plain that at least a considerable section 
of the trading community, and at least one Govern- 
ment Department, have a tolerably clear notion 
of the strenuousness of the commercial war 
that is before us. It is not equally evident 
that the industrial and trading communities of 
this country have a full realisation that this 1s 
to be a life-and-death struggle. into which we must 
throw all our energies and in which we must draw to 
the utmost on all our resources, and in which, above 
all, we must mobilise and handle our forces with 
scientific skill and to full economic effect. 


os oe 
* x * * 


Paltry political dissensions, selfish strikes, and the 
lack of anything lke a strong concerted movement for 
the consolidation of the :mpire’s commercial and 
industrial interests, are indications, positive and nega- 
tive, that as yet we are not, as a nation, sufficiently 
awake to the gravity of the situation. We hear, per- 
haps, too much about the skill and thoroughness with 
which Germany has organised and perfected her 
stuvendous military machinery, and certainly too little 
about the commercial and industrial foundations upon 
which it has been erected. It is not kept before the 
public mind with due insistency that but for her success 
against us in commercial competition, she might not 
have conceived, or, at any rate, could not have carried 
into the field, her ambition of conquering the world by 
force of arms, and thereafter of assuming complete 
control of the world’s commerce. 


x 3% *x % 


It cannot be too constantly borne in mind that the 
final victory of the Allied forces, na matter how com- 
plete, will be but the beginning of strife ; for nothing 
can be more certain than that the more Germany loses 
in war, the more desperate will be her eftorts to recover 
itin commerce. Already her agents, secret or avowed, 
are everywhere extraordinarily active. prosecuting this 
bloodless war with the same degree of ruthless unscru- 
pulousness and cunning with which German naval and 
military operations have been misconducted. It is very 
certain that so mean, wily, and desperate an antagonist 
will adopt every conceivable means, fair or foul, of first 
robbing us of the fruits of victory, and of afterwards 
undermining the commercial prosperity that is essential 
to power. Like our soldiers and sailors, our traders 
must be prepared to encounter (the commercial equiva- 


lents of) the piratical torpedo and the poison gas. As 
we have alreadv recorded, German trading organisa- 
tions have deliberately (and in some instances quite 


successfully) plotted for the undermining and destruc- 


tion of several of our industries, which, in the a 
of State aid or private co-operation, were wna 
sustain the onslaught. It would be supertly 
point the moral ; but these ruined industries migh 
been saved. 


* = = = 


These general remarks have a particular appli 
When this enormously destructive war 1s over,‘ 
haps long before that consummation 1s reached, 
dealers in the machinery and materials of const 
will have to face German competition in its 
ins:dious forms. In places in which German t 
will not dare to show their faces in the openm 
German interests will nevertheless be vige 
pushed ; for the German, being a past-master 1 
terfuge and dissimulation, will have but little di 
in adapting to the circumstances his old trick oft 
from a neutral country in an assumed 
Obviously, after the cynical disregard of a 
treaty, the wanton and deliberate destruction 
buildings, the inhuman atrocities revealed in the 
report, the heartless murder of women and © 
by air raids, the wholesale massacre of no 
batants by the sinking of the “Lusitania, a 
brave exploits with poison-gas and corrosive fl 
the front, a German name will not, outside Ge 
possess the face-value of a sure passport to pop 
either in society or in business. But the Germ 
not allow a little thing like that to interfere with 
He will cheerfully assume any name, nationa 
local habitation his customers may happen f 
moment to vrefer. 

= = = = 


It is just this habit of ready accommodation 
the most marked characteristic of the German 
If, for instance, a British machine of improved ¢¢ 
tion is making its way on the Continent, the ( 
manufacturer will get hold of it, dissect it, and 
similar machine of inferior materials at half th 
He is very accommodating in other ways. He: 
his goods on extremely easy terms, and he w 
enormous pains to meet with the utmost mit 
most exacting requirements of the customer. 
more anxious to give his clients what they Wal 
what he knows they ought to want. Exee 
prompt delivery is another point in his gre 
eminently profitable policy of accommodatio 
this matter we shall have more to say hereafter; 
the meantime we will only add that in order t0: 
in the fierce competition for the world’s marke 
will be an immediate sequel to the war, He 
trader must study to acauire much greater faa ’ 
he has hitherta displayed in the gentle art of acc 
dation—general and particular. There 1s dou ) 
certain moral grandeur in the British traders 
attitude of sturdy indifference to the fads ¢ 
sumers ; but it must now go by the board. 


| Selden’s cottage at Salvington having fallen 
‘repair, fears for its safety have been expressed 
ewspapers, and the matter nas been brought to 
ice of the Society for the Protection of Ancient 
gs, with the effect that the interesting little 
z will no doubt be preserved. As Selden was 
it in 1584, and it was even then respectably old, 
sic that architects have delighted to sketch and 
‘ather for its antiquity and quaintness than for 
# beauty that can be attributed to it. Those 
ve not seen it may like to know that it is within 
ulking distance of Worthing, the way leading 
. the ancient village of West Tarring, where 
ill remain a few survivals of half-timbered work 
tructed in the reign of King Stephen. West 
‘Church, itself a monument of considerable 
y, contains a brass to Selden (who, in accord- 
ith the custom of those early days, was 
ed there on the day following his birth, if we 
rer rightly), which was erected some few years 
the Benchers of the Inner Temple, of which 
yecame a member in 1604. 


= = = = 


ugh Selden achieved eminence as jurist, legal 
ry, and Oriental scholar, it is mainly in his 
Talk” that he has survived for us—largely 
2recommendation of another of the few heroes 
e Talk, Coleridge, who said of it that it con- 
yore weighty bullion sense ” than he “had ever 
tthe same number of pages of any uninspired 

Also its wit, wisdom, and humour are a little 
oloured with after-dinner anecdotes that 
sh editors of modern reprints do not invariably 
2e; but Selden had enjoyed the full-blooded 
ition of Ben Jonson, who also must needs be 
verely bowdlerised in the more recent editions. 
“Titles of Honour” still holds much of its 
y; and the catalogue of the Arundel Marbles 
» drew up with the assistance of Patrick Young 
hard James entitles him toi the respect of all 
ake delight in sculptured stone. Perhaps the 
collection is better known under the title of 
\xford Marbles.” They were brought from 
reece, and Asia Minor by the Sir William 
whom Pepys has so much paltry gossip, and 
ore serious diarist John Evelyn, at the charges 
nas, Earl of Arundel, and were presented by 
leman’s grandson, the Hon. Henry Howard, 
ds Duke of Norfolk, to the University of 
n 1667. 


* * 2 € 


means in their entirety, however; for they 
tst lodyed in Arundel House, the site of which 
ccupied by Arundel, Norfolk, Surrey, and 
Streets, in the Strand, where, in the troubled 
Charles the First and the Protectorate, some 
itbles were broken, and others either stolen or 
yuilding material. Moreover, on the death of 
he collection was dispersed ; but the inscribed 
and some of the statues were ultimately pre- 
» Oxford University. The most interesting 
the collection is a large oblong slab of Parian 
nown as the “ Marmor Chronicon,” because of 
iption upon it of the chief events in Greece 
period of 1318 years. Selden was the first to 
| decipher some of the inscriptions on these 
ind his catalogue contains thirty-nine of them. 
n Whitefriars in 1654, and was buried in the 
thurch. 


* * * + 


ute possible that the National Civic Survey 
ventually numbered among the many great 
its that have developed fortuitously. But 
fect of the great war in suddenly depriving 
S of their normal opportunities of emolu- 
€ practical application of the idea might 
n indefinitely deferred. Professor Patrick 
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Geddes, in a series of papers read before the Sociolo- 
gical Society in 1904, toreshadowed, if he did not 
create, something in the nature of a new science 
of civics; but, more than a decade having been 
allowed to elapse without any really national 
attempt to put in practice some of the principles 
he laid down, it had begun to appear only too 
probable that his schemes would remain visionary. 
Then the happy thought came of translating them 
into action for the benefit of those architects whom 
the war had impoverished, and there seems to be 
no reason why the work thus inaugurated should 
not go on developing long after the exigency which 
Started it has been forgotten. The Ordnance and 
geological surveys seem sempiternal, and are of 
unquestionable utility. A civic survey, comprehend- 
ing a more vast array of data than either of these, 
should be no less permanent and should be of at 
least equal utility. 
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Rather oddly, a correspondent, whose brief letter 
appears in a later page, has thought it worth while to 
thank us for saying a good word for Ruskin. This is 
really pathetic. We are quite well aware that there is 
a certain type of mind that thinks admiration for 
Ruskin “bad form,” holds him as a Philistine, and 
sneers at him as “Early Victorian.” Nor is this con- 
vention of disparagement wholly a revulsion from the 
enthusiasm of worship that made Ruskin in his day 
the Grand Panjandrum of Art. Architects were from 
the first his most caustic critics, partly by way of return- 
ing scorn for scorn, and partly because they were ina 
position to detect as mischievous fallacies some of the 
dogmas which the uninstructed laity eagerly received 
as inspired revelations of irrefragable truths. 
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Ruskin’s worst heresies can have done no harm that 
was not far outweighed by the good he did in making 
art interesting enough ta be read about by thousands of 
Innocent souls for whom he said the first and _ last 
word in that category. And it may be cheerfully 
admitted that, even for the well-grounded architect, 
Ruskin is often luminous in flashes—some of them 
false fires, but others the emanations of PENS. To- 
fessor Lethaby’s praise of him, not long ago, we took 
as a welcome sign that Ruskin is being at length seen 
by architects in his true perspective. He is no longer 
ta be cursed, for he is no longer blindly worshipped. 
By the way, it is too generally forgotten that the com- 
mon assumption that he was an inalienable Goth was 
expressly repudiated in his “ Two Paths,” where he 
says: “ Perhaps one of the dullest and least justifiable 
mistakes which have yet been made about my writing 
is the supposition that I have attacked or despised 
Greek work. Of Greek work itself I have never 
spoken but with a reverence quite infinite; I name 
Phidias always in exactly the same tone with which I 
speak of Michael Angelo, Titian, and Dante.” Ruskin 
had his lucid intervals. 


THE RECONSTRUCTION OF BELGIUM. 
N our next issue we shall publish the first of a series 
of important articles on the reconstruction of 
Belgium. Written in collaboration by two Belgian 
men of affairs—the one a great contractor for public 
works, and the other the legal adviser of one of the 
chief associations of contractors in Belgium—these 
articles give a frank, clear, and complete exposition of 
the conditions that must be met in the great work of 
reconstruction. The guidance they afford as to finan- 
cial arrangements, conditions of contract, peculiarities 
of practice, character of the materials and machinery 
that will be reauired, and nature of the competition 
that will be encountered, will prove of the utmost value 


to manufacturers and traders, as well as to professional 
men. 
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ANT of space last week necessitated the cur- 
tailing of my comment on the newly-formed 
Design and Industries Association before I 
had finished ; so I take it up again. I would not 
wish to appear at variance with the feelings that 
have found expression in this Association. _ Its 
members are embarked on a good work. They see 
capable craftsmen listless for want of appreciation. 
They see the large dealer strutting with complete 
satisfaction in a showroom that is filled from end 
to end with rubbishy modern furniture or with mere 
reproductions of old models. _ They see the great 
British Public with its nose glued to the window- 
pane, intent on what it 2zkes—and why should it not 
have its likes?—or anxious to buy just what others 
think it ought to buy. They see the machine at 
work everywhere, turning out badly what might be 
turned out passably or even admirably. ‘‘ Although 
a machine-made thing can never be a work of art in 
the proper sense, there is no reason why it should 
not be good in a secondary order—shapely, smooth, 
strong, well fitting, useful ; in fact, like a machine 
itself. .Machine-work should show quite frankly 
that it is the child of the machine: it is the pretence 
and subterfuge of most machine-made things which 
make them disgusting.’’ From all of which it will 
be noted that the Association is not a cranky coterie. 
It has talented men behind it, and those of my 
readers who are in sympathy with its aims, and 
desire to support them, cannot do better than write 
to the hon. secretary at 6, Queen-square, W.C., on 
the subject of membership. | Members can sub- 
scribe what they like, but the minimum amount is 
half a guinea annually. 


* 


One of the most commendable things about the 
Association is, I think, that it is intert on bringing the 
designer and the manufacturer into close relation with 
one another. It is a cardinal fault of our system of 
secondary education that the college and the school 
are so frequently out of touch with the commercial 
workshop. A man is intent on pattern designing in 
the studio, but knows nothing of the actual everyday 
working of the printing or fabricating machine. 
Another draws posters and is ignorant of the control- 
ling factors in lithography done at contract prices. Or 
a student of structural engineering strives madly with 
intricate methods of calculation which are never 
dreamed of in practice. So that any attempt deserves 
support which aims at bringing together the designer 
and the producer. But when, in addition, you try to 
educate the public to a better level of appreciation, the 
task becomes complex to the point almost of hopeless- 
ness. Itis better, in my opinion, to put the matter on a 
footing akin to ladies’ fashions. The manufacturer 
may say that he can only sell what the public wants, 
“and, indeed, it must be a maddening problem,” but 
English ladies have to do as Worth decrees and Paquin 
persuades, and something of the kind, for example, 1s 
possible to the big furniture dealers. Let their own 
taste be improved, and through them the taste of the 
Public can be improved. The Public will be told that 
this is the thing to have, and it will have it willingly, 
“and so home with much content.” But the apostles 
of hand-work, and those who swear by “the mark of 
the hammer by which it was wrought.” will have to give 
up a good deal of their creed. The machine domi- 
nates the position. Itis not going to be bustled out by 
any amount of socialistic talk. We have got to accept 
it, and the best thing to do is to apply the machine to 
better types of design. It is just in this task that the 
designer and the manufacturer can collaborate with 
such happy results. A satisfactory model can be 
worked out between them, the machine can be put to 
repeat it, and in this way the Public will be able to get 


a good thing at a moderate price. This, in fa) 
already being done, and the commercial success ¢ 
method leads one ta hope that it will be gen! 
adopted. 


* * 3 a 
I take off my hat to Wren. I lke the urban: 
the man no less than the simple clear qualsty ¢ 
genius. I like, too, the penetrating practicality| 
hes behind all his actions. As there was a sci¢ 
mind so lofty in character that it equalled Newto 
there was a spirit of rare invention permeating th! 
out his architectural conceptions, so, too, there ‘ 
matter-of-factness that could convince a mason) 
bricklayer, and a keen wit that could sum upac 
committee in a way that must have made some fp) 
very uncomfortable. And certainly on the subj 
materials there was ne man of his day who knew 
he was talking about better than Wren. Ther; 
letter wherein he gives us, in a few passages, thi: 
of his experience in the practical business of bui} 
and at a time when we hear of high prices, deficiey) 
supplies, and a falling off in workmanship, it is su} 
tive to note the comment on the state of thir: 
London more than two centuries ago. The letter | 
gives us this information was written to a fine! 
1708 on the subject of the further rebuildn 
churches in the metropolis. In it Wren says: 

true the mighty Demand for the hasty Works of) 
sands of Houses at once, after the Fire of Londe 
the Frauds of those who built by the great, he 
debased the Value of Materials, that good bn! 
not to be now had, without greater Pnees 
formerly, and, indeed, if rightly made, will d 
them ; but Brick-makers spoil the Earth in then 
and hasty burning, till the bricks will hardly 
Weight; though the Earth about London, 1 
managed, will yield as good Brick as were the k1 
Bricks (which I have often found in the old Rt 
the City), and will endure, in our Air, beyon( 
stone our Island affords ; which, unless the Quan! 
near the Sea, are too dear for general Use; the | 
Portland, or Roch-abbey Stone ; but these are no} 
The next Material is the | 


Ireland, afford good, ol EF 
will prove too costly for our Purpose, unless for! 
pieces. In Windows and Doors Portland-ston} 
be used, with good Bricks, and Stone Quoyns. | 
Roofs, good Oak is certainly the best, because: 
bear scme Negligence. The Churchwardens! 
may be defective in speedy mending Drips) 
usually whitewash the Church, and set up their I 

: he Roof over their Hea} 


excellent Timber may be had for cutting and 1@ 
Our Tiles are illmade, and our slate not good ; .? 
certainly the best and lightest Covering. ane ©, 
our own Growth and Manufacture and lasting,| 
perly laid, for many ‘hundred Years. 1s without qv 
the most preferable; though I will not deny | 
excellent Tile may be made ta be very dura 

artisans are not yet instructed in it, and it 18 7) 
done to inform them.” Usil 
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FRENCH MONUMENTS. XX.—MICHELET MONUMENT IN THE CEMETERY OF PERE LACHAISE, PARIS. 
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TABLETS AND INSCRIPTIONS. 


II],—INSCRIPTION 


ON 


PULPIT STAIRGASE 


BY BERNARDINO DI GIACOMO. 


IN SIENA 


CATHEDRAL, 


DATED 


1543. 
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STUDENTS’ DRAWINGS. XLV.—DESIGN FOR MONUMENT TO LORD ROBERTS. 


BY VINCENT HYLL, 
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bicer LATTES. 


Michelet Monument in Pere Lachaise. 

IIS is one of the finest of modern French monu- 

ments, and it serves to illustrate how, in the hands 
of a master, the familiar elements of classical 
‘tecture can be transfused with new spirit. 
|. Michelet (1798-1874), who was a voluminous 
tr on French history, is shown recumbent on a 
»phagus base, over which passes serenely a magni- 
‘t figure of Fame bearing in her left hand a scroll, 
‘indicating with her right hand the inscription, 
listoire est une resurrection.” The whole 1s set 
4st an architectural background, and flanked by 
‘ans bearing a rich entablature. The only note of 
ird is struck by the shrubs and small plants around 
»ase. These are mere gardener’s trimmings, and 
detract from the sublimity of the monument. 


'uscription from Tomb in Siena Cathedral. 

‘us inscription, dated 1543, 1s within a niche on the 
‘le staircase to the pulvit in Siena Cathedral. It 
‘executed by Bernardino di Giacomo, after the 
:nof Bartolommeo Nerom, called I] Riccio. 


Group of Balusters. 

ie design of balusters is fascinating, but modern 
jples often lack the qualities of elegance and 
iment which are displayed in old work. Hence 
szroup of English balusters, dating from the late 
nteenth and early eighteenth centuries, should 
} of great interest and practical service. They are 
,y of pine, though some are of oak, lime, and ash. 
/originals can be seen in the Victoria and Albert 
1um, South Kensington. 


Triumbhal Arch by Marot. 

\> have given several designs for triumphal arches 
arot, and the example now shown exhibits again 
‘merits and deficiencies of this architect. The 
laetting of the equestrian figure is a novel expedi- 
‘and though somewhat theatrical might justify 
“em certain sites. The giant half-pilasters above 
‘ide openings are the most faulty element in the 
n. 


iGovernment Building, Cathays Park, Cardiff. 
lis building is for the Welsh Insurance Commis- 
ind Labour Exchange Divisional Office. We pub- 
1a plate of the facades in our issue of Novem- 
11, 1914, and the detail of the main entrance now 
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/SOVERNMENT BUILDING, CATHAYS PARK, CARDIFF. 
J. ALLISON, A.R.J.B.A., PRINCIPAL ARCHITECT, 


| H.M, OFFIGE OF WORKS. 
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illustrated bears out the scholarly character of the 
design, which was indicated on the elevational draw- 
ings. Cathays Park already possesses several very 
noteworthy buildings, including the City Hall and Law 
Courts by Messrs. Lanchester and Rickards, the 
Registry by Messrs. Wills and Anderson, and the 
Glamorgan County Hall by Messrs. Harris and 
Moodie, while in course of erection are the National 
Museum of Wales by Messrs. Smith and Brewer, and 
the new Technical Institute by Messrs. Ivor Jones and 
Percy Thomas. To this civic group the building for 
the Welsh Insurance Commissioners will be a worthy 
addition. The front portion is bemg first proceeded 
with. It is shown solid on the block-plan below. 


Design for a Monument to Lord Roberts. 
This bold design by Mr. Vincent Hyll, of the Liver- 
pool School of Architecture, 1s one of those recently 
approved by the Board of Architectural Education 


Design for Grillage Foundations. 
This is dealt with in detail in the article on the next 
page. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


Historic Buildings in Belgium. 
To the Editors of THE ARCHITECTS’ AND BUILDERS” 
JOURNAL. 


SIRS,—At the present time, when public attention is. 
so much directed to the destruction of historic build- 
ings in Belgium, I wish to bring before your readers. 
the fact that a committee has been appointed by the 
Council of the Royal Institute of British Architects to 
form a collection of records of these. The Council 1s 
of opinion that this collection must include all buildings. 
of historic interest in Belgium, in view of the uncertain 
course of future events. 

I now appeal to all those who possess photographs, 
measured drawings, sketches, old prints, plans of 
towns, illustrated guide-books to individual towns, to: 
present these to the R.I.B.A., where they will be 
embodied in a branch of the library, with a special 
catalogue for reference. The collection when com- 
pleted will be accessible at the same hours and under 
the same conditions as the rest cf the library. It is 
hardly necessary to add that Belgian architects will be 
particularly welcome to the use of the collection. 

The Council is especially anxious to obtain gifts of 
photographs taken by visitors to the smaller towns of 
Belgium, such as, by way o* example, Nieuport and 
Furnes, where there are often churches and houses of 
great architectural interest which are not illustratea in 
standard books on the architecture of Belgium. 

The Council feels that such a collection brought 
together in one institution would be of permanent value 
to all interested in the art of Belgium. 

All gifts should be addressed to Mr. Martin Briggs. 
A.R.LB.A.. hon. secretary of the Belgian Architectural 
Records Sub-committee, at the Roval Institute of 
British Architects, 9, Conduit Street. W., by whom they 


will be acknowledged. fFpnest NEWTON. 
President R.I.B.A. 


Ruskin and “ Perversity.” 
To the Editors of THE ARCHITECTS’ AND BUILDERS’ 
JOURNAL. 

Si1rs,—I was glad to see, in your interesting note on 
St. Mark’s, Venice, your reference to “ The Stones of 
Venice” as “ the noblest of architectural monographs,” 
although I should nct have called it 2 monograph, and 
I rather resent your reference to “ Ruskinesque_per- 
versities.” John Ruskin had the defects of his won- 
derful temperament, but that he was neither perverse 
nor obdurate is, I think, abundantly evident from the 
innumerable instances in which he reversed or revised 
his earlier opinions. Tees. 
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EXAMPLES OF STRUCTURAL DESIGN. 


Design base and grillage foundations 
to four columns carrying the following 
loads at their base :— 

A. Riveted stanchion compounded of 
fOv ox 6" O RSJ. wand wr 21 cee Sip lates: 
‘Load go tons. 

B. Riveted stanchion compounded of 
wo (12"" =X 6 RS }'s and=144 ox mee 
plates. Load 250 tons. 

C. Solid steel circular column 12 
‘diameter. Load 210 tons. 


D. Riveted stanchion compounded of 
CWOrloa <7 io). Sound Six ome ke 
plates. Load 450 tons. 

In all cases. except ‘“B” a deep bed of 
hard gravel, capable of taking a safe load 
of 4 tons per foot super exists at a depth 
of 5 feet below the bases, overlaid by 
unreliable made ground. In the case of 
stanchion B, trial holes have shown the 
gravel to be less compact, and the safe 
load is reduced to 2 tons per foot super. 


The first point to be decided is whether 
it will be more economical to take the 
stanchions down to the firm foundation, 
designing the grillage to spread the load 
at 4 or 2 tons per foot super, or to place 
the grillages upon the top of blocks of 
concrete which would spread the load 
similarly, the grillage base merely de- 
livering the load on to the concrete block 
at 12 tons per foot super. The latter 
course would require a much smaller 
grillage, and would also avoid increasing 
the bottom length of stanchion, which 
would almost certainly necessitate an in- 
crease in the stanchion section. Whether 
these advantages would compensate for 
the cost of the concrete depends princi- 
pally upon the size of the block which is 
demanded by the permissible safe load 
on the subsoil. The size of square con- 
crete blocks would be :— 


" 


Saud / Ul Ul 
as Fi == 2078 Sas it. «Say i. 0 aXe WO 
xed 6 = 3°75 yards cube. 


B. = 12550 Spi ta Say abt wes 
Pied es AG (=~ 213 -vards cube 

re ae SSR eS ti SAVay Sux 87-900 
x 4' 6" = 8°75 yards cube. 

D. ee Io25 Squtiteeayeio 84 x 


4 
10’ 8” x 4’ 6" = 188 yards cube. 

The weight of 4’ 6" run of column in 
each case would be :— 


475 xX 95% Ib. 


aA. = 13701 cw 
112 
"5 X 2293 Ib 
ae a Bee 9°22 cwt 
I 
4.5 xX 384°6 Ib 
C. e2 Aes = L545 CW 
112 
ene gas 7eckD, 
a): aa cals ET: mmf ake yoisisy LOM 
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Taking the cost of concrete at 15s. per 
yard cube and riveted stanchions at I$s. 
per cwt., it will be seen that in the case 
of stanchion C it is cheaper to bring the 
concrete up to the grillage rather than to 
take the stanchion down. !n the case of 
stanchions A and D, the slight difference, 
apparently in favour of lengthening the 
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(Continued from page 226, No. 1062.) 


stanchions, would be more than counter- 
balanced by the increase in section which 
would be entailed by increasing the bot- 
tom lengths and by the extra weight of 
the heavier grillages demanded, roughly 
% per cent. of the load carried. Even in 
the case of stanchion B, comparative 
estimates of the weights of grillage and 
of the extra size of column demanded, 
show that it would be more expensive to 
take the grillage down to the gravel. But 
the saving of the extra load of the block 
on the ground, about 4 cwt. per foot 
super, was in this case the determining 
factor. 


Bending Moments on Grillage Beams. 


The bending moments on a tier of 
grillage beams are identical with those on 
any other base plate. Its task is to 
receive a load on a portion of its upper 
surface and to distribute it uniformly and 
safely over the whole of its lower surface. 

Let B (Fig. 2) be the material imposing 
a load upon the upper surface of a tier, L 


the material on the under side, C the 
projection or distance between the edge of 
B and the edge of tier, and W the load 
and its equal and opposite reactions. L 
and B also indicate lineal dimensions per 
unit width of grillage. 

If the material L be considered as 
flexible whilst B is inflexible, the maxi- 
mum bending moment will be at the edge 
of B, and for any unit width the load on 
the inverted cantilever C, multiplied by 
ey CW (e: OW 
—will amount to —- x — = If 
2 1E: 2 2 


v4 ~ 


the material B be completely flexible then 
the bending moment would be in the 
centre, and will consist of 


W =) (ee B) WL WB _ CW 
—x-)—(—x=) = ——-— or —— 
Pe a) 2 ed 8 8 4 

Any rigidity in B tends to reduce the 

CW (e, CW 

Re 

The force required to, bend unsupported 


bending moment from 


IV.—GRILLAGE FOUNDATIONS 


plates 4" thick and over is very consi 
able, and £" and #"” base plates stiff 
by riveted gussets and angles are | 
much more so. 

If the material L be regarded as | 
as in the case of concrete 4’ 0” to 
thick, it is difficult to conceive any b 
ing at all on the tier. But on the « 
hand, it is obvious that material ineap 
of exercising a moment of resistanc 
bending could not distribute the } 
Absolute stiffness in the grillage is) 
essential, for even if the material L) 
bend or compress and allow the canti] 
C to deflect, the load would stil 
properly distributed by the deflected 
tilever C, so long as the bending a 
upon it were not severe enough to ¢ 
it to fail. 

It should be observed that no <4 
is made in the Act for permissible |} 
applied in the middle of a concrete bj 
in which position the loaded area has. 
substantial assistance of a sound rit 
material all round it. Some experin| 
made by the writer showed  that| 
crushing stress per square inch or! 
central area of the top face of a con 
block was about double that which w 
cause failure when applied all over 
top face. The ratio would probably | 
somewhat with the ratio between 
loaded and unloaded areas, but it i 
doubtedly a substantial factor. 

In view of this superior bearing cap) 
of the central parts of a block of con 
and of the rigidity of well - desi 
stanchion bases with thick base-pli 
the bending moment on bottom tie 
gtillages bearing on thick block 
C2W 

ae 
allowance being made for the con) 
between the beams. In the 
tiers and when the thickness of 
crete below the beams is thin, s@ 
to 9", the bending moment shoul) 


If C be taken in feet! 


concrete may be taken at 


taken at ——. 


bending moment in inch-tons wi 
12CW 


= 3CW, which must equal 


moment of resistance = SMf. Ti 
“f” at 72 tons, the SecHom mo! 
: ; 3CW 3 
required will be S.M. = = 
7% 2" 


Economic Selection of Joist Sectior) 


There is a wide variation betwee) 
efficiency of joists of different sectiol 
the cost in weight of metal of provid) 
given moment of resistance varies | 
stantially, the larger and deeper 
being far more economical thar! 
smaller and lighter sections. For ins! 
a section modulus of 166 could be 
vided equally well by one 20 X 72 
15 x. 6, three 15 x 5, or founmmG 
joists, but the relative weight and c¢ 
each case would be, respectively, t) 
118 lb., 126 lb., and 168 lb., per foo 
of beam. When the span and loadi 
a beam is fixed the selection of the ! 


economical section to do the work! 
simple matter. But in grillage fo} 


i it is possible not only to vary the 
fon but also to vary the span and 
ng. ; ; 
je task of spreading the load can be 
jrmed either by a few large joists or 
sveral smaller ones. The use of the 
{ efficient large sections generally 
». to the reduction of unnecessary 
jit, but not invariably. In any given 
yt may happen that the nearest size of 
| joist is unnecessarily large, and it 
| be more economical to use a greater 


her of smaller and less efficient 
ns. Also, resistance to bending 
yent is not always the only task 


»nded of a given joist; resistance to 
» and web-crumpling must always be 
)dered, and the lower tier joists, being 
‘nedium through which the load is 
)sed on the concrete below them, must 
int a certain minimum underside 
ze. Two short cantilevers presenting 
«surface might require to possess 
wen them only half the moment of 
jance of one cantilever of double its 
(1; and tousein such a situation one 
(nt deep section instead ol two some- 
i less efficient would be obviously 
; economy. 


| Web Crumpling. 

‘important form of failure which 
sbe guarded against in grillage beams 
e crumpling of webs acting as 
ims. The concrete between the 
yundoubtedly takes part of the load 
action and thus relieves the webs, 
is not customary to make any allow- 
(for this. It is also desirable to 
‘the grillage beam as bearing on 
i2dges to the surface B, receiving the 
on of the overhang at these points 
ierefore liable to fail by the diagonal 
| ession which would accompany such 
iT. 

| safe permissible reactions on 
jard joists should be calculated and 
ited. When these reactions are 
id by the weight per foot run it will be 
hat the relative efficiency of joists 
st shear is approximately the same 
‘ sections, and does not increase in 
‘eper sections as does the moment 
(Stance per lb. of metal. 


Web Stiffeners. 

(ed C.I. stiffeners are sometimes 
put are not readily bolted up to form 
ht fit which is essential to efficient 
‘ing. The riveted angle stiffeners 
| are not only drawn tightly against 
tb by the cooling rivets, but they 
Par tightly against the flanges, and 
event any lateral racking of the 


Stanchion A. 


‘load being 90 tons, a square base 
we the) ¥ - : : 

Li, a 7’ 6" super. will distribute 
'd sufficiently, say 3’ 6" x 2 

le being made 6' 0” x 3' 9 
| 
| : 
Stanchion B. 

\1 250 tons. The bottom tiers of 
‘willages are usually made square, 
's Is often necessary to avoid undue 
fence with adjoining foundations. 

| alternative designs will however 
| pared :— 

| Three-tier grillage square, length 
dle tier two-thirds bottom tier. 

: Three-tier grillage square, length 
ydle tier one-half bottom tier. 

{ 

. 


a es 
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B3. Two-tier grillage square. 
B4. Two-tier grillage oblong. 


Three-Tier Square Grillage with Middle 
Tier 7' 6" wide. 
Stanchion Base. 

Unless stanchion bases are large enough 
to receive side gussets from the flanges, 
their size in the line of the stanchion webs 
is determined by the overall width of 
stanchion plus two gussets, plus two 
stout angles say 6” wide, plus the per- 
missible overhang each side for a &" 
or 3" baseplate, say 13”. The width 
in) thist case¥ will) bet r2” (14. 3" 
70 ele )2 se Le oe Saye 6". 
The other dimensions of the baseplate 
may be greater than this if it be desired 
to lighten the grillage, but most contrac- 
tors would prefer a small saving on the 
riveted base to even a large saving on 
grillage joists; and bases are usually made 
Square. Baseplate say 2' 6” x 2’ 6", 


Upper Tier. 

Under a 30” base, three 72” or four 6” 
joists can be spaced with a minimum of 
2'’ between the flanges for the insertion 
of concrete, C —.2:5'7 \S.M> required’ of 
: CW 250 
tler = = 25 x — Each 

25 BS 
of three joists must therefore have an S.M. 
of 833, say 15 X 6 — 59 lb. (SM = 83'8) 
—"177 lbs perstoot runwof tier. With 
follr joists... M. aa 62"6. say 14)°°x< 6)" — 
46 lb. = 184 lb. per foot run. Less than 
three joists being undesirable, say three 15" 
x 6" — 59 lb. Reaction on each of three 


— 250. 


re 


joists == 0974 x a = 28 tons. Permis- 


sible reaction = 29°4. The margin being 
small, stiffeners may be put in. 


Middle Tier. 


tL 2! 6" +e f 
— ( : SS AS ss Ig. 
“2b 250 
TotalssM = panes AND 
2°5 
4 joists SM = 11075, 18" x 7" — 76 Ib. 
== 127°7 — 300 Ib: per‘ft. run of tier: 


GrjOistShoM =.3S"4.. 16" 55e 0 == 62. 1p. 
='90°7' =" 310 Jb: per ft: rum of tier, 

6 joists SM = 73°7, 14" x 6" — 57 lb. = 
76° = 342 Ib. per ft. run of tier: 

7 joists SM = 631,14" xX 6" — 46 1b, — 
62°9°-— 322 lby per ft: run. of'tier. 

Say 5 joists 16” x 6” — 62 Ib. 


Reaction = 50 tons x === 16.6 
Hi'33 
Permissible do. = 35°1 


Bottom Tier. 
The Ae ic is (ey 
c=( eave ee 
? 


Total SM = 192 


Op jOlsts Via S27 hot 8 = 92% Ibi 
36°6 = 192 ID. per ft. run of tier. 
Fi jOrsta SM 27 AO vases. ZO) 1b. 


20 t-ai2 ton iD permit. run of tier. 

BiCiste.oW ms 20 O.n10 e458 —.30 1b; 
= 29:1 = 240 Ib. per ft. run of tier. 

Ge uistes oss 214, Ge 6) 028. 1b: 
== 22°39 == 252 1b. per ityrun. of tier. 

The concrete between the bottom tier 
joists must distribute the load over the 
ground. Theoretically, this can be done 
safely with quite wide spacings; but in 
view of the high relative stiffness of steel 
as compared with concrete, it is better to 
limit the distance between the joist 
flanges to, say, the depth of the concrete. 


1915. 269 
Say seven 10” x 5" — 30 lb. 
Total weight = 7°5 x 1791 3340 


11°33 X 3103500 
11°33 X 210-2360 


7190—=3°2 tons 


32. Three-Tier Grillage with Middle Tier 
5 8" wide. 

By similar calculations it will be found 
that altering the middle tier to 5’ 8" wide 
makes practically no difference to the 
weight, which comes out to 7145 lb. The 
weight of a three-tier grillage is therefore 
about 1°28 per cent. of the load carried, 
and it is necessary to ascertain whether 
a two-tier grillage would not be lighter. 


B3. Lwo-Tier Grillage Square. 


Top Tier. 


OR Ae ems 31 GF 
(Ga ( - : ) a yA 
Total SM = 441°6. 
3-joists SM = 147°3, 20” x 72 
e107 te 267 Ibs permiterin: 
4 joists, SM — 110", 18" x 7" Fe Ib. 
onto] ft ==. 900 1D per te. rule 
Say three joists 24” x 72” 


Bottom Tier. 
Cheeta capas lasts 
Total SM = 441°6. 

7 Joists SM, = 63°17, 14 x, 6 calls 
= 76°1 = 399 lbs. per ft. run of tier. 

S.jOlsts:oM. 0s Soni se ne aoe: 
= 57°. = 336 lbs. per ft. run of tier. 

OQ eOists, SM 40; Fao) ee GM eas 
==152-5+=3-306-1b. perft. run of ties 

Say 8 — 15” x 5” — 42 Ib. 
Lotal weight == 11°33) xX.) (267) 4253 96u = 
603 = 6800 lb. = 3°04 tons. 

This is lighter than the three - tier 
grillage, but the proportions should be 
scrutinised to see that there is no uneco- 
nomical disposition of metal. 

By. Two-Tier Grillage Oblong. 

Had the length of the top tier been 
greater, it would have been possible to 
use three of the efficient 18" x 7" joists 
to advantage. The load on each being 
250 


" _ 89 Ib. 


— 8o lb. 


= 83:3, the length of C which will 


a 


3 
demand an SM of 127°7, will be 


ie i dey daa a é 
Siar: 
The total length of top tier = (3°83 
xX 2) + 2°5 = 10°16, and the length of 
125°0 


the bottom ticr — —=_ 

10°16 
rz 6 ee lopatiersthreer1 80 377 — 
Fy DO os long: 


Bottom Tier. 
[26,0 3! 6! 
c= ( — — =: 2 Y= 5’ 0" 


Total SM = 500. 
OpICIstar aM a S5ea en ese 6 ne 
= 03'S ==3h4 Ibo periit: ram of tier: 
7 joists SME ae) TA! ee 6 — or 1b: 
= 76°! = 399 Ib. per ft. run of tier. 


Shi 2 Seay. oe 


SjOIstS 8S Mea 62's) Tale GT 4G Ib: 
= -62°9°—= 368.1b.-per it: run of tier 
G) joists SM Sea.85'e, re Ui eP sb 
— 57-1 = 376. lb. per ferrin of tier, 
The distance between the flanges of 
~ Al LK = (10’ 2) 2g 3 0") / mn 
s1x\6"_joists = : z aaty, te 
Dp) 
Depth of concrete 2' 3" 
Say six 15" xX 6" — 59 Ib. 12’ 6" long. 
Total weight 10°16 x 3 x 75=2320 
T2°5X354 =4420 


5740 = 3 tons 


nar : 
Se age - : ~— > = 
— . : - aul m “3h ‘ - es — 
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The ratio of weight to load = = = 


t'2 per cent. 

Reaction on upper tier joists = 83°3 Xx 
33. 
10°16 

Permissible reaction = 384. The 
margin is sufficient, but stiffeners would 
be advisable. 


= 31 tons. 


: octet EGsX 
Reaction on lower tier joists = ieee 
P25 
al On 
Permissible reaction = 29°4. 


Stanchion C. 


The task of the grillage in this case is 
to distribute the load on to the top of the 
concrete block, which can receive 12 tons 
per foot super. It is generally assumed 
that the whole load is transmitted by the 
underside of the joist flanges, which 
therefore receive a reaction of 1 ton per 
inch in width for every foot in length. 

If the bottom tier were considered as 
distributing the load on to the concrete 
surface below over its whole area, instead 
of merely through the strip of joist flange, 
both the projection and the sectional 
modulus of the lower flange joists could 
be reduced. Although the concrete bridge 
from joist to joist undoubtedly takes some 
of the upward reaction, the greater stiff- 
ness of the steel strips would cause the 
concrete immediately under them to be 
stressed more severely than that under 
the concrete bridge, and local injury might 
be caused. This can be more clearly visual- 
ised by imagining the concrete bridge 
replaced by a flush filling of indiarubber. 
An increase in the permissible stress on 
the centre of a large block is reasonable 
and logical, but in default of authoritative 
data on this point, and in view of the fact 
that the stress on the lower tier is 
probably higher towards the centre, it is 
better to provide sufficient material in the 
lower flanges to transmit the full load at 
an average stress of 12 tons per square 
foot. 

The maximum bending moment on a 
lower tier joist of width “b” in inches 
due to projection of “C” feet may, for 
reasons already detailed, be taken at 


bC 26 
eee te or 6bC2. 


sistance of the joist = SM x 7°5, and the 
projection C which will cause a bending 
moment equal to the moment of resistance 
of the joist = adalat a 
6b 
jection and also the maximum projection 
permitted by the tendency of the web to 
fail under the shear involved, can be 
tabulated for all standard joists. The 
values of C used in the following calcula- 
tions are taken from such a tabulation. 
As short cantilevers carry load with less 
distress than long ones, the weight of the 
lower tier joists will depend as much 
upon their projection as upon their indi- 
vidual efficiency. The total weight of a 
grillage delivering load on to concrete at 
12 tons depends upon the net result of 
several contrary factors. Lower tier 
joists of strong heavy section mean a few 
beams of considerable projection of high 
efficiency, but called upon to resist heavy 
bending moments. They involve in the 
upper tier joists of small projection, light 
loading, but low efficiency. If the lower 
tier joists be made lighter, then all these 
different factors are altered. 


The moment of re- 


This pro- 


1915. 


The most straightforward method of 
ascertaining what size of lower tier joist 


will be economically preferable is to 30 Ib. 
calculate for different sizes and tabulate : 4100 
the results. Fortunately this, although Total weight oie = 1°83 tons =); 


tedious, does not involve much labour. 


av ; er cent. of weight carried. 
The total requisite length of lower tier P cae 


joist of width “b” being nf and the 
permissible projection “C” being deter- 
mined by a table, the length, ‘‘L,” and 
therefore the number of joists is readily 
fixed. For any given minimum space 
between the flanges, say 2”, the total 
length and projection of the upper tier 
joists is determined, and the section 


~ 


modulus demanded of them aa is met 


~ 


Permissible reaction 


Stanchion Bases. 


at 


the base plate, 3 
by the selection of the most economical all cases. 
section. It will be seen that the total and 
weight involved when tabulated falls 
generally to a minimum and then rises. 
As soon as this tendency is established 


the tabulation can be stopped. 


Top Tier—Say three 18" xX 77a 
Bottom Tier—Say eleven 10” x |! 


| 


Reaction on upper tier joists = 
150 x 2 = 38: | 
75 5 


i = 384) 
stiffeners are therefore necessary. | 


These are designed in accordance) 
Sub-section 12 (c) of the Act, which s 
lates that there shall be sufficient rive 
distribute the load through the guss, 

rivets being a 
Rivets between the fe 
the gussets in single shear 
credited with a strength of 3°307 tonsa 
those through double angles are tak) 
under double shear at 5°787 tons \ 
For solid columns, all sizes of base; 


— 
| 


Lower Tier. | Upper Tier. | 

Joist. Length. C; L | 10 | wt. || L. C S.M. | Joist. Wt. i 

stew ) 

a | | pb | mo 

5 x 3 — | 7o!0"| 147’ | 492 | 15] 770 | 73 |243"| 562 | 15 x 5 — 42 

6 XS 34) Te eyos0e, 16785 34 | 13 | 840 | 58 |17" | 396 | 10 xX 6 — 42 | Gp ! 
| 

7 Avie 1 OMS 2 TO MEI 78 | 5°5 10 840 | 58 |17" | 396 | 10 X 6 — 42 610 

Xd 1a bee On 2 09! | 618 | 9 | 950 || 52 | 14" | 327 | 12 X 5 = 32a j 

Qo xX 4 — 27 | 52: 6" | Dave | 6°74 8 | 1103 || 46 | 1Is"| 270 | 10° 5 eee ae | 

6 XCSC=— "5 e420 4 190" | 5°80 | 8 | 1050 | 54 |15" |. 350: | 12 5 oe id 


A 12" x 5" being a somewhat slender 
section, some weight may be wisely 
sacrificed to secure the sturdier 10’ x 6” 
section in the top tier. 

Say ten 7” x 4" 16 lb. in lower tier. 
Three 10" x 6"'—42 lb. upper tier. 


generally used are square with a 
about twice the diameter “D™” ofh 


: D 
and a thickness of about — t 


When the base of a stanchion bears p 
a grillage the latter is often consi 


tne ene 145 OMS ee ae as the legal base, and sufficient rive 
oh Jona oneal ei provided to transmit half the load | 

; 65 baseplates. 
Ratio to load = a Sh per cent. (To be continued.) 
are U7 _ [This important series of articles * 
Reaction on upper tier = 70 X -~ =20°5 1m our issue of April 14, with a disc's 


Maximum permissible = 16. 
Say four rows of stiffeners. 


Grillage D. 


450 tons. Base 3’ 0” x 3 
This grillage is similar to C, but carries 
a heavier load. Tabulating as before: 


May 12. 


t 


article, on Riveted Plate Girders, aj 
ed on April 28, and the third, on R# 
Stanchions under Eceentric Loat 
In the issue for May ) 
ome page xvii., the author replies to? 
questions and comments on the ; 
in the issue of May 12.—Eps. A. AND» 


58 of Compound Girders. The : 


€ 


| \ 

Lower Tier. | Upper Tier. li 

| ’ 

Joist. Length. CG L it | Wt | ie (€: SM Joist. Wt. is 

oie | 

5 X 3 —11 | 150’0"| 1°40’ | 5°80 | 26 | 1650 | 128 | 46” | 1620 | 4 — 20 X 73 3230 4 

6 X 3 — 12 | 150’0"| 167’ | 634 } 24 | 1800 || 116 | 40" | 1590) 4 — 20 Xue 3470 5 

7 XA 100) 11250 On O36 | 18 | 1810 1 106 | 35° 1320|4-18X7 2660 (4 

Risa = AST’ 69102 09 a errr Shido | 2040 94 i 144°0 | 3— 20 X 73 4 
OX 4 921 12°" horas ae ra | 15 | 2380 } 88 | 26° 30°0\| 3 — 2019 
6 X 5— 25 | 90'0"| 1°90’ | 6°80 | 14 | 2250 96 | 30° 159'0 | 3 — 20 X 7 

8 x 5 — 28 | goo’ | 2:16’ | 7:32 | 13 | 2520 || 189 |264") 2327043 — obs | 

10 X 5 — 30] 9go’o"| 2°70’ | 8-40 | 11 | 2700 } 76 |.19)" le 07'5 |. 3. See 
10 X 6 = 42519 75, 0 12/67 18234) | Tones 150 | They | Pl 10570 3—18X7 
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BEAUTY THE LOGICAL EXPRESSION OF STRUCTURE.” 


, 


I HITECTURE is usually defined as 
‘the art of building beautifully Aas 
fition that, whilst generally accepted, 
¢od enough in its way, w ill not be the 
sor a little amplification. ‘‘ The art 
yding beautifully.”” No mention of 
yat purpose we are to build, nor of 
jaanner we are to build in. The art 
b lding—that is the first thing—to 
¢ The word ‘‘ beautifully ’? merely 
4 es a quality necessary to the build- 
) differentiate it from mere building 
uu. As long as we build in a beauti- 
y., then it does not matter whether we 
ene or brick, wood or iron, tiles or 
chalk or cheese—but it must be 
jul. Thus we find that the word 
gifully ’ expresses the crux of the 
t and so we come to the considera- 
(what constitutes beauty in a build- 
That the beauty of a building or any 
rork of art is chiefly dependent upon 
ign is so obvious as to require no 
On. The principles of all types of 
gare parallel, bui, like parallels of 
kd, never converge to quite the same 
_ Architecture is different from all 
forms of art in a more or less marked 
because it is chiefly functional in 
der, whereas the others are chiefly 
rive. The art of architecture is 
because is possesses positive func- 
sind its forms spring directly from 
e The degree of satisfaction to 
any form attains is in direct 
iiship to the success with which that 
| presses its function. Thus it may 
< that the beauty of a_ building 
n upon the degree of the logical 
eon it exhibits of its functions, and 
uness of a building depends upon the 
qeteness or absence of such logical 
Pon. 
Wig the ages in which 
is been evolving, the 
ii2s of the proportion of form to 
sjave naturally come to be the better 
rood in exactly the degree to which 
whas developed. 


our architec- 
governing 


iinctive and Logical Criticism. 
ilism or appreciation of any form of 
ny be of two kinds, namely, either 
(ve e or the result of logic: il reasoning. 
imple, in architecture a column is 
{ suppori a weight, and without the 
Above would be illogical, as it would 
(9 function. Hence, to appear 
il, it must not only be shapely, but 
W actually appear to be doing the 
py ieh it, in fact, does do. The 
' a large column supporting little 
) eight appears instinctively wrong, 
tin also be proved to be wrong by 
}easoning, because the column has 
ie function to perfor m. proportion- 
3 dimensions. This is why I affirm 
iieeture i is chiefly a functional art, 
*| the other arts are chiefly instinc- 


‘sample, imagine an oil painting of 
upporting the Universe. The 

ice of the shz ipe of a man produced 
rent colours in the paint instinc- 
Ne ae to us the figure’s function ; 

Maint that produces that sus¢estion 
| fact supporting anything. In fact 


1) has no positive function, unless it 


apf preserving the canvas it covers! 
tase of an architectural feature, 
, the feature not only expresses a 


Y's from a paper read before the Newport 


BY F. RADFORD SMITH. 


function, but it actually executes that 
function—otherwise its appearance is false. 
In the same class as painting falls music, 
because what positive function can a bar of 
music possibly However well it 
may express a function, it cannot possess 
any function in the positive sense. 
So we see that, in common with engineer- 


possess ? 


ing, architecture must be logically func- 
tional. The engineer, designing a steel 


bridge, places the various members where 


each has a function to perform, and de- 
signs each member according to the most 


economical method of accomplishing that 
function, but he does not intentionally en- 
deavour to proportion its form in a beauti- 
ful way. Notwithstanding the lack of any 
intentional aim for beauty, however, many 
engineering works might be classed as 
architecture, because of their logical ex- 
pression of function they stand before us 
as beauty unadorned. Il*rom this we may 
deduce the inference that the more utili- 
tarian a structure is the more logically ex- 
pressive of function will it be, and the less 
of instinctive art will it possess. Thus, in 
a warehouse we expect (and generally 
find) the most frank admission of the func- 
tion of the parts, unadorned by any con- 
ventional forms. So, in a painting of still 
life, we expect (and generally find) that 
which instinctively suggests in the simplest 
manner the forms of apples and grapes. 
In the more advanced types of pictorial 
art, however, we find the instinct appealed 
to by the conventicnal use of organic 


forms, which, during the ages of evolu- 
tion, have come to possess conventional 
expression. For instance, the unculti- 


vated mind can see nothing in such a work 
as Sim’s ‘* Wood Beycend the Wold ”’ be- 
yond a meaningless composition of accent- 


able forms. The atmosphere of the ab- 
stract spiritual state intended by the artist 
is lost to them. 

The art of architecture is an exact 


parallel, because many of the forms we use 
daily are really nowadays conventionally 
used, and, though possessing positive 


function in the first case, now appeal 
chiefly to our instincts. P ark. ips I should 
say, to educated instincts; for by the un- 


educated mind only the simpler forms are 
capable of being understood. But, whilst 
being a parallel, it is not the same, he- 
cause, although in certain cases there is 
much of instinctive nature in architecture, 
the matters of greatest import to the art 
are positively functional, and even those 
which may be regarded as more or less in- 
stinctive nowadays in every case orivinated 
in positive function, and hence are not 
purely instinctive in character. Further, 
in the overwhelming proportion of modern 
buildings there is little scope for much of 
the instinctive side of the art. 

Decoration and Architectural Mott}. 

Even in buildings whose nature is such 
that they are intended for such purposes as 
appeal chiefly to our senses, such as 
theatres, churches, etc., the greater part 
of any such appeal they mz ake usually de- 
pends upon the sculptural and decorative 
adjuncts rather than on the architectural 
motifs employed. Of course, the purpose 
of the building dictates the general form in 
plan and mass, and thus decides to a great 
extent the type of construction to be em- 
ployed; but that is mere building, and it 
is the visible expression of that construc- 
tion in architectural terms that raises the 
work to one possessing any artistic merit. 

I have just said that whilst the art of 
architecture is mainly functional, many of 


the terms now used to express it may be 
classed as instinctive art, but that, unlike 
art that is purely instinctive, all such terms 
in architecture had their origin in positive 
function, and hence can only be used 
logically when they accord with those 
general canons of the rational proportion 
of form to cause that have become 
tial with the evolution of the art. 

[n order to make the matter more clear, 
I propose that we very hurriedly giance 
over the chief outstanding examples com- 
prising architectural tradition, and so en- 
deavour to show that it is to the logical 
expression of function that the beauty of 
any work of architecture has owed 
its existence. Possibly, if we go 
back to the Tombs of Beni-Hasan we shall 
be able to find sufficient evidence, for or 
against my theory, to satisfy the most cap- 
tious of critics. Here we see clearly how 
the forms employed have obviously been 
derived from a timber prototype. The 
chopping off of the prickly bark on the line 
of least resistance—that is. with the grain 
—is clearly evidenced in the many flat 
faces of the pillar which in turn helped to 
give us our flutes. The projecting pad at 
the top of the post which gave a better 
bearing to the ends of the two cross-beams 
it supports here possesses as much posi- 
tive function as ever it did in timber, and 
even the projecting rafter feet have a posi- 
tive constructional value almost as great 
as in the timber prototype. 


essen- 


The Logical Refinement of the Parthenon. 


In the Parthenon we find the functions 
expressed in a manner which for logical 
refinement has never been excelled since. 
The triglyphs, resting on the main bearing 
beam, convincingly convey the idea of the 
ends of the cross joists, and the sutte 
could not have been derived from anything 
but the tapered pegs that secured the ends 
from sliding. Ilow different from the 
ones we sometimes see upside down on the 
upper side of the shoulder of a sunk panel. 
In such cases they can only express the 
ignorance of the person who put them 
there. The spaces between the triglyphs 
might have been left open, but that thin 
filling does act as a cross-brace, and what 
could be more natural than that such a 
space, obviously of subordinate value con- 
structively, should be treated decoratively 
whilst the main beam is frankly plain un- 
adulterated construction 7 

The realisation of the relative unimnort- 
ance of the frieze is still further em- 
phasised in the monument of Lysicrates, 


where, owing to the circular nature of the 
structure, triglyphs would not be so 
reasonable; the frieze is frankly acknow- 


ledged as a legitimate field for symbolic 


decoration. 


The Use of the Arch. 

But we must jump to the next phase, 
when the use of the arch as a means of 
covering a space opened up new possi- 
bilities to the Romans. 

In the Pont du Gard we have the arch in 
the purest, crudest form as a construc- 
tional member. It supports the water- 
courses over a space with infinitely greater 
economy than could have been done with 
either a solid embankment or a beam-and- 
post construction. The Romans, ever 
quick to grasp anything which would 
assist them to achieve the desired result, 
immediately realised that if the stone at 
the springing be allowed to project, 
enormous economy could be effected in the 
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temporary centering ; hence the function of 
what in later examples becomes the 
moulded impost as employed in the arches 
of the Colosseum. Owing to centuries of 
tradition, the simple arch was, in common 
with most new features, looked upon as an 
engineering device, and hence the con- 
ventional orders had to be called in to 
satisfy the popular taste; but as they no 
longer form the chief means of support, 
their spacing becomes much more elastic, 
and their use more conventional. The 
desire for great space led the Romans to 
use the arch for all openings of such a 
width that a trabeated construction would 
be impracticable, and hence from _ the 
simple arched opening in a wall we find the 
principle extended to the whole ceiling, as 
is evidenced in the barrel vaults such as 
we see in the Temple of Diana. Even the 
panelling or coffering of the soffit possesses 
its function, for with a minimum of 
centering a succession of narrow arches 
could be built with the second course over- 
lapping the first, and the cross-pieces are 
formed similarly to prevent the buckling 
sideways of the parallel arches when the 
concrete backing was thrown in. The 
possibilities of the use of pozzolana as a 
cementing material were quickly grasped 
by the Romans, who saw what economies 
of skilled labour might be effected by its 
use with rough unshaped scraps of stone 
as a monolithic backing to their masonry 
or brick soffit. The use of this material, 
while economical, resulted in an arresting 
in development of the true principles of the 
arch, because as its use became more 
general the construction came rapidly to 
lose all relation to the arch principle, 
although its form was still retained. 

Thus we see that when a very large 
apartment was desired, the only lighting 
pessible—with a barrel vault, namely, at 
each end—proved inadequate, and so arose 
the custom of driving arches in each direc- 
tion at right angles to each other. With 
their concrete system of construction, this 
was easy of accomplishment, because the 
line of intersection mattered little, the con- 
crete backing doing the most of the work. 


The Dome Princzple. 

If we extend this idea to an octagonal- 
shaped room on plan, and then to a twelve- 
sided one, we cannot help seeing how the 
dome of the Pantheon was evolved. 

I know there are those who claim that 
the dome was of much older origin than 
this, but I beg to disagree. In the 
Pantheon we see the ribs expressing their 
function logically, and we get the dome 
principle for the first time. In_ the 
‘Treasury at Atreius or the round-shaped 
roofs of Assyria we find nothing but round- 
shaped lintels. The principle is only the tra- 
beated principle still, and they are no more 
domes constructively than is a cambered 
beam. 

Recrudescence of the Arch. 

As Rome gradually fell asleep, and as 
‘Christianity came to be the chief force at 
work in the great North-west, where there 
was no pozzolana, and men tried to imitate 
the works of Rome but with smaller 
stones, we find the arch comes back into 
its own, and the orders become more and 
more debased. 

To imitate the barrel vaults of Kome in 
a purely masonry construction was not 
very difficult, but when the builders 
endeavoured to construct a cross vault 
their difficulties commenced; for how 
‘were they to manage that diagonal line of 
intersection? The obvious’ thing to do 
was to construct that first; and once that 
was accomplished, the remainder would 
not, perhaps, be impossible. To construct 


two arches diagonally across a square was 
not very difficult except in so far as a four- 
sided keystone common to both arches 
could be so considered. Now, this appar- 
ently slight alteration in method was going 
to revolutionise building for centuries. 
Once having built the wall arches and the 
diagonals, what could be more natural than 
to use them as ribs on which to rest the 
filling? This is exactly what happened, 
and again we find the logical expression of 
function in these ribs; for do not they 
actually do as they appear to do—bring 
down the weight on to isolated points of 
the wall? The semi-circular arch was the 
only one in use up to this time, and to 
this fact is due another feature. The 
diagonal of a square being longer than the 
side, it is obvious that the crown of the 
diagonal will be higher than the crown of 
the side arches; hence we see the early 
vaults were slightly domical in shape. 

The realisation of the fact that the whole 
weight was supported by the ribs, and 
hence accumulated at certain points in the 
wall, led to the thickening out of the wall 
at these points, and so again we find the 
logical expression of function beginning to 
become evident exteriorly as in Worms 
Cathedral in the sprouting of the embryo 
buttresses. At the same time, it was 
realised that owing to the domical shape of 
the vault there developed considerable 
pressure sideways from the filling. and so 
by using a pointed arch for the cross arches 
it was found possible to raise the crown of 
the cross arches more nearly to that of the 
diagonals and so reduce this lateral 
pressure. Now in vaults of any consider- 
able size it would be impossible to bridge 
the space from the diagonal rib to the side 
arches in one stone; hence this filling is 
arched, and the ribs are of necessity large 
and strong. By the use of the pointed 
arcii, however, an intermediate rib could 
be inserted, lessening at once both the 
weights of the filling and the dimensions 
of the ribs. In order that the inter- 
mediate ribs on opposite sides should not 
collapse inwards, where their apices meet, 
it became necessary to insert a ridge-piece ; 
and as all these members in different 
planes could not be properly mitred, we 
find the boss introduced. Thus we get 
two more beautiful features as the result 
of the frank expression of function. 

The multiplication of ribs, and the more 
general use of the pointed arch, naturally 
tended to a constantly increasing lateral 
thrust, which directly manifested itself in 
the ever greater development of the but- 
tress, and the continual diminishing of the 
wall between and the enlarsement of the 
window area. Thus the development of 
the window tracery to carry the painted 
glass which was becoming so usual. So 
another most beautiful feature was de- 
veloped as the expression of purpose. 

This system, founded on the genuine 
arch principle combined with the buttress 
as an abutment, was systematically car- 
ried to the extreme limits the material 
would allow until we see, as in Kin®’s 
College Chapel, that the wall is practicail” 
a glass one, and the roof is supported on 
the end of thin piers acting as fulcrums 
between the thrust of the vaults and the 
reaction developed in the buttress. 

Probably no finer exposition of Gothic 
construction has ever been made than 
when Professor Lethaby described it as 
‘“The system of hurling huge blocks of 
masonry high into the heavens and poising 
them there.’? When the system had been 
developed to its logical limits, and a desire 
sprang up for novelty, men introduced the 
bastard ribs in which the depravity of the 
Late Perpendicular became evident. 

(To be concluded.) 


SPECIAL LEGAL REBG 


Light and Air Dispute, | 
The Earl of Dartrey and others 
Grantway. , 

June 2. Chancery Division. Before Mr, | 
Astbury. , 
This was an action by the 4 
Dartrey, the Earl of Donoughmore«| 
others against Mr. B. G. Grantway, 3 
Jng an injunction. 
Mr. F. Russell, K.C., aneamny 
Neilson appeared for the plaintiffs, ar 
Cunliffe, K.C., and Mr. Uthwatt i 
defendant. a 
Mr. Russell said his clients wer 
owners of premises, No. 10, Duke |r 
St. James’s, which were now in they 
pation of the Thirty-third Degree | 
Ancient and Accepted Rite of Masory 
England and Wales and the Cobh 
Plaintiffs were members of and repre 
that body. The defendant was the: 
and occupier of the adjoining premise 
8, Duke Street. The dispute betwe) 
parties had reference to an attempt 7 
defendant to erect an outside ito 
escape staircase inside the area whit 
common to and on which the two ) 
ties opened. Plaintiffs had compla 
that, and had succeeded in stoppij 
defendant completing the staircase / 
interlocutory application to the cour’ 
cause of action on which the of 


: 


relied was three-fold lights, breach of 
ment, and the London Building Act, 
statement of claim set forth th) 
windows of the first, second, anc 
floors of the house, which opened 1 
area, were ancient lights, and pli 
claimed access and use of light a 
through these windows by prescp 
from time immemorial, or in the é 
tive under the Prescription Act, 18320 
lost grant. By an agreement of |I 
1914, to which the defendant was aj 


{ 


the plaintiffs agreed to allow the deli 
to raise the height of 8, Duke Stree\c 
extent and in the manner shown 1 
plans annexed to the agreement | 
sides of the area of the house witht 
glazed bricks or tiles, and cleanint 
of would materially diminish the rin 
light and air of the plaintiffs, ani 
‘ 
defendant’s side of the area and 
the light from being reflected 
also, without notice to the ey 
coping of the party wall betwal 
¢ 
and was engaged in cutting a chasif 
wall for the staircase, and in breac 
had not given notice to the plaink 
to the occupiers of No. 10, Duke Sif 
wall. Counsel said everythin; 
happily after that agreement until 
was discovered. Legal proceedin 
then taken. 
certain ancient lights. 
Mr. Russell said his case was # 
huilding which would to some exte/ 
fere with the plaintiffs’ lights, ™ 
away from the reflecting surface 
the area. The defendant had ali 


erect any new building on the al 
sideration of the defendant facing tht 
once each year. The staircase orl 
or darken the glazed bricks ( 
windows of No. 10. The defende 
into and removed a length of 7 ft. 
premises which were situated in th/é 
London Building Act, 1894, the de 
any intention so to interfere with tli] 
of this year, when the cutting into 
Mr. Cunliffe admitted that plains 
defendant, after being allowed to ff 
right to do anything which wot 
mitted a trespass in interfering ‘ 
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complying with the 
i of the London building Act. 
yence on behalf of plaintiffs was 
aby Mr. B. M. Johnson, F.S.I,, 
7 in the firm of Messrs. Clutton, St. 
4 Street, Westminster, surveyors to 


bithout pro- 


yntifis; Mr. A. N. Garrard, F.S.1., 
Wsrs. Daniel Smith, Oakley, and 
ai, of Charles Street, St. James’ 


ier. Merrett, assistant to Messrs. 
i; Mr. M. R. Mott, draughtsman 
Sams. Clutton, and Mr. J. C. F. 
@ secretary to the plaintiff council. 
¢ secretary to the plaintiff council; 
jany expert witnesses had_ been 
41 to give evidence on the other side. 
{Lordship said he should view the 
i)s and staircase. 
ie following morning his Lordship 
gonference in private with counsel on 
ides, and a settlement between the 
¢ followed. The terms were not 
i 


fae> NEW DRILL HALL. 


ial’s new drill hall, which was 
@0n June 2, has a frontage to Old 
i Street. The face of the middle 
" is constructed wholly of freestone, 
tough the centre there is a broad en- 
e| with folding gates, the lateral por- 
jjeing of Pennant stone, with free- 
iiressing. The front building is de- 
do the use of the officers and non- 
i sioned officers, there being numer- 
ad ample apartments for every pur- 
nd the hall for drilling is behind. 
jemises, according to the ‘ Bristol 
and Mirror,’’ contain the following 
hiddation : On the ground floor, west 
Iicentral archway, are placed the 
yand adjutant’s office, with offices 
t f-se rgeant and quartermaster, with 
t/Master’s stores in rear. Abowe this, 
i first floor, a suite of rooms for the 
4 has been arranged, comprising 
€g-room, dining-room, billiard- 
Oe and offices. On the ground 
jist of the central archway, the ser- 
tand corporals have their separate 
W4lliard-room, and reading-rooms; 
sn the first floor, over same, a gym- 
1 is provided, with a spacious re- 
uf (room for the men. The basement 
13 heating chamber, with large 
Sor equipment and ammunition. At 
id of the main front are houses for 
Mipation of the regimental sergeant- 
I nd caretaker. At the rear of this 
lis a drill yard, around which are 
p the armoury, wagon sheds, and 
€ On the south side of this yard is 
@rance to the drill hall, which 
ws some 145 ft. long by go ft. in 
| Opening out of the drill hall is a 
4: drill-room for recruits, some Az ft. 
Wand also a band practice room. In 
€ of the drill hall, facing Jacob 
ta rifle range has been provide sd, 
élat roof above, which it is intended 
€ Or instruction in si: Snalling. An 
gicy exit from the south-west corner 
‘ill hall, opening into Jacob Street, 
I} been arranged. Surmounting the 
4.ediment are placed two figures of 
finx (the regimental crest). Thesée 
ie gift of. the Victoria Rooms 
yy, and formerly fi: anked the steps 
up to the portico of the Victoria 
n= The buildings were erected on 
it of the old Bristol Sugar Refinery, 
Vicovered practically an acre of 
4 by Messrs. William Cowlin and 
pm the designs and under the 
ilondence of Mescrs. ad S. Paul and 
} James, F.R.I.B.A., architects, 
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R.I.B.A. ELECTION sg ered Uli Lal sy 


At the meeting of the Royal Institute of British Architects held at 9, Conduit Street, W., 
Monday evening last, the election of officers and Council was announced as shown be pate 


Tabs NE Wir ELECTED COUNCIL. 


President 


ERNEST NEWTON, A.R.A. 


Vice-Presidents. 
She lOnN BURNET. 
JOHN ALFRED GOTCH. 
HENRY VAUGHAN LANCHESTER. 
PAUL WATERHOUSE. 
Hon. Secretary. 
EDWARD GUY DAWBER. 
Members of Council. 
PROFESSOR S. D. ADSHEAD. 
WALTER CAVE. 
H. P. BURKE DOWNING. 
WILLIAM CURTIS GREEN 
HENRY THOMAS HARE. 
E. VINCENT HARRIS. 
GERALD CALLCOTT HORSLEY. 
JOHN JAMES JOASS. 
ARTHUR KEEN. 
DAVID BARCLAY NIVEN. 
ALEXANDER NISBET PATERSON, 
ANDREW NOBLE PRENTICE. 
HARRY REDFERN. 
A. E. RICHARDSON. 
E. A. -RICK ARDS. 
WV GLEE Bie Se Pl, 
H. D. SEARLES-WOOD. 
PERCY SCOTD “WORTHINGTON. 
Associate Members of Council. 
HORACE CUBLIT. 
WILLIAM ROBERT DAVIDGE. 
LEONARD ROME GUTHRIE. 
HERBERT SHEPHERD. 
PHILIP EDWARD WEBB. 
HERBERT ARTHUR WELCH 


Past Presidents. 
REGINALD BLOMFIELD. 
THOMAS EDWARD COLLCUTT. 


Representatives of Allied Societies. 
GRAHAM C. AWDRY, Bristol Soc. of A. 
ROBERT BURNS DICK, Northern A.A. 
F, B. DUNKERLEY, Manchester S. of A. 


CHARLES KEMPSON, Leicester and 
Leics. Soc. of A. 
ADAM F. WATSON, Sheffield Soc. of A. 


JOHN WATSON, Glasgow Inst. of A. 
Representative of the A.A. 
HERBERT AUSTEN HALL. 


A 2, 


THE ROLDas COUNCIIS 


President. 


ERNEST NEWTON, A.R.A. 


Vice-Presidents. 
NOW GROSS] MeACG: antab. 
a /EORG -E HUBBARD, F.S.A. 
LANCHESTER. 
2 Ree ED GOUGH ES: Ae 
lon. Secretary. 
E. GUY DAWBER. 


Members of Council. 


PROFESSOR S. D. ADSHEAD, M.A. 
T. EDWIN COOPER. 
W. CURTIS GREEN. 
HENRY T. HARE. 
E. VINCENT HARRIS. 
R. JEMMETT. 
D. BARCLAY NIVEN. 
ALEXANDER N. PATERSON, M.A. 


SYDNEY PERKS? E.S.A; 
Cy He Bs OUENNELEL 
ITIARRY REDFERN. 
RICHARDSON. 

We GILL BEE SCORT: 
BRNESE RoE. oULEON: 
WALTER J. TAPPER. 
PAUL WATERHOUSE; 
Ha WwW. WILLS: 
Pik Yams 


M.A.Oxon. 


WORTHINGTON, M.A. 
Assoctate-Members of Council. 

ROBERT ATKINSON. 

W. R. DAVIDGE. 

L. ROME GUTHRIE. 

HERBERT SHEPHERD. 

Se UOUGEASE LORE ENS 

HERBERT A. WELCH. 


Past Presidents. 


REGINALD BLOMFIELD, R.A. 
LEONARD STOKES. 

Representatives of Allied Societzes. 
GRAHAM C. AWDRY, Bristol Soc. of A. 
R. BURNS DICK, Northern A.A. 

F. B. DUNKERLEY, Manchester S. of A. 

GLENDINNING MOXHAM, _ South 
Wales Institute of Architects. 

ADAM F. WATSON, Sheffield Soc. of A. 

JOHN WATSON, Glasgow Ins. of A. 


Representative of the A.A. 
HaeAUSTENP HALL: 


New Fellow: 
Robert Atkinson fineasny 
C. Lovett Gill (London). 
C. W. Harris (Liverpool). 
Laurence Hobson (Liverpool). 
D. B. Hutton (Glasgow). 
J. J. S. Naylor (London) 
W. Campbell Oman 
Frank Peck (London). 
Horatio Porter (London). 
H. A. Saul (Londgn). 


(Sint sapore). 


J. A. O. Allan* (Aberdeen). 
Harold Baily* (london). 
W. E. Carless* (Montreal). 


S. N. Cooke* 

(ocr otuant. 

FP. LeAabaylor” 

Licentiates who passed examination qualifying for 
c fratamue as Fellows 


(Birmingham). 
(Birmingham), 
(Glasgow). 


New Associates. 
Patrick Abercrombie (Liverpool). 
T. H. Barrow (London). 
Habib Basta (London). 
N. M. M. Bhownaggree (London). 
E. F. Bothwell (Hong Kong). 
D. A. Carmichael (Greenock). 
W. R. Davison (Morpeth). 
G. E. Francis (London). 
Thomas George (Swindon). 
B. R. Gribbon (Garforth, Leeds). 
T. P. Jenkins (Swansea). 
H. N. Jepson (Kingston-on-Thames). 
E. A. L. Martyn (Redruth). 
E. Meredith (Newbridge-on-Wye). 
\. H. Owen (London). 


Se * Soper (London). 

is ge eae (Shettield). 
JAR Toone (Melbourne). 
ree Te ott (London). 

CG; Tr. Whiteley (Bradford). 
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COMPETITION. 


Bromborough Port Estate Cottages. 

The awards of the assessor (Mr. 
Geoffry Lucas, F.R.I.B.A.) in this com- 
petition are as follows:—Five Cottages: 
Messrs. Gustave Agate and Halliday and 
Paterson, Manchester; Messrs. Cleland 
and Hayward, Wolverhampton; Mr. W. 
Fullerton, Woodford; Mr. Frank H. 
Bromhead, Knebworth. Seven Cottages: 
Messrs. Cleland and Hayward, Wolver- 
hampton; Messrs. Gustave Agate and 
Halliday and Paterson, Manchester ; Mr. 
E. G. Theakston, London. Three Cottages 
and Shops: Messrs. Morter and Dobie, 
Liverpool. Seven Cottages and Shop: 
Mr. E. G. Theakston, London. Five 
Cottages and Shop: No award. The 
drawings were exhibited at the Auditorium, 
Port Sunlight, between 10 a.m. and 4 p.m. 
on Tuesday and Wednesday, June 8 and 9. 


TRADE AND CRAFT. 


The Anti-German Riots. 

Messrs. John Tann, Ltd., ‘‘ Reliance ”’ 
safe manufacturers, 117, Newgate Street, 
E.C., have received from a_ client—a 
jeweller in the East End, a_ testimonial 
from which the following extracts are 
given: ‘‘ You will be interested to hear of 
the important part one of your ‘ Commer- 
cial’ safes has played in the recent anti- 
German riots in the East End. Among 
the other shops, ours was attacked in mis- 
take for a German establishment, and the 
mob, after clearing the shop windows and 
show-cases of watches and jewellery, car- 
ried off the clocks and every article of 
value; they then turned their attention to 
the safe. This, although it weighed 7 cwt., 
was actually carried out bodily by a gang 
of burly ruffians, who crashed it down on 
the pavement time after time, but without 
effect. They then brought hammers and 
chisels into play, but all in vain. An in- 
ferior safe must have yielded to such 
savage attacks, but they could make no 
impression on yours, although they 
smashed off the hinges and handles, and, 
in fact, made every possible effort to open 
it. It is now in our possession with its 
valuable contents intact, and only requires 
reinstating to be as serviceable as ever.’’ 
The name and address of the jeweller were 
sent to us by Messrs. Tann, but, for fairly 
obvious reasons, we omit them. 


OBITUARY. 


Mr. Charles Edward Mallows, 
PLR LBA. 

It is with sincere regret that we 
announce the death of Mr. C. E. Mallows. 
F.R.1.B.A., which occurred suddeniy from 
heart-failure, on June 1, at his rasidence 
at Biddenham, Bedford. Mr. Mallows, 
who was born in 1864, was educated 
privately, and at the School of Art, Bed- 
ford. He was articled to Mr. Francis T. 
Mercer, of Bedford, and began practice in 
1892, in London. He obtained in 1889 
the Pugin silver medal and _ travelling 
studentship of the R.I.B.A., of which he 
became a member of the Council and of 
the Prizes and Studentships Committee 
and the Registration Committee. He was 
one of the most accomplished of architec- 
tural draughtsmen, and was a prizeman of 
the Royal Academy. His architectural 
work consisted chiefly of large and small 
houses and gardens, in Norfolk, Kent, 
Sussex, Berkshire, Cornwall, Cheshire, 


Hampshire, Buckinghamshire and Bed- 
fordshire, and varying in cost from £40,000 
to £400. He was a frequent contributor to 
this Journal, the ‘‘Architectural Review,” 
and other periodicals, and was the author 
of an ambitious scheme for the improve- 
ment of South London, of which the out- 
standing feature was a southern embank- 
ment for the Thames. 


Str Arthur Church. 

The death is announced of Sir Arthur 
Herbert Church at Shelsley, Kew Gardens. 
Born in 1834, he was the son of the late 
John T. Church, and was educated at 
King’s College, London, the Royal College 
of Chemistry, and Lincoln College, Oxford, 
where he obtained a First Class in Natural 
Science. From 1863 to 1879 he was Pro- 
fessor of Chemistry at the Royal Agri- 
cultural College, Cirencester, From 1879 
to 1911 he was Professor of Chemistry at 
the Royal Academy of Arts. He was the 
discoverer of turacin, an animal pigment 
containing 7 per cent. of metallic copper, 
and of churchite, a native cerium phos- 
phate, and of other previously unknown 
minerals. He was President of the 
Mineralogical Society from 1898 to 1901. 
In 1909 he was made K.C.V.O. He was 
a D.Sc. of Oxford, a Fellow of King’s 
College, of the Society of Antiquaries, of 
the Institute of Chemistry, and of the 
Chemical Society. He was a_ prolific 
writer on scientific subjects, a high 
authority on the preservation of pigments, 
and his suggestion of the use of baryta 
water for the preservation of surfaces (e.g. 
the frescoes in the Houses of Parliament) 
from decay often brought him into close 
touch with architects. 

Lieutenant Harry Gustav Byng. 

Harry Gustav Byng, who fell at the head 
of his platoon in the battle near Festubert, 
on May 16, was born July 12, 1889, third 
son of the late Gustav Byng (founder and 
late chairman of the General Electric Com- 
pany, Ltd.), “and “Mrs: Byng, ot? (32, 
Bryanston Square, W. He was educated 
at Harrow, where he was captain of the 
school gymnasium eight, monitor and head 
of his house, for which he played both 
cricket and football; he also played for the 
Harrow Association football team. After 
leaving Harrow, he joined Faraday House, 
and was awarded the silver medal 
in his year. He then completed his educa- 
tion at Harvard University, where he dis- 
tinguished himself by his _ brilliancy, 


DIEU SH Garb YiING: 


passing all his examinations with ho; 
He enjoyed extraordinary popularity 
socially and as a good sportsman, 
was captain of the Harvard Assoc 
football eleven. When leaving H; 
he joined an exploring expedition in 
lesser-known parts of Canada, and ; 
short return home joined the G 
Electric Co., Schenectady, as a pupi 
distinguished himself in the test. 
Returning to England in order to a 
a position in the General Electric 
Ltd., he settled in Warwickshire, s¢ 
live near the works at Witton, and. 
the Forces in the first week of the 
He trained with the Artists’ Rifle; 
went to France with them at the « 
September, returning home on Ma 
on five days’ leave, during which ti 
married Miss Evelyn Curtis, of Bost: 
Beverley Farms, Mass, U.S.A. Wn 
ately after he was gazetted 2nd Lieu 
of the Second Border Regiment. 

his death in battle his commanding 
wrote: ‘‘Mr. Byng was wounded 
most gallantly leading his platoon in 
on May 16. He was universally p 
in the regiment. He had done ver 
work reconnoitring the enemy’s tre 
and his loss is very great to the batt: 
The Adjutant of his regiment 

‘* He was shot whilst leading his me 
fell actually on the enemy’s trenches 
lay quite uncomplaining, and wou 
allow any of his men to carry hin 
because of the danger to their lives. 


SOCIETIES AND. INSTITUT 


j 
J 
Cardiff Master Builders’ Asse 

The rates of wages of the operat 
Cardiff and district have been incre? 
1d. per hour from May 1 until Oet¢ 
next, when the workers will rete 
additional $d. per hour, making the 
rate for skilled workers 105d. per 
Painters, however, get gd. per nde 
diately and 93d. in October. Th 
alteration made in the working hou 
that on and from May 1, 1915, WOr 
cease at twelve noon on Saturdays. | 


Manchester and Salford Building. 
Employers’ Association. 

Mr. Thomas Chalmers was eleetey 
dent of the Manchester, Salford, and] 
Building Trades Employers’ Associé 
the annual meeting of that body} 
cently. Mr. Chalmers is the ma 
director of the firm of Messrs. Peé 
Norquoy, Ltd, Ancoats, who are th 
tractors for many large and im) 
buildings now in course of erection} 
Manchester district. 
Building Prices. 

At a recent meeting of the So¢ 
Antiquaries, Mr. Lawrence Weaver 
short paper comparing the building 
of 1671-87 with those obtaining att 
sent day. The enquiry was based 
accounts of Wren’s City churches, ‘ 
on which was read by Mr, Weaver 
cembér ro last. Mr. William Luni 
full, but unpriced, copies of the ¢ 
bills relating to St. Stephen’s, Wal 
and to St. Mary-le-Bow, and then 
these bills as a contractor would pri( 
to-day. Mr. Lunn found that the } 
rebuilding St. Stephen’s to-day W 
£15,400, as compared with £79) 
actual cost in Wren’s time, and the! 
ing of St. Mary’s would cost £38; 
compared with the actual cost of # 
If, then, 23 were taken as the averé 
of increase, the total cost of the # 
City churches would be to-day n/ 
than £700,000. 
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BL ECONOMY AND EFFICIENCY. 


tations have of late been representing to the Govern- 
ve need for greater facilities for the transport of coal to 
, so that there should be no risk of a breakdown in the 
of electricity and gas to engineering works and other 
is and business premises. Probably few who read the 
of these meetings had realised the extent to which 
y—and especially branches of industry of high national 
‘nce at the present time—would be disorganised by the 
/ off of the supply of coal gas in London. Those who 
) adequate conception of the certain effect of such a 
fe would be both surprised and interested to visit the 
ental and demonstration shops which the Gas Light 
‘ke Company have recently opened at their City depot, 
swell Road, for the service of the rapidly increasing 
| of manufacturers desirous of considering the use of 
‘as a fuel in their factories and workshops. 
| on the opening of this permanent exhibition, were tc 
(a great variety of boilers, crucibles, furnaces, muffs, 
jow-pipes, and other gas-heated appliances suitable for 
yst infinite variety of industrial processes, some of which 
ustrated by samples of the products, while particulars 
ly others were given by the expert technical staff 
the company places freely at the service of the manu- 
‘sin its area of supply. 
industrial processes, in which gaseous fuel is playing 
ortant and a constantly increasing part, include many 
fare connected with the war against Germany, 
1 its military and its commercial aspects. For 
), there were to be seen samples of wolfram ore, roasted 
| for the production of pure tungsten required for the 
pture of high-speed steel, for which there is so much 
(im munition factories. Samples were also shown of 
Nes for our cavalry, of which some 10,000 are being 
yut weekly by the aid of gas-heated forges, which have 
_the makers to speed up production in a_ highly 
ory manner. 
ithere were to be seen button-stampings, annealed and 
y gas, which formerly came from Germany: varnish, 
gas-heated furnaces, which before the war was largely 
1 from Germany; and several brilliant colour materials 
id decomposed by gas, for which we previously depended 
inemy. 
julars were also given of innumerable furnaces and other 
‘es supplied for the manufacture of shells, guns, rifles, 
“, tation tins, cartridge clips, revolver handles, uniform 
d other requirements of our forces; for the treatment 
's required in the manufacture of motor cars and aero- 
for the case-hardening of large dies used for the produc- 
imbossed paper plates and dish-covers, formerly made in 
iv; for the treatment of vulcanite substitutes used in 
telephone mouthpieces, revolver handles, etc., formerly 
‘by German factories; and for the treatment of quills 
) and toothpicks which in times of peace we imported in 
(antities from central Europe. 
(processes in which, because of its convenience, cleanli- 
)our-saving capacity, reliability, and ultimate economy 
iver to increase and improve output per square foot of 
c€—gas is rapidly displacing solid fuel, of which in- 
‘vere cited by the company’s staff, include the making 
meters and nautical instruments; gold and silver melt- 
eating and finishing glass; enamelling on metals, china, 
ry; japanning bedsteads; annealing metal stampings; 
\wing; annealing steel for all purposes and in all sizes, 
‘Ze bars down to buttons, and steel studs for cycle and 
hains; hardening and tempering tools, razors, etc.; 
'm casting; melting lead for newspaper work; extract- 
/0w from bones; walking and umbrella stick bending ; 
(mg; brazing bicycle frames; brazing heavy flanges on 
pes; straightening or bending chassis; sealing electric 
15s; soldering on armatures; assaying precious metals; 
'§ fire extinguishers ; generating steam for printers’ 
jSugar boiling and sweet making; firing stained glass; 
| cloth and thread; clceth stretching or ‘‘ tentering ’’; 
oth ; drying tobacco; ripening bananas; drying toe- 
|ironing, treeing, and polishing boots and shoes; polish- 
1g-Wax ; roasting coffee; frying chip potatoes in bulk: 
)}9 quote the title of a periodical which the Gas Light 
1; Company send regularly to the manufacturers in their 
Ise who pay a visit to these interesting shops at Goswell 
il soon realise that there are ‘‘ A Thousand and One 
oe,” and that it would be nothing less than a com- 
alamity for the supply of gas to fail in London, even 
iriefest space of time. The exhibition is permanently 
| the Service of those who are practically interested in 
lances coming within its scope. 
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PUBLISHER'S ANNOUNCEMENT. 


"THE question of the cost of Advertising is governed entirely by the circulation of a publication. 
The prices for small Advertisements enumerated below a 
basis in order to allow the use of the columns of the Journal for ‘ Wants,”’ &c., at a figure well within 


the reach of everyone. 


Advertisers are purchasing the circulation of a paper in buying space for their announcements, and 
we are able to announce that ‘ The Weekly Nett Sale of The Architects’ and Builders’ Journal is larger 
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than that of any other Architectural Journal.” 


Appointments Wanted. 
4 lines (about 28 words) 1s. 6d.;3 insertions, 3s. 


BUILDER’S Manager and Estimator.—Adver- 
tiser with 25 years’ experience in the building 
trade seeks re-engagement; thoroughly 
capable, energetic, and used to supervising 
contract jobbing or decorating work; _ tho- 
roughly accustomed to taking off quantities 
measuring up, estimating, preparing plans 
and accounts and interviewing clients and 
architects; at liberty when required; good 
references.—Box 9169. 


BUILDER’S General Foreman, or as Estate 
Clerk of Works; bricklayer by trade; _ tho- 
roughly competent in all branches; good 
draughtsman and manager of men; town or 
country; good references.—R., 6, Ferron Road, 
Hackney Downs. 


BUSINESS man (age 48), thirty years’ experi- 
ence in the building trade. in all branches, can 
take position as supervisor; ten years’ experi- 
ence in France; road and sewers construction. 
Speciality in all paving; speak three 
languages.—Box 554. 


CONTRACTOR'S General Foreman. Carpenter; 
42: draughtsman; measurements; dumpy 
level: new and alterations; speedy jobs; keen 
extras: excellent references; medallist sani- 
tary, certified by Worshipful Co. Carpenters.— 
81, The Avenue, Bedford Park, W. 


CLERK of Works desires appointment; exten- 
sive experience in all branches of the building 
trade: thoroughly practical and reliable; seven 
years’ experience in school work; first-class 
references and testimonials—W. Robbins, 83, 
Oxford Road, High Wycombe. 560 


EXPERIENCED General Foreman; carpenter 
by trade; capable and _ reliable; first-class 
references; used to War Office contracts.— 
A. B., 19, Evelyn Road, Walthamstow. 


EXPERT designer prepares’ designs for 
plaster, metal, and woodwork; also designs for 
interior decoration; sketches, show drawings, 
and working details; terms moderate.—Apply 
Box 551. 


CENERAL Foreman; experienced in all trades; 
new or alterations and ferro-concrete; carpen- 
ter and joiner; highest of references.—F., 64, 
Elmar Road, South Tottenham, N. 


CENERAL Foreman (first-class, all branches) 
seeks re-engagement; town or country; 
thoroughly practical, competent, capable, 
experienced.—A. B., 4, Havelock Road, West 
Kensington Park, London, W. 562 


QUANTITIES, Specifications, Hstimates pre- 
pared for any class of work at low charges; 
work measured and valued; disputed accounts 
adjusted; any distance.—Surveyor, 60, Park- 
hurst Road, N. 561 


SHOP Foreman of Joiners seeks re-engage- 

ment; accurate, energetic, and reliable: smart 

manager of men and machines; good time- 

keeper; excellent testimonials.—Apply R. J. B., 

4 Peps Road, Langwith Junction, near Mans- 
eld. 


THE Association of Builders’ Foremen and 
Clerks of Works, 56, Old Bailey, E.C.—Expe- 
rienced Foremen and Clerks of Works can be 
obtained by applying to the Secretary, Mr. 
J. W. Sawyer, 214, Clapham Road, 8.W. Com- 
petent foremen and clerks of works are _in- 
vited to join this Association. 8289 


TIMEKEEPER and Material Clerk, used to 
large jobs, seeks re-engagement; town or 
country; experienced and thoroughly reliable; 
good testimonials.—H. S., 12, KE. Block, Pea- 
body Estate, Herne Hill, S.E. 


WORKING Foreman of Painters seeks em- 
ployment; good decorator, colourist, and man- 
ager of men; town or suburbs; grainer; long 
and practical experience: terms moderate.— 
Foremain, 28, St. Mark’s Road, Camberwell. 


Appointments Vacant. 
6d. per line. 


CANVASSER.—Wanted, steady young man, to 
solicit orders for retail monumental trade; 
one with knowledge of the trade preferred; 
good cyclist; wages 25s. per week and comumis- 
sion.—Write, giving full particulars, age, ex- 
perience, etc., B. and W. Bennett, Lt1., 7, 
Southgate, Chichester. 


CLERK of Works required at once by the 
Committee of the East Sussex Hospital, 
Hastings, to superintend reinforced concrete 
foundations, retaining walls, ete —Applications 
in writing, stating age, experience, and salary 
required, to the Committee’s Architects, Messrs. 
John Saxon Snell and Stanley M. Spoor, 26, 
Great James-street, Bedford Row, W.C. 


CLERK wanted for temporary position in 
builder and contractor’s estimating office; must 
be accustomed to abstracting and squaring 
dimensions; applications will only be con- 
sidered from those over miiltary age or in- 
capacitated from serving.—Apply, by letter 
only, stating experience and salary required, 
to H., Holloway Brothers (London), Ltd., Belve- 
dere Road, Lambeth, 8.E. 


Miscellaneous. 
6d. per line 


TYPEWRITING; architects’ and builders’ 
specifications and reports a speciality; testi- 
monials copied; send for price list; prompt, 
cheap, and accurate—Address, ‘‘ Typist,” 
Typewriting Office, 65, Marsham Street, Weat- 
minster. 559 


ARCHITECTS and Surveyors.—Partnerships.— 
Successions—or Amalgamations. For intro- 
ductions to gentlemen with experience and 
capital available to purchase, or for particu- 
lars of partnerships and practices for sale, 
town or country, apply to Goodchilds, 29, 
Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, or 
329, High Holborn, W.C. The Recognised Part- 
nership Agents for the Profession. Mortgages 
negotiated. 


SECOND-HAND Optical Mart 

For the Purchase and Sale of 
LEVELS, THEODOLITES, DRAWING INSTRS. 
—Clarkson’s, 338, High Holborn, London, W.C. 
(Opposite Gray’s Inn Road). 


BOOKS.—Books on Building Trades, Engineer- 
ing, Educational, Literary, Technical, and all 
other subjects; second-hand at half prices; 
new at 25 per cent. discount; catalogue free; 
state wants; books sent on approval; books 
bought; best prices given.—W. and G. Foyle, 
121-123, Charing Cross Road, London, W.C. 


TO ARCHITECTS COMPETING. 
SCHEMES & ESTIMATES FOR ENCINEERING 
WORK 


(Lighting, Heating, Ventilation, and Sanita- 
tion), and Architectural Metal Work, supplied 
free of charge of STRODE & Co., Ltd., 48, 
Osnaburgh Street, London, N.W. 


DOORS! Why use foreign? Support British 
industry. 6 ft. 4 in. by 2 ft. 4 in. by 14 in. 
solid mould 5s. 8d.; 6 ft. 6 in. by 2 ft. 6 in. by 
14 in., 5s. 8d.: 6 ft. 6 in. by 2 ft. 6 in. by 13 in. 
square, 5s. 6d.; mould one side 6s. 4d.; mould 
two sides, 6s. 11d.; heavy 2 in. front glass doors 
—our design 53—6 ft. 8 in. by 2 ft. 8 in., 14s. 9d. 
each. All other sizes in stock.—C. Jennings 
and Co., 981, Pennywell Road, Bristol. 


PIRANESI| VOLUME WANTED. — Original 
copy wanted of volume of etchings of vases, 
etc.. by Giovanni Battista Piranesi, published 
in 1778 under the title of “‘Vasi Candelabri 
Cippi Sarcofagi Tripodi Lucerne ed ornamenti 
Antichi.””—Box 547 


POLINC boards. selected length and thick- 
nesses, best quality and full measure, also 
scaffold boards. putlogs, scantlings, deals, bat- 
ten and boards; lowest wharf prices.—C. H. 
Glover and Co., Ltd., Importers, Hatcham Saw 
Mills, Old Kent Road, S.E. 


re framed upon the lowest possible | 


Contracts Open. 
9d. per line. 


COUNTY OF ESSEX AND BOROL} 
COLCHESTER LUNATIC ASYLU}, 
Contract No. 15. 
CONSTRUCTION OF A REINFORCE 
CRETE TANK TO HOLD 100,000 Gj 
OF WATER AT SEVERALLS ASYLU 
CHESTER. r 
TO CONTRACTORS SPECIALISING | 
ABOVE WORK. | 


The Committee of Visitors of thi; 
Asylums are prepared to receive TEN]|f 
the CONSTRUCTION of a REINFORC) 
CRETE TANK at the above ASYLUM 
End, Colchester. | 

Contractors desirous of Tendering }y 
above may see the drawings, form of (n 
specification, and conditions at the Of 
the County Architect, Mr. G. TOPH/ 
REST, F.G.S., No. 79, Duke Street, Chin 
between the hours of TEN and prvi, 
Saturday, when they will be on view? 
Ten and Twelve). 

The bills of quantities (prepared }y 
County Architect) may be obtained ‘o 
plication to the undersigned, and ‘0 
positing with the undersigned, on o|} 
WEDNESDAY, the 9th JUNE, 1915, thist 
£2. The deposit will be returned toh 
successful competitors as soon as) 
after a bona-fide Tender is received. 

he Contractor must at his own exps 
security for £100 to the satisfactiojo 
Committee for the due execution of thw 

Sealed Tenders, endorsed ‘‘ Tender fel 
to be delivered to the undersignec(|a 
OFFICE before TWELVE o’clock }0 
TUESDAY, the 22nd day of JUNE, 19) 

The Contract will be subject to the ) 
of the Home Secretary, the Council\0 
County of Essex and Borough of Ch 
and all other authorities concerned. 

The Visiting Committee do not bir) 
selves to accept the lowest or any Tele 

H. HB. GERE 1 

Clerk to the Visiting Con'ii 

57, New Street, 
Chelmsford. | 


2nd June, 1915. | 


Auction Sales. 


| 
9d. per line. | 


By Order of the Liquide 
Re Elstree Brick and Tile Compan I 


| 

TO BRICKMAKERS, ENGINES | 
OTHERS. 

MESSRS. WALTER BULL & CO. will 
AUCTION, on the PREMISES, adjon 
Elstree Station on the Midland Raa 
WEDNESDAY, JUNE 23, at ONE oc 
cisely, the valuable PLANT and MACD 
including wire-cut brickmaking ae 
Hamblett, another by Wootton, th: 
presses, 9-ft. grinding mill, 250-h.p. cml 
condensing engine by Woods, Bolt, 
Lancashire boilers, 30 ft. by 7 ft. 6} 
24 ft by 6 ft., 15-h.p. horizontal engl 
ford’s circulating steam pump, elect? 
fans, set of elevators with endless elif 
550 nine-deck dryer cars with ball /4 
transfer cars, clay wagons, 15-in, ga/® 
wheel tank loco by Hunslet Engineelé 
pany, 2,165 yds. of 40-lb. F.B. rails, 
94-in. gauge portable tram rails, 300 |: 
gauge ditto, 6 tons kiln castings, crovil 
hearing-off barrows, large quantity, 
piping, shafting with pulleys, wheelil 
scrap, wrought and cast iron, tools al 
May be viewed the two days prec 
Sale, and catalogues had of the Li 
G. E. SENDELL, Esq.; Messrs. KE 
SENDELL & CO., Chartered Accouni!! 
Walbrook, H.C.; of E. PERCY LEW 
Solicitor, 32, Queen Victoria Street.’ 
the PREMISES: and of the AUCTI 
4, Queen Victoria Street, E.C. 


i 


Office to Let. 


THREE rooms in main thoroughfare?! 
Ludgate Circus—Rent £95 inclusive. rt 
situation for showrooms of manu 
firm.—Box 9202: 
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HEN, in the early days of the present year, Mr. 
Max Clarke brought forward his resolution for 
the expulsion of German and Austrian mem- 
bers of the R.I.B.A., regret was expressed that the 
incident should have arisen; more especially since it 
gave occasion for a chivalrous defence of German and 
Austrian architects which, while entirely honourable to 
those who made it, one felt to be rather an exaggera- 
tion of fine feeling and professional sympathy. When, 
at the business meeting of the Institute held on June 7, 
the proposal was revived, emphatic approval of it was a 
foregone conclusion. It had become a moral duty to 
repudiate all association with the representatives of a 
nation that exults in the cold-blooded assassination of 
women and children, and produces in hordes the fends 
in human form who perpetrate the savage cruelties 
and unspeakable bestialities recorded in the Bryce 
Committee’s report ; and of course no discrimination in 
favour of their less flagitious allies, the Austrians, was 
possible. The general feeling will be that the Institute 
has perfcrmed a plain but painful duty, for which, more- 
over, there are high and honourable precedents. Not 
to follow them would have been an implicit and a sorry 
solecism. 
= = = = 
It was quite natural, as well as seemly and decorous, 
that the R.I.B.A. elections this year should fall very 
flat. The mot d’ordre being that all issues wearing the 
slightest appearance of contentiousness should be held 
in abeyance and abhorrence, as being “ unpatriotic if 
not treasonable,” it is rather surprising that the mem- 
bers of the old Council were not “ returned unopposed ” 
en bloc; but among the Fellows there were twenty- 
seven candidates for the eighteen places, and, for 
Associate membership, the choice of six lay among ten. 
The method of voting may be said to ‘be negative, as 
compared with the positive of the polling booths. In 
the latter you put a cross against the name of the can- 
didate of your choice. In the R.I.B.A. elections you 
cross out the names of the undesirables—a process of 
elimination or deletion that is said to lend, in some 
cases, a peculiar zest to the act of penmanship involved, 
oppugnancy tending so much more to energy than does 
bland assent. In either case the material result on the 
election is approximately the same ; but what about the 
moral effect on the voter? Is he not encouraged to 
enlarge his bump of destructiveness? But, to speak 
seriously, we are sorry to notice that several good men 
have been rejected for no apparent cause, and without 
greatly altering the complexion of the Council, in 
which, however, the changes seem to tend to a slight 
deepening of the tinge of conservatism that in former 
recent elections had begun to turn pale. It is neverthe- 
less such an imposing array of eminent names as to 
warrant the supposition that Sir Ernest George, whose 
letter of advice it seems to reflect, has seen of the travail 
of his soul and is satished. It remains for the Council 
to justify his confidence and that of the electors. 
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Sir Rider Haggard made “ King Solomon’s Mine 
famous as a matter of romance, but a member of | 
Archeological and Architectural Society of Durham ¢ 
Northumberland has “sampled the goods ” from K\ 
Solomon’s quarries. Mr. H. W. Thorburn, of Bish; 
Auckland, has presented to the Masonic lodge of whl 
he is a member a piece of stone “ brought from Kj 
Solomon’s quarries, near Jerusalem.” It is a m} 
appropriate gift to Freemasons, who hold Kj 
Solomon’s temple in extraordinary veneration, beca\ 
to that building most of the brotherhood trace | 
origin of their craft, which, however, some hold to hi 
begun either with the. Creation or immediately after} 
Flood. The Rev. George Oliver held that Moses} 
a grand master, Joshua his deputy, and Aheliab « 
Bezaleel grand wardens. Freemasonry as at pres) 
constituted did not begin until June 24, 1717, when) 
four London lodges erected themselves into a gri 
lodge. In St. Paul’s Cathedral there is carefully }) 
served a small piece of carved stone which many of} 
faithful regard as having once formed a portion) 
Solomon’s temple. Treasured bits of stone must) 
fairly numerous. There is, for instance, the Se} 
stone in Westminster Abbey, on which our monal! 
are crowned. This, in popular legend, traces bacl! 
King David—not of Scotland, but of Israel. Of : 
finite antiquity and dubious history is London St 
which is inserted in the outer wall of the church | 
Swithin, Cannon Street. It is a block of Kentish | 


(Lower Greensand) and Camden_ the nar 


believed it to have been the central milliarium or tt 
stone (similar ta that in the Forum at Rome), f 
which the British high-roads radiated, and from wi! 
the distances along them were reckoned. This (2 
jecture, and the story that Jack Cade struck it with! 
staff in token of his lordship over London, may perl) 
entitle it to take rank among the “ precious stom) 
that are outside the category of gems. 
* * * * 


A writer in the “ Leicester Daily Post” notes }3 
the Temperance Hall at Leicester bears on its exte? 
the name of its architect, Mr. J. Medland, of Glouce:? 
Since the building was originally designed as 4 mt} 
hall, and very few people are aware of this fact, tlt 
arises the interesting question of whether an arehif 
gains much fame by handing down his name a5; 
author of a building that may be put to other and \ 
different uses from those for which he designed it | 
course, the difficulty could be easily overcome by} 
architect stating explicitly what he believed the Dl 
ing was intended to be. But such a record as 14 
building was designed by X. as a place of worst) 
would look inept when in course of time the prem 
became a cinema, and the architect effecting the © 
version might not like it any more than would | 
original designer. Occasionally one sees in Long 
as on a certain building in Tudor Street, the initia! 


ia 


chitect ; but in Edinburgh (following a very early 
cal practice, which sometimes got the architect 
jerious trouble when his patron wanted all the 
| of the work) there are several instances of the 


ject’s name appearing in full, to be blessed or 


ited as the occasion may seem to justify, or as the 
es and chances of taste and fashion seem to dic- 
| For the architects’ name to appear solus, how- 
Nets up a suspicion of egotism, or, what is worse, 
sire for immediate advertisement rather than for 
fame ; while its appearance in a longish list (on 
memorial stone”) that includes not only all the 
(searers of the moment, but also the contractors 
'e clerk of works, merely confounds the issue. 


. * * % ¥ 


‘manother “ Post ”—that of Liverpcol—we learn, 
{it overmuch surprise, that a certain church in 
shire was built as a speculative enterprise ; the 
olders to recoup themselves out of the “ takings.” 
'er these included the damaged threepenny bits 
-etal buttons dropped into the alms-bag or 
nt bason” is left to conjecture; but we are told 
ie pews were let by auction. This kind of thing is 
yn in America, and instances in this country are 
ve than might be supposed. Hence the base uses 
fich “sacred buildings” are so aften turned. 
igh it is perfectly revolting to think of cold- 
'd syndicates exploiting religious fervour as a 
is speculation, it must be admitted that there is, 
iild be, a bright side to the arrangement, quite 
vom the sardonic humour of the situation. Archi- 
‘Ad contractors have too much reason to complain 
sontrary vice of absence of the business element 
pious founders, whose zeal in the collection of 
br building is apt to fall off lamentably when the 
Ms erected and the bill is sent in. That was a 
!arly lucid interval of Ruskin’s in which he made 
fost savage assault on the habit of building on 
i leaving the architect and builder to whistle for 
‘ration, or at best “ to come tardy off.” 


f * > * 


je summer meeting which, with characteristic 
; the Institution of Municipal and County 
ts have determined to hold (on June 24), in 
'the war, there is to be adopted the new practice 
8 the papers as read and proceeding at once to 
jussion. In the present instance this course is 
mperative, because eight papers have been pre- 
nd unless these are too short to be of much use, 
| be impossible to get through them. Such a 
“commonly arises where the meetings are infre- 
ad consequently the matter accumulates, and it 
/only settled by the very unsatisfactory method 
ng a few papers, and taking the rest as read. 
it and circulate the papers beforehand is much 
ior way: but only plutocratic institutions can 
te printer’s bill, to say nothing of the postage. 
| disadvantage is the difficulty of getting the 
‘to deliver their manuscripts sufficiently early. 
ithor knows that he has to read his paner on a 
ite, he will seldom fail to have it ready ; but 
ily to observe a date for delivery to the printer 
13a more heroic cast of virtue, and few there be 
iat. A further obvious drawback is but the 
+ an excellent quality. Members who are given 
by should be—sufficient time to digest the 
vill come to the meeting so fully primed for 
that only the intervention of the chairman (who 
|€ armed with a clangorous bell) will prevent 
ree eloquent gentlemen from exhausting the 
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fiiee eloquent gentlemen from exhausting the 
| bane of congresses. With architectural 
the rule is—one meeting, one paper, and secre- 
ithe provinces know well the difficulty of main- 


i 
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taining the supply. As a rule, the paper is too long. 
If the reader is new to the business, he is at the outset 
overwhelmed with the fear that he will not be able to 
fill out the time allotted to him. For two-thirds of the 
time, therefore, he is unnecessarily diffuse. He then 
finds that he has to pack the gist of the subject into 
about one-third of the space that he has wasted in his 
groundless dread of ending too soon. His unimportant 
preamble is therefore about twice as long as his Bill; 
for, even if ‘he realises this inconsistency, he usually 
lacks either the time or the energy to recast the paper. 
® = > = 


It is doubtless a great boon to harassed provincial 
secretaries, whose local supply of papers is uncertain 
both as to number and quality, that a few architects of 
eminence can be induced to stiffen the programmes of 
provincial societies. Commonly a successful ; :rmon 
is repeated in several places; and not to repeat 
a successful lecture on an architectural subject 
would be sheer waste of materials. Of course, 
the lantern slides are seldom allowed to retire 
upon their first use; they are sometimes made to 
go extensive rounds, and are often accompanied 
by the notes made for their original appearance. 
It is an excellent practice; but the boon to local 
societies is increased a thousandfold when the author 
appears in person. The little flutter of excitement on 
seeing and hearing and conversing with the man of 
standing is a stimulus of incomparable value to, at all 
events, the younger members of the society. And it 
does good in like measure to the visitor himself, always 
supposing that he is willing to encourage discussion, and 
will not allow himself to degenerate into a mere per- 
functory professional lecturer: of which il-hap there 
can be but little fear. But those “ younger members ” 
being now all away on war service, what treasures of 
observation and experience they will bring back with 
them! At the next opportunity—may it not be long 
delayed—the young men should do the lecturing for 
a while, for they will have much that is new and 
strange to tell us. 


= = sd = 


We greatly regret to announce the death, on May 9, 
of Mr. John Macvicar Anderson, F.R.I.B.A., F.RS.Edin. 
Born in Glasgow in 1835, and educated at the Col- 
legiate School and the University of that city. he was 
articled to his uncle, Mr. William Burn, who about the 
middle of the last century had designed many country 
mansions in Scotland, and, coming from Edinburgh to 
London, did there much good work—Montagu House 
in Whitehall, for a specimen—and_ had among his 
pupils Norman Shaw contemporaneously with his 
nephew John Macvicar Anderson. Like his uncle, Mr. 
Anderson designed many mansions, in England as well 
as in Scotland, besides many banks and insurance 
offices in London and elsewhere. He began practice 
(n London) in 1870, and to his credit are Althorp, 
Hants ; Brampton Hall and Blankney Hall in Lincoln- 
shire ; Cheswardine Hall in Shropshire; Iden Manor 
and Wildernesse in Kent; Powercourt, Ireland; and 
he designed also Coutts’s Bank in the Strand, the 
British Linen Company’s Bank in Threadneedle Street, 
the Liverpool and London and Globe building, and the 
Commercial Union Assurance premises on Cornhill, the 
Tunior Carlton Club in Pall Mall, and alterations to 
Brooks’s and many other London clubs. He had served 
the R.I.B.A. in several capacities, and had passed the 
presidential chair ; and, socially, he had, throughout his 
long life, served humanity with constant and consistent 
geniality, charity. and benevolence. We once heard 
him described as “an ethically fine type of manhood ”’ ; 
and no better tribute can be offered to his memory. 


A peculiar advantage of the newer and lighter 


methods of construction recommended by educational 
headquarters as appropriate to the building of schools 
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is revealed in an advertisement which the chief educa- 
tion officer of Willesden District Council has caused to 
be inserted in the present issue of the Journal. On 
behalf of his council he offers for sale a modern tem- 
porary school building, “strongly constructed in 
sections of timber framing outside and special water- 
proof material inside, and insulated to withstand 
climatic influences ; boarded floors and Ruberoid roofs, 
easily removable, and can be re-erected at small cost.” 
Such a building (it contains nine class-rooms, two 
teachers’ rooms, two cloak-rooms, latrine sheds, etc.) 
will no doubt find a purchaser immediately. The War 
Office should jump at it. The present unprecedented 
demand for temporary structures should—and no doubt 
it will—stimulate the invention of ingenious devices in 
construction with a view to portability and conversion. 


HEREe eA ND Seu a ERE. 


OW the world has changed since the war began! 

But what a transformed world it will be when 

the war is over! Goodman Dull imagines—no, 

that is quite the wrong verb, for he is obviously desti- 
tute of imagination—Goodman Dull supposes that 
“when this cruel war is over” everybody and every- 
thing will at the call of “As you were!” smartly 
resume their former peace footing. “ Peace, Goodman 
Dull!” There will still be twenty-four hours to the 
day, the biggest battery of the biggest siege guns fired 
simultaneously will not have deflected the earth from 
the accustomed course of her diurnal rotation; but 
natheless the architect will have fresh problems to face. 


No matter what happens—whether we are going for- 
ward, marking time, or retreating towards medizvalism 
—or falling back on Classical Ideals as a basis from 
which to maxe a more vigorous. ttack on stodginess— 
the architect will always have “ fresh problems to face,” 
and far be it from me to bereave him of this consecrated 
and consoling phrase. Only one could wish that he 
did not so often adopt the expedient of the baffled but 
unabashed pulpiteer—“ Having looked this difficulty 
boldly in the face, we will pass it by.” That courage of 
facing would never, or but tardily. have got us the new 
front to Buckingham Palace; and I for one am hoping 
for the best about the Regent Street Quadrant, where, 
however, the problem is not so much how to go sub- 
missively through one’s facings (an obsolescent mili- 
tary expression) as ta face several ways at once, with 
something of the fatuous four-sidedness of the Marble 
Arch—that most notable of all our monuments to the 
folly of yielding to popular clamour. To hold any 
relevancy to its present absurd situation, it should be 
inscribed with a line from the imperishable poetry of 
Tate and Brady—‘“ How blest is he who ne’er consents 
by ill advice to walk.” Not but what, jutting up rock- 
like in a whelming sea of traffic, it 1s an apt symbol of 
our invincible insularity. It will be extremely interest- 
ing to see, with respect to the Ouadrant, what direction 
will be taken when Shavian and shopkeeper, and the 
bland moderator between these violent extremists, 
have shouted simultaneously their mutually contradic- 
tory commands. If there be any virtue in the northern 
flavour of the name he bears. the architect in whom is 
our trust for the harmonious blending of these var:ous 
voices is of all men the least likely to get confused in 
the din; and I am sure that all interests will be best 
served if he “ e’en gangs his ain gait.” 


Even so did his illustrious namesake, the Regent 
Murray, about whose policy when he was appointed 
Regent I am fain to quote from the records a passage 
that seems to admit of a modern architectural applica- 
tion: “The position was full of temptation and diff- 
culty, but his conspicuous integrity and moderation, 
joined to unflinching courage and the utmost readiness 


of resource, proved to be adequate to what the circ, 
stances demanded.” As it was with the Regent 
may it be with the Regent Quadrant Murray, 
latter will certainly face his problem with firmness ,; 
courage: perhaps also with stucco, which the trad 
interest prefers before stone; stucco being easier 
keep of a cheerful countenance, and absorbing | 
l:ght withal. Besides, the average tradesman and 
average householder are deeply in love with pa 
although they nearly always dissemble their love ; 
quarrel with the painter. 


* 


No matter how persistently they may affect to ¢ 
demn the painter and all his works—his panoply 
trestles and cripples and cradles, his dustings and dé 
ings and stipplings and splashings, his amorous del 
between his burnings, his stoppings (ambiguous ten 
his knottings and fillings and swillings, his msmuat 
references to driers, his turpentine and his turpitt 
his coatings and floatings—nevertheless, they have 
ineradicable love of the chaos he creates, and 
odours of which they so bitterly complain are a 
sweet savour unto their nostrils. For all these 
comitants are to the tradesman an evidence of his ] 
prosperity and an augury of its continuance. Hay 
“the painters in” is a most effective means of ad 
tisement. People talk about it. “ Dash, the dra 
is having his shop done up again. Must be doing w 
Local papers record how our enterprising fell 
townsman is having his premises newly decorated. 
tradesman knows that it pays to paint, and to mak 
much fuss as possible about the operation—of cot 
discreetly and adroitly. And it gives a colour 
excuse for selling off the old goods at an alarming si 
fice, and hence of calling attention to the “ entirely 
stock.” I begin to understand more clearly why 
Regent Quadrant tradesmen witnesses prefer stu 
Small blame to them. Pa‘nt pays. 


3 3k eo 3 


For the house-painter of military age to be cat 
red-handed (or with his hands of any other colow 
the very act of exercising his gentle if not wh 
inoffensive craft is, in these stirring times, it seen 
national scandal. “Pah!” exclaims one irate pa 
in the newspapers, “my gorge rises at the spect 
Smearing surfaces with a brush is no work for men, 
child could do it. Let women do it, and lett 
strapping young slackers sally forth to have a b 
with the enemy.” To him that would not, the pa 
would say, in effect, what Private Blood (an “ Kitch 
Chaps”) gallantly said to the cantankerous old lac 
“May you die of the ’orrors!” Really, the chance 
dying of the ’orrors of lead are about equal for 
whether he goes to the front or remains at home to] 
in such peace as the perfervid patriot will vouchsa 
him; but, at any rate, his supersession by women 
children seriously exaggerates the softness of his 
and discounts altogether the experience immorta 
in one of the old A.A. plays—in the lullaby begin 
“Rock me to sleep in a Pawmer’s cridle!” 


* * = * 


But touching those fresh problems that the arch 
will have to face when the war is over. One na 
idea that they will not be quite “as fresh as pe 
They will be pretty much the same old problems, 
there will be some considerable differences of scalé 
proportion, a shrewd revision of relative values, 4 
imagine, several changes in the intensity and dire! 
of thought, feeling, energy, and effort. Great © 
sions such as this stupendous war alter more © 
than the fashion of my lady’s hat and the cut and 
of her kirtle ; and he will be the most successful a 
tect, or man of business, who is the most alert an 
to embody the new spirit that is to inform the 
world that will presently arise from the ashes & the 
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hei PLATES. 


Arms of the Trinity House. 

Nts first charter, received from Henry VIII, in 1514, 
ae Corporation of Trinity House was described as 
the guild or fraternity of the most glorious and 

widable Trinity of St. Clement,” and it was from 

un Elizabeth that it received, in 1753, its grant of 

9, with authority to erect beacons and other marks 

rie guidance of navigators along the coasts of 

anand. The headquarters of the Brethren of the 

4 ty, who act as nautical advisers in the High Court 
dmiralty, superintend the Trinity pilots, and ex- 

»e navigating lieutenants in the Royal Navy, were 

aved in 1798 to Trinity House, Tower Hill, which 

youilt in the Ionic Order from the designs of 
siel Wyatt. The arms shown are carved in wood 
care partly coloured and gilt, the size being 4 ft. 

by 3 ft.1$ in. It is English work (about 1870), 

{> boldness of the crest, helmet, and scroll mantling 

1 ly indicate. 


Inscription from Como. 
jus fine example of incised lettering on a stone 
pt in the choir of Como Cathedral was made in 
1 and its curious suggestion of greater modernity 
» bly arises from the fact that, in shape and propor- 
che characters vary but little from the Roman face 
« popular by William Caslo , the typefounder, 
Jr more than a century later, and still current and 
zded as almost the perfection of form in typo- 
ary. The exiguous T in JACTA in the fourth 
€; perhaps too commonly imitated in modern work. 


Entrance Gates to a Country House. 
liese gates form part of a garden scheme that was 
iid out by Messrs. Niven and Wigglesworth, 
'.1B.A., whose client desired that the locality in 
1 the work is situated should not be mentioned. 
“21s perhaps a little over-elaboration in the crest- 
rf the central gates, but the piers seem exactly 
tin proportion and design. ; 


House on the Terrace, Barnes. 
Corgian architects knew how to snatch a grace in 
ving the trellises, verandas, and balconies with 
i1 they so often and so successfully redeemed a 
uj front from baldness. Withal, in their most 
1-rant moments they seldom forsook sobriety, and, 
‘is specimen shows, knew well that elegance is 
tatible with simplicity and restraint, or, rather, that 
ese qualities it depends rather than on the 
1. cacy” which a later generation deliberately cul- 
aid as if it were rather a virtue than the vice for 

1, Over-elaboration is now recognised. 


Liail of Facade, Manchester Old Town Hall. 

i publishing, in our issue of May 19, the first of a 
1 of drawings by Mr. Gordon Hemm of the old 
\t Hall at Manchester we mentioned the circum- 
t2s in which Goodwin’s building, which was 
cd in 1825, was pulled down, and that the facade, 
‘uch this week we reproduce a detail drawing, 
seen set up in Heaton Park, Manchester. This 
“ng is chiefly remarkable for the masterly render- 


. 


- the delicate decorative details. 

Design for Memorial to Lord Roberts. 
‘-epresentative collection of war memorials, such 
jat_made for the “Architectural Review,” 
lighly vindicates the architectural type of monu- 
1 as distinguished from that in which sculpture 
(minates. Not that there is any real rivalry 
+e the two kinds. There is room for both, as 
ls for a judicious co-operation between architect 
lhason, which should give the ideal monument. In 
‘sign by Mr. Sidney C. Foulkes, of the Liverpool 
Wersity School of Architecture (it will be remem- 
{ 


bered that the subject was set as one of the recent 
R.I.B.A. problems in design), this collaboration is 
clearly intended. 


| Country House at St. Germain. 

It is interesting to compare the French love of 
severity of logic and line, as strongly manifested in 
this example from Krafft, with the preference for 
suavity and informality which is characteristic of the 
English country house of to-day, which the French 
greatly admire, but do not imitate. In the naturally 
rather rare instances in which they adopt the English 
domestic style they wisely employ English architects. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


Riveted Steel Stanchions. 
Lo the Editors of THE ARCHITECTS’ AND BUILDERS” 
JOURNAL. 

SIRS,—May I be permitted to make the following 
observations with reference to Mr. Waldram’s article 
and drawing on Riveted Steel Stanchions, in your issue 
of May 12? 

_The total load on the stanchion is 459 tons, and this 
gives a unit stress of 4.25 tons per square inch. The 
proportional load carried by the flange areas is 389 
tons. The proportional load transmitted by rivets from 
flange into the base gusset plates 1s 212 tons. The pro- 
portional load carried by web areas is 70 tons. The 
proportional load transmitted by rivets from web into 
brackets is 238 tons. 

Should not the load and rivet strength be equal in 
each case? If the rivets are put in as shown, will this 
not cause shearing stresses to be set up between the 
web and flange? 

The actual load per square foot on the base plate is 
5i1tons. This appears to bea very high value for bear- 
ing on a steel grillage, the customary value used only 
being about one-half the value used above. The value 
of the rivets connecting the base gusset plate to 
stanchion is 106 tons, but the value of rivets connecting 
gusset plate and base angles is only 66 tons. Since the 
load transmitted is the same in each case, should not the 
value of the rivets be equal? The value of the rivets 
connecting one of the web brackets to the stanchion 
shaft is 60 tons (A). The value of nvets connecting 
bracket vertical angles to gusset plate 1s 382 tons (B). 
The value of rivets connecting bracket horizontal 
angle to gusset plate is 144 tons (C). Since the load 
transmitted is the same in each case, should not the 
values (A), (B), and (C) be equal ? 

I agree with Mr. Waldram that the stipulation re 
riveting in bases should be somewhat relaxed when the 
ends of the stanchions are machined after assembling. 
A sliding scale of percentages of rivet value to total 
load would appear to be suitable to base any reduction 
in the number of rivets required. Should any reduc- 
tion be made, the correct proportioning of the number 
in the flange and web should be carefully considered, 
especially in the case of heavy loads. TE 


In reply to the letter of “‘ Axiom” no attempt has in 
the base referred to been made to arrange the rivets in 
accordance with any assumed distribution of stress 
over the cross section; but rather to stiffen, as far as 
possible, all parts of the base plate, and also to 
strengthen the ends of the thin joist webs. The latter, 
even with the ends machined, are apt to be a trifle 
longer than the flanges, and tnerefore liable to take an 
undue proportion of the reaction. It is not easy to 
adequately and evenly stiffen the large bases required 
for exactly consistent arrangements of rivets, and 
although practice undoubtedly varies with regard to 
bases, the example shown is not, | think, at all unusual 


either as to size or design. 
5 PERCY J. WALDRAM. 
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In the series of articles of which this is the first, two gentlemen of high standing in the building and contracting indu; 

Belgium—the one an eminent contractor for public works, and the other the legal adviser to an important association of Bi 

contractors—have collaborated with the object of setting forth frankly and clearly the needs of Belgium and the best means of n 

them, with especial reference to what must be done if British manufacturers are/o capture the large amount of Belgian trac 
was formerly in the hands of the Germans. 
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THE RECONSTRUGTION OEM BEEGH ia 


NGLISH and French statesmen have repeatedly 
declared, with the manifest hearty agreement of 
their fellow-countrymen, that Belgium must be 

reinstated and restored, and for this assurance the 
Belgians cannot sufficiently express their gratitude. 

The restoration of Belgium means, of course, from 
the more especial point of view of architects, engineers, 
builders, and merchants, its material reconstruction, 
and it will be remembered that, with that object in view, 
the International Garden Cities and Town Planning 
Association called together in London in February last 
a congress at which the princi, les of modern town- 
planning were clearly enunciated, and stress was laid 
on the opportunity afforded for their practical applica- 
tion in the rebuilding of Belgium. Congested areas 
can be relieved by outward extensions, and can be 
rendered thoroughly sanitary, isolated districts may be 
linked up, separate groups of dwellings can be brought 
into rational relationship. Thus it became evident that 
the solution of the esthetic and hygienic problems 
involved has its sociological corollaries. 

A large fund of valuable information has been 
accumulated by British architects and civil engineers, 
who have long recognised, and studied with a view to 
amelioration, the terrible evils of overcrowding and the 
disastrous moral and physical effects of unlovely slums, 
with their inadequate space, light, and air, and the 
result of these studies, and of the parallel investiga- 
tions of hygienists and philanthropists, has given rise 
to the Housing and Town Planning Act. An interest- 
ing exhibition held at University College, London, last 
April, was a very fitting sequel to the congress. 

Necessarily the reconstruction of Belgium involves 
other problems besides those of amenity and salubrity. 
There are financial, commercial, and industrial aspects 
to be considered ; for, if in the work of repairing the 
roads that have been ruined in military operations, of 
reconstructing the towns and villages that have been 
destroyed, of rearing again the buildings and monu- 
ments that have been demolished by shrapnel or have 
perished by fire, the aid of many architects and civil 
engineers will necessarily be required. there 1s also at 
least an equal necessity for enlisting the services of 
contractors to execute these various works, as well as 
those of the makers and vendors of multifarious imple- 
ments and tools, plant and machinery, materials and 
eeneral supplies. And finally it is necessary that there 
should be proprietors who shall be in a financial position 
which permits them to undertake such reconstruction. 


I—Finance. 

If it is beyond question that the Germans will ulti- 
mately be vanquished and_will be compelled to pay an 
indemnity adequate to their enormous ravages in 
Belgium, it is also certain that the war indemnity will 
not be paid in cash. After the war Belgium will not 
have immediately at its disposal all the capital neces- 
sary for re-establishing, reorganising, and rebuilding 
all that has been pillaged, devastated, overturned, 
demolished, or burnt, and in the meantime, before they 
can begin the works of reconstruction, the Belgians will 
need the first essential to such an undertaking—money. 

The crushing levies exacted by the Germans, the 
heavy monetary penalties imposed upon communities 
and individuals, the requisitions and robberies, the 
enforced production of cash, at usurious rates of dis- 
count, against German notes, the compulsory currency 
of these depreciated notes—in one word, the complete 


drainage of money by means which the German 
carefully elaborated long beforehand, and which) 
applied with the utmost mgour, has thoro 
depleted Belgium of gold and silver. Conseqr 
it becomes perfectly obvious that, after the oa 
Belgians will not be able immediately to resume; 
payments. They will require credit until they 
had time to recuperate. 
In particular, Belgian contractors will require: 
siderable cash advances, as well as much credit. 
contented with reducing Belgium to ruins and car) 
off all its money, the Germans have in every way; 
dered impossible all attempts to reconstruct the 1) 
and villages that they have razed, or to repair the} 
that they have destroyed ; for, either by way of re} 
tion or by sheer robbery, they have carried of 
military uses, the plant and material of a great nv 
of contractors, which come in handy for the exca | 
of trenches, the construction of field fortification: 
of bridges, the erection of barracks, huts, ete. |) 
same way they have depleted the manufacturers 
contractors’ stocks of cement, lime, bricks, stone, p 
material, iron, and wood. Not content with car) 
off the products and the machrnery of productio) 
Germans have demolished the factories and 
shops; brickfields and quarries have been use 
entrenchments, and the plant they contained has) 
destroyed by the Allies’ guns or explosive mines, | 
the Germans have stripped the machinery of } 
particle of copper. 
The Germans have made extraordinarily m) 
calculations. They foresaw that after their vict/ 
which has fortunately become more and more 11 
bable—unhappy Belgium, impoverished to ruin f 
systematic extortion and destruction described a 
would be at their mercy, and they endeavoured to} 
sure at the outset that they should have the exc! 
monopoly of supplying everything of which 


despoiled their victim. That is why they 
denuded the warehouses and factories of all ess 
materials, which they have either destroyed on a 
or transported to Germany ; and that is why, also, 
have, in certain factories, either smashed the mY 
or dismantled it for deportation to Germany. — 
respect to the building industry. this preconceat 
was the more successful because the Belgians! 
hithertc’ got from Germany most of the materns 
construction, and contractors’ supplies generally. 
Some idea of the extent of the cash advance: 
credit accounts that will be necessary may be fc! 
if it be remembered that Belgian contractors d) 
usually receive payment until the work (road-mél 
railway, canal, or bridge construction, building ef 
mises, etc.) is either finished or well on towards, 
pletion; but, nevertheless, the contractor must 1) 
meantime find wages for his workpeople, and 
obtain the necessary money either from his banl 
from the supply merchants. { 
This protracted and destructive war has ob 
placed the Belgian contractors in a very preci! 
situation. Its sudden outbreak. and especial) 
invasion of neutral Belgium, arrested at once all 
mercial and industrial activity. It meant, for Be 
contractors, the immediate and total cessation ' 
work, with consequent unproductivity of the c? 
that had been sunk in it for wages, materials, a 
forth; and the moratorium prevented the recov 
debts and restrained banking operations. Thos¢ 
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iors who have not mortgaged their real or personal 
srty to their bankers may possibly be able to 
ye something on what remains of it, but these 
wnate traders are very few in number; for in the 
jing industry, as in every other industry and in all 
erce, invested and circulating capital is the prime 
‘ry of activity and prosperity. 
'. these elements it is necessary to add the special 
«s of the war on those contractors whose works, 
japlete or not handed over, are situated in the zone 
iitary operations, and on those contractors who, 
fe the war broke out, had incurred preliminary 
pases for work that the war prevented. ; 
sally, itis necessary to take into account the mone- 
‘difficulties of the building owners, public and 
tte. Certainly, German exactions have left the 
yietors their landed estate, but it remains to be 
~n to what extent the lands have been involved in 
yusing of money to meet the exacting demands of 
/ermans. 
las clear, then, that the necessary advances of 
jul for the reconstruction of Belgium will be very 
iderable. 
‘the last annual general meeting of the National 
(ration of Building Trades Employers of Great 
{n and Ireland, the delegates from the Federation 
{male Belge de Industrie du Batiment et des 
42ux Publics described the exact position to which 
‘rermans have reduced the building industry of 
jum, and the delegates said that the Belgian con- 
Ors turned to England in full confidence that a 
iry so rich and powerful would afford them the 
sary aid for the immediate resumption of their 
itry and for the rapid reconstruction of Belgium. 
je, of which the departments of le Nord and !’Est 
‘shared to the full the sufferings of Belgium, will 
all her energy, activity, and resources for the 
ation of her own cruelly devastated departments. 
fe assistance of English capital, in the form of 
cs, of loans, or of advances of money, is therefore 
;t. Belgian contractors appeal to the leaders of 
th commerce and industry to enter into financial 
[ndustrial business relations with them, and to 
) them the largest possible facilities for recovery 
evelopment. 
_:us examine briefly a few of the particulars that 
11 be brought to the notice of British men of 
1288, 
2 ordinary operations of commerce need not be 
€ecapitulated ; but it is desirable to say that, for 
\time to come, it will not be possible to add to the 
is f.o.b. and c.f. the clause “ payement contre 
jients.” It will be necessary to grant extensions 
ie usual in commercial and banking circles and to 
jate for the acceptance of bills of exchange at 
{, sixty, or ninety days against documents, and 
1) face the possibility of renewals thereof on suit- 
-erms. 
Jen the transaction is of sufficient importance the 
(t May arrange with the contractors for propor- 
| payments on account, and the contractor may 
ize for payments to be met in like measure by the 
(ag owner, so that the dates of moneys received by 
(ntractor may fit in with the payments to be made 
fa for supplies. With this arrangement, which is 
{in Belgium, the merchant should be supplied with 
lientary evidence of the payments made. The 
sof these payments would agree with the dates of 
swhich the contractor is to receive as set forth in 
onditions of contract, with which the merchant 
tL make himself acquainted. When the work 
lises special materials, or a special mode of 
ion, and these conditions are a preponderating 
ice in the work, these respective interests may be 
ited by some form of provisional association for 
yiteses of that particular work. 
Vh respect to patented or proprietary articles or 
Ids, the proprietors might issue licences and 


- 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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authorisations for their employment, subject, of course, 
to the usual conditions and guarantees; and it is sug- 
gested that the proprietors of such articles or methods 
might advantageously enter into association with con- 
tractors for the manufacture and exploitation of such 
articles in Belgium. 

There are other financial combinations: First, 
arrangements for the building owner or public body to 
pay directly the price of the contract to the banker or 
to the merchant instead of to the contractor; but such 
arrangements are not in every instance authorised by 
Belgian law, and are very often forbidden in the terms. 
of the contract. Secondly, the transference of the 
contract, an expedient that cannot be recommended, 
seeing that the personality of the contractor is so 
important a factor in the undertaking, and because, 
moreover, in such a case the voluntary consent of the 
building owner must be obtained, while in the case of 
an ordinary transference of debt his permission is not 
necessary. 

These two arrangements are not recommended ; 
they eliminate the contractor as such. The first reduces 
him to a mere superintendent of the work, without 
other interest in the ultimate result than the salary he 
receives for his services; the second transfers all the 
risks of the enterprise to the banker or the merchant, 
who becomes in effect the contractor, and has either to 
employ the original contractor to superintend the work, 
or te put in charge of it some other person under whose 
orders the original contractor is required to execute the 
work. 

Asa matter of fact, those combinations are usual, but 
such operations take place secretly, and have no exist- 
ence and produce no effect except as between the 
contractor and the other party thereto. Transactions 
of that character are special operations, and foreign to 
the question of guarantee which we are discussing. 

The creation in Belgium of a powerful bank of 
public and private works, or the establishment in 
Belgium of a branch of a similar British bank, is plainly 
indicated as a means of facilitating the relations 
between merchant and contractor. In Belgium certain 
banks do casual business of this kind, but there are 
none that occupy themselves with it principally or 
exclusively. A further development might be a bank 
that could render signal benefits to the workers. 

But, it may be said, so far we have only detailed the 
ordinary conditions of business, which the war has sup- 
pressed, and the question we have really to consider 1s, 
what guarantees the Belgian contractors can offer m 
the special circumstances of the case. Too this criticism 
we must give a frank reply. For the moment sub- 
stantial guarantees are out of the question, except in 
some few instances of contractors who have come 
through the ordeal with more good fortune than others. 

The Germans have ruined Belgium so completely 
that when at length they are cleared out of the country 
they will leave in it nothing that they could loot or 
destroy. Save for a few towns and villages that may 
have the good fortune to escape their ravages, they will 
leave nothing of Belgium but the land. For the most 
part Belgium will have to be reconstructed. 

Let us take an extreme hypothesis. and assume the 
Belgian contractors to be utterly rumed by the war 
and possessing nothing but their energy and their pro- 
fessional skill. In that case, merchants, bankers, and 
building owners will have to deal with contractors who 
clearly can offer none but moral guarantees. By far 
the greater number of Belgian contractors, 1t 1s by no 
means to their discredit to recall, began their profes- 
sional careers without capital, but with the strong moral 
guarantee provided by their reputation for mntelipences 
courage, energy, technical skill, and honesty. Upon 
that merely moral guarantee very many Belgian con- 
tractors, by gaining the confidence and the credit alike 
of building owners and of merchants, have founded 
successful businesses and executed important work. 

(To be continued.) 
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| T may be said that our modern know- 
ledge of wind-pressure extends back- 
wards only so far as the destruction of the 
original Tay Bridge in 1879. This bridge 
was part of the scheme for bridging the 
two firths—Forth and Tay—which was 
brought to a successful completion by the 
construction of a new Tay Bridge and the 
erection of the Forth Bridge. The iatter 
hhas been opened for twenty-five years. 

On December 28, 1879, whilst a train 
was on the bridge and a “ gale of excep- 
tional severity was blowing,’’ one or more 
of the piers gave way, bringing down 
eleven 245 ft. span and 227 ft. span girders, 
precipitating the train and 74 people into 
the Tay. A Board of Trade inquiry was 
held, which showed that opinion among 
engineers about wind-pressure was in a 
state of chaos. 

An endeavour was at once made by a 
Board of Trade Committee to put matters 
on a satisfactory footing. After examining 
wind records, they on May 20, 1881, recom- 
mended :—‘‘ That for railway bridges or 
viaducts a maximum wind-pressure of 
56 lb. per sq. ft. should be assumed for the 
purpose of calculation.”? This imme- 
diately came into force for railway work, 
and was also adopted generally for struc- 
tures on public works, although such adop- 
tion was purely arbitrary, or specified in 
local by-laws. 

Much opposition was raised to this stan- 
dard of pressure, because it was considered 
excessive and not justified by experience of 
existing structures. As far as buildings 
are concerned, the horizontal pressure as- 
sumed for designing has graduallv been re- 
duced to the 30 lb. per sq. ft. now often 
taken. Two questions of great importance 
arose, and these have since been practically 
settled by research, viz.:—(a) Were the 
wind velocities given by the anemometers 
then in use, correct? (b) What was the 
relation of wind velocity to wind-pressure ? 
There are three methods for the measure- 
ment of wind:—(1) Velocity measured by 
the Robinson anemometer. (2) Pressure 
measured by a pressure tube anemometer. 
(3) Pressure measured by a plate or board 
set face to the wind. 

Considering (1) the anemometer that 
bears his name was invented by Dr. Robin- 
son in 1846, and is by far the most used of 
the various instruments which have been 
produced from time to time. It consists of 
four arms at right angles; at the end of 
each arm is a hemispherical cup. This in- 
strument measures direct velocity, and Dr. 
Robinson, after experimenting, stated that 
the velocity of the cups was one-third the 
velocity of wind for all instruments, what- 
ever their size. This is now known to be 
a fallacy, with the result that practically all 
records prior to 1902 were incorrect and 
generally much too high, a fact which jus- 
‘tifies the distrust shown by the experts at 
the Tay Bridge inquiry respecting the re- 
cords quoted then. 

The discovery that the factor 3 for the 
Robinson anemometer was incorrect is due 
to the experiments carried out by Mr. 
Dines, and since confirmed by other 
authorities. . These experiments consisted 
of placing anemometers on horizontal arms, 
which were rotated by means of a steam 
engine; 143 revolutions of this ‘‘ whirler ” 
constituted half a mile of space, whilst 
great care was taken to ensure accuracy in 
the results. The number of turns of the 


* Extracts from a paper read before the Conerete 
Institute. 
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SOME NOTES ON WIND PRESSURE." 
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whirler and the revolutions of the anemo- 
meters, both of which were counted auto- 
matically, determined the relation between 
the distance travelled and the revolutions 
of the anemometers, and thus the value of 
the new factor, 2.2, was obtained. 

The outcome was that the Wind Force 
Committee of the Royal Meteorological 
Society in 1902 adopted the factor 2.2 in- 
stead of 3 for the Standard Robinson ane- 
mometer. Thus, when the old factor was 
used, and the instrument indicated say, a 
velocity of 60 miles per hour, the use of 
the new factor reduced the velocity to 44 
miles per hour. Converting these velocities 
into pressures by the formula P = 3.003 
V2, the 60 miles per hour velocity gives 
10.8 lb. per sq. ft., whilst the velocity of 44 
miles per hour gives a pressure of 5.8 Ib. 
per sq. ft.—a very serious alteration, which 
doubtless explains the fact that chimneys, 
buildings, and bridges, which, by all the 
rules of the anemometers should have 
fallen down, are standing until to-day, or 
meeting an honourable end by the hands 
of housebreakers. This rotating anemo- 
meter has one great disadvantage, in that 
owing to the inertia of the instrument it 
does not record gusts of wind which may 
have a much greater velocity than the aver- 
age values shown by this instrument. For 
instance, if the record is, say, 37 miles per 
hour, it shows that the cups have passed 
through a distance of 37 miles in the hour ; 
at some part of the time they would be re- 
volving faster than at others, but the re- 
cord shows the average speed. 

Another type of instrument is the pres- 
sure tube anemometer invented by Mr. 
Dines. This instrument automatically re- 
cords all the varying pressures of the wind, 
and consequently all gusts and lulls that 
occur during a gale, whatever the velocity 
of the wind may be. The principles upon 
which the design of this instrument is 
based are that when the wind blows into 
the open horizontal mouth of a tube it 
causes an increase of pressure within it 
and in all air-tight arrangements connected 
with it. On the contrary, if the wind blows 
horizontally across the open mouth of the 
vertical tube, the column of air within the 
tube rises and the pressure is reduced 
within it, and in all air-tight arrangements 
connected within it. The great advantage 
of this instrument is that it not only gives 
a record of all phases of wind, but a prac- 
tically perfect exposure can be obtained by 
mounting it on a high pole. 

The third type of anemometer is like the 
second type, a pressure recorder, and is in 
general use, although now practically ob- 
solete. This type consists of a board or 
plate which by means of a weather vane is 
kept facing the wind. The back of the 
board is fitted with springs which keep the 
board up to its work. The wind acting on 
the face of the board drives it backwards, 
compressing the springs; the pressure is 
then measured and recorded automatically 
by the movement of the board or the com- 
pression of the springs. This tvne of in- 
strument has been in use for many years, 
and, like the Robinson anemometer, the 
earlier forms recorded pressures which are 
now known to be erroneous and much too 
high. The cause of the hich pressures re- 
corded up to 60 Ib. per sq. ft. and over was 
faulty design, and the momentum of the 
moving parts. The result has been that 
high pressures have been recorded and 
quoted by authorities, when as a matter of 
fact the actual pressure was something less 


than half those shown. This type o| 
sure boards was used at the Forth |] 
during its construction. 

When Sir B. Baker, in conjunctioy 
Sir John Fowler, undertook the res 
bility for this great structure, it b 
necessary to ascertain as nearly as px 
what would be the probable wind-pr 
on the bridge in the exposed positi 
which it is situated. He accordingly e 
on the top of the Old Castle on Inehg 
three anemometers; the principal on 
30 ft. long by 15 ft. high, approxir 
the size of the side of a railway carri 
those days, erected vertically, with ij 
faces facing east and west, this dir 
being the most unfavourable from 
the wind can strike the bridge. The 
was hung in a frame and fitted wit) 
springs at the four corners to adju 
board to its normal position. The 
ment of the board was communica 
the registering apparatus by mea 
wires. To ascertain to some exte 
effect of small local gusts plates were 
18 in. diameter in holes cut out | 
centre of the board, and at the top 
hand corner, and arrangements made 
gister the pressure on them separate 
circular plate with an area of 13 sq. f 
erected to face in the same directioi 
8 ft. away from the large board, an 
vided with means for registering the 
sure. The third was a revolving 
also with an area of 13 sq. ft. and 
with a vane, so that it always faci 
wind. These anemometers, althoug 
ing good results, were not intended t 
very accurate results. | 

The records of the violent gales 
that the average on the large board is 
of the average on the small gauge, an 
the average on the large board is o. 
the average on the revolving gauge 
we round these figures up we can sa 
the pressure on the large board i 
eighths the amount shown by the 
gauges; a figure to be remembered 
considering the records from the sma 
mometers in general use, and ap 
them in design of buildings of large & 
area. After the completion of the | 
five revolving gauges, with a plate < 
13 sq. ft., were fixed on the bridge, 
continuous record was obtained. 

These results from the Forth Brid 
interesting and’ valuable in that they 
records of an exposed position and ¢ 
siderable differences in height and | 
From a consideration of them with 
reliable information now available, th 
pear to be high in value and to be inf 
by gusts and possibly by some mom) 
of the plates of the anemometers. 

The most valuable information av) 
respecting wind velocities is undot 
that given by Dr. Shaw in his rege | 
Beaufort scale of wind force, whichi 
piled from the records of the anemo: 

| 


at various meteorological stations. 
information shows the number of gi 
wind exceeding 37 statute miles 
hour, grouped according to the may 
hourly velocities recorded by Robinse 
mometers. The point that is most st 
after a study of the records is tha’ 
sures over about 12 Ib. per sq. ft. ar’ 
It must be borne in mind these recor 
averages, and that individual gusts) 
give higher pressures on small areas 
Dr. Shaw, in his Reports and 
randa, No. 9, compiled in connectio 
the Advisory Committee for Aeron 
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'; “the ordinary ‘ gustiness’ of a 
wind ’’ as the variation of the 
ly; and direction of the wind, while 
erage hourly ve ‘locity remains prac- 
; unchanged, or increases, or de- 
is gradually. ‘The intervals of these 
fare of the order of some fraction of a 
- they are largely a question of ex- 
of the anemometer.”’ 
ither type of wind is known as the 
| squall, *™ which, Dr. Shaw says, sets 
;a temporary wind of great v fale nce 
)panied by sudden changes of all the 
(ological elements, and generally also 
nder and lightning. The ‘se are the 
Mangerous of all winds, with the ex- 
1 of tropical hurricanes, which do not 
in our latitude. 
| relation between coast and inland 
(is a practical question which often 
fwhen an important structure is to be 
‘ed in some locality where building 
tions are of an elementary character, 
}-existent, and where the only guide 
| possession of reliable information, 
is that already quoted, but which has 
liken at one or more exposed stations 
‘he coast, whilst the proposed struc- 
1ay be situated some distance inland. 
yaw says that, ‘‘ speaking from the 
| xperience of weather maps, we may 
at a westerly wind of force 8 at an 
id western station will be represented 
inland or east coast station by a wind 
f5. The corresponding reduction in 
iy is from 42 to 21 miles per hour. 
jionally, therefore, we may say that 
‘face wind velocity ’’ (that is, winds 
ill affect a structure), ‘‘ at a reason- 
ell-exposed station inland, or at a 
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coast station for an off-shore wind, is re- 
duced to one-half the velocity of an open 
coast station.’? As pressure is dependent 
on velocity it follows that the pressure will 
be reduced to a corresponding amount. 
When dealing with a building of large 
exposed area, there is often a difference of 
opinion, in the absence of regulations, as 
to what wind pressure to adopt, i.e., 
whether the maximum average velocity, or 
the greatest gust. There is little available 
information as to what may be termed the 
area of a gust, but it is considered to be 
comparatively small. In a well-designed 
and well-constructed structure, it would ap- 
pear to be good enough to take the maxi- 
mum velocity, and trust to the continuity 
of the structure to distribute local gusts. 
The presence of windward and leeward 
pressures on experimental boards and struc- 
tures has been known for many years, and 
many experimenters.and writers have dealt 


with it. The windward pressure is, of 
course, caused by the wind striking on a 
surface exposed to it. The leeward pres- 


sure appears to be caused by the flow of ait 
round the edges of the obstacle, tending to 
draw some of the still air, behind with it, 
and causing a partial vacuum. The direct 
pressure and the suction of the vacuum 
must be added together in order to arrive 
at what is known as the total pressure. 

Up to the present, assumed wind pres- 
sures, which are undoubtedly €XCessive, 
have be ‘en in general use for de ‘signing, and 
very safe structures have been the outcome ; 
but with the advance of knowledge, the 
very heavy structures, now common, will 
gradually give place to more scientific de- 
signs, and a corresponding saving of mate- 
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\KERFIELD HOUSE, KNUTSFORD. 


rial. New methods now being evolved will 
then become of the greatest importance. 
The Woolworth, at New York, is the 
highest office building in the world; 7603 ft. 
from the street level to base of flag-pole on 
the tower, whose heaviest basement 
columns carry on each 4,740 tons, of which 
1,300 tons is due to the action of the wind; 


wna the weight of the steel framework is. 


1,100 tons. 


KERFIELD HOUSE, KNUTSFORD, 


CHESHIRE. 


Kerfield House, Knutsford, Cheshire, is 
an interesting instance of the possibility of 
investing with architectural distinction an 
old house from which that quality is wholly 
lacking. The old house was built of white 
brick, and had its roof covered with Welsh 
slates. Mr. Percy Scott Worthington, 
F.R.I.B.A., the architect who was 
entrusted with the alterations, gutted and 
re-planned the interior, and faced the walls 
externally with Ruabon bricks having a 
“dragged ”’ face. Recesses were filled up, 
and excrescences were cut off, windows 
and doors were respaced, and the roof was, 
as far as possible, hidden by a parapet. 
The hall and staircase take the place of a 
number of small rooms and of the old 
staircase. The dining-room was re- 
modelled, but not altered in size; the morn- 
ing-room was panelled in oak, and a 


circular window added; the drawing-room,, 


with bedrooms above, is entirely new, and 
the kitchens, 
rearranged and remodelled. The panel- 


ling and floors are of English oak. 


PERCY SCOLrT WORTHINGTON, M.A., F.R.I.B.A , ARCHITECT FCR THE ALTERATIONS. 


lavatories, etc., were 
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BEAUTY THE® LOGICAL EX- 
PRESSION OF STRUCTURE.* 


BY F. RADFORD SMITH. 


(Concluded from page 272, No. 1066.) 


Gothic in Italy. 

Gothic architecture never took the same 
hold in Italy that it did in Western 
Europe, but at the same time a type of 
Gothic was the only method of building 
that had been general in the North of Italy 
when that district began to shake off its 
long sleep in the fourteenth centurv. With 
the awakening of the Renaissance in Italy, 
and while the Gothic builders were still 
pursuing their craft into the decadence of 
the Perpendicular period in England, came 
a desire to imbue Italian art with some 
spirit of nationality different from the un- 
restrained and semi-barbaric irregularities 
of Western Europe; and what is more 
natural than an attempt to return to the 
forms and grandeur of Ancient Rome ? 

The cathedral at Florence was still un- 
finished, and, in accord with the national 
desire, it was decided to complete it after 
the Roman manner—that is, with a dome. 
Imagine a set of men steeped in genera- 
tions of Gothic constructive tradition 
SEN to build a second Pantheon 
dome! The value of the rib was too firmly 
implanted ever to be lost, and so we see in 
the Duomo how Brunelleschi, in en- 
deavouring to emulate the Pantheon 
according to Gothic principles, really gave 
us a vault turned inside out and upside 
down. The perfect frankness of the 
masonry ribs carrying the lantern, and the 
frankly lighter filling between are to be 
noted. This structure is frequently 
referred to as the crowning beauty of 
Florence, and I venture to think that any 
beauty it possesses lies in the frank 
expression of the purpose of the parts. 

At this time there were in process of 
erection the semi-fortified seats of the 
Barons in France and England, and in 
Italy we find their counterpart in the 
palaces of the rich, but in this case erected 
in cities, and hence of very different forms. 
The Riccardi is one of the earliest, and it 
may be noted that with the attempt to re- 
nationalise a style after so long a lapse it 
is not surprising that forms of a more con- 
ventional type appear more frequently than 
heretofore. Also, the individuality of the 
designer for the first time begins to assert 
itself, and so from now on we may expect 
to find the work in constantly more and 
more direct relationship to that of our 
own time. The more varied purposes of 
the building also modify the forms of the 
structure, and the composition of society, 
becoming gradually more approximate to 
ours, is more apparent in its influence 
upon architecture. Indeed, as architec- 
ture may be said to be the concrete expres- 
sion of contemporary life (Life in the 
widest sense) it is impossible for it to be 
otherwise. The fact that these palaces 
were now erected on confined sites led to 
a desire for economy of space, and in fol- 
lowing the Roman scheme, as, for ex- 
ample, the house of Pansa, the interior 
court was the chief feature. 

The endeavour to return to the Roman 
type is evidenced by the reintroduction of 
Classic form and methods as in the sym- 
metrically dignified and orderly spacing of 
the windows, the introduction of a more 
classic type of column in. the windows, and 
the marking of each floor with a cornice 
after the manner of the Colosseum. 

The Gothic tradition, however, was so 


* Extracts from a paper read before the Newport 
ori: Club. 


ingrained in the blood that these cornices 
were as much like string-courses as 
cornices. Gothic truthfulness of the ex- 
pression of constructive value was followed 
in the gradual lightening of the wall at 
each succeeding floor upwards, and the 
rustication is treated logically. 

In general it may be said of this period 
that the Classic forms were grafted on to 
Gothic construction. Gradually, however, 
as the understanding of Roman dignity re- 
sulting from orderliness and symmetry be- 
came better developed, we find that the 
Gothic construction was combined with it 
in a rational manner. In the dome of St. 
Peter’s we have an excellent example of 
this, for do not the ribs of this Gothicallv 
constructed dome have their thrust appa- 
rently taken up by the buttresses formed 
at last in an orderly, stately, and dignified 
manner by the use of the Classic columns 
round the drum ? 


The Dome a Gothic Feature. 

Just here I would like to interject a 
theory that I am very partial to: We see 
that the first structure that can be con- 
sidered as a dome in the constructive 
sense—the Pantheon—was quite as Gothic 
in its basic nature as it was Classic, as is 
obvious from the ribbed construction em- 
ployed. Next, the Duomo was but a 
Gothic vault turned inside out and upside 
down, whilst in St. Peter’s the Gothic 
princple is carried a step further. Every 
dome since follows the same lines, and 
hence the theory that the dome considered 
as the outward expression of its structure 
is really in fact a Gothic feature and not 
a Classic one, as it is so often spoken of as 
being. 

Of the development in palaces we have 
a later example in the Rezzonico, showing 
a type more nearly conforming to modern 
practice. In this facade full advantage 
has been taken of every constructive de- 
vice then known. The combination of 
arch and column has reached almost to 
perfection, and yet each is_ perfectly 
logically expressive of its function. At the 
same time we are struck by the beauty of 
the proportion of part to part. The in- 
fallible canons of proportion of form to 
cause appear to be thoroughly aporeciated, 
and if ever a work of architecture deserved 
to be styled ‘* Frozen Music,’’ surely this 
is such a one. The perfect rhythm run- 
ning through the whole has never been ex- 
celled in the most perfect music yet 
written. 

About this time architecture seems to 
have risen to sublime heights and, as with 
music, after a long period of greatness 
decadence sets in. Perhaps ‘‘ Frozen Rag- 
time ’? might not be considered as an in- 
appropriate epithet for a building in which 
the rhythm is syncopated, and violent con- 
trasts in scale interrupt the harmony. 


Soctal and Architectural Developments. 
As the architecture of France was to be 
dealt with by another lecturer, the author 
resumed his observations on English de- 
velopments. Just before the date of such 
buildings as King’s College Chapel the 
Barons were getting so powerful that 
Henry VII. ordered the disbanding of their 
standing armies. Immediately before this 
time, then, we naturally expect to find the 
homes of these Barons in the nature of 
fortresses, and Linlithgow is perhaps not 
the least famous. Any beauty that such a 
building can be considered to possess cer- 
tainly is due to the logical expression of 
function it exhibits. The appearance of 
imposing strength is the direct outcome 
of its purpose, and is shamelessly and 
truthfully allowed to be apparent. With 
the disbandment of the standing armies 
the need for such security disappears; but 
the habit of tradition dies hard, and thus 


in Drumlanrig Castle the angle tow: 
the archers are still retained, but 
purpose is obviously not the same, 
apparent by the increase in the Ww} 
space. With the gradual emancipat 
society, there arose a middle cla 
longer possessing the power of the B; 
but nevertheless of sufficient weal 
be able to erect their own houses in ; 
stantial manner. As this class sto 
peaceful power rather than the m 
type of power exercised by the B; 
what could be more reasonable thar 
with the disappearance of attacl 
violence the type of construction em; 
should be based rather on the tradit 
the churches than on the tradition ¢ 
fortress? In such a building every fe 
is obviously functional, even to the 

nacles at the bottoms of the gable coy 
If there be any danger of the sloping 
of the gable coping slipping down 
the extra weight of this finial adeq) 
expresses its function in secu 
kneeler at the base. 

In Cobham Hall we see the sam 
carried out in a district where ston 
comparatively scarce, and so it is only 
round the openings, etc., where its g 
strength is actually required. Eve 
size of the openings logically express 
function of the stones, whose dimer 
would hardly allow of greater width. 

As the more intellectual influence ; 
Renaissance began to make itself f 
England we observe curious endeayo 
graft on to the national type the 
orderly symmetry of Classicism. 

Upon the return from Italy of 
Jones steeped in Palladianism and { 
enthusiasm for the more cultivate 
he had seen, we at last see in Engi 
finished piece of concrete scholarship 
logical expression of function, dignits 
refinement this work stood suprei 
generations, and its influence is still 
us. Long may it rest there! 


| 
! 
Tradition and Individuality. 
Having shown and commented u 
number of slides illustrative of furth’ 
velopments, the author concluded: 
Without a knowledge of traditior 
impossible to produce anything, bt 
very exercise of that knowledge can } 
a hindrance to the production. of any 
except that which is fantastic unless 
knowledge is tempered with due reg; 
the spirit of our own time. The ex 
of uncultivated individuality, howev: 
terprising, leads one aimlessly astra) 
is grotesque in that it signifies a | 
colossal conceit than reason can ji 
At the same time the exhibition of 
scholarship without enterprise leac 
where, and results in stagnation. F) 
art to be a living art it must acknov 
as its driving force the spirit of thi 
tempered only by the reasoned lof 
tradition. 
} 
FHlousing in Renfrew. | 

Renfrew Town Council continue t 
hard in the interests of the he 
scheme against the Local Gover! 
Board. The latter body had W 
pointing out that no loans cou 
granted from ‘the Public Works Co 
sioners except where the expenditut 
urgently required in the national i 
for the furtherance of the war or Wl 
was an urgent necessity for reaso 
public health. A reply was sent in 
it was stated that munitions of wat 
being largely manufactured in Re 
and that additional housing accom! 
tion for the men engaged in the wor. 
very much required. It was also 
out that many more houses were ne 
in the interests of public health. 


‘| 
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INSTITUTIONS. 


NETIES AND 
| Future Developments tn Heating 
and Ventilation. 
| a meeting of The Society of 
neers (Incorp.), Mr. A. H. Barker, 
ic., B.A., B.Sc., read a paper on the 
; subject. The twin sciences of heat- 
ad ventilation have received but little 
‘ion in their scientific aspects. The 
vexity of the factors that go to make 
given result, and the difficulty of 
‘ag in terms of exact science what that 
)is or should be, are reasons for laclx 
gress in the science of the subject, 
jdded to this one has to take into 
nt the variability of human physiology 
sychology as an essential part of the 
/m. 
‘siologists are not even agreed upon 
‘was a healthy temperature for human 
i} to live in. The heating and 
ting engineer aims at producing 
rt but is baffled by the fact that a 
3 comfortable only when he thinks he 
Mir which, judged by chemical 
|is, is impure may feel fresh and 
( and vice versa. 
| only legitimate function of the 
Her is to produce and control specified 
ents of air and other effects, while 
uld be the duty of the physiologist 
ygienist to specify what are healthy 
mfortable conditions. In connection 
heating, the expression ‘‘ tempera- 
*aroom ’’ is generally understood to 
the reading of a thermometer 
)ded in the room, but this reading 
ot necessarily indicate the tempera- 
‘the surrounding air or form a reli- 
lide to the feelings of the occupants 
| room. The air temperature, the 
§ temperature, the quantity of con- 
‘heat and the quantity of radiant 
lust all be determined, but first the 
1 between the thermometer reading, 
temperature and the radiant tem- 
fe must be determined. 
} freshness of air in a_ building 
is on keeping the air temperature 
ily low and the radiant temperature 
|The chemical composition of the 
, within wide limits, no effect on the 
- Organism, whereas its temperature 
/midity are very important. 
paper described experiments made 
versity College and the apparatus 
1 connection with them, and dis- 
‘briefly some problems which it is 
| to solve experimentally. 


to Post-Office-to-Paddington Tube, 
and Southwark Bridge. 
notable visits will form part of the 
(ming meeting of the Institution of 
pal and County Engineers, which 
‘lace in London, June 24 to 26, one 
© being to the new underground 
he first State railway in this country 
ithe General Post Office to Padding- 
The visitors will assemble at the 
‘ity working site at Paddington, and 
/conducted round the works by the 
Mtatives of Mr. Dalrymple Hay, 
's been appointed by the Postmaster- 
! tO superintend the construction of 
nel. Possibly an opportunity will 
| itself of offering congratulations 
Vv. Slingoe, the engineer-in-chief to 
\t Office, on his recently bestowed 
\00d, an honour. which may be 
‘das a compliment to the profession. 
lark Bridge, which is now under- 
‘construction, will afford much food 
light to the fortunate members of 
'y making the second visit. The 
omprises the removal of the old 
jark Bridge and the erection on 


| 


the same site of a new bridge with im- 
proved gradients. The old Southwark 
Bridge consisted of three cast-iron arches, 


the largest span beine 240 ft< ~The 
bridge was designed by Rennie, and 


was opened to_ public traffic in 
1819. The Corporation of London de- 
cided upon its removal on account of the 
steepness of its gradients, 1 in 18 on the 
City side, and because its piers were out of 
alignment with the other bridges in the 
vicinity. The new bridge consists of five 
steel arches, and the worst gradient is about 
I in 33. At the present stage the old bridge 
has been entirely removed, and the founda- 
tions for the new piers are in hand. Each 
of the new piers will be of stone and will 
be founded on caissons sunk into the bed 
of the river. Each of the arches will be 
constructed with seven ribs, and upon these 
the steel flooring supporting the roadway 
and footpaths will be laid. The width be- 
tween parapets will be 55 ft., the roadway 
being 35 ft. in width and the footpath ro ft. 
The old bridge was 42 ft. 6 in. wide. 


Trinity House Corporation. 

With reference to the arms of the Trinity 
House Corporation which we publish as 
one of the supplementary plates in the 
present issue, it is of special interest to 
note that a visit to Trinity House, Tower 
Hill, was paid on June 12 by students 
attending the University Extension Lec- 
tures on the history and architecture of 
London. Mr. Allen S. Walker explained 
that the first Trinity House was at Dept- 
ford, where Sir Thomas Spert founded the 
Guild of the Holy Trinity in 1515. The 
Guild was incorporated by Henry VIII. 
in 1529, who authorised ‘‘ the shipmen and 
mariners of England’’ to establish their 
Guild of the Holy Trinity and St. Clement 
in the parish church of St. Nicholas, Dept- 
ford. Among the powers of the Guild 
was that of preventing foreigners from 
shipping in our vessels without licence. 
They settled disputes between masters and 
men in the merchant service and punished 
mutiny. If a mariner were caught swear- 
ing they fined him a shilling, which went 
to the ship’s poor-box; if he were found 
drunk, a rather unlikely thing, he was 
fined a shilling; but absence from prayers 
on board ship meant a fine of sixpence 
only. 

In the time of Elizabeth the Corporation 
was entrusted with surveying the Thames, 
and every master had to take the shot out 
of his cannon at Gravesend, under a fine 
of 20 nobles. The Trinity Corporation 
built its first lighthouse in 1680, and at the 
present time it managed the lighthouses 
and buoys round our coasts. Towards the 
end of the eighteenth century the meet- 
ings of the Corporation ceased to be held 
at Deptford, and about 1795 the members 
moved to the present Trinity House on 
Tower Hill, quite a typical work of the 
Late Georgian period, built from designs 
by Samuel Wyatt. Every Trinity Mon- 
day it was the members’ custom to go 
down the Thames in their state barge to 
visit their almshouses at Deptford and to 
call at their old Hall, strewn with rushes, 
where the Master and Deputy-Master took 
the oath of allegiance and the loving-cup 
was passed round. The Duke of Welling- 
ton, who was Master for many years, 
always carried a bouquet, which he gave 
to the fairest young girl present. 

The roll of Masters, said the lecturer, 
contained many famous names, including 
the Duke of Albemarle, Samuel Pepys, 
Sir George Rooke (the hero of Gibraltar), 
Pitt, and King George V. Trinitv House 
contains a most interesting collection of 
naval busts, portraits, models of ships, and 
relics. 


R.I.B.A. ELECTIONS. 


Last week we gave the results of the 
elections to the Council, etc. We now 
add the names of the successful candidates 
for the various committees. 


ART STANDING COMMITTEE. 
Fellows. 

Edward Guy Dawber; William Adam 
Forsyth; John Alfred Gotch; Gerald Call- 
cott Horsley; Arthur Keen; Henry 
Vaughan Lanchester ; Halsey Ricardo; 
Giles Gilbert Scott; Henry Heathcote 


Statham; Edward Prioleau Warren. 


Associates. 


Robert Atkinson; Hubert Springford 
East; Leonard Rome Guthrie * Basil 
Oliver; Alfred Wyatt Papworth; Philip 


Edward Webb. 


LITERATURE STANDING COMMITTEE. 
Fellows. 

Arthur Thomas Bolton; David Theodore 
Fyfe; Andrew Noble Prentice; George 
Halford Fellowes Prynne; Albert Edward 
Richardson; Edwin Alfred Rickards; 
Charles Sydney Spooner; Arthur Stratton; 
Charles Harrison Townsend; Paul Water- 
house. 

Associates. 

Martin Shaw Briggs; William James 
Davies; Herbert Passmore; Stanley 
Churchill Ramsey; Walter Lewis Spiers; 
William Henry Ward. 

PRACTICE STANDING COMMITTEE. 
Fellows. 

William Henry Atkin-Berry ; Max 
Clarke ; Herbert Osborn Cresswell; Alfred 
William Stephens Cross; Matt. Garbutt; 
Edward Greenop; George Hubbard; David 
Barclay Niven; Herbert Duncan Searles- 
Wood; Alfred Saxon Snell. 

Assoctates. 

Horace William Cubitt; Percival 
Maurice Fraser; Edwin Gunn; Henry 
Albert Saul; John Douglas Scott; Herbert 
Shepherd. 


SCIENCE STANDING COMMITTEE. 
Fellows. 
Harry Percy Adams; Robert Stephen 


Ayling; Horace Cheston; Allan Ovenden 
Collard; Alfred Conder; William Edward 
Vernon Crompton; Bernard  Dicksee; 
Frederic Richard Farrow; Charles 
Stanley Peach; Prof. Ravenscroft Elsey 
Smith. 

Associates. 

Robert John Angel; Henry William 
Burrows; William Robert Davidge; 
George Leonard Elkington; Digby Lewis 
Solomon; Ernest William Malpas Wonna- 
cott. 


NEW FELLOWS AND 
ASSOCIATES. 


R.1.B.A. 


In the list of new Fellows published in 
last week’s issue, page 273, there occurred 
a double error. ‘‘ J. A. Stuart (Birming- 
ham) ”’’ should read *‘ John Stuart (Wake- 
field),’? and the name J. A. Swan (Bir- 
mingham) should have followed.  Ob- 
viously the two entries were confused in 
making the copy from the official list, in 
which, of course, they are correctly 
rendered. 

With respect to the list of new Asso- 
ciates, Mr. E. Godfrey Page, A.R.I.B.A., 
kindly calls attention to the interesting fact 
that: Mr. Habib Basta, A.M.I.C.E., etc., 
of Sohag, Upper Egypt, is the first 
Egyptian to obtain the Associateship of 
the R.I.B.A. 


i) 
fe 2) 
ON 


OBITUARY. 

Mr. ¥$. Macvicar Anderson, F.RJ.B.A. 

Mr. J. Macvicar Anderson, who died at 
his residence in Stratton Street, on June 9 
at the age of eighty, was a native of Glas- 
gow, and a nephew of Mr. William Burn, 
an architect of some eminence, to whom 
Mr. Anderson was articled. The late 
Norman Shaw was a fellow-pupil. Mr. 
Anderson was elected an Associate of the 
R.I.B.A. in 1864, a Fellow four years later, 
was its Honorary Secretary from 1880 to 
1889, and after becoming one of its Vice- 
Presidents occupied the President’s Chair 
from 1891 to 1894. Some of his chief 
works are enumerated in an editorial note 
in the present issue. On _ settling in 
London in 1853 Mr. Anderson joined the 
Scots Church in Crown Street, and he 
became its Session Clerk, an office he con- 
tinued in the new church of St. Columba, 
which he designed, and of which he was 
really the founder and was afterwards a 
mainstay. He was Honorary Architect to 
the Royal Scottish Corporation and the 
Caledonian Asylum, interesting himself 
deeply and practically in these and other 
Scottish benevolent institutions. He was 
also a Fellow of the Royal Society of Edin- 
burgh and a life trustee of Sir John Soane’s 
Museum. The accompanying portrait is 
from the painting by the late Charles 


Furse, A.R.A. 


An Architect’s Bequests. 

Mr. Thomas Groom Barker, of 60, Gilda 
Brook Road, Eccles, and of Messrs. 
Barker, Ellis, and Jones, architects, of 
Cooper Street, Manchester, who died on 
March 6, aged eighty-five, left estate 
valued at £14,912 gross, with net per- 
sonalty £10,634. The testator left {600 
to the Manchester Infirmary; £400 each to 
the St. Mary’s Hospital, Manchester, and 
the Victoria University; £150 each to the 
Royal School for the Deaf and Dumb. Old 
Trafford, and the Manchester Grammar 
School, Old Millgate; £150 to the 
Chethams Hospital; and £50 each to Dr. 
Barnardo’s Homes, the Wood Street Mis- 
sion, Manchester, and the National Life- 
boat Institution. The residue of his pro- 
perty he left as to one-half to the Institute 
of Architects for general purposes, and one- 
half to the Victoria University, towards the 
endowment fund of the Chair of Architec- 
ture. 


SPECIAL EEGALUSRER@ Rios 


The Right to Disapprove of Plans. 
The King v. Foots Cray Urban District 
Council. 


June 8. Court of Appeal. Before Lords Justices 
Swinfen Eady, Phillimore and Bankes, 


This. was an appeal by Messrs. Hoare 
and Co. from a judgment of Justices 
Ridley, Avory, and Lush, sitting in the 


THE LATE MR. J. MACVICAR ANDERSON, F.R.1I.B.A.. F.R.S.Edin., 
PRESIDENT, R.1.B.A., 1891-4. 


(From the Painting by the late Charles Furse, A.R.A., in the Royal Institute of British Architects.) 
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King’s Bench Divisional Court, ¢ 
refused to grant a mandamus to compel}, 
Council to approve certain plans of a bug 
ing to be erected in their area, holding 1); 
their decision was covered by authority; 
having been held that where a peiy 
pulled down part of a building and 4 
ceeded to re-erect that part, then the wi 
of the building, including the part that }, 
pulled down, was by statute deemed ti 
a new building, and therefore the whol» 
the building must comply with the pli 
Messrs. Hoare appealed from this deci) 
and the Court of Appeal now allowed), 
appeal and reversed the decision of jj 
King’s Bench Divisional Court, | 
directed the mandamus to be issued. 
appeared that Messrs. Hoare had cari 
out certain alterations at a building } 
proposed to make certain alterations toy 
rest of the building, and the question ass 
whether the whole of the building wa, 
new building for the purposes of thely 
laws, or whether only such part as § 
taken down and re-erected became the ¥y 
building for the purposes of the Dy-Ii/s 
Plans had been submitted but were |s 
approved by the Council. 


Liability for Highways. 
Wythes v. Mayor, etc., of Bromley 


June 8. King’s Bench Division. Before the jr 
Chief Justice and Justices Ridley and Avory. 


This matter came before the Court \: 
magistrates’ case. It was an appeal 
Mr. Wythes, the owner of considerl 
property at Bromley, from a decision olh 
Justices who had ordered him to pa; 
large sum towards the repair of highvy 
called Blackbrook and Barfield Roads 
Bromley. 

Appellant claimed that they were ani 
highways and reparable by the imhabiiti 
at large. 

The appeal was dismissed with cos} 

The Lord Chief Justice said the ajil 
lant was the owner of the Hickley Ir 
Estate, a part of which abutted on thes 
roads in question, and he had been |i 
liable by the Justices to pay his share 
the cost of repairing the roads onh 
ground that the obligation to pay the )s 
of such repair did not fall onf 
inhabitants at large. The question irf 
case was whether there was evidle 
before the Justices upon which as a mit 
of law they could conclude that these 
roads were reparable by the inhabiitt 
at large. The appellant said that ba 
order of 1869 these two roads were su U 
tuted for other roads as highways, anja 
the old roads were reparable by the pil 
the substituted ones came within the sh 
category. The mere fact that the cor}/ 
tion had never repaired the roads wast 
sufficient to prove that they could ncb 
called upon to do so. There wasp 
doubt that the respondents had wale 
the roads at the appellant’s request, fl 
that the agent of the estate had stated 
it was about time the corporation took 
roads over. Of course the opinion ol 
agent that the roads were reparable bib 
appellant might not be of any value, by 
seemed to indicate that the appellant w/‘ 
opinion that he. was liable. The appe!? 
was the person who should know whale 
he should do the repairs or not, and 1) 
accepted the burden without demur 
many years and did not complain, ff 
that was evidence from which the my 
trates could draw the inference that 
repairs were not liable to be done b 
inhabitants at large. He therefore 
to the conclusion that the Justices 
right and the appeal failed. 

Justices Ridley and Avory concurr 


| 
(Legal Reports continued on P. xt" 
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The Ravages of Time. 


Why do the Egyptian and Greek 
Temples wear so well? Because of 
| the low rainfall. 


| Why does exposed marble so soon lose 
iH | its arrises in humid climates > 


| Why does Cleopatra’s Needle in lessthan half a 
century of British climate begin to show the 
| Ravages of Time? 


Humidity is the Reason. 


Especially in a ‘frosty-rainy” climate like 
ours it is necessary to prevent the access 
of rain and of dampness. 


Walls which hold moisture expand and disinte- 
grate under frost. 


Prevent all such decay by using Pudloed 
cement. Pudlo is regularly specified for 
setting brick and stone work, for rough 
cast and all cement renderings. 


Use Pudloed cement for flat roofs, basements, stoke 
holes, baths and tanks, and for screeding floors 
to prevent rising dampness, 


BRITISH !—(Italways has been British). 


LI Manufactured by Kerner-Greenwood & Co., 
= Ann's Piace - - King’s Lynn. 
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Euston Road Line of Frontage Question. 


The London County Council were, on 
June 11, successful in their appeal to the 
House of Lords against an order of the 
Court of Appeal in a case involving a ques- 
tion of the general line of buildings in 
Euston Road, the respondents being Mr. 
William Leslie Clode and others. The 
Court of Appeal declared that the general 


’ line of buildings on the north side of Eus- 


ton Road, between Hampstead Road and 
Osnaburgh Street, was at the date of the 
certificate of the architect, and still is, the 
inner edge of the pavement. The L.C.C. 
contended that the line of the fronts of the 
old houses in the part of the Euston Road 
in question is the general line of buildings, 
while the respondents maintained that 
there was no evidence to show that the ex- 
isting houses had been erected upon new 
foundations, and that all the existing build- 
ings built up to the inner edge of the pave- 
ment are lawfully there, and must be 
taken into account in fixing the general 
line of buildings in that part of the road. 
The House of Lords (Earl Loreburn, and 
Lords Parker, Sumner, Parmoor, and 
Wrenbury) decided in favour of the 
L.C.C., holding that the view taken by 
Mr. Justice Ridley, affirming the opinion 
of the Tribunal of Appeal, was right. The 
argument occupied five days. 


COMRE PEELGuING 


The Govan School Board have decided 
to hold an architectural competition for the 
erection of two new schools. The compe- 
titions are limited ones, about 15 architects 
having been invited to compete. 


NEWS ITEMS. 


Alterations to Shawlands Academy, 
Glasgow. ; 
Alterations are to be carried out at 
Shawlands Academy, Glasgow, for the 
Eastwood Parish School Board. Mr. Thos. 
Baird, jun., Glasgow, is the architect. 


St. Bartholomew's, West Smithfield. 

A thirteenth-century window in _ the 
church of St. Bartholomew-the-Great, 
West Smithfield, was reopened last week 
by the Bishop of London, who at the same 
time dedicated a choir vestry. The Lord 
Mayor and the Lady Mayoress, the 
Sheriffs, and Sir Aston Webb were pre- 
sent at the ceremony. 


Harrogate Bells. 

The bells of old St. Mary’s Church, Har- 
rogate, the only peals of bells in the town, 
have just been removed from the belfry 
preparatory to being hung in the new 
Parish Church of St. Mary, which is being 
erected out of the £20,000 left by the late 
Surgeon-General Lofthouse for the provi- 
sion of a memorial church. 


Asylum Extensions, Cambridge. 

A large extension of the Fulbourn 
Asylum, Cambridge, is under the con- 
sideration of the Committee of Visitors. 
The proposals include the following: New 
block, with flat roof, for forty-four female 
patients; new administrative block and 
alterations to existing centre block, isola- 
tion hospital. 


“ Huts” for Wounded at St. Thomas's 
Hospital. 

Huts to accommodate over 300 military 
patients in the grounds of St. Thomas’s 
Hospital, London, have been erected. 
Although technically described as “ huts,” 


the new wards are in reality substantial 
buildings, of good appearance, and very 
neat and comfortable inside. The walls 
are composed: of slabs of asbestos on a 
wooden framework, lined inside with 
fibrous plaster. The great thing about 
the huts is that although they are so sub- 
stantially built, yet at the same time they 
are of such a temporary character that all 
signs of them could be removed in a few 
hours. 
A New Church. 

The first portion of St. Aidan’s Church, 
Bamber Bridge, near Preston, has recently 
been completed from designs by Mr. Frank 
R. Freeman, of Bolton, whose drawing is 
hung in this year’s Academy. It consists 
of mave and side aisles, and west end 
baptistery and porch. Messrs. E. Lewis 
and Son, of Blackburn, are the contractors. 


Waterproofing Underground Heating 
Chambers. 

Underground heating chambers are 
severely tested by the wet weather we have 
had during the past winter, so that a 
material which will assure their watertight- 
ness is very desirable. In this connection 
the heating chamber of the Birkdale 
Liberal Club at Southport was recently 
lined with Pudloed cement, and we under- 
stand the result is wholly satisfactory. 


Measurement of Plasterers’ Work. 

‘“\ Method of Measurement for Plas- 
terers’ _Work, Authorised by the Sur- 
veyors’ Institution and the Quantity Sur- 
veyors’ Association,’’ has just been issued, 
price two shillings, and may be obtained 
from either the Institution (12, Great 
George Street, Westminster), or the Asso- 
ciation (Hon. Sec. and Treasurer, Mr. 
Arthur G. Cross, F.S.I., Caxton House, 
Westminster). Fibrous plaster, and wall 
and floor tiling are included. 


Simplex Conduits Catalogue. 

Messrs. Simplex Conduits, Ltd., Garrison 
Lane, Birmingham, have just published a 
new edition of those sections of their cata- 
logue dealing with conduits, conduit fit- 
tings, distribution boards, fuses, switch- 
gear, watertight fittings, and cables. The 
list has been rearranged to a more conve- 
nient size, and many new fittings and de- 
vices have been introduced. A copy of 
this list should find a place on the desk of 
every architect, engineer, and contractor. 
It is copiously illustrated. 


Cement for Retort Settings. 

According to “ Engineering,” in view of 
the great influence of the quality of the 
cementing material used for jointing on 
the good working and life of retort settings, 
the Refractory Materials Research Com- 
mittee of the Institution of Gas Engineers, 
in conjunction with the manufacturers, 1s 
arranging for the investigation of this 
material, more especially with regard to 
its permanent contraction and expansion, 
and to the effect of the addition of varying 
proportions of fine grog to the clays used 
for the cement. 


New Bridge at Penwortham. 

The opening of the new bridge over the 
Ribble at Penwortham took place at 
Preston on June 10. The bridge reduces 
the distance of the main road from Liver- 
pool and Southport to Preston and the 
North by 1,000 yards, besides avoiding a 
dangerous turning on the old narrow 
bridge which has hitherto done duty. The 
structure has been erected by the Lanca- 
shire County Council at an estimated cost 
of £38,000, of which the Preston Corpora- 
tion has contributed £5,000. The old 
bridge, which is entirely inadequate for 


- 
| 

z , : 
present-day trattic, was built under an\ 
passed in 1757, a bridge erected si 


years earlier having collapsed shortly i 
its completion. | 


Defence of the Realm: New Reghlan| 

Further regulations relating to | 
Defence of the Realm, contained in a | 
plement to the “London Gazette” | 
lished on June 12, include the folloy, 
references to factories and worksh) 
which are here reproduced as bein) 
some importance to contractors: ‘“} 
power of the Secretary of State to exe| 
from the Factory and Workshop Act, 1) 
in case of public emergency any fac) 
or workshop of the Crown or whiclris dt 
work for the Crown, is extended to fit 
ries and workshops in which he is sati( 
that by reason of the loss of men thre 
enlistment or transference to Govern: 
service, or of other circumstances ani 
out of the war, exemption is mecessay 
secure the carrying on of work requir¢: 
the national interest.”’ 


Fire at Dunrobin Castle. i 


Fire broke out on the morning of } 
13 in Dunrobin Castle, the Highland § 
dence of the Duke of Sutherland. | 
outbreak originated in the top floors o! 
south and west portions of the castle, | 
the flames, aided by a strong easterly v1 
soon obtained a firm hold 3 
spread rapidly to the east wing and] 
to the north tower over the grand entrit 
For three hours the fire was restricte 
the upper attics, but it then spread 
second and third floors.  Territes 
under training in the district ren’ 
valuable aid. Some wounded soldie} 
the castle were removed, and the Teit 
rials transferred to a place of ef 
of the valuables in the castle, inclui 
the valuable collection of pictures. 1: 
tenant Liddell, 2nd-5th Seaforama| 
controlling a section of the operations) 
standing on a roof when a portion 
gave way, and the officer was hurled ti 
Atoor of the room below and serious! 
jured. | 


New Light on Louvain. | 


Herr Fuglister, the Swiss subject! 
was in Louvain during its destructic) 
the German troops, recently ay] 
Switzerland and delivered lectures on‘! 
Truth About Louvain,”’ illustrated | 
lantern slides from his own photogr! 
Lectures were given in Neuchatel, Ge} 
and other French-Swiss towns, excl 
much interest. ©The German Minist 
Berne sent a notice to the Swiss Presst 
the German Government is shortly | 
lishing a book about Louvain in whic! 
full truth would be stated. When | 
Fuglister wished to deliver his lectu’ 
Berne the police authorities forbade | 
the ground of its being contrary to - 
neutrality, owing to the serious ace 
tions made by this eye-witness ag! 
Germany. On Friday evening inf 
week, Herr Fuglister invited his fr 
privately to hear his lecture in a é 
hall in Berne. The French Ambas 
and members of the British, Belgian} 
Italian Legations all went to hear 1! 
sides hundreds of Swiss, only to fin! 
doors of the hall shut and guarde) 
police. Herr Fuglister, it appeared, 
been arrested and his slides confiseate| 
later telegram from the ‘‘ Morning 
correspondent at Berne states thal! 
Bernese police authorities have ret 
Herr Fuglister’s slides, the latter hi 
informed them that he can prove tha 
German authorities offered to buy bac 
slides and documents, and at the 
time purchase his silence about Louv! 
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T would hardly be possible to exaggerate the 1m- 
| portance. sof (the (series -of fatticless ola une 
Reconstruction of Belgium,’’ of which the 
second instalment appears in the present issue, 
the first having been published last week. As we 
have previously stated, these articles are specially 
contributed by two Belgian gentlemen of high stand- 
ing and exceptional experience in the building 
industry of Belgium, and the fulness of their know- 
ledge becomes increasingly evident as the articles 
proceed. They write, moreover, with a strong 
sense of the gravity of the issues that are at stake, 
and we would particularly commend to the notice of 
traders the earnest and weighty warning that, 
although the Belgian people are now fully deter- 
mined to break off all business relations with 
Germany, that is a matter that will be ultimately deter- 
mined not by patriotic sentiment but by purely busi- 
ness considerations, the vital question being whether 
our traders are able to compete successfully against 
the Germans. 


* * * * 


In order to beat the German trader in the Belgian 
market, it is obvious that the British trader must 
become thoroughly conversant with the conditions 
of success, and these are very ably summarised by our 
Belgian contributors, who show very plainly the 
methods that have enabled the Germans to capture 
Belgian trade. These may be stated briefly as—cheap- 
ness, easy terms of payment, and assiduous attention 
to the customer’s requirements; this last expression 
implying extraordmary promptness of delivery, and 
an extreme readiness and adaptability of service, 
so that the customer can always be sure of getting, 
at short notice, exactly what he wants. Such sup- 
pleness is not invariably characteristic of the British 
trader. An instance of this difference that has been 
recently recorded will serve for illustration. An 
English expert designs a certain detail, and tries 
nard to get it made in England. Manufacturer A 
says he has something better in stock, and there- 
fore refuses point-blank to work to the special design ; 
B refuses to have anything to do with it, and, by 
his manner, rather conveys the impression that the 
request is insulting; C says he will make the article, 
provided the expert will give him an order for at 
least a thousand copies. At length, in disgust, the 
expert takes his order to Germany, where the manu- 
facturers fall over each other in the effort to 
secure it. 


sk 
* 


That, of course, was before the war, but, at any 
tate, it is a striking instance of the way in which 
British trade has been given away to Germany. 
Perhaps the British ‘‘ spirit of independence ”’ is not 
wholly to blame. There may be underlying causes, 


such as the relative dearness of labour im | 
country. Nevertheless, the question of tempe 
ment enters very largely into the matter, and 
the immediate past the Germans have sec 
against us very heavily by their greater readin 
ot accommodation. Is that flexibility beyond 
powers? Not at all. It is a matter not som 
of character as of a habit that can be dropped 
a moment’s notice; and now is the accepted t 
for getting rid of it. There should be no differ 
about being bland to Belgium; so here is a splen 
opportunity of adding to the sterling honesty 
which our traders are famous the world over 
crowning grace of an accommodative dispositio 
of a ready adaptation to circumstances. 


To the British rule of reluctance to) iigme 
wishes or the whims of clients there are certai 
many exceptions, as architects can testify, altho 
their evidence might not be quite conclusive, beca 
they have a peculiar knack of getting what t 
want from traders and craftsmen. But the t 
is ripe for a general revision of business organ 
tion and trading methods, and to this end 
articles on the reconstruction of Belgium are am 
valuable contribution. Belgium, it would seem 
to be again the initial battle-ground on which Bri 
and German will meet in the crucial stages of 
great commercial war that will mean woe to 
vanquished. If we win it in Belgium, we may ! 
forward with the utmost confidence to a resump 
of our old commercial supremacy everywhere. | 
we allow the Germans to regain their old comm 
cial footing there, their recovery of the trac 
prosperity which is at the roots of political po 
will strengthen the enemy for further ambitious es 
towards world-domination. As the defeat of | 
object is not merely a patriotic duty, but an obl 
tion of humanity, we congratulate the buil 
industries on their position in the van of the mi 
ment, and we are glad to be the medium of plat 
at their disposal the valuable fund of informa 
contained in the articles on the reconstructior 
Belgium. They should be able to turn it to excé 
practical account. 


* * * * 


Glasgow is in the throes of a controversy as toV 
is to be done to the Tolbooth Steeple. This histo 
landmark having fallen into disrepair, the corpo 
master of works (Mr. Thomas Nisbet) and Mr. 
Keppie, architect, were asked to prepare a report 
the cost of retaining and strengthening the ste 
and, alternatively, of taking it down and re-erect 
They find that repair would cost £2,500, and rem 
and re-erection £3,330, and the corporation 
decided upon re-erection—not, we may be very * 
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se this is the dearer process, but because it might 
/ turn out to be cheaper, seeing that in the 
t case the necessary underpinning would involve 
emporary disuse of one of the tramway lines, 
this interference, lasting over several months, 
possibly involve a loss that migat’ ultimately 
the renovation dearer than the removal. There 
‘en, almost in the natural course of events, a good 
of newspaper correspondence on this decision, 
§ usual in such cases, opposition preponderates, 
being normally passive and silent. As a matter 
itiment and propriety, we should be inclined 
vour the opposition. To move Temple Bar 
dertfordshire or Crosby Hall to Chelsea, or 
sI’s house to some as yet undetermined site, or 
cade of Manchester Old Town Hall to Heaton 
or the Tolbooth Steeple to Gallowgate, is in each 
nerely to adopt a desperate remedy that is not 
degrees better than dissolution. A transplanted 
ag, torn away from the environment that has 
iced it or that it has influenced, and in the process 
ed of much of its historical investiture, looks 
-as unhappy as a tree-trunk in a timber-yard. 


* se se 
a a * 


fo the air-raid on Karlsruhe on June 15, no 
e details of the damage cone are at present 
ble. All that is known at the time of writing 1s 
vombs were dropped quite close to the Grand 
“Palace, that many projectiles also fell in the 
n and southern quarters of the city, and that the 
‘st havoc of all was wrought near the Hotel 
inia, in the Rondel Platz, and in the Karl Fried- 
asse. Although, unlike the Germans, we do not 
Over such occurrences, we remember the 
al lunacy of the murderous Zeppel:n raids, and 
certainly waste no sy eet on the panic- 
‘n inhabitants of Karlsruhe. 


* 


Isrune owes what it can be said to possess of 
sur to jealousy of the splendours of Versailles. 
§ William, Margrave of the Grand Duchy of 
, who began to rule in 1709, founded two hun- 
€ars ago, exactly to the month—uin June, 1715— 
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a new castle at Karlsruhe, and, as Mr. R: aymond Unwin 
has remarked, laid out the plan of a new city with his 
castle designed to be not only the centre of its life, but 
actually the physical centre of its plan, as shown in the 
reprocuction below. The ground was disposed on 
the bas:s of a circle having a radius of 425 metres, 
On the centre point the founder built a tower, and on 
the south side of this, connected to it py means of a 
wing running north and south in order to get sufficient 
length facing south, he built his castle, two wings of 
Ww hich, stretching out to the south- east and the south- 
west, completed he facade and set the line for the fan- 
shaped place which was laid out in front of the schloss. 
From these wings, stretching out to the south-east and 
south-west, were planned radial streets, with seven 
radial streets in between them, and on the west side 
one or two others carrying the fan-shape of the town 
farther in this direction. Around the circumference 
a the fan-shaped eae within the line struck 
by the 425-metre radius, were laid out building blocks 
occupied by the chief ministries and residencies, facing 
on to an inner circular road forming the p/ace, w hich, 
originally used as a parade-ground, has since been 
plante d with formal beds and grass-plots, which, as Mr. 
Unwin said (and that was before the war) are “ varie- 
gated and fussy in character.” 


Me 


St. George’s Hospital gets a new lease of life 
because of the war. A Baill that received the Royal 
assent last July empowered the governors to sell the 
site, and to combine the hospital with that of West- 
minster in a new building for which a new site was to 
be found. But to be empowered to sell and to be able 
to sell—or, rather, to effect a sale—are such very 
different matters that, though the splendid site at Hyde 
Park Corner had been on offer for several years before 
the war, the price required could not be obtained ; and 
the war has so strongly emphasised the difficulty that 
the ho spital authorities despair of maturing their 
scheme. “ It 1s now obvious,” they report, ‘ “that many 
years must elapse before there can even be a hope of 
obtaining an adequate price.’ They are therefore 
considering ways and means of “ bringing the hospital 
up to date c on the present site.” 
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KARLSRUHE AS ORIGINALLY PLANNED. 
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THE RECONSTRUCTION OF 'BELGIUMHII. | 


[SPECIALLY CONTRIBUTED] 


Finance (concluded ). 


by Belgian contractors who began their careers 

on the credit obtained for them by their reputa- 
tion for skill and honesty. Sterling honesty and 
tireless industry are, indeed, the dominating charac- 
teristics of the Belgian nation, as was truly affirmed 
the other day in an article in ‘‘ L’ Independance 
Belge ’’ by Canon Noél, professor in the University 
of Louvain. ‘‘ There is not in the world,’ he 
declares, ‘‘ any country to equal ours in the matter 
of work. The Belgian lives for work, and he works 
with an energy that yields to no discouragement and 
with a patience that is proof against all fatigue.’’ 

The Belgians have a splendid history. The country 
has emerged triumphantly through many vicissitudes, 
and never, in any circumstances, has the courage of the 
Belgians forsaken them; always they have risen 
superior to the most terrible m:sfortunes. It is a racial 
quality of the Belgians to triumph over calamity, and, 
in accordance with its history and the genius of its 
people, it will again, phoenix-like, achieve a glorious 
resurrection from its ashes. 

Commercial confidence and credit run but littie risk 
when they are accorded to a people having such a 
brilliant past, and who, under the most crucial test, have 
proved to the world the value they attach to their 
blighted word. A nation that has thus valiantly and 
unhesitatingly made such tremendous sacrifices to 
honour its own signature, a nation of such indomitable 
spirit, splendid courage, and tireless energy, has 
afforded the most convincing proofs of a magnificent 
endowment of that good faith which is the firm basis of 
commerce and industry. 

Englishmen will approve this attitude. Their his- 
tory is full of shining examples of resolute persever- 
ance, of unconquerable courage, and of scrupulous 
lovalty to engagements in the face of the greatest 
difficulties. 

England again manifested those characteristics last 
August, when, on the news of the violation by Ger- 
many of the neutrality of Belgium and the heroic 
resistance offered by the Belgian nation to that 
great wrong, she unanimously mobilised the forces 
of her empire in defence of the guarantee she had 
given that the neutrality of Belgium must be 
respected. ; 

In addition to these considerations, which are in the 
nature of moral guarantees for the fulfilment of obliga- 
tions, applicable alike to matters of policy and to 
matters of business, there exist in Belgian law two 
provisions created in favour of the constructional 
trades which constitute effective collateral guaran- 
LEGS. 

First, according to Belgian law, a contractor may, 
by carrying out certain simple formalities, obtain a 
lien or preference upon the selling price of the pro- 
perty upon which he has spent work and materials 
which may be made to serve as a guarantee to those 
who supply him with goods. 

Secondly, when carrying out works for the State the 
contractor, as also his sub-contractors and the mer- 
chants who furnish the goods for such works, enjoy the 
right te preferential payment, because the sums due to 
him by the State must be exclusively reserved and ear- 
marked for the payment of those works and supplies, 
and may not be attached by creditors of the contractor 
to whom he may owe money for other works nor for 
any other reason. 

It follows necessarily that Englisn merchants, by 
reason of the general principles and terms of Belgian 
law, may enjoy the protection afforded by the foregoing 


ie many instances large fortunes have been made 


provisions when supplying goods on credit to Belg 
contractors, as to which the writers propose to er: 
inte further particulars in due course. | 


Machinery and Equipment. | 


ile 


Having carefully studied the financial conditic 
that govern an undertaking, the contractor tu; 
his attention with equal earnestness to the imp 
tant question of machinery and equipment. A g¢ 
soldier badly armed is useless in battle. Similay 
a good workman with bad tools, and an excell 
contractor supplied with poor equipment, will | 
bad work. 

Good and sound machinery and equipment w° 
formerly supplied to Belgium by the United Ki} 
dom, France, America, Holland, and, of course, 
Belgian merchants, until the Germans came wy 
the scene with their customary seductive method: 
low price, prompt delivery, easy terms of paymer 

Let us examine these three factors in some det 
with the object of affording British merchants ¢ 
manufacturers a clear view of the position. 

The Germans have examined, taken to piec 
analysed, and thoroughly studied the machm 
supplied by their predecessors. They have measu! 
and weighed the constructive elements, obser’ 
the workmanship, established the cost, and cal, 
lated the profit. Then, betaking themselves to} 
workshop, they have designed machines of sligh 
build, they have reduced the weight of the constr 
tive elements, they have substituted cast-ron | 
steel, antimony for bronze, and have augmen} 
the speed of the machine in order to get the requi 
power. In this way they have succeeded in und 
selling their foreign competitors by filling | 
markets with trashy machinery, of which the 
but apparently irresistible recommendation is| 
cheapness. 

Besides low prices and prompt delivery, the Germ 
offered their clients the seductive inducementt 
easy payments. Their customary conditions aré 
follows: (A) Payment in four instalments—the fi! 
of one quarter the amount, on delivery, the oft 
three-quarters at three, six, and nine months. 
Monthly payments representing 10 or 15 per Cl 
of the total value. In each of these cases, 1} 
stipulated that the goods do not become the J 
perty of the purchaser until payment is complet 

Although these modes of payment may appea 
be somewhat hazardous to the vendors, it 1s ne? 
theless true that the German merchants haye 
but little reason to complain on this account. 
course, there are occasional bad debts; but 
system of easy payments has brought the Germ 
so much business that the slight losses meus 
have been quite negligible. 

The Belgian law allows the vendors of mach 
to establish, almost without expense, a SeC { 
against the purchasers upon credit and their 0} 
creditors. The vendors of machines are allo 
to inscribe their bills in a special register kept by} 
Tribunal de Commerce of the domicile of the # 
tractor, and thus to secure, during a period of | 
years from the delivery of the machine, a hen 
its price. | 

Independently of this advantage, more se@ 
tive than real, because such machines require 1! 
outlay for upkeep and need renewal more freque 
the Germans have a considerable real advanti 
namely, that of ability to give quick delivery, © 
cially of contractors’ plant. 
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Terrace in Sheen Lane, Mortlake. 


SMALL HOUSES OF THE LATE GEORGIAN PERIOD XLVII. 


ito ‘‘ The Architects’ and Builders’ Fournal,’’ Wednesday, Fune 23, 1915. 
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DESIGNS BY DANIEL MAROT. XI.—A CHIMNEYPIECE. 
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‘anks to the cheapness of their products, 
rin large manufacturers have attracted to them- 
is a clientéle which has enabled them to 
ealise in the manufacture of certain lines of 
«s, and has conferred upon them in consequence 
«tain monopoly. In fact, it is these large manu- 
e rers who furnish to Belgian contractors almost 
evhole of their plant. 
Jlgium has afforded them so regular an outlet 
raeir products that they have been able to hold 
pis thereof which enabled them to satisfy 
yinds, if not immediately, at least after but a 
ic. delay. 
“us ability to supply quickly has conferred on the 
s1an manufacturers a considerable advantage, 
“use extremely urgent needs for contractors’ 
a often reveal themselves suddenly, for example, 
nig the progress of works which require to be 
woleted within a restricted time under pain of a 
zy fine, an accident may happen to some of the 
a in use thereon; or, for some reason, the speedy 
wletion of the work becomes of unexpected 
cacv, and requires the installation of supple- 
e ary plant; or. a risk which has to be borne by 
e ontractor declares itself during the progress of 
eworks (inflow of water, landslide, etc.), and 
u be dealt with immediately by means of suitable 
ajeor, an event having the character of ‘‘ force 
aure,’ such as an inundation caused by an ex- 
jjonally high tide breaking through the dykes, 
1inds imperiously immediate remedial repair and 
t val of the flood water and consequently special 
kaonal plant will be needed. 
‘e Germans, having such already in stock, were 
tm to secure such orders, and probably in such 
iss they profited by the occasion to obtain higher 
is and larger profits. 
}t the English manufacturers adopt the German 
eods of manufacture, let them copy their custom 
gard to terms of payment, let them remember 
uavail themselves of the legal lien on the goods 
ha the Belgian laws provide for their security, and 
ere convinced that commercially and industrially 
xking they will be able to produce better plant 
“is cheap as, if not cheaper than do the Germans. 
‘e say ‘‘commercially and industrially speak- 
g’ because this is the onlv aspect which should 
2msidered. In effect, every contractor. as also 
“7 Manufacturer or merchant, seeks above all 
cheapest goods; he will be always inclined to find 
hntages in such, while in those of higher prices 
ell seek for and magnify disadvantages. His 
‘| nterest impels him to act thus. 
It it not be forgotten that the principle which 
Yrns contracts in Belgium is that of competitive 
mering. Nearly always the lowest tender 
res the work. It necessarily follows that the 
sof materials and plant is a dominating factor 
‘ie contractor’s success, and that the cost of the 
%S to be supplied by British firms must not 
“ed the standard set by the German firms. 
Nss British firms are prepared to compete with 
lézermans, then, in spite of all the sufferings 
«red, all the miseries caused, all the commercial 
Mindustrial ruin, and all the moral indignities 
tight upon Belgium by the armies of the Kaiser, 
€1an traders will again be preferred. At present 
13elgians are firmly resolved to break off all com- 
al relations with the Germans. The execution 
at decision commends itself as a means of pre- 
‘Ing Germany from recovering her power. But 
% decision will rapidly give way unless interest 
profit sustain it. 
yitish traders must therefore give due weight to 
“omic considerations, and take into due account 
ne of habit. In order to secure Belgian trade, 
1¢ Must adopt and improve upon the methods of 
%¢ business rivals. Desperate efforts will be 
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made by the Germans to recover their Belgian trade; 
and they are taking full advantage of their military 
occupation of the country to work vigorously 
towards this end. ; 

A word to the wise is sufficient. British traders 
must brace themselves for a fierce industrial and 
commercial war, and to win in that war they must 
adapt themselves to new conditions that may be 
widely different from those to which they have 
become accustomed. As King George has said, 
England must wake up. 

Completing the study of the question of machi- 
nery and equipment, it is necessary to glance at 
some of the various methods of hire and_ purchase. 
There is hire pure and simple at a rent determined 
in accordance with the period of hiring; or hire at a 
rental depending on the quantity of the supply; or, 
again, depending on whether or not personal assist- 
ance 1s included in the terms; and there is also the 
system of hire with option of purchase, etc. 

In Belgium the letting of plant and machinery does 
not involve any special risks beyond those ordinarily 
common to the letting of movable property. The 
sole precautions to take are: (a) Arrange so that the 
goods let bear distinctive indications which will pre- 
vent their being confused with the goods of the 
contractor-tenant ; (b) notify as soon as the goods let 
are delivered to the works of the contractor that those 
goods are let and remain the property of the person 
who has let them; this last precaution is useful in the 
case where the goods are to be used in the workshops 
proper of the contractor who is merely the tenant 
thereof; this formality prevents the landlord of the 
property from enforcing his right of general lien on 
everything contained therein and consequently upon 
the goods which do not belong to the contractor. 


(To be continued.) 


Pitt LEAT ES: 


Ciro’s Club, London. 


HIS new club, a development from the well-known 
establishment at Monte Carlo, occupies a site in 
Orange Street, at the rear of the National Gal- 

lery. The dining hallis the chief apartment. It is an 
exceedingly pleasant room, embodying a scheme of 
French decoration. The walls are finished with plaster, 
of grey-green tone. Mr. Harold Goslett, F.R.I.B.A., 
was the architect. 


Metal Enrichments to French Table. 


On French furniture of the eighteenth century 
applied metalwork was used extensively. It is cha- 
racterised by grace in design and excellence im work- 
manship. The detail shown is very typical. 


Manchester Old Town Hall. 


The plate of the longitudinal section is self- 
explanatory. 
House at Sharon. 


This is a good example of the application of Colomal 
architecture to modern work. The plan is interesting. 


Terraces at Richmond and Mortlake. 


The terrace shown by the upper illustration on the 
plate has suffered by modern additions, in the form of 
porches, but the main scheme fortunately has not been 
affected. The lower illustration shows a more modest 
group of four ‘houses, plain, but still preserving 
character. 

Chimney piece by Marot. 

This is a very typical example of Marot’s manner 1m 

interior decoration—a rich manner, but not a florid one. 


Chimney piece in an American House. 


In this design the prevailing character is one of deli- 
cacy and grace—rare qualities in modern work. 
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LEGAL. 


Liverpool Builders and By-laws of 
Corporation. 


Alexander v. Allen Tracey and Son. 
June 16. King’s Bench Division. Before the Lord 

Chief Justice and Justices Ridley and Scrutton. 

This was an appeal by Mr. Alexander, a 
building inspector of the Liverpool Cor- 
poration, the respondents being building 
contractors of Liverpool. 

Mr. Macmorran, K.C., and Mr. A. H. 
Maxwell appeared for the appellant, and 
the respondents appeared in person. 

Mr. Macmorran said the respondents 
acquired an old house at 102, Huskisson 
Street, Liverpool, which was built in 1840, 
before there were any by-laws in force in 
Liverpool. They converted the house into 
flats. The house could not be erected to- 
day in the way it was originally erected, 
because it did not comply. with the by- 
laws as to air space at the rear, for the 
space was insufficient. Under a_ local 
statute the conversion of a single dwelling- 
house into more than one dwelling 
amounted in law to the erection of a new 
building, and the new building in question 
did not comply with the by-laws. Notice 
was given to Messrs. Tracey under the 
statute to remedy the defect complained of. 
They did not do it, probably they could not, 
and they were summoned for not comply- 
ing with the notice. The stipendiary 
magistrate dismissed the information on 
grounds arising on the construction of a 
section. The air space for the old house 
extended from the ground upwards, and if 
it was insufficient for the old house, clearly 
it was very insufficient for the new flats, 
each of which must be regarded as a new 
and separate dwelling-house. There must, 
said counsel, be a clear air space at the 
rear of each flat co-extensive with its 
height. 

The Lord Chief Justice asked, if the 
Corporation objected to the alterations, 
why they allowed the respondents to com- 
plete them. 

Mr. Macmorran said that they were not 
quite certain whether the flats were 
intended for dwelling-houses or offices, and 
if it had been for the latter the section 
would not have applied. The respondents 
raised, among other questions, the sug- 
gestion that a flat was not a dwelling- 
house, but the magistrate decided against 
such a contention. Counsel admitted that 
if a person altered an old house into three 
flats he was entitled to have one of the 
flats regarded as coming within the 
category of an old dwelling. 

Mr. Tracey said builders in Liverpool 
regarded the by-laws as being far from 
clear where flats were concerned. His first 
point was that the by-laws had no refer- 
ence to flats and super-improved houses, 
and to apply them to flats they had to be 
unfairly stretched. A flat, although it 
might be a dwelling, was not a dwelling- 
house when it was one of a number of 
dwellings comprised in one house. It was 
merely part of a dwelling-house. He could 
prove that they had more air space than 
was demanded by the Act. For instance, 
the whole side of the house was on an 
open space. They made no alteration to 
the ground floor, so that must still be the 
old house. Mr. Tracey added, knowing 
the requirements of the by-laws were that 
sufficient air space should be at the rear of 
the house, and that the old house as it 
stood did not meet those requirements, they 
put the front door at the side of the house, 
thus making the other side the rear. By 
that means they obtained sufficient air 

space at the rear. 


The Lord Chief Justice said the real 
question was whether the magistrate was 
wrong in his conclusion that the Corpora- 
tion had not fulfilled a condition precedent 
to bringing this prosecution. There 
seemed no doubt that if a part of a build- 
ing was converted so that it could be used 
for human habitation it could be termed a 
dwelling-house, and therefore flats could 
be treated as dwelling-houses. Assuming 
that the plans had been passed by the Cor- 
poration, it would have become the duty 
of the Corporation to determine which of 
the flats was the old dwelling-house. But 
the Corporation did not approve the plans; 
rather they disapproved them; and in spite 
of that the respondents took the risk of 
proceeding with the work. The question 
raised before the magistrate was whether 
the Corporation should have issued the 
summons before they determined which of 
the flats was the old building, and the 
magistrate held that they should have 
determined that matter first, and upheld 
the contention of the respondents that the 
proceedings failed. His lordship came to 
the decision that the magistrate was wrong. 
That was the sole question before the 
Court, and if the other question had been 
raised he would have required to have more 
facts before him before he dealt with 
them. He thought that the case should 
go back to the magistrate with directions 
to deal with the summons afresh. 

Justices Ridley and Scrutton agreed. 

Appeal allowed with costs. Their lord- 
ships complimented Mr. Tracey and his 
son on the manner in which they had put 
the case before the Court. 


NEWsS= TTEMS: 


New Church Hall for Glasgow. 

A new church hall and offices are to be 
erected in Morrison Street, Glasgow, for 
the Glasgow United Free Church Presby- 
tery. Messrs. Miller and Black, Glasgow, 
are the architects. 


New Pucture-house for Glasgow. 

A new picture-house is to be erected at 
160, Battlefield Road, Glasgow, for James 
te Milligan, Esq. ‘The architect is Mr. 
A. V. Gardiner, of Glasgow. 


Architects and War Service. 

Mr. Edward Roughley, Architect, 7, 
Hardshaw Street, St. Helens, Lancs;, 
announces that as he has joined H.M. 
Forces and closed his office, he would like 
it to be known that Mr. Reginald Wain- 
wright, Licentiate R.I.B.A., of George 
Street, St. Helens, is conducting the busi- 
ness until Mr. Roughley returns. 

Whittingham Asylum Extension. 

A new annexe, recently completed, to 
Whittingham Asylum, near Preston, has 
cost about £150,000. Wards on the west 
side are allotted to male patients, those 
on the east to females, with the adminis- 
tration block between. Messrs. Sykes and 
Evans, of Manchester, are the architects. 

Leicester Sanatorium. 

The newly erected sanatorium for con- 
sumptives at the Gilroes, Leicester, com- 
prises two blocks, the tuberculosis hos- 
pital for acute or bedridden cases, and 
sanatorium for cases less acute. The 
whole are built of red pressed brick, with 
slated roofs, and form a long range of 
single-storey buildings, about 600 ft. from 
east to west. The sanatorium is nearly 
400 ft. long. The dining-hall is 36 ft. by 
24 ft. Each of the wings stretching from 
the centre comprises ten bedrooms for 
twenty patients, with duty room. ‘The 
total accommodation in this block is for 
forty patients in the buildings and eight 
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in the shelters at the rear. The vera; 
floors are of granolithic concrete. f 
tuberculosis hospital consists of two lrg 
wards 50 ft. long by 20 ft. wide, provily 
for twenty-four “patients. The arch 
was Mr. A. H. Hind, F.R.I.B.Ay Bnicll 
contractor, Mr. F. J. Bradford. 


Waterproofing in Hoshfitals. 

The architects engaged on the ra 
work on the boys’ bath at ‘‘ Cheethan 
Hospital, Manchester, experimented 
fore waterproofing it. They report ,; 
the results of the experiments and oll} 
work on the bath were successful. Wa 
now informed that they are adoptin 
same waterproofer, ‘* Pudlo, 7item Wor j 
connection with the Stockport Infirma, 


L.G.B. and Housing in Ireland. 


At a recent meeting of the Dunshaugi 
R.D. Council, a circular letter was 
from the Local Government Board, de 
May 31, stating that it had been dec 
that during the continuance of the ‘ 
further advances by the Land Commiso 
for purposes of Labourers’ Acts mus} 
strictly confined to what is necessary/¢c 
completing cottages in course of const 
tion, or for which contractors’ bonds ly 
been perfected, and for the erectioyc 
cottages where it can be shown that r 
are absolutely required. 


Wrexham Housing. | 
In the House of Commons, rece} 
Mr. Wardle asked the President of 
Local Government Board if he would ai 
what action the Board had taken, o 
tends to take, in connection with the » 
lect of the Wrexham Town Councit 
carry out the recommendations oth 
Board, based upon an inquiry held in 1 
to build at least thirty houses suitabh 
the working classes; whether he vz 
aware that in the report of the aa} 
+ 


medical officer of health for 1914 it 
stated that at that time there was fr 
single house vacant at a week’s rent) ¢ 
6s. or less; and whether, in view 0; 
scarcity of working-class accommodie 
in Wrexham, pressure would be bro 
to bear on the local authoritv to take 2 i. 
to meet the admitted need. Mr. Lonr 
plied that the Local Government Fi 
had been in communication with the Iw 
Council of Wrexham with regard tctl 
provision of houses for the worn 
classes. The council had made apjte 
tion for sanction for the erection of tn 
houses. 


NOTES FROM CARDIFF. 


Building in the Cardiff district is 2 
slack at present, nearly all the ¢ 
architects complaining of jobs being é 
up owing to the war. 

The Office of Works are advertisin fe 
tenders for the foundation of their @ 
Government Buildings in Cathays } 
(on the adjoining site to the new Tech 
Institute). This has caused some sur]!§ 
in view of their refusing the local aut 
ties loans for their own undertakings 

Work is progressing on the fire sté 

the Welsh Museum, and the Co-operi\ 
Society’s premises, and building operadl 
have started on the new Empire Thit 
and the new medical school; Messr|! 
Turner and Sons being the contract¢ ! 
each case. 

A tablet to the memory of the/@ 
Captain Scott and his gallant compa! 
who lost their lives in the South 
Expedition, is about to be placed inth 
City Hall. Mr. W. Wagstaff 1s@ 
sculptor. The Terra Nova, it wi 
remembered, sailed from Cardiff. : 
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ZNFORCED CONCRETE AND 
Hi LONDON BUILDING ACTS. 


| a paper read by Mr. Osborn C. Hills, 
/1.B.A., before the Concrete Institute, 
f hich some extracts were given in our 
ss: of April 28, the author summarised 
hi Xisting Acts and made detailed sugges- 
i; for their improvement, and in doing 
oe indicated the position which he sub- 


\ 
. 
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nied the Concrete Institution should 
dt. It had already been recognised as 


nuthority by the Legislature in the 
ndment Act of 1909, and it would be. 
xy to render able assistance, when a 
e Act or another Amendment Act was in 
wemplation. It will be noticed that the 
uor adds to his summary a running 
waentary that contains suggestions of 
Wi practical interest and importance, 
achat he adds a citation from the New 
© regulations for testing. 
‘@ regulations of the London County 
oicil with regard to reinforced concrete, 
eaid, are divided into ten parts, as 
Iivs : 
Irt I (General) describes the meaning 
‘je term “reinforced concrete,” speci- 
eshe application of the regulations and 
lgiature of the materials to be used 
trally in reinforced concrete buildings, 
rcbits the use of any reinforcing metal 
teonducting electrical currents, and 
odes that copies of the plans and 
Iilations, together with particulars ot 
@1aterials to be used, are to be depo- 
with the district surveyor at the time 
M notice is served upon him under 
am XIIT. of the 1894 Act. 
Ft Il. consists of data to be used for 
urposes of the Regulations. It con- 
ij a list of superimposed loads to be 
i9:d for on floors to be used for various 
Tses and roofs of different slopes. It 
Ges provision to be made for wind 
eiré, and specifies the maximum 
ible ratio of span to the depth of a 
a Or cantilever. It prescribes the 
nig moments to be allowed for in 
ai and slabs with various degrees of 
dxing under different dispositions of 
cg. It specifies the maximum 
&'S to be allowed on concrete of 
WS proportions, and in steel. It 
Kk provision for anchoring the ends of 
jisile and shear reinforcement, and 
“es the modular ratio to be assumed 
bms and pillars. 
Mb aay. (Beams and Slabs) contains 
Htons as to the minimum diameter 
|Sposition of the steel reinforcement 
© minimum thickness of slabs, and 
uticns as to notation and formule to 
ed in calculating the resistance 
Mit in beams and slabs. 
4 IV. relates to pillars and struts, 
lidefines the terms “ pillar” and 
it,” and contains regulations as to the 
Mum and maximum diameter of re- 
ing rods and their disposition and 
iam area, regulations as to notation 
ib a and tables to be used in cal- 
“tg the permissible load with various 
i 3 of end fixing. 

V. contains regulations as to walls, 
1's the minimum thicknesses allow- 
‘ind the maximum area of openings 

ed. It is to be noted that party 
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walls and division walls are allowed to be 
constructed of reinforced concrete, and 
need not be of the thickness prescribed by 
the 1894 Act. 

This 1s a variation from the provisions of 
the 1909 Act in the case of steel-framed 
buildings, which require all party walls to 
be of the thickness prescribed by the 1894 
Act. 

All brickwork, stonework, and_ plain 
concrete are required to be executed in 
Portland cement and mortar, and the 
allowable pressures on brickwork so built 
are specified. No regulations are given 
as to the allowable pressure on stonework 
built in cement mortar, 

Part V1. contains regulations as to the 
allowable pressure on various beds of 
natural ground, and also limits the 
pressure on plain concrete in foundations. 

These are similar to the provisions of 
Sec. 22 (24) and (25) of the 1909 Act in 
the case of steel-framed buildings. 

Part V1. (Protection) contains regula- 
tions as to the minimuin cover of concrete 
over the metal reinforcement. 

Part VIII. (Materials and Testing). This 
part contains regulations as to the quality, 
size, and proportions of the materials to be 
used for making concrete, with a table of 
the ultimate compressive stresses which 
must be attained for various proportions 
at the end of one month and four months 
after mixing. Regulations are also made 
as to the manner of mixing and placing 
the concrete. Nos. 165 to 167 give direc- 
tions as to the quality and treatment of 
the metal reinforcement. 

No. 168 is printed amongst the regula- 
tions as to “ steel,” though it would appa- 
rently come better under the next set of 
regulations headed “ Tests and esting,” 
which specify the maximum test loads to 
be apphed ; such tests are not to be made 
within ninety days of the date of laying 
the concrete. 

Part IX. contains regulations 
“ Formwork or Centering.” 

Part X. relates principally to workman- 
ship, providing that the work shall be 
carried on as continuously as possible, 
that it shall be protected from too rapid 
drying and from frost, and that concrete 
shall not be laid when the temperature is 
less than 7 deg. above freezing. 

No. 185 is a most essential regulation 
prohibiting the cutting away of concrete 
for pipes or any other purpose in such a 
manner as would reduce the strength of 
any part of the structure below the stan- 
dard set up by the Regulations. 

The remaining three Regulations deal 
with woodwork, etc., fixed in or on the 
concrete. 

There does not appear to be the same 
difficulty in determining whether the 
Regulations as to reinforced concrete will 
apply to a particular building as there is 
in determining whether a building is or 1s 
not a steel-framed building. Regulation 2 
states that “ These Regulations shall apply 
only to the construction of buildings of 
reinforced concrete in which the loads and 
stresses are ‘transmitted through each 
storey to the foundations by a skeleton 
framework of reinforced concrete or partly 
by a skeleton framework of reinforced 
concrete and partly by a party wall or 
party walls.” 

Section 22 (29) of the 1909 Act provides 


as to 
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that “It shall be lawful to make any addi- 
tion to or alteration of or to do any other 
work to in or upon a building in accord- 
ance with the provisions of that section 
provided that the loads and stresses in the 
part of the building so added or altered, 
etc, are transmitted from the root 
to the foundations by a skeleton frame- 
work of metal... . and the provisions of 
this section shall in all respects apply to 
such part of a building as if the same were 
a separate building.” 

There appears to be no similar provision 
in the Regulations, though from the word- 
ing of Clause 6 it appears to be contem- 
plated that additions or alterations may 
be carried out under the Regulations. In 
my opinion it would have been well to 
have inserted a similar clause to Section 
22 (29). It would also have been better to 
make the Reguiations applicable in all 
cases where reinforced concrete is used. 
In the present circumstances there would 
appear to be no regulation as to reinforced 
concrete floors in ordinary or steel-frame 
buildings. 

In the Regulations as originally draftea 
there was a provision similar to that in 
Section 22 (18) of the 1909 Act, viz.: “In 
every building of the warehouse class a 
notice shall be permanently exhibited in a 
conspicuous place on each storey of such 
building stating the maximum superim- 
posed load per sq. ft. which may be car- 
ried on any part of the floor of such storey.” 
This provision does not appear in the 
latest revision of the Regulations. In my 
opinion such a regulation is even more 
desirable in the case of reinforced con- 
crete than in the case of steel framing, 
because in the former it is impossible to 
ascertain by inspection the strength of a 
floor. 

No allowance is made for high-tension 
steel, so that apparently those systems 
which use mesh and other high-tension 
steel reinforcement would be inadmissible 
in buildings erected under these Regula- 
tions. In the R.I.B.A. Second Report 
such steel is recognised, with a provision 
that the stress on it shall not exceed one- 
half the stress at the yield-point of the 
steel, and a maximum of 20,000 Ib, per 
sq. in. 

It is also desirable to make a provision 
both under the Regulations as to rein- 
forced concrete and in the Act as to steel- 
frame buildings that the drawings and 
calculations should be deposited with the 
district surveyor some time (at least one 
month) before the work is to be com- 
menced. In the present circumstances, as 
notice is only necessary two days before 
the work is commenced, sufficient time is 
not given to the district surveyor to go 
through the scheme and check the loads 
which will come on the foundations before 
the foreman is clamouring at the door 
wanting the district surveyor to pass the 
bottoms for the stanchions and pillars. 

The Regulations as to testing do not 
specify who is to require tests of the com- 
pleted structure. Testing may be found 
necessary “by reason of any sign of weak- 
ness or fau'ty construction appearing.” 
But the contractors’ idea of “ signs of 
faulty construction ” may be very different 
from the district surveyor’s. Who then is 
to decide? The New York Regulations 

provide that— 
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“The contractor may be required to 
make load tests on any portion of a rein 
forced concrete structure within a reason- 
able time after execution.” It is also 
noticeable that the New York Regulations 
require the construction “to sustain safely 
a loac of twice the superimposed load for 
which it was designed,” whereas the Lon- 
don County Council Regulations limit the 
test load to 14 times that load. 

The London County Council Regula- 
tions as to protection are considerably less 
stringent than the New York Regulations. 
The latter require a minimum cover of 
2 in. of concrete in columns and girders, 
13 in. in walls and beams, and 1 in. in floor 
slabs: the former only require 13 in. in 
pillars, 1 in. in beams, and 3 in. in slabs. 

The allowable stresses in concrete of 
1:2:4 mixture under London County 
Council Regulations and New York Regu- 


lations are compared: 4.C.c. New York. 
Pounds per square iD. 


Extreme fibre stress on con- 


crete in compression... 600 650 
Concrete in direct come 

pression ... sis ... 600 500 
Shearing stress... zs OO 40 
Adhesion stress when bars 

hooked at ends ... LOO 8o 
Adhesion stress, bars other- 


wise effectively anchored 60 80 


REINFORCED CONCRETE AND 
THE HOUSING PROBLEM. 


At a recent meeting of the Linth- 
waite Urban District Council figures were 
presented showing the cost of the houses 
erected of concrete under the Council's 
scheme for providing working-class dwell- 
ings. It was stated that the original estl- 
mate for ninety-seven stone houses was 
£26,000, but an alternative scheme for 
eighty-nine houses at an estimated cost of 
£18,000 was adopted and sanction to bor- 
row the money obtained. Sixteen houses 
had been erected at an estimated cost of 
£3,613 exclusive of land, which was esti- 
mated at £175. Rents were yielding £196 
per year and repayment of principal and 
interest amounted to £160. Cost of repairs 
was placed at £10. 


STRUCTURAL DESIGN IN STEEL- 
FRAME BUILDINGS. 


Mr. W. Cyril Cocking, M.C.I., writes 
with reference to the article and double- 
page plate by Mr. P. J. Waldram published 
in the issue of this Journal for April 14: I 
desire to point out what appears to me to 
be rather a serious error in the calculations 
for the pitch of rivets. 

For the lengths of flange plates which he 
specifies the rivet pitch requires to be some- 
what less than 4 in. instead of 6 hoy aks 
stated in the article. 

Referring to the bending moment dia- 
sram and designating the 12 in. by s in. 
plate 29 ft. long the first plate, the 12 in. 
by 3 in. plate 25 ft. 6 in. long the second 
plate, the 12 in. by § in. plate 21 ft. long 
the third plate, and the 12 in. by § in. plate 
1s ft. long the fourth plate, it is necessary 
to provide sufficient rivets in the horizontal 
distance from the right-hand end of the 
first plate to the intersection of the bending 
moment curve with the outer surface of 
the second plate to take up the total force 
in these two plates, the first and second. 
Notation dy = horizontal distance in ins. 

F, total force in 1st plate. 
F, = total force in 2nd plate. 


0 = number of pitches (in this 
case 2). 

p = pitch of rivets in inches. 

rs — safe load on one rivet on 
single shear. 


I lt | 
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F, 2 
Then dh = ry biases (1) 
n Ts 
ohh ay 1a 
a8 4 af 2 
i. Se - 


The following values taken from Mr. 
Waldram’s article are: 
reeset tS COS: 
ho es cons. 
Wiese: 
D.='6 inches. 
Ts 213" 3074tons. 


Therefore from formula (1) : 


6 . 
d,; = —- es a Take = 75 nches tale 
- 3°397 


Scaling from the B.M. diagram dp = 48 
inches. 

Then from formula (2): 

46 X'33407 2 
Als> er 4155 
With a 6-in. pitch the shearing stress on 

the rivets would be about 8.6 tons per in., 

whereas the L.C.C. limit us to 5.5 tons 
per in., thus showing an excess of load 
equal to about 56 per cent. 

Again the added strength of the first 
three plates F, + F, + F; = 114 tons, 
and the horizontal distance dh = 72 in., 
from Mr. Waldram’s figured dimensions, 
the pitch in this case (assuming the B 
curve to be a straight line between the 
limits of dy, which it certainly is not), will 

yO, ee Ley Gale 
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If Mr. Waldram had carried his first 
plate through to the ends of the I beam, 
which confirms to good practice, and ex- 
tended his second plate to 14 ft. 3 in. from 
centre line instead of 13 ft., his pitch of 
6 in. would be possible; the first and second 
plates also require lengthening at the left- 
hand end of the girder. 

This question of rivet pitch is one that 
seems to cause difficulty to many draughts- 
men, though I fail to see why. 

It may be taken as a fixed rule that the 
closer pitch is always required at that end 
of the girder which has the greater re- 
action. A very simple and practical method 
of calculation is given in a paper read by 
the writer before the Concrete Institute on 
February 26, 1914, and published in the 
transactions for 1913-14. 

Perhaps Mr. Waldram will correct his 
drawing, because I am sure he will agree 
with me that the modern steelwork 
draughtsman does not require any instruc- 
tion on ‘* how to cut things too fine.”’ 

Should not the fourth plate be 16 ft. long 
instead of 15 ft., and the dimension 8 ft. 


be 9 ft.? Apparently a draughtsman’s 
error. 


Ds = 3°83 inch pitch. 


= 4°18 inches. 


be p= 


In reply to Mr. Cocking’s letter, Mr. 
Waldram writes : 

‘Your correspondent has apparently 
failed to notice that although the rivet 
pitch suggested and shown is 6 in. (4 to a 
foot), the pitch is calculated at 4.8 in. (5 
to a foot). But in the ordinary method of 
calculating, as given, no allowance is made 
for several obvious factors which materially 
relieve the stress on the rivets. For in- 
stance, the strength of the inner plates 
which the rivets are called upon to de- 
velop is calculated as if they were all 
stressed to 73 tons/in®?. Actually, how- 
ever, this only occurs in the centre of the 
plate, and less is demanded of the plates 
nearer to the neutral axis. Thus, the 
lower 3-in. plate is only called upon to re- 
ceive 7.5 by 21/23.5 in., or 6.7 tons/in?. 
Then, again, the diameter of a {-in. rivet 
is not like that of a bolt; it is enlarged to 
fill a 15-16-in. hole, thus increasing its 


permissible strength from 3.307 to 3.8 tis 
Also, after a plate has passed below the \ 
next outside it the rivets developing} 
strength are in double shear. There § 
also the indeterminate but not unim 
tant factors of the grip of the cooling rij 
on the plates in tension, and on the pl 
in compression the deducted but fille}; 
rivet holes. It is not feasible in pracil 
design to make all these allowances, 
they are either neglected or, as in} 
article, the calculated pitch is = 
increased. In the majority of case) 
pitch of 16 times the least plate thickis 
is less than any calculated pitch. J 
within the last few years rivet nitche j 
compounds were fixed, apparently by jf 
of thumb, at spacings which were theo ti 
cally quite indefensible. One does 
seem to recall any failures from this caye 
but, on the other hand, there is no evidig 
that such girders ever received their 
loading. This explanation should 
found its place in the article, already ¢ 
long, and I am obliged to your corres |p 
dent for giving me this opportunit 
adding it now. 

The draughtsman’s error in figuringh 
top plate was only discovered afterh 
diagram plate was made. As the diy 
sion only purports to give a scaled lerf 
the diagram was not altered. ! 

I cannot agree with the suggestion} 
in good practice the first plates are al 
made the same length as the joists. 


FLOOR-SLAB REINFORCEME 


In an exceptionally handsome bocé 
the British Reinforced Concrete Engi 
ing Co., Ltd., 82, Victoria Street, Wesii 
ster, illustrate some interesting app 
tions of their ‘‘ B.R.C. electrically-wil 
steel-wire fabric.”’ In the text it is ela 
that the fabric not only complies compl 
with the requirement that reinforced) 
crete floors must possess * oxtrenl 
dity, connected continuity, great streft 
and direct resistance to tensile stres|s 
but that it offers several additional aia 
tages. 1 

B.R.C. Fabric is described as a steelyi 
mesh, of which the longitudinal wirea 
spaced and immovably fixed at regulad 
tances apart by transverse wires amr 
at right angles to the longitudinalsa 
welded to them at each point of coi 
It is shown that this electric welding} 
absolute connection, which makes set 
movement of the wires physically i 
sible, and thus provides the sre 
sible rigidity. It follows that a singl 
of reinforcement throughout any recif 
length is provided; the material bein; 
plied in rolls about 7 ft. wide and off 
tically any length desired, and formir ¢ 
continuous beam extending from el 
end of the structure. Laid in the co” 
along direct lines, where the Peri 

‘ 


greatest, each wire takes up its full 
of work. 

The fabric is supplied in handy? 
which may be conveniently stored url 
quired, and in laying it, distortion, f 
sion, or misplacement of any portion}! 
possible, the fabric being simply ur) 
to bring the reinforcement into its dei! 
position. The steel wire used in 7 

y 


struction of the ‘‘B.R.C. Fabrice” 
the highest grade, drawn with consi¢ 
strain from close-fibred steel, and of} 
ordinary strength at the elastic /? 
Every coil of wire used is subject? 
severe tests at the firm’s works, and™ 
the tensile strength is equal to 80,0 
per sq. in. it is discarded; and the 2! 
is even stronger at the welds thaié 
where. . 
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REINFORCED CONCRETE 
| FENCE POSTS. 


je accompanying illustrations show 
i types of reinforced concrete posts 
1 have been used along the line of the 
a kill aqueduct for the City of New 
p. The four types adopted for end- 
per and straining posts are all of the 
7 general design, the only difference 
jf in size, weight, and reinforcement. 
y| D post is of a square cross-section, 
aapers uniformly from top to bottom. 
|straining posts are braced by angle 
+ and are "spaced not more than 600 ft. 
?. Line posts are spaced not more 


fro ft. 


fe concrete was composed of 1 part 
mnt to 4 parts aggregate, the finer 
qe@gates being clean sand and the 
ger aggregates fragments of hard 
| or clean gravel passing a 34-in. ring. 
| reinforcement, as shown for the 
wimg posts, consists of four ¥-in. 


fmed bars, and for the 
e.ge steel wires. 

Itle trouble was experienced in cast- 
g@1e corner posts. They were cast hori- 
ily in sheet steel forms open at the 
p Lhe exposed face was trowelled, and 
igedges of the upper surface were 
led by an edging trowel, after the 
mete had set partially, or by rubbing 
ij a carborundum brick after the con- 
e had cured for some time. 

eral weeks of experimenting were re- 
uid to develop a suitable line post. 
hi were cast horizontally in moulds of 
il mised sheet iron rolled to the desired 
; and without fixed ends. After cast- 
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ARRANGEMENT OF WIRE FENCE WITH REINFORCED 


CONCRETE POSTS. 


ing and the removal of the forms the posts 
were set up against wooden racks, and a 
day or two later were piled horizontally 
three or four deep, with boards between 
layers as stringers. These were covered 
with burlap and sprinkled often enough 
to keep them moist for at least two weeks. 
The experiment was tried of covering the 
posts with hardwood sawdust, the only 
kind obtainable in the vicinity, and keep- 
ing it wet. This method was found to dis- 
colour the posts, and it was therefore aban- 
doned. In some posts chipped and 
broken ends were produced. A gasket of 
tar paper and painting with blue clay and 
putty were tried, but these methods were 
slow and expensive. The trouble was 
finally overcome by casting a little dry 
cement in the ends of the forms. This 
proved effective, and gave a hard and 
smooth end to the posts. 


KE #5 Stee! Wire bOF 
338 fg ak el" 
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TYPES OF REINFORCED CONQGRETE FENCE POSTS. 


BxEXIG* a 


TypeH 


Through an examination of broken 
posts the bond between the smooth cold- 
drawn wire reinforcement and the concrete 
was found to be defective. Tests showed 
that the posts failed by the wires slipping 
in the concrete rather than by breaking. 
To overcome this condition the wire 
reinforcement was cleaned from grease by 
an application of strong caustic solution 
and washing with water. Practically the 
same result was accomplished by slightly 
rusting the wires with a diluted solution of 
sal ammoniac. 

It was also noted that the strength of the 
posts was materially decreased when the 
reinforcement was too near the neutral 
axis. This misplacement was due to the 
difficulty experienced in placing the wires 
in the proper position away from the 
neutral axis, but not nearer than 34 in. to 
the surface. Most of this trouble was ex- 
perienced with the wires in the rib. The 
following method of placing the reinforce- 
ment was finally adopted: The mould was 
first filled with 2 in. or 3 in. of concrete. 
To ensure the reinforcement being in the 
proper position, a small device was made 
by bending a piece of wire to the shape of 
the letter Z. This device was run-up and 
down the rib wire, and pushed the wire 
away from the meuttal axis, but not nearer 
than 3 in. to the form. 


All posts, except gate posts, were set 4 ft. 


3 in. above ground. Type D posts were 
set 3 ft. 6 in. in the ground, and the line 
posts 2 ft. 9 in. 


The fencing specified was of two general 
designs—one factory-made, the other 
woven in the field. 


Many methods were discussed for fasten- 
ing the wire to the posts—such as devices 
utilising the expansion-bolt principle and 
metal bands around the posts. After 
taking into consideration simplicity, per- 
manence and cost, it was decided to use a 
wrap around the posts for both straining 
and line posts. At each straining post the 
wire is cut, and two or three stays stripped 
off. The fencing is then stretched, and 
the longitudinal wires wrapped around the 
four sides of the post and fastened. The 
corner posts had to be concreted in the 
ground, otherwise they were pulled out of 
line in stretching the wires. 


In order to compare the relative strength 
of posts of different aggregate and 
different reinforcement, tests were made 
on nineteen posts. The average breaking 
load for posts made of run-of-bank was 


18 lb. ; posts made of crushed trap rock, in 
which non-rusted wires were used, 
developed a breaking load of 185 lb., while 


the average for posts with wires slightly 
rusted was 324 lb., but by substituting 
three }-in. deformed bars for the 5-gauge 
wires, the average breaking load as 
obtained in five tests was increased to 
nearly 500 lb. 
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LIME CONCRETE 
EAST.” 


PHILLIPS SMINST: Crk 


PNP Ee 


Be bomen Vic EVs Gaile 
> TONE lime of great purity, and conse- 

quently non-hy draulic, is used lar gely in 
India and Burma, and engineers have 
learned to place considerable confidence in 
the material. To enable it to set under 
water, it is mixed with “ Soorkhee,’t the 


homra of Egypt. To the present day 
engineers in India do not know exactly 


how much soorkhee is required by each 
kind of iime, and this ignorance is due to 
the want of scientific laboratory tests, of 
the kind so frequently made in Europe. 


It seems no advantage to send lime and 
soorkhee to England to be tested, since the 
difference in climate, the sea voyage, and 


the lapse of time in transit might vitiate 
the results. _ Conservative Indian opinion, 
based on long experience, approves of a 
mixture of a half- -part of under-burnt with 

1 half-part of well-burnt soorkhee to one 
saci of slaked lime and one part of sharp, 
clean sand, all measured in bulk, dry. The 
materials are thoroughly incorporated and 
ground in a mortar- mal either under one 
wheel pulled round z circular track by a 
bullock, or in a pan-machine under a pair 
of wheels. The mortar should be a thick 
reddish paste, in which the particles of lime 
cannot be distinguished by the naked eye. 
A mortar made in this way sets very well 
indeed in still water, but it sets compara- 
tively slowly, and some engineers (the 
author included) add, when necessary, a 
proportion of Portland cement to the 
mixture. The introduction markedly 
hastens the setting to an extent depending 
on the proportion of the cement to lime. 
One part cement to one part lime by 
volume sets apparently as quickly as 
cement mortar. In the early stages of 
setting the strength of the concrete is much 
incre aged, admitting of early handling and 
removal of moulding boards. The addi- 
tion of cement preserves soorkhee mortar 
in wet foundatons from the evils of perco- 
lation, and the cement, besides, seems to 
have a chemical (?) effect on the lime, 
fixing the particles and aiding in a more 
solid set. 

First-class soorkhee mortar, several cen- 
turies old, it has been asserted, exceeds 
Portland cement mortar, 1 to 3, in strength 
and impermeability, and is said to be often 
equal to 1 to 23. In regard to economy 
there is no comparison in Rangoon, 
cement costing (1909) about two rupees 
per cubic foot, and lime only three-tenths 
of a rupee per cubic foot. Further, in com- 
paring the two classes, it has to be remem- 
bered that while native Indian masons are 
very clever in dealing with lime, they often 

make bad mistakes in dealing with Port- 
land cement, and have to be specially 
taught its use and carefully watched 
besides, as they are stupidly stubborn. 

Where a mortar mill cannot be obtained, 
or when the work is too small to justify 
the expense, stone lime is thoroughly 
slaked by hei ing steeped for twenty-four 
hours to a week or more in fresh water, 
being kept constantly covered and stirred 
at intervals with a rod. The result is a 
perfectly slaked lime, and a breaking up of 
all but the very hard particles. The wet 
lime is first mixed very thoroughly with 
the sand, the particles of the sand tending 
to still further break up and sub-divide the 
lime. Soorkhee, very finely hand-pounded 
and screened, is then added in small quan- 


* Extracts from a Paper read before the Concrete 
Institution at the last Meeting of the Session. 
* “Soorkhee” in India is finely powdered red brick. 
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tities, and if the operation is properly done, 
it should be a little difficult to detect that 
the mortar has not been prepared in a mill. 
This is the best native Indian practice 
when a mill cannot be got. Tradition 
asserts that the stone lime in the Taj Mal 
of Agra was steeped in water nearly a year 
before use. 

The author then gave a description of a 
number of experiments which had been 
made by himself and others as to the effect 
of adding lime to Portland cement in 
making mortars and concretes, namely, as 
to the effect upon the setting time of 
cement, the tensile strength of the mixture, 
the effect of lime in increasing the resist- 
ance to percolation of water through 
cement mortar, and the crushing resistance 
to concretes and mortars made with vary- 
ing proportions of cement and lime. 


A DISCLAIMER. 


Messrs. William Jacks and Co., of 5, 
East India Avenue, London, and 111, New 
Street, Birmingham, ask us to state that 
they are not connected with the Glasgow 
firm of the same name who have been 
prosecuted in Edinburgh by the Govern- 
ment under the Trading with the Enemy 
Acts; that no member of their firm has 
any interest in such Glasgow firm, and 
that no member of such Glasgow firm has 
any interest in their firm. 


SLEGWART SYSTEM VAT THEGUIVER- 
POOL CITY SANATORIUM. 


Hollow Siegwart roofing supplied by the 


Siegwart Deut Floor Gea ists 
Thanet House, 231, Strand, W.C., was 


adopted at the Liver pool City Sanatorium, 
Fazakerley, as shown in the illustration 
given below. These concrete beams are 
manufactured at the works, and have only 
to be grouted together when they arrive on 
the site. Further points justifying the 
choice were the soundproof qualities of the 
floor, and also the fact that owing to the 
beams being hollow throughout, it forms a 


perfect insulation against heat and cold. 
The architects are Messrs. T. R. and V. 
Hooper, AA.R.I.B.A., of Redhill, the 


W. Hall and Son, 


builders being Messrs. 
Liverpool. 


SIEGWART SYSTEM AT THE 


LIVERPOOL CITY SANATORIUM, 


1915. 


PAINTS FOR CEMENT 4)) 
CONCRETE SURFACES. | 


The presence of lime in the cemen\, 
disturbing factor in the dur ability ne 
paints, for lime reacts upon the vag 
ole ‘aginous constituents, saponifying 1p) 
and forming a soap that is largely ith 
mental in hastening the distintegrati) 
the pigments. 

In order to combat the saponifieati) 
oils in paint a preliminary treatment,) 
the object of neutralising the activity ijf 
lime, has been tried, with very suees 
results. One of the best known of y 
treatments was suggested by Maenh 
and consists in the application of a 24 
cent. solution of zinc sulphate as an uj] 
coat to the paint. | When zinc sulphe 
applied to cement chemical changes 
resulting in the formation of two inery 
stances, calcium sulphate and zine hi 
oxide. The lime being now “*‘ killed jj 
safe to apply good oil paints without fir 
non-durability. 

It is also claimed for the Macnichop 
cess that cement can be suecesu 
painted before it is thoroughly drieg 
but such procedure would appear unwe 

Probably zinc oxide ground in purl] 
seed oil is the best single pigment 4 
that can be applied to cement, espéa 
where the cement is exposed to the s¢ 
of towns. The formation of sulpic 
causes the gradual blackening ofje 
paints, but since the sulphide of ze 
white the change from oxide to sulphk 
not apparent. 

In the North of Ireland, cement-i 
houses are numerous, and experienc! 
taught the owners that the best wy 
treat the exterior walls is to let i 
thoroughly dry out before applyinia 
protective materials. | When once dj 
cement is painted with pure boiled 15 
oil, which darkens the appearancey 
considerably, but this dark appeci 
passes off in a short time. This pren 
ary treatment with oil serves two pur)s 
it renders the walls impervious ¢| 
moisture so prevalent in Ireland 
neutralises the lime. After one at 


years the cement is in excellent cort 
for painting, and two coats of goodja 
have been known to last many yearsti 
out showing any lack of durability. 
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RCHITECTIS AND WAR SERVICE. 


iC. Stanley Peach, F.R.I.B.A., Sub-Commandant, sends 
“oarticulars of the 4th Battalion ‘* Architects ’’ Central 
1 Regiment Volunteers, in which a great effort in recruit- 
jbeing made, with the object of improving the results 
id by the recruiting agency and of training men to meet 
fither calls which one has every reason to suppose will later 
nade by Lord Kitchener. 
92 2,000 members of the architectural profession are now 
4° with the colours, and others, who for one reason or 
tic are unable to enlist, are serving their country at home 
ecely less useful ways. 
ay last autumn, as the result of a conference initiated by 
jyal Institute of British Architects, at which all architec- 
societies were represented, after considering the best 
yf in which the resources of the profession could be 
isi, the work of forming a War Service Bureau was dele- 
ato the Architectural Association, and it was entrusted 
hecruiting for the Army and the training of Volunteers. 
gecure united action in these important directions the com- 
tof the Volunteer Training Corps then formed approached 
{rveyors’ Institution, the Auctioneers’ and Estate Agents’ 
Hite of the United Kingdom, the London Master Builders’ 
gation, the Junior Art Workers’ Guild, and a Recruiting 
a7 (later recognised by the War Office) was started at 
‘fton Street, Westminster, S.W. 

reen 750 and 800 men have passed through this agency 
sie forces, and some 600 men have now been trained in the 
3 from which many men, unable at the beginning of the 
-,enlist, have now joined the. Army with the advantage of 
uncing their career with a knowledge of drill and military 
i) ne. 

successful organisation of the corps and its proved use- 
i more than justifies an increase of its numbers, to which 
mew company is being recruited, the headquarters of 
iewill be at the Central Electric Supply Company’s Generat- 
Sition, Lodge Road, St. John’s Wood, N.W. 

t} headquarters of the corps are at the Architectural Asso- 
i, 18, Tufton Street, Westminster,.S.W., and local head- 
rs have been established at Dulwich College, the Mercers’ 
c, Holborn (by kind permission of the masters), and at the 
hectural Association Sports Ground, Boreham Wood, 
ft. Further drill centres will be arranged for new platoons 
olities most convenient to members. 

02 idea of the thoroughness and practical nature of the 
mg can be gathered from the following summary of in- 
on given: School of arms, gymnastics, physical drill, and 
ot fighting; squad and company drill; musketry instruc- 
,ring on miniature range; signalling and field engineer- 
;clists, scouts, and ambulance work; week-end and other 
yare held periodically, at which advanced practical train- 
;military work is given. The field engineering section 
ly erected a bridge 72 ft. long in seven working hours. In 
iin to company and extended order drill, the members are 
rted in marching by compass, map reading, route march- 
y and night outposts, and long-distance signalling. At 
Ister camp the corps were in billets in Epping Forest, and 
\ tsuntide a most successful camp was held under canvas 
\idown Forest, where the whole of the catering, cooking, 
(ier camp duties were carried out by the members. 
htransport was most efficiently performed by the Battalion 
Nort Section. 

| proposed to hold another camp under canvas at the end 
t and beginning of August, at which combined training 
nther battalions of the Central London Regiment (Volun- 
sand other corps will be held to complete and improve the 
« f the training and instruction already received. At each 
fhe Post Office Engineering Corps Volunteers, whose 
nrs form a highly efficient signalling company of en- 
€, co-operated, and greatly added to the interest of the 
nig, 

Vy Seetion of the corps, by its keenness and its efficiency, 
@ great credit on the activity and unceasing efforts of its 
©, amongst whom the corps is to be congratulated in the 
€ion of its Commandant, Lieut.-Colonel Warden, of the 
@ Army (retired), and of its Sub-Commandants, C. Stanley 
Cand Major Monson, and its Adjutant, L. R. Guthrie, and 
Wither well-known men. 

Weorps is urgently in need of recruits to make up for the 
©n of its ranks caused by men who have passed through 


\\ 7 ° 
4 ore extended spheres of usefulness in the Regular and 
Merial Forces of the country, and to carry on and extend 


Wek of recruiting and training men for these forces. All 
Mrs of the architectural and surveying, auctioneers’ and 
Wigents’ professions, and the building and allied trades are 
iW. Enrolment forms may be had on application to the 
Wait’s - Office, 10, Conduit Street, W., and’ should be 
nd to the Adjutant on completion. 
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SIEGWART 


FLOORS. 


SPEEDY ERECTION. 


HOLLOW, SOUNDPROOF, FIRE-RESISTING. 


SPENT Ts GTN ALL 


eG thd 
wr ra ——— 


REGENT THEATRE. 
Suspended Floor and Constructional Steelwork supplied. 


GT. YARMOUTH 


NO CENTERING | 


THEREFORE NO DELAY 


Send for copy of Catalogue to 


SIEGWART FIREPROOF FLOOR Co.. 


ELD. 
231, STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 
Telegrams: Telephone: 


NOCENTRING, LONDON: 


BRITISH 
THROUGHOUT. 


4094 GERRARD. 
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PUBLISHER’S ANNOUNCEMENT. 
“THE question of the cost of Advertising is governed entirely by the circulation of a publication. 
The prices for small Advertisements enumerated below are framed upon the lowest possible 
basis in order to allow the use of the columns of the Journal for ‘* Wants,” &c., at a figure well within 
the reach of everyone. 
Advertisers are purchasing the circulation of a paper in buying space for their announcements, and | 
we are able to announce that “ The Weekly Nett Sale of The Architects’ and Builders’ Journal is larger 
than that of any other Architectural Journal.” | 


Appointments Wanted. 
4 lines (about 28 words) 1s. 6d.;3 insertiong, 3s. 


ARCHITECT’S Assistant; nine years’ London 
experience; domestic work and country house 
restoration, flats and chambers, business and 
office premises, picture theatres, competition 
drawings; 50s.; London only.—Box 569. 


ARCHITECT and Builder desires position as 
Manager or Foreman; thoroughly practical; 
just completed contract in France; every 
qualification; undeniable references; ninre- 
teen years’ experience.—E., 18, Redston Koad, 
Hornsey, London, N. 


BRICKWORK and Pointing wanted, by rod or 
job; dilapidations, repairs. Labour only. Good 
references.—K. S8., 3, Kelvin-avenue, Bowes 
Park, N. 568 


BUILDER’S Manager, or Confidential; esti- 
mates, quantities. variations; willing and in- 
dustrious ; architectural training, office 
routine, supervision, buyer; over 20 years’ 
sound practical experience.—Box 570. 


BUILDER’S General Foreman seeks re-engage- 
ment; age 47; thoroughly practical; carpenter; 
twenty-five years’ experience with London 
builders; energetic and reliable; excellent 
references: total abstainer.—F. D., 2, ULindore 
Road, Battersea Rise, S.W. 


CHIEF General Foreman Disengaged; with Sir 
John Jackson until June 5; nine camps, auxili- 
ary buildings, and drainage.—Write T. Keat- 
ing, Elm Villa, 20, Melville Road, Walthamstow. 


FOREMAN of Painters and Decorators; all 
kinds of high-class decorations; age 42; good 
manager of men: excellent references; London 
or provinces.—Decorator, 165, Mary’s Road, 
Plaistow, London, E. 


GENERAL Foreman desires engagement; town 
or country; varied experience; good _ refer- 
ences; trade, bricklayer.—Address Foreman, 4, 
Merton Park Parade, Merton, 8.W. 


CENERAL or Walking Foreman disengaged; 
thoroughly experienced in all branches; good 
manager; energetic: terms moderate; first- 
class references.—B., 20, Parker Road, Croydon. 


PORTABLE Buildings.—French Architect, 
four years in England, willing to accept post 
in France as agent; perfect knowledge of 
branch; good business capacities; best refer- 
ences.—Box 564. 


SHOP Foreman of Joiners seeks re-engage- 
ment; accurate, energetic, and reliable; smart 

manager of men and machines; good time- 

keeper; excellent testimonials.—Apply R. J. B., 

6 piend Road, Langwith Junction, near Mans- 
eld. 


THE Association of Builders’ Foremen and 
Clerks of Works, 56, Old Bailey, E.C.—Expe- 
rienced Foremen and Clerks of Works can be 
obtained by applying to the Secretary, Mr. 
J. W. Sawyer, 214, Clapham Road, 8.W. Com- 
petent foremen and clerks of works are in- 
vited to join this Association. 8289 


TIMEKEEPER and Material Clerk, used to 
large jobs, seeks re-engagement; town or 
country; experienced and thoroughly reliable: 
good testimonials.—H. §8., 12, E. Block, Pea- 
body Estate Herne Hill, S.E. 


WANTED, clerical work or bookkeeping during 
evenings and spare time.—Box 571. 


WORKINC Foreman of Painters seeks em- 
ployment; good decorator, colourist, and man- 
ager of men; town or suburbs; grainer; long 
and practical experience: terms moderate. 
Foremain, 28, St. Mark’s Road, Camberwell. 


Appointments Vacant. 
6d. per line. 


ESTIMATING Clerk required in _ builder’s 
office; able to keep prime _ costs, used 
to jobbing work and accounts and general 
office routine.—Apply, in own handwriting, 
stating age, experience, and salary required, 
“y Fredk. W. Jarvis, Builder, Brentwood, 


JUNIOR Assistant wanted (not eligible for war 
service); able to trace neatly and accurately.— 
Apply by letter only to Young and Hall, 17, 
Southampton-street, Bloomsbury. 575 


TIMEKEEPER and Material Clerk wanted for 
large job at Avonmouth; experienced men 
only.—Apply by letter, stating age, wages re- 
quired, to E. W. G., 99, Leman Street, London, 


4 
de 


VACANCY occurs in architect’s office for in- 
telligent youth; one just leaving school pre- 
ferred._Apply, by letter only, C. W. Lucas, 56, 
Brook Street, Grosvenor Square, W. 


Miscellaneous. 
6d. per line 


TYPEWRITING; architects’ and_ builders’ 
specifications and reports a speciality; testi- 
monials copied; send for price list; prompt. 
cheap, and accurate.—Address, “Typist,” 
Typewriting Office, 65, Marsham Street, West- 
minster. 574 


SECOND-HAND Optical Mart 
For the Purchase and Sale of 
LEVELS, THEODOLITES, DRAWING INSTRS. 


—Olarkson’s, 338, High Holborn, London, W.C. 
(Opposite Gray’s Inn Road). 


BOOKS.—Books on Building Trades, Engineer- 
ing, Educational, Literary, Technical, and all 
other subjects; second-hand at half prices; 
new at 25 per cent. discount; catalogue free; 
state wants; books sent on approval; books 
bought; best prices given.—W. and G. Foyle, 
121-123, Charing Cross Road, London, W.GC. 


TO ARCHITECTS COMPETING. 
SCHEMES & ESTIMATES FOR ENCINEERING 
WORK 


(Lighting, Heating, Ventilation, and Sanita- 


tion), and Architectural Metal Work, supplied 
free of charge of STRODE & Co., Ltd., 48, 
Osnaburgh Street, London, N.W. 


CLASS for merchants, picture-framers, 
builders, ete., 10 per cent. less than current 
market prices; can be inspected at our works. 

—C. Jennings and Co., Timber Merchants, 
Seeke Woodworkers, 981, Pennywell Road, 
ristol. 


PIRANESI VOLUME WANTED. — Original 
copy wanted of volume of etchings of vases, 
etc., by Giovanni Battista Piranesi, published 
in 1778 under the title of ‘‘Vasi Candelabri 
Cippi Sarcofagi Tripodi Lucerne ed ornamenti 
Antichi.”—Box 547 


WANTED, the following back volumes of the 
“ Architectural Review”: Vol. 7, January to 
June, 1900; Vol. 10, July to December, 1901; Vol. 
14, July to December, 1903; Vol. 15, January to 
June, 1904; Vol. 17, January to June, 1905; Vol. 
27, January to June, 1910.—Box 566. 


WHAT OFFERS for the ‘“‘ Georgian Society’s 
Complete works? 5 vols.—‘‘ Box 475,” Eason 
and Son, Ltd., Dublin. 572 


Office to Let. 


THREE rooms in main thoroughfare, close to 
ILudgate Circus—Rent £95 inclusive. Excellent 
situation for showrooms of manufacturing 
firm.—Box 9202 


Competition Open, 
9d. per line. 


THE PLYMOUTH MUTUAL CO-OPERA) 
AND INDUSTRIAL SOCIETY, LTD 
ARCHITECTURAL COMPETITION, 

The Committee of the Plymouth Mutnui| 
operative and Industrial Society, Limite) 

vite architects practising in the United j) 

dom to submit designs in competition fon 

business premises to be erected in Fraj{i 

Street, Plymouth, on a site containing fi 

24,000 square feet. Premiums of £75, £5 

£25 are offered for designs placed Bia 

third, and fourth. Plan of site and inp 

tions prepared by Mr. Paul Waterhous t 

Assessor, can be had on application falo 

panied by a deposit of 5s.) to the Gea 

Secretary. Plymouth Mutual Co-operatiy; 

Industrial Society, Limited, 15 to 18, Fi 

fort Street, Plymouth. The deposit pai 

be returned in the case of applicants whs 
mit a bona-fide design in the competitic 


Contracts Open. 
9d. per line. 


KENT EDUCATION COMMITTEE. | 
TO BUILDERS AND CONTRACTOR( 

The Committee invite tenders for the e 
tion of the undermentioned works at thp 
mises named. 

Specifications, plans, etc., prepared } | 
Committee’s Architect, Mr. Wilfrid H. (pb 
son, M.S.A., can be seen, and further iniin 
tion obtained at the Offices of the respiti 
Correspondents named at the Offices it 
Committee, Sessions House, Maidstone, | 
the respective school premises during 
hours, on and after Monday, the 21st 
until the time appointed for the deliviy 
the tenders. 

Tenders, on the forms which will be sul 
on application, must be addressed to the 2 
man of the Buildings Sub-Committee, Sei 
House, Maidstone, in a sealed enveloy) 
dorsed with the name of the school concn 
and the description ‘“‘ Tender,” so as to Ii 
vered not later than noon on Monday, t}' 
July, 1915. y ; = | 

County School for Girls, Tonbridg) 
Summer Repairs. 

Local Secretary, T. Newsome, Esq., | 
Technical Institute, Tonbrg 

County School for Girls, Sittingbour?. 
Summer Repairs. 

Local Secretary, P. Ward, Esq., + 
90, High-street, Sittingboin 

The Committee do not bind themselves) 
cept the lowest or any tender. 

RAS. W. CROOK, Seerei'y 

Sessions House, Maidstone, Kent., | 

12th June, 1915, a 


Auction Sales. 


Without Reserve. | 

Highly important FIVE DAYS’ SA) 

of IRONMONGERY 

at Messrs. BURT and POTTS, LT, 

63, 64, and 65, YORK pieethte WESTMIN 
S.W. 


(Two minutes’ walk from St. James's? 

Station.) 

To Ironmongers, Builders, Engineers,}! 

Merchants. 

HENRY BUTCHER will SELL by AU(II 

on the above PREMISES, on MONDAY, 

28. and FOUR FOLLOWING DAY! 
TWELVE o’clock each day :— 

The whole of the extensive and i 
STOCK. LOOSE and FIXED PLANT, and 
SILS-IN-TRADE of GENERAL BUILDE! ® 
BLACK IRONMONGERS, comprising 1 
portables, register stoves, tiles, large " 
tities r.w. goods, L.C.C. pipes and fill 
sheet zine, locks of all kinds, pluie 
builder’s and cabinet. brassfoundry, 8 
steam tubes and fittings, several tons ¢& 
assorted nails, screws, bar, hoop, 0 


Ye! 


iron. bolts and nuts, iron chain, copp 
brass rods, tubes and sheets, also an 1m 
assortment of stock and dies, parallel ai} 
vices, joiner’s tools, lead and compo pipt 
nace pans, files, glasspaper, ball valves! 
hole covers, forks, shovels, sash were 
lines, gas and steam cocks and fitting), 
also safes, typewriters, fixtures and f 
and office furniture. rd 
On view Thursday, Friday, and Sat 
prior to Sale and mornings of Sale. |’ 
logues, when ready, of the AUCTIONE!: 
64, Chancery Lane, London, W.C. 
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EDs elie Oshelene ler 


N inquiry from a correspondent relative to the 
design and construction of military buildings 
led us to consult a chapter on the subject in 

M. Emile Guillot’s ‘“ Edifices Publics.” In glancing 
through the illustrations to that chapter, one 
is immediately struck by the superior character 
of the elevations as compared with the generality 
of buildings similarly occupied in our Own country. 
Most of the French examples—even the plainest 
of them—are pleasant to look upon, though 
some of them—notably the Caserne des Célestins— 
are rather overdone in the elaboration of decorative 
detail. This exuberance, however, 1s a rather exhilara- 
ting contrast to the uncompromising plainness of most 
of our own barrack exteriors. If, as may be reasonably 
supposed from the present trend of events, we are in 
future to maintain a much larger standing army than 
was thought to be necessary before our eyes were 
opened to the grim necessity, it follows that much more 
barrack accommodation must be provided. It will 
differ in character as well as in extent. 


* * * = 


In all respects the new type of barracks should be 
greatly superior to the old. Not only should the eleva- 
tions be made much more attractive, but the interiors 
might be easily made more homelike without destroy- 
ing their essentially military character. In the French 
ministerial circulars of May 30, 1907, a new note was 
struck in the first paragraph, in which it is said that, the 
army and the nation having become identical, “the 
barrack has become the house of all.” Next follows 
the deduction that the influence of the barrack will be 
decisive and general. It ought therefore to be a good 
influence. Barracks should be not merely healthy but 
pleasant and comfortable. Provision should be made 
not merely for eating and sleeping, but for social life— 
for education, entertainment, enjoyment. That is the 
French view, and to a certain extent it is realised in 
our own barracks. Further amelioration may be con- 
fidently anticipated. Whether or not we get conscrip- 
tion—and especially if we do not—military service will 
be henceforth regarded as an obligation of citizenship, 
and the more numerous barracks will be built and 
eauipped in the knowledge that, as countless thousands 
of our soldiers have proved and are proving, a splen- 
did fighting spirit is by no means incompatible with the 
graces and refinements to which the new type of 
soldier was born. Without the smallest disparagement 
to the original units, it may be confidently asserted—is 
indeed, a matter of common assent—that since the war 
the general tone of the rank and file of the army has 
been sensibly raised; and, after the war, the barrack 
environment will respond sympathetically. Not that 
luxury of any sort comes into the question. The more 
gently nurtured the soldier, the more good will he get 
from “roughing it.” But neither rigid economy nor 
Tapanese simplicity need prevent a barrack intertor 
from being made cheerful and comfortable. 


That we can now ask for amenity, taking same 
for granted, we owe in great measure to the late} 
Edwin Chadwick, “ whose labours for the health oft 
kingdom had no parallel for ingenuity of resource } 
breadth of view.” The tribute is that of Sir Benja 
Ward Richardson, who went on to speak of the + 
derful effects of a few simple improvements—suk, 
drainage of the site, free admission of air 
light to every inhabited room, the abolition of «& 
pools and the substitution of water-closets with a 
plete house-drainage, the abundant supply of 1 
water, and the means of removing all solid house re 
that water could not carry away. These innovate 
they were in the ‘fifties, stamped out tyohus fever, 
reduced the average mortality by eight or nine) 
thousand; but, even then, as Sir B. W. Richari 
records, “the army was being decimated in tiie 
peace by bad sanitation, much more severely thi 
ever was by active warfare and killing skill nl 
presence of the worst enemy.” In the Crimea, : 
foe of insanitation”” was more deadly “than any ¢ 
or shot of the enemy,” but Mr. (afterwards Sir Ro? 
Rawlinson and a staff of sanitarians were sent outl 
“achieved what might be called the sanitary salvil 
of the troops. It made a new era in the engined: 
part of our sanitary service, never to be forgotten. 
a Social Science Congress held at Liverpool, an Int 
Sanitary Commission was projected by Sir i 


Chadwick. The proposal gained the support of 
Florence Nightingale and Mr. Sidney Herbert, an 
Commission effected a complete reform a 
troops in India, where previously, as Sir B. W. Richi 
son had: proved, a regiment a thousand strong) 
“dissolved away at the rate of one hundred 3 
twenty-five a year.” 


co * 


se ph 
x 75 


Those pioneers of sanitary science—Chadit 
Richardson, Neil Arnott, Parkes, Southwood Si 
and the rest—are doubtless held in grateful me 
by the army of sanitarians who to-day are carryi 
the work with such marvellous effect in camp ane! 
and on ship-board that, as Mr. Walter Lon; 
President of the L.G.B., was able to testify it 
House last week, the millions of men on active S¢/ 
are being kept remarkably free from preven 
disease. At the very outset of the war, there i 
dismal prophets who confidently predicted tha 


{ 
vast and unprecedented aggregations of men} 
t 


inevitably set up epidemics of unparalleled magn}, 
hut hitherto sanitary science has been quite eq\ 
the stupendous occasion. No doubt the enlistmé 
so many men skilled in sanitary science or Cra ts 
ship has been of immense service to this end, at 
consciousness of being able to do good work 1 : 
way must have been in many instances a strong 19 

ment to join—sometimes the deciding factor 4 

the few who may have been disposed to waver. | 


‘ 
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At last week’s meeting of the London County 
‘uncil, Sir John Benn declared himself in favour of 
| policy of “every penny for the war-chest.” He 
id, of course, the licence of hyperbole; and although 
jadded that “in the present circumstances this policy 
11d not be too strictly adhered to,” it is evident that 
|; declaration also is not to be construed quite 
jrally. Otherwise the Council might as well sus- 
yid all its functions except the essential duty of levy- 
y rates. It would be unnecessary to hint at such a 
(uctio ad absurdum were it not for certain indica- 
jas, observable in various parts of the country, of a 
jigerous tendency to put a literal construction on 
yerances that should be, and are usually meant to be, 
gen rhetorically. It is not everywhere understood 
ft publicists are much in the habit of shooting at the 
fon in order to reach the tops of the tallest trees, and 
raoderate action is the consequence. 
* e 3 s 


{ny attempt to introduce a steadying influence is 

jllenged as “unpatriotic if not treasonable”: and 
y Arnold Bennett, it may be supposed, was prepared 
qmcur this stigma when, in the “ Daily News” of 
fe 22, he examined the position that he believes to 
ye been created in the buildine trade. His state- 
pit of the case is that “the Government, chieflv per- 
#s through the Education Department and the Local 
jvernment Board, has been active in the building 
tle. At the beginning of the war local authorities 
ye advised ta inaugurate special public works, with a 
iv of preventing unemployment. When unemploy- 
fit, instead of developing, actually decreased, this 
(ice was withdrawn. The building trade, though 
sremely disorganised by the war, had of course no 
(plaint to make. But the Government departments 
iinot stop there. They advised that even normal 
tle works should be dropped. The Education 
)yartment has set its face against all building. Public 
yks arranged and tendered for have been stopred, 
7 m some cases works actually begun have been 
Indoned until after the war. The total result of the 
ccerted Government action is that building by public 
iorities has come almost to a standstill.” 


Yo cite Mr. Bennett does not necessarily imply 
iroval of his opinions or assumption of responsi- 
ny for his data. Indeed. it seems to us that in one 
two of the particulars he is not strictly accurate, and 
Ni he has rather exaggerated the whole case. He 
ments, nevertheless, a point of view that should be 
an into serious consideration. He admits, with 
gaming loyalty. in further passages in the same 
tele, the necessity for employing all fit men on war 
ice, but he asserts that when all these have been 
nidrawn from the building trade there remain about 
f out of a hundred who, “ refused both by army and 
\munition factory,” incur great hardships through 
stoppage of work. His contention is that “the vast 
Vority of the building unemployed (much more 
tierous than trade returns show) are doing and can 
(1othing to help the war, and the’r misfortune 

Nt loss of economic independence, are doing some- 
le to hinder the war.” Mr. Bennett does not men- 
@ it. and it seems rather superfluous to add, that in 
\matter of hardship the case of professional men and 
4 rs is rather worse than that of the manual workers. 
| * * + 2 

(ow, if amelioration were impossible, and if repre- 
- ations on the subject would merely embarrass the 
nent in the stupendous work that they have to 
absolute silence and inertia might be a counsel of 
diotism, and Mr. Bennett’s outspokenness might be 
Sy regarded as a breach of it ; but the common-sense 
7 is that the Government should be, and probably 
\‘tateful for all the guidance it can get on matters 
} which it cannot be expected to be fully conversant 
‘ss it can be kept well informed through the accre- 


dited channels of information and opinion; the chief 
of these being the reputable Press, which is the natural 
medium of pen-publicists such as Mr. Arnold Bennett : 
and it is mainly through the Press that representative 
professional organisations are moved and enabled to 
proffer the information and assistance of which, no 
doubt, the Government is glad to avail itself. The 
Press, therefore, may not be silent; but in these times 
it must be sympathetic if it is to be patriotic. 

* * * * 


Last week, in referring briefly to the projected 
cemoval of the Tolbooth Steeple, Glasgow, to another 
site, we mentioned an objection to the general prac- 
tice of transference. Had space allowed, we had 
intended to add that such removal very obviously falsi- 
fies association in two places—leaving the one place 
bereaved, and going to the other as an intrusion. Not 
only will the Tolbooth be missed from and alter the 
character of its old mzlzew (although, it is true, it will 
be only “just over the way”), but it will make the 
Gallowgate still more different from what it was as 
Johnson and Boswell saw it when they put up at the 
“Saracen’s Head” on their return from their tour in 
the Hebrides in 1773, and even from what it was in 
1803, when Wordsworth, his sister Dorothy, and Cole- 
ridge, rested there for a night. But then the “ Saracen’s 
Head ” itself is gone, all but a small portion of it which 
stands at the corner of Saracen Lane. In the debate 
on the steeple by the Town Council, there were not 
only arguments for and against transference. One 
councillor had the courage to suggest a fertzum quid 
—that the steeple be taken down and not re-erected. 


* 


The project of “ bringing up to date” St. George’s 
Hospital rather diminishes our joy at hearing that 
the hospital is ta be spared for an indefinite tale of 
years; and the thrill is also the less exquisite for the 
reflection that Westminster Hospital will zpso facéo 
remain a dishgurement to Broad Sanctuary for many a 
weary year to come. There would be about equal 
pleasure in preserving the one and demolishing the 
other; but if the bad building (which, however, has 
been described as “ noble”) is to remain, and the good 
one to be robbed of such charm as Wilkins could give 
it, we are not, it seems to be over-much indebted to 
this instance of the fortune of war. Rather oddly. the 
proposed combination of the two hospitals would be a 
sort of re-marriage of the divorced; for St. George’s 
Hospital originated with a party of dissident governors 
of Westminster Hospital, who, in 1733, converted 
Lanesborough House into an infirmary. What is now 
Hyde Park Corner was then rus zu urbe, and the old 
house had inscribed on its front the distich: “It is my 
delight to be Both in town and country.” 


4 


Wilham Wilkins, R.A., who built St. George’s Hos- 
pital in 1831, became six years later Professor of 
Architecture at the Royal Academy. He 1s best seen 
in his portico of University College, Gower Street ; 
and what Fergusson calls his “painful failure in 
Trafalgar Square”—the National Gallery—is con- 
doned by that author in the remark that “ Wilkins had 
talent enough to erect a creditable building if he had 
had fair play,” whereas, as everybody knows, he was 
hampered by most exasperating conditions. But 
perhaps Wilkins had toa much talent. He aspired to 
excellence in both Classic and Gothic. “ While he was 
building the severely Classical College of Downing at 
Cambridge, he was also building the picturesque 
Gothic New Court at Trinity College in the same 
university.” Fergusson realises “it 1s absurd to sup- 
pose he could be sincere in both, if he knew what 
Architecture was; but the feelings of his heart. so far 
as we can judge, were towards the pure Greek.” 
“ Feelings of his heart” is good. Evidently Fergusson 
would not concede that the Goths had a monopoly of 
the emotions. 
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HERE AND. THERE. 


SHOULD not like the occasion to pass without 
paying some tribute to the late Mr. Mallows as an 
architectural draughtsman. In many an architect’s 

office is hung a masterly perspective of some projected 
scheme—competition drawing or Academy perspective 
—which is plainly from the hand of C. E. Mallows. 
One cannot mistake the style. It is all firm work, put 
in by a man who could draw with remarkable facility, 
and knew exactly what effect he wanted to produce. 
There have been architectural draughtsmen of all 
kinds, from poetic impressionists like Whistler to 
black-and-white perspective merchants whose build- 
ings have the appearance of being poured out complete 
in cast-iron. C. E. Mallows was neither of one class 
nor of the other. I do not think of a Mallows com- 
petition perspective as the sort of drawing that would 
get a high price at Christie’s, but it is a thing neverthe- 
less which looks admirable in an architect’s office, a 
workmanlike drawing in which one can study the 
draughtsman’s skill appropriately from a professional 
point of view; a drawing, moreover, that shows how 
the stamp of excellence can be set upon what we may 
call a workadiay piece of work. And these perspec- 
tives possess the merit of showing us the architectural 
design in detail as well as in mass. Much as I admire 
the artistic quality that belongs to suggestive, imagina- 
tive drawings of modern architecture, I cannot help 
feeling that there is a tendency in them to be 
incomplete. While good detail will never make 
a fine building, a building may be fine im 
spite of bad detail. But in the type of per- 
spective which gives us an impression of a design rather 
than the design itself, we hardly know whether the 
architect has done his own part well or ill. It is a 
kind of drawing which is at the opposite extreme to 
the cast-iron perspective with every moulding sharply 
outlined and the shadows cast with gross solidity. 
Mallows’s method escaped both extremes. It dis- 
played the hand of an artist as well as the hand of an 
architect, and if our eye catches such details as cornices 
ruled in somewhat mechanically and the globes of the 
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From a Pen Drawing by the late C. E. Mallows. 


electric-light standards just turned quickly with) 
compass, there 1s admirably free draughtsmanshi); 
the ornament, in the cartouches with plans on then; 
the cabs and motor-cars and the smartly dre 
people whom one expects ta see in the vicinity of 5 
respectable building ; while trees are put in withh 
sure touch of one who could draw trees with his (¢ 
shut. A , ‘< %, . 


* 


But if a clever perspective of “New Munic; 
Buildings at ,” or of “ Asperdown, : Gale 
Front” is not exactly what we should clamour to¥y 
with, there are drawings by C. E. Mallows, hola 
drawings, that are a delight to study. There isp 
especially which I call to mind, a pencil drawing¢ 
Blois, looking along the high gallery : a most bnilly 
piece of draughtsmanship. Another fine examp 
shown by the accompanying small reproduction of n 
of his pen drawings, of a street in Cairo. Pen-andn 
work demands a perfectly sure hand. You may ful 
with a brush and finally get something of an effec\ 
you may worry a pencil drawing until it looks passi) 
but no such tinkering is possible with pen and ink, . 
pen drawing is either right from the start or it 1s wry 
Mallows’s pen drawings were always nght h 
little Cairo sketch, for instance, shows how excelletl 
the architectural composition is rendered, and, ¢ 
dentally, with what variety of treatment the shacy 
are drawn in. Daniel Vierge, the great Spais 
draughtsman, was, I should say, the source of Malles 
inspiration. 

* 


* 4 3 


A week or so ago I was one of a little compan < 
the Technical Press, at luncheon, when Mr. Barkert 
well-known specialist mn heating and_ ventilan 
explained the mysteries of the underworld « 
London’s latest and largest hotel—the Regent Pix 
Hotel that rears its astonished head over Ni 
County Fire Office in Piccadilly Circus. And 
Barker told us of a circumstance which may well bi 
subject of a little homily for the commercial w+ 
There is in this great hotel a control room, wheres! 
round about with wires and levers and switchesit 
indicators, the man in charge can see at a glance hi 
is the position of affairs in all parts of the building,o 
much air is being delivered into each of the recejit 
rooms, what is the temperature of it, how much vt 
there is in the sixteen large water tanks, what itl 
boiler pressure, the temperature of the hot watertl 
proportion of CO, in the flue gases in the chimney! 
so forth ; and not only can he see what 1s going orb 
he can control it also. Special instruments © 
required for this room, and it 1s in respect of theseh 
the homily finds its application. Mr. Barker cons tt 
the catalogues of all the English makers, but coulcu 
nothing in them that exactly suited his requirenmn 
He settled down therefore and designed special 11 
ments. The drawings he took to several prome 
English makers, who, however, proceeded to huni! 
to ha, said they had never done anything of the in 
it would not pay them, etc. Weary of this s0)) 
reception, Mr. Barker, against his desire, got into 
munication with some German instrument maker™ 
went over ta Berlin. The German representeY 
were, so to speak, waiting on the mat with the i 
They fell over one another in their anxiety to gel 
business; took up the drawings at once, mad! 
specimens, and generally: displayed great bust 
enterprise. That was three days before War 10 
out. Mr. Barker then had to hurry home whiley 
there was time, and the German business of of 
came to nought. In the end some English m* 
were persuaded to take up the work, and they are! 
engaged upon it. All of which serves to show if 
that, whatever the result of the present conflict, Bri 
manufacturers must change their attitude if the 4 
coing to meet outside competition. The rebuildi> 
Belgium will offer them a huge opportunity. | 
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Storey’s End, Cambridge. 


~)R this house it was decided that local bricks and 
‘ tiles should be used, partly for reasons of 

economy, and partly from the desire to make use 
e materials nearest to hand, in spite of the fact 
ithe local bricks were of a pale straw colour, and of 
#mely hard, uninteresting texture; a fact which 
(led to their being almost entirely superseded 
facing purposes by imported red bricks. It was 
jd that experiment might produce something not 
‘ether unpleasing. After a conference between 
4irchitect and the foreman of Mr. William Saint’s 
field, experiments were started. The first and 
sid attempts were both failures. But at the third 
apt a very pleasant rough-textured brick was 
suced. The colours of the bricks varied consider- 
] a warm stone-colour being the average, with 
tions from dull yellow to mauve. There were also 
yof a curious Indian red colour, which have come 
very dark in the photographs. For the quoins and 
sings silver-grey bricks from Messrs. S. and E. 
yer, of Reading, were used, and for the chimneys a 
i-coloured brick from Messrs. Collier, Limited, of 
ws ley. The tiles, also supplied by Mr. Saint, 
us case after experiments made for another 
stect, are machine-made, sanded by hand between 
saachine moulding and the burning. They vary in 
lir in the same way as the bricks, but in this case 
endian red is predominant. With the exception of 
‘ntroduction of the silver-grey bricks, almost the 
||departure from the strictest economy was the 
what luxurious gallery on the first floor—a feature 
11 occupies less unnecessary room than at first 
jars. The plastering was finished with a wood 
and distempered ; all the passages and the stair- 
being white. The contractors were Messrs. 
json and Lofts. The locks and door furniture 
) supplied by Mr. James Gibbons, the sanitary 
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fittings by Messrs. Shanks, the grates by Messrs. Bratt, 
Colbran and Co., the iron casements and lead glazing 
by the Crittall Manufacturing Company, and the 
electric light installation carried out by the Cambridge 
Electric Supply Company. Mr. A. H. Moberly, M.A,, 
A.R.I.B.A., of London, W.C., was the architect. 


Tablet to William Penn. 


This is a noteworthy example of a simple tablet 
displaying good lettering, with just sufficient enrich- 
ment to avoid any appearance of baldness. William 
Penn was baptised in the Church of All Hallows, 
Barking, and it is in memory of that event that the 
tablet was erected by Pennsylvanians, who entrusted 
the design to Messrs. McKim, Mead, and White. 


Clydebank Public Library. 


This library has been built with funds supplied by 
Dr. Carnegie, who presented the burgh with £10,000 
towards the erection of the building. The facade 
presents a dignified appearance towards the main 
thoroughfare of the town. It is carried out in Black 
Pasture stone. Accommodation 1s provided for 24,000 
volumes in the lending library department. Mr. A. 
McInnes Gardner, I.A., of Glasgow, and Mr. Robert 
Whyte, of Clydebank, were the joint architects for the 
building. 

Staircase Panel. 


This is part of a balustrade of carved oak from 
an English staircase of the late seventeenth century. 
The panel. measures 2:{8 70) by 2 itm 

Manchester Old Town Hall Plans. 


These are for study in connection with the elevations 
of the building already published. 


Plan of Heating and Ventilating Arrangements, 


Regent Palace Hotel, London. 


Particulars of this interesting scheme will be found 
in the article on page 307. 
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Ill—WMaterial Sup plies. 


HE supply of material is a matter of considerable 
complexity. In dealing with articles of mer- 
chandise in general, it is sufficient to say that the 

rules, principles, and usages of ordinary commercial 
or trading transactions are mainly concerned with the 
supply of commodities that are sound, honest, and 
merchantable; but while subject to these general 
principles, the materials of construction are in a 
category of their own. 

Many materials require no further denomination 
than that implied in the statement of their place of 
origin, which connotes recognised type, qualities, and 
dimensions—for example, in Belgium, Boom bricks, 
La Campine bricks, Tournai and Namur limes. 

There are many materials which, apart from their 
particular denomination, have to be in relation to 
particular requirements—as, for example, resistance to 
compression or tension, hardness, fineness of grain, 
purity of the constituent elements, as in iron, steel, 
cement, piping, isolation materials, colours, etc., etc. 

There are also materials which must be “‘ purpose- 
made,” to meet the special requirements of any par- 
ticular job—as, for example, girders and beams with 
respect to their loading, columns with regard to the 
weight they are to carry, piles in relation to their 
particular service, and so forth. 

For the information of English merchants and 
manufacturers 1t may be mentioned that the greater 
part of materials currently used in construction are 
described in the general conditions and specifications 
which govern public works undertakings in Belgium, 
that the specifications special to each work have 
reference to those general conditions, and that for the 
most part the conditions and specifications of works 
for private individuals also have reference to the said 
general public works conditions. 

It is necessary that these general conditions should 
be carefully studied by British manufacturers and 
merchants, in order that they may become thoroughly 
conversant with the requirements as to weight, 
dimensions, colour, porosity, and general properties of 
the materials to be supplied. 

The general conditions in use are: (1) Those of the 
Ministére des Chemins de Fer, Postes, et Télégraphes, 
and of the Ministére de |’Agriculture et des Travaux 
Publics. (2) Those of the Ministére de la Guerre; 
(3) those of the Chemins de Fer Vicinaux; (4) those 
of various Belgian provinces ; (5) those of various large 
towns. (4) and (5) are very similar, both being 
modelled on the conditions imposed by the State; 
nevertheless, there are certain appreciable differences 
that are familiar to Belgian contractors and their 
merchants, who in their negotiations and correspond- 
ence frequently make specific reference to materials 
in accordance with the conditions imposed by the 
State, or by the Ministry of War, or by the provincial 
or city authorities. 

These documents regulate also the conditions of 
trading, with which manufacturers and merchants 
should certainly become conversant. The contractor 
in fact stipulates invariably in his enquiries for prices 
and in his acceptances thereof that ‘‘ the goods shall 
comply with the clauses and conditions of one of these 
specifications,” or, “in accordance with the provisions 
and subject to the approval specified in these general 
conditions,” or, “to the entire satisfaction of the 
functionary directing the works,” or, “in accordance 
with the clauses and conditions of one of the specifica- 
tions for the furnishing of... .”’ 

When large quantities of goods are required, and 
the delivery is to extend over a considerable period of 


time, it is usual to draw up a contract as bet: 
vendor and purchaser, and this always contain: 
following clause: “ The general conditions (c¢ 
general) and the special conditions (cahier sp: 
governing the work form an integral part of 
present contract, in suchwise that the vendor 
himself in the place of the contractor (se met au; 
et place de l’entrepreneur) for everything rel 
(pour tout ce qui a trait) to the materials sold al 
be delivered.” 

Clauses of this sort are so customary in Bel 
that, in virtue of the general principles of Be 
common law, it is not necessary that they shou. 
expressly stipulated, but they must sbe neverth 
included in contracts as a matter of course. A 
examples will show the importance of these ge 
principles of law. One contractor asks quotatior 
materials for the construction of a railway sti 
another for those to be used in the erection of 
racks, a third has to build a town school, a f¢ 
to construct a country road. The merchan 
furnishing the required prices, is aware of 
destination of the materials, and would hay. 
excuse for pretending ignorance that the mat 
for these works must satisfy the conditions re; 
tively laid down in the schedules of the va 
authorities indicated by the nature of the we 
those respectively responsible for railway barr 
school, and roadway administration. In su 
case any plea of ignorance would be a breac 
good faith. 

We must again emphasise the necessit 
adhering strictly to the descriptions given in ' 
authoritative schedules. The slightest depa 
from these prescriptions may give occasior 
rejection or for disagreement. Some characte 
cases may be cited. A product that was 1 
respects perfect, except in a difference of dime 
that would have no effect whatever on the work 
rejected. A product that was actually super 
that described in the official specification was 
carded, although it was offered without increa 
price. A product similar or equivalent to 
described has been rejected, and so on ad infin 
The goods must be exactly in accordance witl 
specification. 

Nor must it be forgotten that in the case of f 
works the employers are an administration; a 
administration is impersonal. It is, however, 
often arrogant, and sometimes unreasonable. 
case of difficulties arising, the functionary in€ 
of the work reports to his chiefs, and propose} 
solution that his knowledge, his experience 
responsibility and his conscience dictate to hij 
the course that is most consistent with justice} 
equity, and as doing the least injury to the 1@ 
tive interests of the corporation and of the 
tractor. But his chiefs, who are not on the 
who are not in touch with the work, who hay 
precise notice of the real difficulty, cannot aj 
the proposed solution, and then follows rejé 
pure and simple, with the disagreeable consequ} 
of disallowed charges, pecuniary loss, and dep 
tion of the goods; and the vendor is very fort} 
if he comes off without being penalised for the} 
to which the dispute has given rise, for that 
common result of such adventures. "| 

One thing that it is important to know is # 
Government or public works the decision of a 
ance or refusal of materials cannot be submit 
the revision of the Belgian courts of law. # 
constitutional principle that judicial and ad) 
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fe powers shall remain separate and _ inde- 
jent. 

fitish merchants and manufacturers who wish 
(pture the Belgian markets from the Germans 
‘not rely on the quality, appearance, and size 
jeir products; they must, as the Germans have 
+before them, make their goods in every respect 
»rmable to the exigencies of the Belgian official 
}riptions in the aforementioned ‘‘ cahiers_ des 
yes.”’ Everv trader who seeks to extend his 
‘ess or place his products in a country in which 
irto they have not been introduced, must neces- 
/» conform to the tastes, whims, usages, and 
fods of that country. This adoption should 
no serious difficulty. British manufacturers 
‘long known how to meet the requirements of 
ize, Spain, Italy, South America, the Indies, and 
“a. Lhey should find it equally easy to meet 
/pecial requirements of Belgium. 

ls insist strongly on immediate preparation for 
‘work, for the reconstruction of Belgium will 
it of no delay. It is necessary, at the outset, 
/fore, to supply to Belgians, whether con- 
fors, architects, engineers, public functionaries, 
roprietors, goods similar to those they are 
iar with the use of. 

i and by, when British manufacturers and 
(rs have obtained a firm foothold in the Belgian 
fet, they will be in a better position to propose 
/ties and improvements. Certain classes of 
sh manufactures are of incontestable and over- 
(ming superiority, and occasionally they offer a 
iderable advantage in the matter of price. Sani- 
'and hygienic installations and hoisting and 
‘ying machinery may be cited as instances. In 
‘direction the Germans have attempted imita- 
| but their essays have not been happy. They 
)put forth trashy wares without any appreciable 
[tion in price. 

(= have excellent reasons for referring to sani- 
‘installations. A thing that has struck us 1s 
/in spite of the vast population of London, with 
“onsequent enormous number of drains, there 
fa that vast city none of the pestilential and in- 
jortable odours that are too often prevalent in 
}cite only two Belgian cities—Ghent and Ant- 
|. We believe we are not mistaken in attributing 


that blessed immunity to the perfect sanitary 
arrangement for which London is distinguished 
beyond all large cities. 

(16 be continued.) 


THE SCHLOSSPLATZ, KARLSRUHE. 


AST week, apropos of the successful air-raid on 
Karlsruhe, we reproduced the original plan of 
the town. Complementary to this, we now show 

a view of the Schlossplatz. Originally a bare parade- 
ground, the p/ace has not been improved, but has lost 
much in harmoniousness and dignity by its plantation 
with trees and formal grass-plots. On the north side 
of the palace, radiating lines are repeated as allées 
through the forest all round the circle. The effect of 
this planning is that the central tower of the schloss 
forms the terminal feature of the series of radiating 
roads, and the coming and going of the Grand Duke, 
signalled by the raising or lowering of his flag at the 
top of the tower, 1s not only communicated in a few 
minutes to the entire town, but to the whole of the 
country for miles round. 

A main road runs from east to west, linking together 
all the radial roads and forming a secondary axis line 
at right angles to the main axis, which runs north and 
south through the schloss and the market-place, and, 
continuing, cuts the Rondeplatz at a pomt where two 
other main diagonals branch off, connecting with the 
Kaiserstrasse on the west; while on the east. the 
diagonal loses itself in a bit of the old town which was 
allowed ta grow up on somewhat haphazard lines 
where the dwellings of the poor people were built, and 
where others were allowed to go who, for oné reason or 
another, would not or could not fall in with the building 
regulations which were laid down with a view to pre- 
serving the harmony of the more important parts of the 
town. 

Within the fan-shaped place. to which reference was 
made last week, and north of the Kaiserstrasse, the 
plan has remained much as originally laid out, and 
sufficient of the original buildings exist to give a 
definite character to the town. and to preserve the 
general effect first secured. The original palace was 
largely built of wood. The present erection was begun 
about 1750. 
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WHIGHS THE CHEAPEST WALL 
COVERING? 


BY ARTHUR SEYMOUR JENNINGS, 
F.1.B.D. 


Leaving out of consideration cheap cot- 
tage property, where the very commonest 
wall-papers would probably be used, the 
question sometimes arises as to which is, in 
the end, the cheapest wall covering that 
can be used. The answer may be given 
at once that four coats of oil paint may 
prove cheapest in the long run because it 
will last almost indefinitely, say ten or 
twenty years with fair wear, although the 
plaster may in course of time become 
broken, and then repairs will be necessary 
that will wholly upset all calculations. On 
a basis of ten years it is not the cheapest 
wall covering, as is shown by the table 
below. 

But ordinary oil paint has two objections 
—first, the glossy surface does not 
form a good background for pictures, 
while it renders conspicuous any inequali- 
ties in the wall. A dull or matt surface is 
always much more pleasing than a glossy 
one. Of course, the oil paint can be 
flatted, but this will mean renewing every 
three or four years, so will not’ be econo- 
mical. 

To illustrate the subject on a practical 
basis, I will take the case of a room mea- 
suring about 15 ft. by 15 ft. and 11 ft. high. 
Say, in round figures, that the wall-space 
measures 66 superficial vards. This may 
be decorated with (a) ordinary distemper, 
(b) wall-paper at, say, 2s. 6d. a piece, (c) 
washable distemper or water-paint, (d) flat 
wall-finish, (e) four coats of oil-paint, (f) 
four coats of oil-paint and one of flatting, 
and (g) flat or glossy enamel. 

Ordinary distemper is almost out of the 
question, because it is certain to get dirty 
very soon and to require renewing, but we 
will suppose it is used and is renewed every 
two years. b 

Wall-paper is, of course, a favourite 
because of the pattern. Its life will natu- 
rally depend upon whether the paper is 
light or dark, and the colour delicate or 
otherwise. We can only take averages, 
because everything will depend upon the 
use to which a room is put. If there are 
young children, the probability is thar 1t 
will need renovation after two years or 
perhaps less. An average time would 
certainly not exceed five years, and might 
be considerably less. 

Washable distemper possesses the ad- 
vantage of being obtainable in such a 
large variety of colours, and of giving a 
matt surface which is more or less wash- 
able. I say “ more or less ” because some 
of the goods of this character are very 
deficient in the washable quality. Most 
of them can, however, be safely washed 
down with a sponge within a month or two 
of application. Taking all things into 
consideration, we can assign a little longer 
“life” to washable distempers than to 
wallpaper, say seven years. 

Flat wall-finish is really washable, and 
a period of ten years would not be too 
much to give as the time it will last. Then, 
it possesses the great advantage of vield- 
ing a beautifully solid flat surface, which 
in appearance is very like that of flat 
enamels. It is also very easily applied 
and does not require stippling. 

Oil-paint has already been referred to, 
and flat enamel may be dismissed with the 
remark that it is on an equality with flat 
wall-finish, but costs more. 

It now remains to discover the cost of 
decorating 66 superficial yards in the 
‘several different methods mentioned. 
Taking the prices which are current in 


ordinary country towns, we have the for- 
lowing, but it should be remarked in pass- 
ing that the prices for London and large 
cities would at the present time be from 
10 to 25 per cent. higher. 

Ordinary distemper on new work may 
be taken at 3d. for two coats, total cost ot 
66 square yards being 16s. 8d. If wall- 
paper is used at 2s. 6d. a piece, sixteen 
pieces will be required, which will cost for 
the paper £2 and for the hanging 1s. a 
piece, making a total of £2 16s. Wash- 
able distemper or water paint will cost two 
coats 4%4d. a yard for ordinary colours, 
costing for the room f1 5s. Flat wall- 
finsh may be taken at 5d., although that 
is rather a high estimate ; the cost in that 
case will be £1 7s. 3d. Four coats of oil 
paint may be taken at 1s. a yard, giving a 
total of £3 Gs. Sd., while if the last coat is 
flatted there will be an additional cost of 
114d. per yard, or a total of £3 15s. Flat 
enamels with the necessary undercoats of 
paint may be taken at 1s. 2d. a square 
yard, the total in this case being £3 17s. ad. 
The above estimates are based on the 
prices which a painter would charge under 
ordinary circumstances. For the highest 
class work these prices, as already men- 
tioned, must be considered low. 

And now we have to consider the subject 
not from the painter’s point of view, but 
from that of the owner, who must regard 
the subject from an entirely different 
standpoint, and who will be guided not by 
the first cost but by the length of time 
each different treatment will last. 

The simplest way to make a comparison 
is to take the cost of the respective finishes 
over a period of ten years. The figures 
work out as follows: 


Comparative Table Showing Cost of 
Different Wall Coverings. 


ac cv ih Sc re) 
goss Ba 8 s See 
Cost °G52 SB C.ag sas 
Material. per O85 wEbe =O% Geos 
Vard peao.e COON See oes 
Turco he Pap) fe) teh ee Gt 
st oe hones 
S; -Caeease 1a PRR TeteG eB kel 
Ordinary 
Disteniper 
Not Washable 3 16 6 5 ie bee ee Rs 
Wallpaper at 
2/6 a piece — 216 0 2 512 0 I12 
Washable 
Distemper Ax @rd 10 1} 117 of 3 84* 
Flat Wall 
Finish 5) exp ue I eeepc | ee) 
4 Coats Oi 
aint t o 6 0 I 3, 1G) 0 ey 
do, 
and Flatting 3: 1 314 3 I Ad oss 7a 
Flat or Glossy 
Enamel 2 2 317 2 I Wey? oy wr Ak) 


* This is calculated at 14 as at the end of 10 years it 
will not require repainting for another 3 or 4 years. 


A SALVATION ARMY MEMORIAL 
HALL. 


A memorial to the late General Booth 
which has been erected in King Edward 
Street, Nottingham, will be opened on 
July 12 by the Duke of Portland. The 
William Booth Memorial Hall, which has 
been erected at a cost of about £6,000, is 
designed to serve as the headquarters of 
Nottingham No. 1 Company, which has 
hitherto been without a permanent home. 
The hall has been erected by Mr. J. 
Wright, of Nottingham, to the plans of 
Mr. O. Archer, the ‘‘ Army’s’’ head- 
quarters architect. The site was a diffi- 
cult one to deal with, from the architec- 
tural point of view, owing to its shape, 
which explains why the side of the building 
faces the main  thoroughfare—King 
Edward Street—and the front up St. Ann’s 
Well Road. A series of stone columns, 
together with a heavy stone cornice—with 
dentil course—and a stone plinth stand 
out in relief here. The design is an 


original one so far as ‘‘ Army”? build) 
are concerned, and is reminiscent ra 
of a library than of a Mis 
red brick and Ancaster stone, the 1| 
entrance is semi-circular. On either , 
of the massive door are a couple of gs, 
columns. The whole is surmounted | 
short square tower in red brick, with SI 
dressings. 

The bulk of the space is devoted to 
halls. The main one, reached throu; 
spacious crush lobby, is about 7o ft. } 
by 48 ft. wide, and affords accommode: 
for a thousand worshippers. At the} 
end a large platform on the orche} 
principle seats the officers, songsters, ; 
band. Immediately in front of the 
form the penitent form is artistically ry 
in. The large gallery at the rear of 
hall is on the cantilever principle, the) 
of columns being thus obviated. At! 
rear of this hall is the young people’s - 
about 4o ft. by 34 ft.—providing ac¢ 
modation for 500 children. This hall; 
be converted into eight classrooms by) 
employment of portable partitions. | 
entrance in this case is from King ied 
Street. Other apartments are a bj 
room, an officers’ room, and a classr¢ 
The halls are well lighted and ventil: 
the heating being by low pressure, anc 
artificial illuminant electric lamps of; 
candle-power. The halls are decor’ 
with plaster, the steel roof having ple 
enrichments. | 


f 
| 


| 
LONDON COUNTY COUNG 
ECONOMIES. 


In accordance with the decision off 
Treasury that capital expenditure by p/ 
bodies must be limited during the we 
essential works, the London Al 
Council Finance Committee propos 
large reduction in the estimates tentat 
approved in March last. They re 
mend that the provision of £3,668,6q 
1915-16 should be reduced to £1,631 
and that the estimate of £1,425,20) 
respect of the six months to Septembe 
1916, should be altered to £450 
Similarly, they suggest that the ame 
set aside for loans during these pert 
namely, £567,000 and £316,000, shoul 
reduced to £331,000 and £230,500 Te: 
tively. | 

The accounts for 1914-15 of the Cour! 
working-class dwellings show a net} 
plus on all dwellings and estates in ¢¢ 
of development of £14,393, as comp 
with £15,877 for 1913-14 and £7,209 
1912-13. The small decrease as comf 
with 1913-14 is due chiefly to the ina 
in rates and to allowance to officers 
employees serving with the Forces. It 
some extent counterbalanced by impr 
lettings generally during the year, the) 
loss due to empties having been £5,95 
2.39 per cent. of a total gross incom’ 
£230,036. This percentage compares | 
3,23 and 5.20 for the two previous yea: 

Up to March 31 last the total ca) 
expenditure of the Council on its dwell} 
and estates amounted to £3,056,646, i 
for the clearance of insanitary areas 
aggregate outlay stood at £2,664,57! 
which £101,417 was expended in 191! 
almost wholly in respect of the Ta 
Street scheme. The total financial ‘ 
from the commencement of the how 
operations to March 31 is a surplu 
dwellings of £63,378 and a defic) 
charged on the special county fF 
respect of estates in course of develop 
of £82,783. The net resultant charg 
the rates for the whole of the opera 
has been £18,154. 


QUIRIES ANSWERED. 


aries, Swimming Baths, Cinemas 


} L. J. (Dublin) “Would you 


ty good as to give me the rules which 


writes: 


¢n the planning and setting out of the 
jwing. lhe circumstances are not 


scted in any respect as regards space, 

y, light, and air: (1) What number of 
wre feet should be given in the news- 
jr room of a public library per person? 
hat number of square feet should. be 


yi in ditto in book room? (3) What 
oer of square feet of water surface in 
jblic swimming bath should be given 


werson’ (4) Is there any standard rule 
11 fixes the rise in the ground floor of 
tatre or cinema theatre? I think this 
yin a well-planned theatre is not uni- 
1, but is Pathe: further back from 
gtage. I have noticed in a cinema 
ere where the floor rises towards the 
y: for a number of seats back from it 
# good results, and | think I have 
jed the same in some new music 
1e 

( An answer in the terms invited 
yot be given. The area depends on the 
er and class of newspapers to be exhi- 
th. Double newspaper slopes are 
ally about 2 ft. 6 in. deep, and from 
#6 in. to 4 ft. run of slope is allowed 
qeach paper, while the gangways 
seen double stands should be about 
f6in. wide. The best arrangement in 
4ice is found to be wall slopes below 
gows for big papers, and double read- 
¢lopes (at which readers can be seated) 
rmaller periodicals in centre of room. 
#: Square feet per reader is not unusual 


meérica, but from 24 to 25 sq. ft. is 
ydered ample in this country. (2) The 


4-room of a public library also depends 
he storage required rather than the 
oer of users. Assuming that the 
ii¢ is to be admitted (and not the staff 
ély), 5 ft. gangways should be nrro- 
dl between the cases, which should be 
yd to 12 ft. in length, with 3 ft. cross 
wWays. 7 ft. 8 in. is the maximum 
iit for reaching without ladders. If 
valone uses book-room 3 ft. yangways 
ibe sufficient. Querist should consult 


Hblic Libraries” by A. L. Champneys, 
Wened by B. T. Batsford, 94, High 
(orn. (3) A first-class public swim- 


i; bath should be 100 ft .long by 4o ft. 
¢ that being the size and shape which 
rms most conveniently to the regula- 
) under which swimming contests are 
| In practice this sized pond will 
fd space round the gangways for dress- 
g90xes to accommodate from sixty to 


Wity swimmers. Consult “Public 
ts and Washhouses,” by A. W. S. 
45, published by B. T. Batsford. (4) 


rise to be given to a pitched floor in 
(to enable spectators to have a clear 
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stration table is determined by trial sec- 
tions. The principle is that upon which 
the seating in lecture theatres has com- 
monly been set out, and is explained in 
several standard works; it sometimes 
called the homacoustic curve. Briefly, 
the position of the object to be viewed and 
the spacing of the seating being decided, 
sight lines are drawn from the average 
position of the eyes in each row to the 
object, each successive row being elevated 
to throw the line clear of the heads of the 
line in front, resulting in a progressively 


is 


greater elevation as the distance from 
object recedies ; and a steady curve. Ina 


lecture theatre, where a view of the surface 
of the demonstration table is essential and 
it 1s accordingly below all the spectators, a 
very steep rise results, but with the eleva- 
tion of the object, as in a cinema screen, a 
flatter pitch is sufficient, and it is even pos- 
sible to reduce this bv the reverse curve 
nearer the object which querist has 
noticed. If the seating is curved on plan, 
so that the actual seats are staggered, 
pitch can be still further flattened without 
bad results if a wide field of view not 
necessary, as each spectator sees between 
the heads of the row in front. G. 


is 


Cracks Walls. 

xX. Y. Z. writes: “The 14-1n. external 
walls, built in lime mortar (1 to 3) and 
covered with cement roughcast, of a house 
in an exposed position in the country 
erected some six years ago have become 
very much cracked, especially those facing 
the south-west. The walls are built of 
stocks or grizzles and faced externally 
with keyed Flettons, to which the rough- 
cast has adhered quite well. At first sight 
it looks as though the cracks were caused 
by settlements in the foundations, but 
there are some evidences that this is not so, 
and the builder claims that the mortar 
itself, owing to the saturation of the walls 
with rain before the roughcast was applied, 
has expanded and caused the cracks. Is 
it at all likely that the builder’s theory is 
correct, or is there anything in the nature 
of the Fletton bricks, or their combination 
with cement roughcast, which might 
account for the trouble?” 

—It is difficult to reply without an in- 
spection of the work, but confining the 
answer entirely to the questions asked, it 
appears most improbable that saturation of 
the walls six years ago before the rough. 
cast was applied should now result in the 
expansion of the mortar and serious cracks 
in the walls. As to the suggestion that 
something in the nature of the Fletton 
bricks may be responsible, many bricks of 
this class develop very powerful crystalline 
exudations in conjunction with cement and 
moisture, and this condition continues (to 
my knowledge) very long after the first 
appearance of the efflorescence during 


7m 
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plaster, paint, or distemper repeatedly, but 
I have never known a case where it 
cracked the wall. G. 


Temporary Structures for Military 
Purposes. 
E. H. A. (London, S.W.) writes: ‘‘ Can 
you recommend an inexpensive book deal- 


ing with temporary structures required 
for military purposes? ”’ 

—We are unacquainted with any book: 
on the subject Structures of the kind 
must conform to War Office requirements 
specifically laid down in each case. On 


the general subject of military buildings 
there-is an intere sting chapter in ‘ Edifices. 
Publics,’’ by Emile Guillot (Paris: H. 
Dunod et E. Pinat, 47 et 49, Quai des 
Grands-Augustins), in which views and 
plans of typical barracks are given, and the 
sanitary arrangements are described and 
illustrated. It need hardly be said that the 
information in this chapter is not applic- 


able in detail to English requirements. 
General principles, however, are usefully 
summarised, and the text of the Minis- 


terial circular of May 30, 1907, shows thai 
the French fully realise the importance of 
rendering military buildings sightly and. 
comfortable as well as hygienic. 


AN INFIRMARY MORTUARY. 


The accompanying plan of the new in- 
firmary mortuary which has been erected 


for the Union is 


Hackney interesting as 
showing the interior arrangement of a 


type of building that is seldom illustrated. 
This building, which has been recently 
completed by Messrs. F. and G. Foster 
from the designs of Mr. W. A. Finch, em- 
bodies various necessary miscellaneous 
adjuncts of a large institution. The 
actual mortuary buildings (dead-house: 
and post-mortem room) separate the 
assemblage into two parts—the workshop 
yard, accessible from within the institu- 
tion, and the undertaker’s yard and public 
waiting and viewing rooms, accessible 
from without. Both vards are screened 
from the infirmary airing ground by a 
division wall, the regular approach both to 
mortuary and work shops being by the sub- 
wav lift or stairs. 

The mortuary contains portable iron 
racks for the bodies, and any one requiring 
to be viewed is conveyed on a wheeled bier 


to the viewing room, which is simply 
treated, with a groined ceiling and slight 


suggestion of a mortuary chapel. The 
post-mortem room is fitted with a revolv- 


ing dissecting table, a stationary table or 
slab, tiers of glass shelves, and a range of 


fittings for examination and washing pur- 
poses beneath the northlight window. 

The greenhouse, store, and potting shed 
are for use in connection with the upkeep 
of the grounds and pot-plants used in the 
wards. The remainder of the plan is self- 
explanatory. 
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NEWS ITEMS. 


Hospital in Ruskin Park. 


It is probable that a portion of Ruskin 
Park, Herne Hill, may be required for use 
in connection with the Fourth London 
General Military Hospital. 


Sanatorium for Monmouthshire. 


Mr. Hanbury, a Monmouthshire land- 
owner, has given a site of seven acres for 
the erection of a tuberculosis sanatorium 
in connection with the King Edward 
Memorial. 


The Quantity Surveyors’ Association 
(/ncorporated). 

Mr. Henry Vale, F.S.I. (Wolverhamp- 
ton) has been elected president of this 
association for the ensuing year, and 
Messrs. F. W. Harrison, F.S.I., and 
Arthur G. Cross, F.S.I., vice-presidents. 


Westminster Paving Works. 
Paving works involving an outlay of 
£28,874 were sanctioned by the West- 
minster City Council on June 24, it being 
stated that the work had been reduced to 
the minimum consistent with public 
safety and economy. 


Surrey County Hall Extension 
Postponed. 

The Standing Joint Committee of Surrey 
County Council have postponed the con- 
sideration of the matter of proceeding with 

the County Hall Extension till the termina- 
tion of the war, regard being had to the 
undesirability of incurring capital expense 
at the present time, and the possible refusal 
of the Local Government Board to sanction 
a loan. The cost of the present building 
was stated to be £41,964, and the esti- 
mated cost of the extension was £50,000. 


Electrical Trades Union and the National 
Conciliation Board for the Building 
Trades. 

At a quarterly meeting of the National 
Conciliation Board held in London 
on June 14, it was resolved: ‘‘ That the 
Electrical Trades Union be admitted to the 
membership of the Conciliation Board 
wherever working-rule agreements exist 
between branches of the National Federa- 
tion of Building Trades Employers and 
the Electrical Trade Union, subject to the 
approval of the parties at present affi- 
liated to the scheme.”’ 


Building Activity at Batley. 

Plans have been approved at Batley 
General Works Committee for an addition 
to Bulrush Mill offices for Messrs. R. 
Talbot and Sons; a drying room at Spring 
Mill, Carlinghow Lane, for Messrs. F. 
Townend and Sons, Ltd.; a cooling tower 
at New Ing Mills for Messrs. J. Blackburn 
and Co.; house and shop at Halifax Road, 
Staincliffe, for Mr. Sam Smith; a detached 
villa at Track Road for Mr. A. E. Heming- 
way; and two_ semi-detached villas at 
White Lee Road for Messrs. A. and F. 
Jowett. 

School Building in London. 

The London Education Committee have 
decided to reduce the capital estimates 
passed in March last from £600,000 to 
£480,000 for the year ending March 31 
next, and to reduce the sum allocated for 
the six months ending September 30, 1916, 
from £414,810 to £57,675. The sub-com- 
mittee which recommended this course 
reported that they had, in reviewing the 
estimates, borne carefully in mind the 
course suggested by the Prime Minister in 
the House GE Commons on May 13, when 
he said: ‘‘ Running contracts could be 
allowed to continue, subject to whatever 


can be done in the way of slowing down, 
and the new contracts should not be con- 
tinued or proceeded with.’’ Mr. Warburg 
also explained that they had put £8,000 
into the estimates to enable the architect 
to prepare plans for one year’s building 
work at the end of the war. The revised 
estimates were unanimously approved. 


Preston’s Proposed Sanatorium. 


The Preston Health Committee report 
that a letter has been received from the 
Local Government Board stating that the 
Treasury has consented to the payment to 
the Town Council of a capital grant of 
£1,127 in aid of the purchase of land at 
Ashley Hall Farm as a site for a combined 
sanatorium and hospital for the treatment 
of tuberculosis. They also report that 
two maternity centres have been secured 
by the engagement of rooms at Deepdale 
Mill Street School and Fylde Road School, 
and that the medical officer of health has 
been authorised to arrange for the opening 
of the centres. 


Devon and Exeter Architectural Soctety. 


At a committee meeting of the Plymouth 
District Branch of the Devon and Exeter 
Architectural _ Society, held at _ the 
Athenzum, the death of Sergt. Charles 
FH. Phillips, of the Expeditionary Force, 
was reported, he being the first member of 
this society to lose his life in the war. A 
letter of condolence from the President has 
been forwarded to his relatives. With 
regard to municipal building work in con- 
templation, the hope was expressed that 
the Council would engage the services of 
architects practising within the borough, 
particularly as there existed a general 
dearth of employment in the profession, 
although a large number of the local mem- 
bers had joined the forces. 

Selfridge’s Subway. 

An application by Mr. Selfridge for leave 
to construct a subway between his main 
building on the north side of Oxford Street 
and new premises on the south side has 
been granted, after some opposition, by the 
Marylebone Borough Council. Leave to 
construct the subway was refused when 
application was first made some months 


ago. When the project was raised again. 


at the council meeting it was urged on 
Mr. Selfridge’s behalf that the subway, in 
view of the volume of fast traffic passing 
along Oxford Street, would be of great 
benefit, especially as it was intended that 
the subway should be available for public 
use, and not only for the convenience of 
Messrs. Selfridge’s customers. 


Builders Earn a £150 Bonus. 


At the Base Hospital, Leicester, the 
Mayor (Alderman J. North) presented the 
employees of Messrs. Henry Herbert and 
Sons with £150, the bonus earned by them 
during the erection of new buildings, 
necessary for the housing of the wounded. 
The bonus was paid at the rate of £10 per 
day on the completion of the buildings 
before the contract time, which was ten 
weeks. The erections were completed in 
eight weeks, and Messrs. Herbert decided 
that the money should be paid to the 
workers. The Mayor spoke in high 
terms of the men’s earnestness in getting 
the work done, and Mr. R. Dalgliesh 
expressed thanks on behalf of the Leices- 


tershire Territorial Association. Those 
presentyincluded Mr/auo-s  bawriack, 
F.R.J.B.A., the architect. 


Rosyth Housing Schemes. 
At a meeting held on June 14th the 


Scottish National Housing Company 
(Limited) appointed Messrs. Greig and 


Fairbairn, Edinburgh, to act as archite 
for a first lot of fifty houses, to be 
ceeded with immediately. Messrs. Gr. 
and Fairbairn commenced business 
gether in 1903, and since then have carr 
out various important works, some. 
which they gained in open competitic 
These include public libraries at Moth 
well and Whitehaven, and a large num] 
of churches in the Highlands for 
United Free Church of Scotland indiy 
ually. Mr. Greig acted as_ princi 
teacher of architecture in the School 
Applied Art and Art College in Edinbur 
from 1903 until 1908. Mr. Walter Fz 
bairn gained the ‘‘ Tite Prize”’ in 190; 
an open scholarship for design aware 
annually by the Royal Institute of Brit 
Architects. | He has also been teacher: 
architecture in Lauder Technical Seche 
Dunfermline, during the past ten years 


The War Bonus Question. 

At the quarterly meeting of the Natio 
Board of Conciliation for the Build 
Trades, held on June 14, at Koh-i-N 
House, Kingsway, London, the follow: 
resolution was passed: “ That this boa 
recognising the difficult position in wh 
both employers and workmen in the bui 
ing trade find themselves in conseque) 
of the high cost of materials on contra 
taken before the war, and of the high ¢ 
of living in consequence of the war, recc 
mends that the National Federation 
Building Trades Employers take into c 
sideration the position with a view, if 5 
sible, of employers granting some spe 
assistance, where circumstances may ]j 
tify it, to their workmen before wit 
comes in, and that the reply of the Fe 
ration be considered at a special meet 
of this board to be held in Yorkshire 


July 29.” The operatives have expres 
a wish to send a denutation to { 
meeting. 


COMPETITIONS. 


Municipal Buildings, Stepney. 
An exhibition of the designs submit 
in this competition is being held this wi 
—from Tuesday, June 29, to Frid 
July 2, between the hours of 2 p.m. ¢ 
8 p.m., at the Whitechapel Art Gall 
(Station, Aldgate East). Result on p. ¢ 


Business Premises, Plymouth. 
Architects practising in the United Ki 
dom are invited by the Committee of 
Plymouth Mutual Co-operative and Inc 
trial Society, Ltd., to submit competi! 
designs for new business premises to 
erected in Frankfort Street, Plymouth, 
a site containing about 24,000 sq. 
Premiums of £75, £50, and £25 are a 

for designs placed second, third, 
fourth. Mr. Paul Waterhouse, M. 
F.R.I.B.A., is the assessor.  Particu 
(5s. deposit. returnable) from the Gem 
Secretary, Plymouth Mutual Co-opera| 
and Industrial Society, Ltd., 15 to 
Frankfort Street, Plymouth. | 


Housing, Whitehaven. 

Mr. W.: J. Swain, of York, archit 
and Mr. E. E. Stiven, the borough { 
veyor, Whitehaven, the assessors in ~ 
ae have announced the follow 


awards: 1, Mr. J. S. Stout, Whitehav 
oN H. Lord, Manchester ; 3, Mes 
Unwin and Holland, Wigan, It will 


remembered that the corporation dmv 
designs for the laying out of a site. 
the erection of houses ; the author of 
design placed first to be employed as ar’ 
tect, or otherwise to receive thirty guir 
premium; the second premium 
twenty guineas, and the third ten guinm 


ae 
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ISINEERING PLANT AT THE 
REGENT PALACE HOTEL. 


yndon’s latest and largest hotel—the 
bent Palace Hotel—erected on a trian- 
jr site on the north side of Piccadilly 
lus from designs by Messrs. Henry 
iner, F.R.I.B. AW: J. Wills, and the 
iW. J. Ancell, is especially noteworthy 
tits heating, ventilating, and general 
yneering plant, which was designed by 
) installed under the direction of Mr. 
ii) Barker, B.A., B.Sc., Wh.Sc., con- 
ing engineer and professor in heating 
\ventilating engineering at the London 
yersity. The electrical equipment, 
fing, and power, wiring etc., was 
yed out by the hotel company’s own 
/ under the direction of the chief elec- 
jl engineer, Mr. Cushion. A plan 
jing the general arrangement is given 
double-page plate in this issue. 
Heating. 

ve heating of the hotel is effected 
iy by hot-water radiators, partly by 
jum steam, and partly by electric 
jars. The whole of the reception- 
as on the basement, mezzanine, and 
ind floor are supplied with low-pressure 
water radiators from duplicate steam 
‘ers fixed in the sub-basement. The 
lation is by natural gravity, accele- 
il when necessary by electrically- 
mpumps. The arrangement is such 
{the temperature of the water circulat- 
ito each of the principal reception- 
is is under independent control. 

w€ 1,028 bedrooms are warmed by 
irical heaters, and the bedroom 
idors by radiators on the vacuum-steam 
viple, each corridor being under sepa- 
| control and the whole service 
ited from the sub-basement. 


Ventilation. 

te ventilation of the principal recep- 
rooms is on what is known as the 
janced system.” Fresh cooled air is 
jlied by two large general fans. Each 
:ipal room has its own independent 
het fan. Fresh air is thus forced in 
} vitiated air is simultaneously with- 
(‘n from the room in any desired quan- 
Air is admitted into the hotel in a 

settling chamber fixed near the 
er of Air Street and Glasshouse 
t In this chamber all the heavier 
and other impurities are allowed to 
I The air next passes through a 
i washer (shown by the accompanying 
(fation). where it is thoroughly 
‘sed of dust and other impurities, 
ed, and humidified. In the hot days 
ammer provision is made for cooling 
‘ir through a considerable range by 
igerator, cold water, or ice, as re equired. 
‘ld weather it is suitably tempered by 
ng over a battery of warm pipes. From 
(ir washer it is led through two centri- 
‘l fans and driven through under- 
nd ducts to all parts of the building. 
‘ducts are so arranged that either fan 
be employed for ‘the supply to the 
'e building, thus minimising the risk of 
‘ed air. There are two ducts for each 
‘1, one for warm and the other for cold 
| Warmed or cooled air can be admitted 
hy proportion to any of the principal 
1S independently of one another, so 
) One room can be supplied with cold 
land an adjacent one simultaneously 
| Warm air. 

1 kitchen is of unusual height and 
, and fitted with probably as fine a 
ling plant as is to be found anywhere. 
im, gas, electricity, and coal fuel are 
mployed. The whole of the ceiling is 
}? with a ventilating space over the 


(@ area. It is per forated by innumer- 
. b 


| 


able holes cast in removable panels, so that 
the entire ceiling can be periodically taken 
down for cleaning. From this false ceil- 
ing-space the air is drawn along a large 
duct to a fan (similar to those ‘employed 
in the ventilation of a mine) fixed on the 
mezzanine floor. This fan is of sufficient 
power to change the whole of the air in the 
kitchen and surrounding rooms every 14 
minutes. The air is delivered into a large 
duct which conducts it to the extreme 
top of the building. The smell of cooking 
is thus entirely avoided. 

Each bedroom is separately ventilated by 
a trunk carrying vitiated air to the top of 
the building. Fresh air is introduced at 
the will of the occupant either from the 
warmed corridor or from adjacent areas. 
The lavatories, baths, and w.c.’s through- 
out the building are similarly ventilated by 
extract fans, which withdraw the air to the 
roof. 

Hot Water Supplies. 

As every bedroom has its own hot-water 
supply tap, and as there is more than 
liberal bath accommodation, the provision 
of hot water was one of the most difficult 
problems in the entire installation. 

The supply to the hotel, and to every 
bedroom in it, is furnished by three very 
large calorifiers fixed in the sub-basement 
heater room, adjacent to the main boilers. 
The temperature of the water is automati- 

cally controlled by electrical valves. There 
are also two large storage cylinders fixed 
on the roof, holding 20,000 gallons of hot 
water. The hot water is circulated to the 
taps by natural gravity, accelerated, when 
necessary, by a-pump. It is thus led to 
every bedroom and to the innumerable 
sinks, lavatories, and baths fixed in every 
part of the building. 

ftectric Power. 

The most important section of the 
power is that required for driving the ven- 
tilating fans and lifts. The electric motor 
nevertheless plays an important part in the 
kitchen equipment, etc. ; for example, there 
is a 4 h.p. motor driving a ‘‘ Hall” re- 
frigerator, an ice- making machine, an 
almond crusher, and a ‘‘ whisk.’’ In the 
French bakery there are a 2 h.p. motor- 
driven bacon-cutter and a mincing 
machine. 


The refrigerating plant for the cold 
storage rooms is driven by a 18 h.p. motor 
with a brine circulating pump driven by 
a 2? h.p. motor. There are also a large 
number of buffing machines for boot-clean- 
ing, driven electrically. 

Electric Lighting. 

For the lighting of the building some 
6,000 Osram lamps have been installed, 
and the wiring has been laid out in two 
systems to comply with the L.C.C. re- 
gulations. The required number of lamps 
in all the public portions of the hotel are 
supplied from what is known as the 
““ council main,’’ which feeds two principal 
distribution boards. There are also two 
general lighting boards, from which a 
supply is given to the rest of the lamps in 
the building. Convenient control for all 
the bedroom lights is provided—a fact 
which will add materially to the comfort 
of hotel guests. Each room is provided 
with two lamps, either of which is con- 
trolled from a three-point switch at the 
bedside. A certain number of cross and 
corner corridor lights are supplied from the 
alternate one of the two distinct systems 
into which the lighting supply is divided. 
In this simple manner the important lights 
in corridors are rendered independent of 
the same general circuit which supplies 
bedrooms immediately adjoining those cor- 


ridors. These special corridor lights are 
controlled by master switches at central 
points. 


The general scheme of illumination is on 
the semi-direct system, and for this pur- 
pose a variety of designs of fittings have 
been installed. In the dome of the 
Rotunda Court a novel plan has been 
adopted of introducing opal bulls-eyes into 
the risers which support the glazing of the 
dome. Behind each opal is a 30-watt 
lamp. Around the dome cornice is a ring 
of lamps, which are concealed from view 
at the floor level, but which throw a con- 
siderable volume of light upwards into the 


setae. Electric Lifts. 

There are five electric passenger lifts, 
each constructed to carry a load of 15 cwt. 
at a speed of 300 ft. per minute, the height 
of travel varying from 85 ft. to 122 ft. 3 in. 
—this lift travelling from the basement to 
the roof. A signalling arrangement is em- 
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ployed, which is the latest device for this 
purpose. In each cage is fitted a flash- 
light annunciator signal fixture. When a 
passenger wishes to call a lift he pushes the 
button on the enclosure, and this illu- 
minates in each cage a miniature lamp 
representing that particular floor, and also 
operates a small buzzer to call the atten- 
tion of the operator to the signal. The 
first cage arriving at the floor from which 
the signal is given will stop and pick up 
the passenger, and upon leaving the floor 
will automatically extinguish the signal 
lamp in all cages. The signal is entirely 
automatic in its operation, and gives the 
operator no opportunity to extinguish it 
until he has reached or passed the floor 
from which the signal is given. The in- 
dicator in each cage shows to the operator 
the direction in which the passenger wishes 
to travel as well as the floor on which he 
is standing. On the ground floor in con- 
nection with each lift is provided a 
mechanical indicator with arrows working 
on a semi-circular dial, showing the posi- 
tion of each lift in the shaft. 

There are also an electric luggage lift 
carrying a load of 15 cwt. at a speed of 
300 ft. per minute, and two electric goods 
lifts of the same duty which travel from 
the basement to the ninth floor. In all 
there are thirty-two lifts, including service 
and restaurant lifts. 

A most complete hydraulic vacuum 
cleaning equipment, which removes the 
dust from carpets, upholstery, ete., direct 
to the drain, has also been installed. 

The heating, ventilating, and hot-water 
supply installation has been carried out by 
Messrs. J. Jeffreys and Co., Ltd., and the 
lift and vacuum-cleaning installation by 
Messrs. Waygood-Otis, Ltd. 


PRESENTATION OF THE ROYAL 
GOLD MEDAL. 


There was a large attendance of 
members of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects at the meeting on June 21, 
when the presentation of the Royal Gold 
Medal of the Society, which has been 
awarded to Mr. Frank Darling, of 
Toronto, was made. Mr. Ernest Newton, 
President of the Institute, occupied the 
chair, and among those present were Sir 
George Perley, Acting Hish Commissioner 
for Canada: the Hon. Thomas Mackenzie, 
High Commissioner for New Zealand ; the 
Hon. W. P. Schreiner, High Commis- 
sioner for South Africa; Sir Thomas 

Sir “Ernest George, Sir Aston 
Sir T. Holderness, Mr. Frank 


Jackson, 
Webb, 


General View of Interior. 


ST, . PHILIP'S 


CHURCH, RUGBY. 
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Dicksee, Mr. Reginald Blomfield, and Mr. 
D. Macmaster, M.P. 

The President said that Mr. Darling was 
unfortunately unable to come from 
Canada to receive the medal, but Sir 
George Perley had consented to represent 
him on this occasion. The Gold Medal 
was looked upon as the highest architec- 
tural honour which this country had in its 
power to confer, and for the first time in 
its history it was now given by the King, 
on the unanimous recommendation of the 
Institute, to an architect of the Dominion 
of Canada. He hoped that in the future 
it might be presented to other eminent 
architects of the Oversea Dominions. Mr. 
Darling, who was Canadian-born, but had 
worked in this country in the offices of Sir 
George Street and Sir Arthur Blomfield, 
had been the architect of many important 


buildings in Toronto, Winnipeg, and 
Montreal, and had built offices for the 


Canadian Bank of Commerce in nearly 
every town in Canada. It was peculiarly 
appropriate, perhaps, that they should 
have this opportunity of recognising the 
merits of a distinguished Canadian at a 
time when so many of his gallant country- 
men in the battlefields were showing their 
magnificent qualities in the arts of war. 

Sir George Perley, in responding, read 
a cable message from Mr. Darling to the 
President of the Institute, expressing his 
regret for his inability to leave Canada to 
be present on this occasion. In his mes- 
sage Mr. Darling said he regarded the 
bestowal of the medal as a signal honour 
to the profession of which he was a mem- 
ber and the country of which he was proud 
to be a citizen. He was a Canadian born 
and bred, and an Imperialist, and from 
the bottom of his heart he welcomed every- 


thing which tended to bring closer 
together the Mother Country and the 
Dominions. Nothing could better assist 


that great result than this gracious action 
on the part of the Institute. 

A portrait of Mr. Frank Darling was 
given on page 186 of our issue of April 21, 
together with a biographical notice. 


STEPNEY MUNICIPAL OFFICES 
COMPETITION: AWARDS. 


The awards in this competition, in which 
Mr. “Henry i) Hare, FRB Asse awas 
assessor, are announced as follows: 

1, Messrs. BricGs, WOLSTENHOLME, 

AND THORNELY, Liverpool. 

2. MR. FRAZER GRAINGER, Brixton. 


HH; BULKELEYSGRESWELI! 
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3, Messrs. AMBROSE POYNTER | 
GEORGE WENYON, London. 
4, Messrs. T. S. DERBYSHIRE 

F. A. CoLtiarp, London. 
There were 170 sets of designs. 

When the competition was arrar 
it was proposed to appoint as archi 
the author of the design placed first, 
fees to be in accordance with the R.L] 
scale; but, should a contract not be sig 
within twelve months of the award, 
author was to receive a payment) 
account of £300, and should the schem 
abandoned or indefinitely postponed 
was to receive a further payment of ; 
in full discharge, the drawings to bec 
the property of the council. The aut) 
of the designs placed second, third, | 
fourth were to receive premiums of £ 
‘75, and £50 respectively. A site for 
building had been provisionally seleete 
Arbour Square, Stepney, but the | 
is suspended owing to the war. 


CHURCHES. 


INDIRECT LIGHTING FOR 
: 
. 


Indirect lighting, which relies upon, 
ceiling for its effect, is installed in a ]} 
number of buildings in this country. 
think we are correct in stating, how 
that St. Philip’s Church, Rugby, is 
first church in the United Kingdom t 
lighted in this manner. The B, 
‘Eye-Rest ’’ system, with Mazda dr 
wire lamps, has been adopted, the y 
of the fittings of hand-hammered 
having been designed by the architect, 
H. Bulkeley Creswell, F.R.1.B.A,, 
Rugby. 

St. Philip’s is a mission church, anc 
design has been evolved in an endeal 
to use in a plain and straightforward’ 
such materials as were available. | 
total length is 100 ft., the nave, of 
bays, having a width of 24 ft. and 
aisle 10 ft. The seating capacity ol 
church is 400. At the west end the 
a small baptistery, and over it a galler 
the organ and choir. The interi¢ 
plastered throughout with a rough su 
formed with a felt-faced float, and is ¢ 
with a plastered barrel carried on thet 
side of trussed rafters. The B. 
‘“‘ Eye-Rest ’’ fittings will be noted in| 
of the accompanying illustrations, fo 
loan of which we are indebted to | 
British Thomson-Houston Co., Ltd’ 
Mazda House, 77, Upper Thames 3} 
London, E.G, 


Baptistery. 


ARCHITECT. } 
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how the space at 
rear of counters 
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] : i a ; . ye Gee is In a Banking room can be utilised to 
PPP) eee. K rT | pgivoertrre stan the best possible advantage. Note the 


compact eftect—everything easily acces- 


sible, not an inch of space wasted. 
The Fittings are of steel. There are 
Cash Drawers and Card Index Drawers, 
and below these are adjustable steel 
shelves which are covered by push- 
down steel curtains. Pedestals can be 
htted with plain openings or drawers of 
any kind to meet requirements. 


Books and current documents need not be carried 


to strong room each night, as they are protected 
against loss by fire if stored in steel counters or 
desks. 


STEEL Curtains and Drawers 
in Steel Counter. 


Art Metal Construction Co., Ltd.%s.2 sus’ 7, Holborn, E.C. 


TELEPHONE: HOLBORN 6622. REGISTERED OFFICES AND Works, THAMES Roap, SILVERTOWN, Lonpon, E. 


EXPANDED METAL SHEETS 


For FENCING, GUARDS, LOCKUPS, 
SHOP DIVISIONS, VENTILATORS, Etc. 


Estimates submitted free of charge. 


EXAMPLES OF EXPANDED METAL PARAPET FENCING. 


EXPANDED STEEL SHEETING is being used extensively to 
protect the Areas, Windows, Roofs, etc., of important Buildings. 


Please write for particulars: 


The EXPANDED METAL COMPANY, Ltd. 


Head Office: YORK MANSION, YORK STREET, WESTMINSTER, S.W. 


. Works: STRANTON WORKS, WEST HARTLEPOOL. 
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SULPHUR IN AGGREGATES. 


Sulphur has always been considered a 
dangerous element in aggregates, but it is 
a question of amount more than anything 
else. Coke breeze contains sulphur, and 
the amount varies according to the nature 
of the coal from which it is derived. I 
(writes Mr. Thomas Potter, in the June 
issue of ‘‘ The Journal of the Society of 
Estate Clerks of Works’’) have never 
found any bad results from its use, and Sir 
Henry Tanner says he has used it for floors 
in connection with new Post Office build- 
ings for years and had no complaint. Slag 
from iron ore is an excellent aggregate, 
but, as before stated, often contains a 
large amount of sulphur. Dr. Michaelis, 
in a paper read before the Institute of Civil 
Engineers, said that Yorkshire and Glas- 
gow Siemens acid slag were particularly 
free from sulphur, but slag from the Mid- 
lands, Yorkshire, Cleveland, and South 
Wales blast furnaces contained from 1.86 
to 2.05 per cent. of sulphur, and adds that 
engineers and chemists say that anything 
beyond 0.7 per cent. is injurious. But 
sulphur evaporates by exposure to the air, 
and this points to employing it only when 
taken from the vast slag heaps which are 
to be found near all smelting works, the 
accumulation of years. 

The action of sulphur upon steel is 
serious, and its effect upon reinforcing 
bars and rods where it exists to any ex- 
tent must be more or less dangerous. Ex- 
periments have proved that as little as 
0.2 per cent. of sulphur caused corrosion 
of steel more or less rapid, according to 
the presence or absence of moisture. 

Slag differs in composition in accord- 
ance with the locality and the nature of 
the process by which it is produced, and 
varies from time to time. In slag ob- 
tained from a given source it is easy to 
pick out samples of quite a different 
character and diversified colour. Some 
portions are of a bluish tint and glassy 
appearance, others of the texture of fine 
stone, others of coarser grain and en- 
crusted with alkaline matter, and others, 
again, porous and friable throughout. 

An authority on concrete once said at a 
meeting of the Concrete Institute, that the 
amount of sulphuric acid in the atmosphere 
is derived mainly if not entirely from the 
coal consumed in the locality. The stan- 
dard in the matter of the amount of 
sulphur in the atmosphere is taken by 
chemists as unity at Valentia in Ireland, 
and compared with this it is fourteen times 
greater in Liverpool, sixteen times in 
Manchester, and twenty-six times in the 
Glasgow district. This means that there 
is twice as much sulphur in the coal in 
the Clyde valley as there is in the Lanca- 
shire coal, and assuming for this reason 
that coke breeze from the Clyde valley is 
prohibited for some special work, there is 
no control over the gasworks, which may 
change their coal supply at any time. 

The use of aggregates in which sulphur 
exists to a considerable extent, if not ab- 
soluteiy dangerous, may approach near 
thereto. When slag is being crushed by 
a Marsden crusher the smell of sulphur is 
very perceptible, even after it has been ex- 
posed to the air for years, but I have never 
had a failure from its use. Failures 
assumed to be from sulphur in the slag 
have occurred, but it is quite possible they 
may have arisen from some other cause, 
and the sulphur came in as a very handy 
scapegoat. Strange to sav, Mr. Hyatt, 
one of the earliest and most experienced 
practitioners, took out a patent for mixing 
sulphur with cement to improve its quality. 

The most serious problem, however, is 
what condition will much of the reinforce- 
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ment used in floors and roofs be in, in, say, 
a century ? We have no reason to suppose 
that it will have corroded, but any material 
which is subject to corrosion or decay, and 
upon which great liability has been placed, 
we are apt to look upon with some sus- 
picion when it is entirely out of sight. 

A speaker at the Concrete’ Institute 
once said that a great authority on con- 
crete assured him that he had seen a case 
in which a rolled steel joist was embedded 
in coke breeze concrete, and after a few 
years the concrete was cut open and there 
was no joist left, only the place where it 
had been, and some stains. This must 
be taken cum grano salis; it was pro- 
bably an American yarn or originated in 
a case where some slight evidence of cor- 
rosion existed, and when the fact was 
transmitted from one to another it only 
required time and sufficient listeners for 
the joist to have vanished. 


R.I.B.A. 


Bradford Town Planning Competition. 

The premiated designs in the recent 
competition for the replanning of streets 
in the central area of Bradford will be ex- 
hibited in the galleries of the Royal Insti- 
tute of British Architects, 9, Conduit 
Street, W., for a fortnight, commencing 
on Monday, July 5, between the hours of 
ten and six. Admission free. 


RJI.B.A. Examinations: Designs 
Approved for the Final. 
The Board of Architectural Education 
announce that the designs submitted by the 
following Students have been approved: 


SuBJECT XX, 
(a) Facade for an Important Firm of 


Fine Art Publishers. 


Brandon, C. J. 
Bruce, J. C. C. 


Jackman, F. 
Kellock, A. D. 


Carey, R. W. Lyne, D. R. 
Cottingham, G. R. Munguia, G. 

Day. nN. BAG: Owen, A. T. 
Dunean, R. A. Pennington, W. F. 
Evans, T. C Rayson, T. 

Foote, A. A. Reixa, F. 

Foulkes, S. C. Stevens, F. J. 
George, B. Tranmer, F. 
Graham, R. D. Tubbs, G. B. 
Hemm, G. Wilson, J. 

Hull, V. Woodhouse, F. P. M. 


Mutton, la) el 


(0) Detached Swimming Bath for a Boys’ 
Public School. 


Halle. Roberts, E. W. 
Holden, W. Tanner, A. S. 
Knight, § Vinden, G. 


Middleton, V. 


Regulations for Architectural 
Competitions. 


A special general meeting of the 
R.I.B.A. will be held on Monday, July 5, 
1915, when the chair will be taken at 8 p.m. 
precisely, for the following purpose : Chair- 
man to move that the regulations for 
architectural competitions (‘‘ Kalendar,”’ 
p. 476) be altered as follows: 1. The second 
paragraph to read: ‘‘ Members of the 
Royal Institute of British Architects and 
of its allied societies are only permitted to 
take part in competitions in accordance 
with these regulations, which are intended 
to apply to all. competitions other than 
private competitions instituted by private 
individuals or firms.’’ 2. The footnote at 
the bottom of the first page [of the 
‘* Kalendar ’’] to be omitted. 


New Church for Plymouth. 


The Bishop of Exeter has received from 
an unknown benefactor at Bath or Bristol 
a gift of £2,000 towards a new church at 
Plymouth. 


30, 1915. 
OBITUARY. 


William W Miller. 


We regret to announce the death, 
June 21, of Mr. William W. Miller, 
of 39, Victoria Street, S.W. Mr. Mil 
who was sixty-seven years of age, \ 
well-known to a large circle of archit 
as a dealer in architectural and build 
publications. For twenty-seven years 
had been with Mr. Bumpus, but in |; 
years he carried on business on his ¢ 
account. 


Mr. W. Robinson. 


Mr. William Robinson, who has diec 
Nottingham at the age of sixty-four, » 
a director of Messrs. W. Robinson, L 
decorators’ merchants, and also a dire 
of Messrs. Rockleys, Ltd. He 
been prominently identified with F 
masonry. He held various offices, ine 
ing that of Worshipful Master in 
Newstead Lodge, and was also a men 
of St. Mary’s Lodge and the Provin 
Grand Lodge of Notts. 


An Architect’s Will. 

Mr. Arthur Marshall, A.R.I.BsA,, 
Lockington, Leicester, and of Nottingh 
architect, who died February 25 last, « 
fifty-six years, left estate of the gross vi 
of £23,795, with net personalty £992. 

A Builder’s Will. | 

Mr. Joseph William Duffield, of Pa 
Place Mansions, Kensington Court, 
the Palace Works, Kensington, buil 
who died on March 1o, left estate va 
at £14,318 gross, with net person 
£2,619. He directs that the silver 
and loving cup presented to him at 
close of his term as churchwarden of 
Mary Abbotts, Kensington, shall be off 
to the South Kensington Museum, — 
having, as the will puts it, ‘‘ made 
necessary arrangements, as I trust, 
my wife and family, I give’? £500 to 
vicar and churchwardens of St. J 
Abbotts for the repair of the outside fal 
£100 to Moses Reed, his faithful w 
man; £100 to his yard foreman; £206 
the ten workmen who shall have bee 
his employ the longest time; and to 
London Benevolent Society of Mé 
Builders any unpaid part of a prom 
sum of £105. | 


The Heraldry of Canterbury Clois 


| 
At a meeting of the Society ee 
e 


quaries held at Burlington Hous 
June 24, Mr. Ralph Griffin read a p 
on ‘‘ The Heraldry in the Cloisters 01 
Cathedral Church at Canterbury,” 3 
trated by several hundred photographs 
a large number of lantern slides. 
described how the rebuilding of the - 
at the close of the fourteenth century 
led to the reconstruction of the clois 
which contained no fewer than 
armorial bosses. There were val 
manuscripts describing the arms, a 
Richard Scarlett in the British Mus¢ 
and that of Dr. Thorpe in the Soet 
library, but the only printed deserij 
of them was that of Willement, 

thought they were blazoned in their pt 
metals and colours, but this view was é 
wards combated by the Rev. Th¢ 
Streatfeild. A great deal of the 
cussion on this point was now a matt 
opinion, as there was no colour wha’ 
left. Sir William St. John Hope, if 
discussion which followed, asked wh 
the Dean and Chapter would boldly f 
the example at Westminster Abbey, 
give the cloisters of Canterbury a thor 
lime-washing from end to end to pre 
them from the ravages of decay. 
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OLUNTEER ENGINEERS AT WORK. 


a a recent Saturday afternoon two units of the Corps of 
inteer Engineers, organised by General Sir O’Moore 
igh, V.C. K. C.B., under the auspices of the C.A.V.T.C., 
Jin Hyde "Park for joint parade and the execution of fie Id 
neering works on a practical scale. 
ne Post Office Engineers’ unit, under Commandant H. C. 
/ton, assembled near Lancaster Gate and marched to the 
sder Magazine, where they were joined by the National 
cd Engineers’ unit under ‘Commander W. Noble Twelve- 
|. From the temporary headquarters at this point the 
Office Engineers ran field telegraph and telephone lines to 
, Marble Arch and near Kensington Palace, with the co- 
vation of a party of electricians detailed from the National 
.d Engineers, each installation having been completed at 
vate of more than one mile an hour. While these operations 
» going on the National Guard Engineers, who were joined 
email detachment from the Post Office unit, commenced to 
ia trestle bridge of 22 ft. span and 8 ft. in width across the 
separating Hyde Park and Kensington Gardens. The 
truction of the bridge occupied less than two hours and on 
ompletion the structure was used for the passage of troops 
}the transport of material. 
rticulars relative to membership in the National Guard 
neers’ unit may be obtained on application to the Hon. 
tary, 195, Bedford Hill, S.W. 


meeniTECTS AND WAR SERVICE. 


SSS SRE in a plicit anes seer pater: 


The Active Service Committee of the A.A. 

feta. Austen Hall, F.R.I.B.A., writes: ‘‘ Will you permit 
(0 call the attention of your readers to the work of the 
ve Service Committee of the Architectural Association, who 
the names of 280 men on their books to whom parcels are 
every week, as well as many hundreds of professional papers 
‘Magazines. Letters of thanks have been received from 
iy men at home and in France, the Dardanelles, Malta, 


a, etc., which give abundant proof of the extremely useful : C bt 

the committee are doing under the chairmanship of Mrs. F LEC RI IG I NGS a 
ice Webb. | ee 

During the last three months no fewer than 1,069 parcels feq ; 5 

‘been sent to architects in the field, each parcel containing MADE BY 
| things as belts, bootlaces, shirts, vests, helmets, handker- ™ 
is, housewives, igniters, Keating’s powder, mittens, socks, SIMPLEX CONDI ITS 12 
“es, soap, towels, boracic powder, writing wallets, candles, } ® 
dippers, footballs, mouth-organs, Japanese fiddles, stylo 
| chess, etc. 


\lso chocolate, cigarettes, tobacco, and tins of condensed ! ARe CHARACTERISED BY 
potted meat, sweets, sardines, etc. < y 5 
\s a result of ana eal j in the building papers f ontribu- Hy | 

lof cigarettes, aka hundreds have ee comets sana 1 SANI TD IN L ESION, 
‘nittee will be most grateful for furth tributions, as tl 2 ( / a 

ind is = great, a the apes Bmed ie nec. i CARE IN aS ORKMANSHIP, 

_ to the troops is not so large as formerly, and sequently i 

en are Be jecentent br thace ant by ates apace a REAS ONABLENESS IN PRICE, 
jocks are also continually being asked for—and magazines 


illustrated popes are much appreciated. The committee SPEC IAL CONSIDERATION 
great difficulty in supplying the demand for these, and I " 
\d gratefully welcome any sent to them—back numbers HAS BEEN GIVEN TO 


<9 Nem AORTA SAAD EATER TR ETT atte ig 


‘ded. 
mesons received during March, April, and May amounted e 
}2 17s. 10d. and any amount, however, eet will cae el FITTINGS FOR DOMESTIC 


id by the committee to enable them to carry on their work.’ {- PURPOSES 
Red Cross Detachment. 

further communication from Mr. Austen Hall states that Nb ENQUIRIES FROM ARCHITECTS ARE SOLICITED 

eal Association has undertaken to form a Red Fete 

‘3 Voluntary Aid Detachment, with headquarters at 18, EX TD 

on Street, Westminster. At least fifty men are required, : SIMPL CONDUITS id . 

‘it is hoped that all those connected with the architectural 


'ssion who are not eligible for the Army, and not otherwise GARRISON LANE —- BIRMINGHAM. 


to country at the present time, will send in their names | 
e Secretary of the Association, from whom all further par- 

irs may be obtained. A subscription of 2s. 6d. is ap ee SHOW’ ROOMS 

each member joining, to defray the cost of training equip- 

: N3-"7 CHARING CROSS KOAD. LONDON. 
e detachment will be made use of by the Red Cross Society 

‘Miately it is efficient. A short course of training is neces- MANCHESTER: GLASGOW’: BRISTOL: 


to obtain the Red Cross Society’s certificate, and this 
ing course will be commenced at once. It is therefore pure’ = 

wad that those who desire to join should send in their NEWCASTLE - LIVERPOOL “LEEDS - 
‘S Without delay, and at the same time state if they have 

any experience in first-aid work, and aif they hold any SWANSEA = CARDIFF. 

ieates. It is not expected that members of the detachment 
five full time, but whatever time can be given to the work 
be fully utilised. 


| 
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PUBLISHER’S ANNOUNCEMENT. 


[THE question of the cost of Advertising is governed entirely by the circulation of a publication. 

The prices for small Advertisements enumerated below are framed upon the lowest possible 
basis in order to allow the use of the columns of the Journal for ** Wants,’ &c., at a figure well within 
the reach of everyone. ah 
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Appointments Wanted. 
4 lines (about 28 words) 1s. 6d.;3 insertions, 3s. 


ARCHITECT’S Assistant; nine years’ London 
experience; domestic work and country house 
restoration, flats and chambers, business and 
office premises, picture theatres, competition 
drawings; 50s.; London only.—Box 569. 


ARCHITECT and Builder desires position as 
Manager or Foreman; thoroughly practical; 
just completed contract in France; every 
qualification; undeniable references; nire- 
teen years’ experience.—H., 18, Redston Road, 
Hornsey, London, N. 


BRICKWORK and Pointing wanted, by rod or 
job; dilapidations, repairs. Labour only. Good 
references.—E. S., 3, Kelvin-avenue, Bowes 
Park, N. 568 


BUILDER and Decorator’s Assistant seeks re- 
engagement; thoroughly competent and _ ex- 
perienced man, and well up in estimating, 
prime cost, jobbing works, accounts, and out- 
side supervision.—C., Lucerne, Hayling Avenue, 
Copnor, Portsmouth. 


BUILDER’S Manager, or Confidential; esti- 
mates, quantities, variations; willing and _ in- 
dustrious; architectural training, office 
routine, supervision, buyer; over 20 years’ 
sound practical experience.—Box 570. 


CARPENTER and Joiner seeks situation as 
shop or general foreman; many years’ West 
End experience in alterations and jobbing 
work; understands stairs; good mechanic; first- 
class references.—W. H., 48, Milkwood Road, 
Herne Hill, 8.E. 581 


CLERK of Works desires appointment; exten- 
sive experience in all branches of the building 
trade; thoroughly practical and _ reliable; 
seven years’ experience in school work; first- 
class references and testimonials.—W. Rob- 
bins, 83, Oxford Road, High Wycombe. 


CONTRACTOR’S General Foreman; carpenter; 
42; expert draughtsman; prepare all details; 
measure all trades; dumpy level; strict inves- 
tigation courted; medallist Worshipful Co. 
Carpenters.—A., 81, The Avenue, Bedford Park, 
Ww. 


GENERAL Foreman desires engagement; town 
or country; varied experience; good _ refer- 
ences; trade, bricklayer.—Address Foreman, 4, 
Merton Park Parade, Merton, 8.W. 


CENERAL or Walking Foreman disengaged; 
thoroughly experienced in all, branches; good 
manager; energetic; terms moderate: first- 
class references.—B., 20, Parker Road, Croydon. 


PAPERHANCINGC wanted (piecework); first- 
class workmanship at moderate charges; town 
or country; note change of address.—F. 
Stevens, 5, Shrewsbury Road, Harlesden, pee 


PORTABLE Buildings.—French Architect, 
four years in England, willing to accept post 
in France as agent; perfect knowledge of 
branch; good business capacities; best refer- 
ences.—Box 564. 


THE Association of Builders’ Foremen and 
Clerks of Works, 56, Old Bailey, E.C.—Expe- 
rienced Foremen and Clerks of Works can be 
obtained by applying to the Secretary, Mr. 
J. W. Sawyer, 214, Clapham Road, 8.W. Com- 
petent foremen and clerks of works are in- 
vited to join this Association. 8289 


TIMEKEEPER and Material Clerk, used to 
large jobs, seeks re-engagement;: town or 
country; experienced and thoroughly reliable; 
good testimonials.—H. S., 12, E. Block, Pea- 
body Estate Herne Hill, S.E. 


WANTED, clerical work or hookkeeping during 
evenings and spare time.—Box 571. 


WORKS Manager and Building Surveyor, now 
comovleting erection of large municipal works 
in Midlands, desires re-engagement for quick- 
speed contract at once.—A., 32. Upner Gros- 
yvenor Road, Handsworth Wood, Birmingham. 


Appointments Vacant. 
6d. per line. 


INDIA Office, London, 2ist June, 1915.— 
By order of the Secretary of State for India 
in Council.—Wanted, for service at Delhi, a 
fully-qualified Foreman Mason (married); four 
years’ engagement; initial salary 450 rupees 
per month; free second-class passage to India 
for self, wife, and family (if any), and home 
again on termination of agreement; strict 
medical examination.—Letters of application, 
with copies of testimonials, should be ad- 
dressed to the Director-General of Stores, 
India Office, London, S.W., not later than July 
6, 1915. Particulars of age, qualifications, and 
exverience should be given. 


TILE Traveller required to take charge of 
London branch and work Southern counties.— 
The Malkin Tile Works Co., Ltd., Burslem, 
Stoke-on-Trent. 


WANTED, Working Foreman Mason for 
marble works.—Apply by letter, stating ex- 
perience, age, and wages required, Walton, 
Gooddy, and Cripps, Ltd., Eagle Wharf Road, 


Miscellaneous. 
6d. per line. 


TYPEWRITING; architects’ and _ builders’ 
specifications and reports a speciality; testi- 
monials copied; send for price list; prompt, 
cheap, and accurate.—Address, ‘‘ Typist,” 
Typewriting Office, 65, Marsham Street, West- 
minster. 574 


SECOND-HAND Optical Mart 
For the Purchase and Sale of 
LEVELS, THEODOLITES, DRAWING INSTRS. 


—Olarkson’s, 338, High Holborn, London, W.C. 
(Opposite Gray’s Inn Road). 


BOOKS.—Books on Building Trades, Engineer- 
ing, Educational, Literary, Technical, and all 
other subjects; second-hand at half prices; 
new at 25 per cent. discount; catalogue free; 
state wants; books sent on approval; books 
bought; best prices given.—W. and G. Foyle, 
121-123, Charing Cross Road, London, W.C. 


TO ARCHITECTS COMPETING. 
SCHEMES & ESTIMATES FOR ENGINEERING 
WORK 


(Lighting, Heating, Ventilation, and Sanita- 
tion), and Architectural Metal Work, supplied 
free of charge of STRODE & Co, Ltd., 48, 
Osnaburgh Street. London, N.W. 


SUCCESSION to architect’s and surveyor’s 
practice in progressive industrial seaport town 
in South Wales; established 10 years; depre- 
ciated by war; suit young qualified man who 
can stand war period; excellent suite of offices 
fully equipped; principal taking publie ap- 
pointment; investigation and offers invited.— 
Apply, first instance, to Box 579. 


PIRANES! VOLUME WANTED. — Original 
copy wanted of volume of etchings of vases, 
etc., by Giovanni Battista Piranesi, published 
in 1778 under the title of ‘‘Vasi Candelabri 


Cippi Sarcofagi Tripodi Lucerne ed ornamenti 
Antichi.”—Box 547 


WANTED, the following back volumes of the 
“ Architectural Review”: Vol. 7, January to 
June, 1900; Vol. 10, July to December, 1901; Vol. 
14, July to December, 1903; Vol. 15, January to 
June, 1904: Vol. 17, January to June, 1905; Vol. 
27, January to June, 1910.—Box 566. 


Office to Let. 


THREE rooms in main thoroughfare, close to 
Iindgate Circus—Rent £95 inclusive. Excellent 


situation for showrooms of manufacturing 
firm.—Box 9202 


Advertisers are purchasing the circulation of a paper in buying space for their announcements, and 
we are able to announce that ““ The Weekly Nett Sale of The Architects’ and Builders’ Journal is larger 
than that of any other Architectural Journal.” 


Competition Open, 
9d. per line. § 


THE PLYMOUTH MUTUAL CO-OPERAT 
AND INDUSTRIAL SOCIETY, LTD. 


ARCHITECTURAL COMPETITION 
The Committee of the Plymouth Mut 
operative and Industrial Society, Limi 
vite architects practising in the United Kj 
dom to submit designs in competition for] 
business premises to be erected in Frank 
Street, Plymouth, on a site containing aj 
24,000 square feet. Premiums of £75, £50) 
£25 are offered for designs 3 
third, and fourth. i 


= 


Contract Open. 
9d. per line. 


KENT EDUCATION COMMITTEE. — 
TO BUILDERS AND CONTRACTORS, 

The Committee invite tenders for the exe 
tion of the undermentioned works at the f{ 
Inises named: 

Specifications, etc., prepared by the © 
mittee’s Architect, Mr. Wilfrid H. Robin 
M.S.A., can be seen, and further informat 
obtained at the Offices of the respective Cor 
spondents named, at the Offices of the G 
mittee, Sessions House, Maidstone, or at 
respective School premises during Sehe 
hours, on and after 28th June, 1915. 

Tenders, on the forms which will be suppli 
on application, must be addressed to 
Chairman of the Buildings Sub-Comm 
Sessions House, Maidstone, in a sealed 
lope, endorsed with the name of the Sel 
concerned, and the description ‘ Tender, 
as to be delivered not later than noon on ¥ 
day, the 5th July, 1915. 

Bexley Welling Council School. 
Summer Repairs. 
Correspondent, W. J. Weaving, Esq.. = 
199, Broadway, Bexley Heath, Ker 
Crayford Northend Council School. 
Summer Repairs. 
Correspondent, Miss A. G. Snelling, j 
: 8, Hythe Street, Dartfor 

The Committee do not bind themselves” 
accept the lowest or any tender. 

FRAS. W. CROOK, 7 

Sessions House, Secretar 
Maidstone. Kent. ' 4 

2ist June, 1915. q 


Anetod . Sales. 


Re John Allen and Sons, Ltd., Palmers 

Works, High Road, Kilburn.—By Order 

the Official Receiver in Companies’ Liqu 

tion.—Messrs. : 
FULLER, HORSEY, SONS, and CASSELL 
SELL, by AUCTION, in Lots, on the B 
MISES. on THURSDAY, JULY 22, and J 
LOWING DAY, at ELEVEN o’clock precise 
each dav, 

BUILDERS’ PLANT AND STOCK, 
including 8-h.p. Little Giant tractor @ 
trailer, four 8-h.p. portable engines, two 
tical boilers and engines. 2-ton steam rT 
crane, seven friction hoists and crabs, 
and chain falls and slings. three mortar’ 
brick crusher. seven steel tip wagons, 
vans. hvdraulic test pump, pullevs and 
ing, Well’s lights. ten portable offices, se! 
joiners’ benches, 2 tons tool steel, 20 to 
iron and steel, 20 tons steel joists, 10 
hanging arms and plates, 2 tons timber 
20 tons bolts, nuts, and rivets, 8 tons 
2,000 gross brass and iron screws, 7 tons 
weights, gas and steam piping, cocks, 
and fittings. rain water and drain pip 
fittings. white lead. oil and colours. La 

STOCK OF WELL-SEASONED TIMBE! 
including about 10,000 ft. Cuba and Ho 
mahogany, 2,000 ft. American oak. 1,000 f 
709 squares pitch pine and other hoards, | 
assortment doors. sashes, mouldings, 
office furniture, including safe, two ty 
writers’ desks, carpets, etc., theodolite 
other effects. 

May he viewed and catalogues hag 
Messrs. LAYTONS. Solicitors. 29. Budge 
1.C.: or Messrs. FUTT-ER, HORSEY, and 
11, Billiter Square, E.C. 
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OIST — 
Among the features which make C) CE A 


pe ee ee ACCIDENT& GUARANTEE 
CORPORATION LIMITED 


tractors are its— 
RAPIDITY.—One bucket or barrow going up while 
another comes down. 
EASE.—The hoisting drum spindle is fitted into Hyatt 
flexible roller bearings, causing a very easy drive, while 
as the rising and descending buckets or barrows balance 
one another only the weight of the actual materials has Assets 


to be negotiated. 
ADAPTABILITY.—It can be placed wherever it is most Wi : ¢ 4000 
° ay, ; 5) 9 


convenient, anda mere alteration of the position of the 


gin-wheels enables the height of lift to be increased as 
the work proceeds. 


4 
mf 
SAFETY.—Its simplicity and strength render it almost h 
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PETROL DRIVEN > - > ” ” 
WRITE FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 115. 


BROOM & WADE, Ltd., Engineers, 
Telephone No. 93. HIGH WYCOMBE. 
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FLAT ROOFS. LE Ree Get iw ae CONCRETE ROOFS. 


is no roofing material 
surpasses RUBEROID 
its all-round efficiency for 


mi ROOFS. [t is light, 


omical, permanent, and absolutely 


The elasticity of Ruberoid is 
one important feature which 
makes it an ideal covering for a 
Concrete Roof. Cracks which so 
often occur in the concrete do not 
affect the efficiency of Ruberoid to 
maintain an absolutely watertight 
roof. Ruberoid improves with age 
a and contains no ingredients that will 


rproof. 


Exclusively used for Balcony 
rs, Roofs of Bay Windows, 


hes, Colonnades, etc. 


oxidise or perish. 

Sa a ee ee aD 
The RUBEROID Co., Ltd. 
3, Waterloo House, 
KNIGHTRIDER ST., LONDON, E.C. 


| 

‘se wrile for our Illustrated Handbook 
2 fully explains the Ruberoid System 
oofing, and shows how a better roof 


ained at less cost. 


OF THE MARVELLOUS WAY IN WHICH 


PROOF CARBOLINEUM 


PHENIX 


SURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED. 


WILL PROTECT WOODWORK FROM THE 
RAVAGES OF DRY ROT. 


ad Offices : 19 & 70, Lombard St., London, E.C. 


Both were parts of the 
same _ fence, erected 
twenty-five years ago, 
PAID both have been subject 

to the same weather 
EXCEED =| = NE Hii conditions, but note the 


4 difference between 
16,000, i Fre 000,000 


them. No. 1 is sound. 
cn - Rt. Hon. LORD GEORGE HAMILTON, P.C., G C.S.I. 


CLAIMS 


S——_ 
——S_ 
—$$S—_ 
7 : 
——_—— 4 


No. 2 is rotten. No. 1 


was treated with Car- 
bolineum. No. 2 

FIRE LIFE 

CCIDENT MARINE 


was not. 
‘S of Profits following Fire, Workmen’s 
mpensation, Fidelity Guarantee, Burglary, 
Trustee and Executor, etc. 


Carbolineum is the most 

effective wood  preserver 

known, is economical in use, 

and gives the wood a rich 

nut-brown _ appearance. 

Write now for free illustrated 
booklet. 


| Annuities Granted a Fave aals Terms. GUARANTEED MADE IN ENGLAND. 


—_— C. A. PETERS, LTD., DERBY, 


‘plications for Agencies are invited from Architects who 


N a position to introduce suitable business. and 116, Newgate Street, LONDON, E.C., 
General Manager : SIR GERALD H. RYAN. 


and 4, Castle Street Arcade, LIVERPOOL. 
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St. Philip’s Church, Rugby. 
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A.R.I.B.A., Architect. 
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Gar @ 


general Cement-Gun Co. 


ROBERT P. DURHAM, British Agent, 
37, Southampton Street, Strand, W.C. 


ie Cement-Gun is a Machine for— 
BUILDING PARTITION WALLS. WATERPROOFING AND 
VERMIN-PROOFING. TRENCH AND CONDUIT LINING. 
REPAIRING CONCRETE OR STONE WORK. FIRE-PROOFING 
AND PROTECTING STEEL OR WOOD STRUCTURAL 
* MEMBERS, AND MANY OTHER USES. 


e sell the Gun. 3 3 We lend the Gun on Hire. 
'e contract for the Work. Write Us Your Problems. 


s: ‘ SANADOR, LONDON.” 


EAVEN & SONS, Ltd. 


ting, Ventilating, Lighting é, Power. Engineers 


Telephone: 5011 ViC TORIA 


mes prepared or Estimates submitted to Architects’. 


ifications for EVERY DESCRIPTION of 


6 


HEATIN 


& INDEPENDENT HOT. WATER SUPPLIES 
An Efficient Supply Guaranteed at'Every F itting. “s 


Pariedc! LONDON: ius ots 


tgate Street 27, Victoria St..WESTMINSTER -17,Dock Street 


U 


a 


° 


THE ONLY FIRE-RESISTING FIBRE 


BUILDING BOARD 


MADE IN 


GREAT BRITAIN 


Does not Split or Crack. Bound with Cement Binder. 
Tensile Strength over 300 Ib. te the square inch, 


TESTED AND ean 
Damp 
CERTIFIED Resisting. 
by the = 
Sound Proof. 
FIRE- 
PREVENTION Non- 
COMMITTEE. conductor 
of heat 
PASSED by or cold. 
the L.C.C. Sanltan 


Over 5,000,000 (five million) Swear Feet 
‘in use by H.M. Government. 


Manufactured by THAMES MILLS, Purfleet, Essex. 


1 
Telephones } }4 Lee Telegrams: ‘Boards, Purfleet.” 


London Retail Depots : 


6lI, Endell Street, W.C. 64, Wardour Street, W. 
Telephone : Gerrard 27109. 59, Mount Pleasant, W.Cc. 
13, Greek Street, W. Tels: Holborn 5225 & 1826. 


Tel: Gerrard 2285. 
Fireproof Fibre Building Boards, Ltd., 26, Hart St., W.C. 


OMAN’S Fire * ehesins Floors 


Have been executed in over 3,000 Buildings, and are the most efficient and economical. 


— BOC - ao »* Che vs 
En py pee NG 


Rete Was: serene) au Lacan 


Rea Gs 
ARE VAA 


Hollow Bricks. 


ages of this Construction :—No centering required. Rapid in Cenetruction. Sound resisting. Light in weight. No discolouration of ceilings. No 


‘ing of ceilings, the grooved bricks giving an excellent key for plaster. 


Mederate in price. Dries out quickly. Can be fixed close to and over existing floors. 


) Constructional Steelwork of all kinds, Cast Iron Columns, Concrete Staircases, Granitic Work, Asphalte on Roofs, etc. 


HOMAN & RODGERS, ENGINEERS, 


Offices :—17, GRACECHURCH STREET, E.C. 
‘graphic Address :—“Homan Rodgers, London.” 


| 


Works :—NINE ELAS LANE, S.W., & WARE, HERTS. 


Telephone No. |06 Avenue, 
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STON 


TILES & SHEETS 
IIIT for ROOFING & LINING 


As used by the L.C.C,, H.M. Office of Works, Admiralty, War 
Office, Metropolitan Asylums Board and the leading Architects. 


BEST FOR ROOFS 


BECAUSE (1) It is very light, and a far lighter superstructure can 


therefore be used. 
(2) There is no loss by breakage either in transit or 


fixing, as is the case with ordinary slate. 


BEST FOR PARTITIONS AND CEILINGS 


(1) It is freproof, vermin-proof and damp-proof. 

(2) It is rapidly fixed to a wood or steel framing. 

(3) It is dry when it is put up, and therefore papering 
and painting can be proceeded with immediately. 


THE BRITISH UAL (0 (908)L70 


> 85,GRESHAM 5° LONDON. E.C. 


BECAUSE 


TELEPHONE NO. LONDON WALL 3955 
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aioe ARGUS 
eetIN TING 


COMPANY - LIMITED 
10, TEMPLE AVENUE, E.C 


A. ROWLAND HARRIS, Manager. 


Play Room of private residence completed with 
Beaver Board. 


For 
‘Temporary 


Buildings 


Owing to the ease and rapidity 
with which it can be fixed, Beaver 
Board is being increasingly used 
for temporary buildings during the 
present crisis. 

Both the Admiralty and the War 
Office are using Beaver Board for 
this purpose. 

It is much lighter than asbestos and far 
more easily fixed than  three-ply wood, 
thus effecting considerable saving in time 
and labour. 

Beaver Board does not crack, chip .or 
peel, and is entirely unaffected by shocks 
or any ordinary stress or vibration. 


BEAVER 
BOARD 


Builders’ Supply and Timber Merchants stock Beaver Board 

in three widths:—32 in., 36 in. and 48 in.—and in even foot 

lengths up to 16 feet. May wesend youa sample and booklet 
free? Write to-day to Dept. E 


The BEAVER BOARD Co., Ltd. 
4, Southampton Row, London, W.C. 


| E are experts in designing and 
executing Booklets, Illustrated 
Catalogues, Price Lists, etc., and other |: 


HIGH-CLASS 
PRINTING 


ESTIMATES FREE 
ON APPLICATION 


HALF-TONE & THREE-COLOUR 
WORK A _ SPECIALTY 


elephones: é € is \ 
11 Telegrams: : 

BEAVER 
HOLBORN. *GIGANTEAN BOARD 
9438 LONDON.’ 


| tt 
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COMPLETE LIST OF CONTRACTS OPE@ 


Unless expressly stated to the contrary, all deposits required for bills of quantities, etc., are returned on receipt of bona-fde tenders. 
The words ‘‘ Fair Wages Clause"’ inserted in certain paragraphs signify that persons tendering must conform to a fair wages clause 
in the Contract, which requires them to pay the rates of wages current in the district. 


BUILDING. 
July 1.—CHURCH. Batley Carr.— 


Erection of a stone building and installa- 
tion for electric light at Batley Carr 
Church. Particulars from Dr. Ward, 
Highbury, Batley Carr. 


July 1-10.—VERANDAH. Cardiff.— 
Erection of verandah at Ely Lodge, near 
Cardiff, for the Guardians, according to 
specification, a copy of which, together 
with the form of tender, may be obtained 
from A. J. Harris, Clerk, Union Offices, 
Queen’s Chambers, Cardiff. The 
Guardians’ clerk of works will be in 
attendance to show persons intending to 
tender the work to be carried out at Ely 
Lodge on July 1 at 11 a.m. j 


July 2.—REPAIRS. Mold.—Repairs 
to the drill hall, Mold, for the Flintshire 
Territorial Force Association. Particulars 
from John H. Davies and Sons, Architects, 
14, Newgate Street, Chester. 


July 2—CONSTRUCTION.  Aber- 
bythich.—Construction of works of water 
supply at Milo, Llandebie in the Parish of 
Llanfihangel Aberbythich, for the Llandi- 
lofawr R.D.C. Particulars from Evan 
Jones, Surveyor to the Council, Glancen- 
nen, Llandebie. 


July 2.—PLASTERING. Whitby.— 
Plastering of the washhouse in cement, 
etc., at the Whitby Poor-Law Institution, 
for the Guardians. Particulars at the 
Institution. ; 


July 2—HOUSE. Christon Bank 
(Northumberland).—Erection of a_ two- 
storeyed dwelling-house at Christon Bank. 
The plans and specifications may be seen 


WM. OLIVER & SONS LTD, 


Thoroughly Seasoned Wainscot, 


Mahogany, Walnut, Teak, and other 
Hardwoods, in all Thicknesses. 


Largest stock of seasoned Austrian wainscot 
and specially selected seasoned quartered 
English Oak for joinery purposes. 


Office: 120, BUNHILL ROW, LONDON, E.C. 


upon application to Mr. J. Stephenson, 
Embleton, and copies thereof at the office 
of M. Temple Wilson, Architect, Alnwick. 


July 3. — HOUSES. Wattstown 
(Glam.).—Erection of ten semi-detached 
officials’ houses at Wattstown, for the 
United National Colliery Co. Particulars 
from A. O. Evans, Williams and Evans, 
Architects, Pontypridd. Deposit #1 1s. 


July 3—SCHOOL WORKS. Wake- 
field.—Painters’ work at East Ardsley, 
Hill Top, Stourton, Thorpe, Lingwell Gate 
Council schools; Builders’ work at East 
Ardsley, Hill Top, Westerton, Rothwell, 
Carlton, Robin Hood, Thorpe, Outwood, 
Lingwell Gate, Wrenthorpe, Stourton, and 
Crofton Council schools; joiners’ work at 
East Ardsley, Westerton, Wrenthorpe, and 
Crofton Council schools; Ashphalters’ 
work at Lofthouse Gate and Stourton 
Council schools; Plumbers’ work at Carl- 
ton Council school, for the West Riding 
Education Committee. Particulars from 
A. Angus, West Riding Education Offices, 
Wakefield. 


July 5.—HOSPITAL. —Ely.—Erection 
of an Isolation Hospital on St. John’s 
Road, Ely, for the Ely U. and R.D.C. 
Particulars from the City Surveyor’s 
Office, Fore Hill, Ely. Deposit £1 1s. 


July 5 —SHED. Ulverston.—Erection 
of anew shed at Low Mill Tannery, Ulver- 
ston, for Messrs. Randall and Porter, Ltd. 
Particulars from J. W. Grundy and Son, 
Architects and Surveyors, Ulverston. 


July 5—SCHOOL WORKS. Dover, 
Etc.—Execution of the following works, 
for the Kent Education Committee, viz. : 
County school for boys, St. Hilda’s, Dover, 
summer repairs (local secretary, Mr. R. 
E. Knocker, 69, Castle Street, Dover) ; 
county school, Ramsgate, summer repairs 
and improvements (local secretary, Mr. R. 
K. Gooch, 5, Clarendon Gardens, Rams- 
gate); school of art, Margate, summer 
repairs (local secretary, E. Brooke, Town 
Clerk, Margate). Specifications, plans, 
etc., prepared by the committee’s architect, 
Mr. W. H. Robinson, M.S.A., can be seen 
and further information obtained, at the 
offices of the respective correspondents 
named, at the offices of the Committee, 
Sessions House, Maidstone, or at the 


respective school premises during g¢jj 
hours until the time appointed for 
delivery of the tenders. Tenders, on 
forms which will be supplied on appl 
tion, must be addressed to the Chaijry! 
of the Buildings Sub-Committee, Sess! 
House, Maidstone, in a sealed enyelj 
endorsed with the name of the school, 
cerned and the description ‘‘ Tender,” 
as to be delivered by noon on July 4 


July 5.—WORKS. Sellindge | 
Dover.—Execution of the following wi 
at the premises named, for the Kent } 
cation Committee, viz. : Sellindge Coy 
school, summer repairs (correspond 
Mr. W. J. Spicer, Technical Institute, } 
ford) ; county school for girls, Doy 
summer repairs (local secretary, Mr. 
E. Knocker, 69, Castle Street, Doy 
Specifications, plans, etc., prepared by 
committee’s architect, Mr. W. H. Ro 
son, M.S.A., can be seen and further 
formation obtained at the offices of) 
respective Correspondents named, at] 
offices of the Committee, Sessions Ho 
Maidstone, or at the respective s¢) 
premises during school hours, on} 
after June 21, until the time appoij 
for the delivery of the tenders. Tent 
on the forms which will be suppliec 
application, must be addressed to} 
Chairman of -.the Buildings Sub-C 
mittee, Sessions House, Maidstone, 
sealed envelope, endorsed with the F 
of the school concerned and the deserif 
‘‘ Tender,’? so as to be delivered by 1 
on July 5. : 

July 5.—REPAIRS. Chathame= 
provements to window lighting requir 
be carried out at the technical insti} 


Contracts continued on page Xx. ' 


ROOFING SLATES 


Velinheli Penrhyn and Westmorel 


| 


SLATE SLAB COO! 


Both Plaln and Enamelled. 
ALFRED CARTER & CO., LIVERPY 
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SILENCE IS GOLDEN. 


represents 


AN “ADAMS SPRING” 


50 Years’ Experience. 


63 MEDALS AND DIPLOMAS 
OF THE HIGHEST CLASS FOR 


THE “ VICTOR ” 
ROBERT ADAMS, 


3 & 5, Emerald Street, London, W.C. 


(“EMERALD ” VICTOR, 
Shallow Box, Pneumatic Pat 
Spring Hinge—Single Actioy 
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\@ desire to draw your attention to our Asbestos 
Cement Corrugated Sheets, known as 
‘*Corrament” Roofing, and to inform you 
isubstitutes are now being offered, these substi- 
| are supposed to have many virtues which, 
in viewed in the light of common sense, become 
i:mely doubtful. 


you takea sheet of “‘ Corrament” roofing you 

‘find it has been scientifically manufactured, is 
i;ct in shape, form and texture. ** Corrament ” 
Jing is made in several laminations ; this method 
i} it strength. Gun makers have adopted this 
nod of manufacture for years, because they 
iin by this method a maximum of strength and 
ibility. 


1 ‘‘Corrament” Roofing there is no danger of 
/* on the crown of the corrugation, and this is 
ire ‘‘Corrament’” is superior to asbestos cement 
ing manufactured in one piece. A sheet of 
lsstos Cement Roofing cracked on the crown of 
‘corrugation is imperfect, and the imperfections 
haturally bound to increase under atmospheric 
litions or when exposed to the effect of chemical 
ws. All such sheets should be discarded if they 
faulty to this extent, as serious trouble will be 
vesult ; that they were cheap is scant consolation 
a you find you have to re-roof your building. 


‘xamining the crown of the corrugations of the 
it top and bottom is a very simple operation and 
iean call to your aid a magnifying glass—after- 
lis just use your own judgment. 


Ve have many years of experience in the manu- 
ire of “‘ Corrament” roofing, and our size of pitch 
wndard, an arch with a pitch of 23-in. is much 
ager than one of 3-in. or 4-in. ; we have experi- 
‘ted and we know ; if you are in doubt ask us to 
fe it. 
Vhen 


similar roofing manufactured in one 


‘mess is advocated as a superior article, be sure it 
ot cracked, if it is, 
(mes a misnomer. 


| 


the term homogeneous 


Asbestos Manufactures Co., Ltd., 
654, Caxton House, 


Westminster, S.W. 


its, North of England, Scotland and Wales,— 
Thompson and Hughes-Jones, 
20, Budge Row, Cannon St., E.C. 
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Chatham, for the Kent Education Com- 
mittee. Specification, prepared by the 
Committee’s Architect, W. H. Robinson, 
M.S.A., Sessions House, Maidstone, Kent, 
can be seen and further information 
obtained at the offices of the correspondent, 
local secretary, Mr. R. L. Wills, 2, Mili- 
tary Road, Chatham; at the offices of the 
Committee, Sessions House, Maidstone, 
Kent; or at the school premises during 
school hours, until the time appointed for 
the delivery of the tenders. Tenders, on 
the form to be obtained on application, 
must be addressed to the Chairman of the 
Buildings Sub-Committee, Sessions 
House, Maidstone, in a sealed envelope, 
endorsed “‘ Tender for Summer Repairs at 
the Technical Institute, Chatham,’ and 
must be forwarded so as to reach him by 
noon on July 5. 


July 5—REPAIRS. Ripple (Dover). 
—Execution of summer repairs required to 
be carried out at the Ripple Council 
school, for the Kent Education Com- 
mittee. The specification, prepared 
by the committee’s architect, Mr. W. H. 
Robinson, M.S.A., Sessions House, Maid- 
stone, Kent, can be seen and further in- 
formation obtained at the offices of the 
correspondent, Mr. F. S. Cloke, Sandwich, 
Kent; at the offices of the Committee, 
Sessions House, Maidstone, Kent; or at 
the school premises during the school 
hours, until the time appointed for the 
delivery of the tenders. Tenders, on the 
form to be obtained on application, must 
be addressed to the Chairman of the 
Buildings Sub - Committee, Sessions 
House, Maidstone, in a sealed envelope, 
endorsed ‘‘ Tender for Summer Repairs at 
Ripp!e Council School,’’? and must be for- 
warded so as to reach him by noon on 
July 5. ; 


July 6.—ALTERATIONS. Hadleigh, 
Essex.—Altering and decorating the pre- 
mises known as Homeleigh, George Street, 
Hadleigh, in the preparation of same as a 
cottage hospital, for the Committee of the 
Hadleigh and District Cottage Hospital. 
Particulars from C. Dudley Bright, Pol- 
stead Heath, Polstead, Colchester, by ap- 
pointment. 


July 7—SCHOOL WORKS. Bedford. 
—The Bedfordshire Education Committee 
have under consideration the question of 
renovation works (chiefly external paint- 
ing and repairs, etc.), at various 
Council schools, and persons desirous of 
sending in tenders are requested to apply 
to R. K. Ellison, Surveyor of School 
Buildings, Shire Hall, Bedford, for further 
particulars 


July 7—CARTSHEDS, ETC. Dorset. 

—FErection of cowstalls, cartsheds, 
piggeries, etc., at Winterbourne Zelston 
Farm, for the Dorset C.C. Particulars 
from T. B. Jeffs, County Land Agent, 
Small Holdings Dept., County Offices, 
Dorchester. 


July 8—ALTERATIONS. Wrexham. 
—Works for the Corporation: Redecorat- 
ing Corporation Cottage, Holt Road; re- 
decorating cemetery lodge, painting sheds, 
etc., Smithfield; alterations to offices at 
Guildhall. Particulars from J. England, 
Borough Engineer, Willow Road. 


No Date.—ALTERATION. Wigton. 
—Work of adapting an existing building 
in Wigton to the purposes of a cinema 
picture palace, to be completed for open- 
ing on August 2. Builders, joiners, 
plasterers, etc., intending to tender must 
forward their names at once to the 
Architect, John J. Davison, High Street, 
Wigton. 


No Date.—HOUSES. Scotland,— 
Erection of several houses and steadings 
in connection with the Small Holdings 
Scheme at Sark ‘Tower, near Gretna. 
Particulars from H. M. Conacher, 
Secretary, Board of Agriculture for Scot- 
land. 


No Date.—REROOFING. Pontgarreg. 
—Reroofing the classroom at the Pontgar- 
reg Council school, for the Cardigan 
County Education Committee. Particu- 
lars as to time and place of sending in 
estimates can be seen in charge of the 
Head Teacher, or at the office of 
G. D. Lewis, County Architect, Aberyst- 
wyth. 


No Date.—— EXTENSIONS, ETC. 
Askern.—Extensions and conversion of 
two houses into shops at Askern. Plans 
and specification may be seen at the office 
of P. Robinson, F.R.I.B.A.; Hall Gate 
Chambers, Doncaster. 


No Date. — SLATING. Morley.— 
Slating the roof of the quarantine block at 
Bruntcliffe Hospital, for the Health Com- 
mittee. Particulars may be obtained on 
application’ to, (Ff | Iurnerjo Be, 
A.M.I.C.E., Borough Engineer and 
Surveyor, Town Hall, Morley. 


ELECTRICAL. 


July 1.—PLANT. Halifax.—Supply of 
the following plant required in their elec- 
tricity department, for the Tramways and 
Electricity Committee — viz.: (Contract 
No. 15) one 5,000-kw. turbo- alternator, 
complete with condenser; (16) two natural 
draught chimney-type cooling towers; (17) 
one water-tube boiler, superheater and 
mechanical stokers. Particulars from 
W. M. Rogerson, M.I-E.E., Borough Elec- 
trical Engineer, Electricity Works, Foun- 
dry Street, Halifax. Deposit £10. 


July 5-19.—PLANT.  Erith.—Supply. 
delivery and erection on site complete of 
the following plant, for the Erith U.D.C. : 
(Section A) one water-tube boiler, with 
superheater, economiser, automatic stoker, 
steel chimney, induced-draught plant, 
steam valve, steam pipes and all auxili- 
aries; (B) one 2,000-kw. high-pressure 
turbo-alternator, with condensing plant, 
switchgear and all accessories. _ Particu- 
lars from, the Engineer and Manager, 
Walnut Tree Road, Erith. Deposit 
Ai 1S: 


ENGINEERING. 


July Kin- 
nerley.—For the repairs of the New Cut 
Bridge, in Edgerley township, parish of 
Kinnerley, for the Edgerley Argae Com- 
mittee. Particulars? from, ites Ja. cL. 
Bather, 9, The Square, Shrewsbury; from 
Mr. A. Bevan, The Mount, Kinnerley; or 
Mr. J. Phillips, the Royal Hill Inn, Kinner- 
ley. 

July 2—WATER-SUPPLY WORKS. 
Llandebie.—For the construction of works 
of water supply at Milo, Llandebie, in the 
parish of Llanfihangel Aberbythich, for the 
Llandilofawr R.D.C. Particulars from E. 
Jones, Surveyor to the Council, Glancen- 
nen, Llandebie. 


July 5.-WEIGHING MACHINES. 
Pontypridd. —Testing, repair and mainten- 
ance of a number of weighing machines 
used in connection Satay fier various 
departments, for the Pontypridd U.D.C. 
Particulars of the machines and form of 
tender can be obtained on application to 
J. C. Jones, Clerk, Municipal Buildings, 
Pontypridd. 


1915. — 


July 6--WATER MAINS. Wier 
sea.—For the Withernsea U.D.C., 
Supply and delivery of 6-in., 4-in., 
3-in. cast-iron socket pipes and gs 
castings—total length about 42 i 
supply : and delivery of sluice valves; 3 Carta 
of pipes, trenchwork and laying and | joir' 
ing of water mains. The drawings a 
specification may be seen upon applicati 
at the office of Mr. J. B. Kirton, Engines 
Council Offices, Withernsea, and aco 
specification, schedules and tender form 
any particular section obtained on 
ment of a deposit of £2 2s. Pa 


No Date.—STEEL VIADUCTS, tl 
don, S.W.—Supply of three steel viadu 
for the Royal Siamese State Railw; 
(Northern Line). Particulars can 
obtained against payment of 15s. from t 
Siamese Legation, 23, Ashburn Plac 
S.W. 


London, 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


July 5.—LIME, ETC. Atherton, 
Supply during twelve months to June . 
1916, of lime (best Buxton hand-picke; 
jute press cloth, green copperas, for {) 
Leigh and Atherton Joint Sewerage B 
Particulars from Mr. D. Ledson, Sewa 
Works, Leigh. = 


July 5.—WELL. Dundalk.—Sinki 
a well and erecting a pump at Courtbar 
for the Dundalk R.D.C. in accordar 
with specification prepared by Mr. Cah 
C.E., which can be seen at his office or 
the Council Offices at all reasonable tim 
Sealed tenders, addressed the Presidi 
Chairman of the Council, giving 4 
names of two solvent sureties willing 
join in a joint and several bond for £ 
the performance of work, to be lodge 
P. R. Finigan, Clerk, Workhouse, up 
11 a.m. on July 5. i 


No Date.—PIT. Treherbert.—Sink 
of No. 3 pit, Fernhill Collieries, from | 
6 ft. seam to the Gellideg seam (si 
shaft, 17 ft. 6 in. by 11 ft. 6 in.) 
Fernhill Collieries, Ltd., Treherbert. P 
ticulars, apply to the Fernhill Collieri 
Ltd., Treherbert, Glamorgan. 


Late Contracts on page xviii. 


Tenders. 


Information from accredited sources sht 
be sent to “‘ The Editor,” at latest by noon 
Saturday if intended for publication in 
following Wednesday’s issue. Results 
Tenders cannot be accepted unless they con) 
the pie of the Architect or Surveyor for 
work 


Heathfield.—_For works in connection 1} 
the Heathfield hospital tuberculosis sche 
for the Corporation. Mr. J. Young, AML 
Engineer. Accepted tenders :— 

M. MeNinch, Robsland i 
Avenue, Duild6r = ccc. £1,742 4° 
J. and D. Meikle, 44, Main j 
Street, Carpenters ............... 194 0 
W. Auld and Sons, 70, Sand- mt 
gate Street, Slaters and 
Plasterers. Ooo teitss ct. 2scs eee 
M. Glen, Boston 
Somerset Road \iioc..:-cee 
W. Baillie and Sons, 89, High 
Street °: ncseus. ue eee 
W. Auld and Sons, Electri- 
CLANS “init. cie tetera eee 


Woolwich.—Extension of sub- stations 
ders for building works :— - 


Charles Limited, 
Chielséa "=. 8.243.328 eee 
Y. J. Lovell and Son, Ger- 
rard’s Cross 


Th vacating oo daennpssh sek nee eee 
JeEee) ’. Bowyer, Limited, 
Nees Norwood 
Roberts and Co., Limited... 
Thomas and Edge, Woolwich 
D. Leng,* Czar Street, 
eee Ro 


1,622 0 

1,520 0 | 

isthe Baa "£1,423 0 | 
* Accepted. | 
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Architectural Works 


A 48 page Illustrated Catalogue of Publications for 
Architects, Surveyors, Engineers and Contractors 
will be sent Free on receipt of a Postcard. 
In response to the many requests received from 
time to time, the Publishers have arranged a system 
of Extended Payments for most of their publications. 
We shall be pleased to forward particulirs to 
) subscribers wishing to avail themselves of this 
arrangeinent., 
crac means aiiamen acc 


iblished by TECHNICAL JOURNALS, Lrtp., 


27-29 Tothill St., Westminster, London, S.W. 


‘teel Warehouse Racks 


for storing 
Metal 
Fittings, 


= 


Document 


Cabinets, 
&c. 


Farrow & 


Jackson, 
Ltd., 


16, Great Tower 
St., LONDON. 


SURVEYING and DRAWING 
>: INSTRUMENTS : : 


Contrac- 
Patentees 
tors to 
and 
H.Mi. War 
Manufa>- 
Office and 
turers. 
Admiralty. 


The ‘‘ Beaufort” Case ot Instruments 


Illustrated Catalogues Free on Application. 


A. G. THORNTON, LTD., 


Manufacturers of Drawing, Survey- 
ing, and _ Scientific Instruments 
: also Drawing Material. : 


|PARAGON WORKS, 8, KING STREET WEST. 


MANCHESTER. 


B 
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SANKEY’ S desiring to use 


THE BEST MATERIAL 


as Single Louvre Chimney Pot | FOR 
j is an extremely artistic and effective pot | FLOORS 


for new buildings. 
AND 


It is suitable for every class of ? | 
Architecture. : | ( ; : | | IN¢ S 
Buildings fitted with itare immune from a 
ht. tf 
RAEN A eC LE should provide for the use of Hy-Rib in all 


| habl ; } I 
Made in Red and Buff Imperishable : | Floors, Ceilings, and Partitions, and in this 


Clays. 
Wr te us for particulars and a Model. way dispense with reinforcement & centering. 


For cases of bad down-draught Sankey’s 
‘Perfect’? Chimney Pot is a certain cure. 


| SANKEY’S 
/ | POROUS TERRA COTTA HOLLOW 
| PARTITION BLOCKS, FIXING 
| BRICKS, FLOOR TILES, Xe. 
yy § Unequalled for Lightness and Strength. 
SOUND AND FIRE RESISTING. 


We have supplied many of the most im- 


ARCHITECTURE | ay 


a4 in. high. 


12 in. base. 


portant buildings, and we keep a very large 


| || is from every point of view by far the most 
| practical and_ scientific material for these 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE ON APPLICATION. | || purposes, please write for our specially 
prepared Handbook. 


| 
J. H. SANKEY & SON, LTv. | | HY-RIB DEPARTMENT. 
Head Office, Essex Wharf, : || THE TRUSSED CONCRETE STEEL CO., Ltd., 


CANNING TOWN, LONDON, E. 1, Caxton House, Westminster, S.W. 


ESTABLISHED 1857. 


STEELWORK 
ASTON 


| CONSTRUCTION C2 L2 
Pi | Moe Me aines] LONDON N. 


stock of these goods at the Works. 


Stephens 


FOR 


SETH Sia 


OAK, MAHOGANY, EBONY, WALNUT, CEDAR, 
ROSEWOOD, WAINSCOT, & SATINWOOD. 
Specimens and Prospectus free by post on application to 


H. C. STEPHENS, Aldersgate St., London, E.C 
° SS ORES ELE SA SE SER STP IN IES TTA TDI SSE LES TN ATEN IEN TED OI 


N ORTH [3 LINES] 


ral | COLLEDGE & BRIDGEN, 


| MIDLAND WORKS, 
WOLVERHAMPTON. 


London Off.ce: 16, Queen Anne’s Chambers, Westminster, S.W. 


| LOCKS, LOCK FURNITURE, 
| | DOOR & WINDOW FITTINGS, 


in Brass, Bronze, etc. 


Domestic Hot Water 


The Osho 


Hot Water Supply Boiler. Com- 
pact, rapid, effective. Every facility 
for cleaning out from the front im 
the Pattern Y; specially designed for 
p| hard water. Made in 3 designs and 
ae - 26 sizes. 

Illustrated List from— 


EVERY DESCRIPTION OF BEST QUALITY Pattern Y ° 
BUILDERS’ IRONMONGERY. OSHO. R. Jenkins & Co., Rotherham. 
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Educational Announcements. 
6d. per line. 


COURSES OF PREPARATION. 


| Class, by Correspondence, or in Office, 
For the Examinations of 
THE SURVEYOR’S INSTITUTION, 
f= ROYAL INST. OF BRIT. ARCHITECTS, 
and the SOCIETY OF ARCHITECTS. 
ja complete, practical, and highly Successful 
Method, by 
Mr. JAMES NEILL, F.S.I., Etc., 
jhitect and Surveyor, Standard Buildings, 
Leeds. (Tel. 192.) 

ote.—Before deciding upon any system of 
jion, an intending candidate is invited to 
jimunicate with Mr. Neill (who, in addition 
{many other qualifications, is a Medallist, 
jioursman, Prizeman, and Head of the De- 
Bement of Building at the Leeds Technical 
ool). 

fe 9 and 21 months’ S.I. Courses have com- 
ficed. Past successes include:—The Penfold 
yer Medal, Building Prize, Driver Prize, and 
| Irish Special Prize. 


R.1.B.A. EXAMINATIONS. 


ecial personal system of preparation, by 
f’espondence or private tuition. Bond and 
tley (A. G. Bond, B.A., Oxon., A.R.I.B.A.), 115, 
hrer Street, W.C. Tel. 8705 Central. 


ARCHITECTURAL WORKS. 
.8 page Illustrated Catalogue of Publica- 
[s for Architects, Surveyors, Engineers and 
itractors will be sent Free on receipt of a 
tteard. 
tesponse to the many requests received from 
b3 to time, the Publishers have arranged a 
7 of Extended Payments for most of 
r publications. We shall be pleased to 
bvard particulars to subscribers wishing to 
jil themse ves of this arrangement, 


tlished by TECHNICAL JOURNALS, LTD., 
29, Tothill St., Westminster, London, S8.W. 


| TWO VOLUMES (o?in. by 6 in.). 


PRICE 


GIOVANNI BATTISTA PIRANESI 
greatest architectural etcher the world has ever seen. 
of his calibre has produced such an extraordinary series of large 
etchings, and no one has ever equalled the quality of monu- 
which 
With indefatigable energy, skill and imagination, he depicted the 
his great folios being filled with 
representations of the mighty buildings of the Eternal City, seen, 
, as he saw them, as crumbling fragments of a departed glory; and, 
| with equal care and skill, he has set before our eyes a wonderful 
array of vases, friezes, and other details that played their part in 
the ornamentation of Roman buildings. 
tion found its highest expression in that wonderful series of etchings, 
Le Carceri d’Invenzione, compositions of Cyclopean masonry, vast 
‘halls, huge arches, and tremendous staircases, in the midst of which 
| are seen toiling figures that suggest eternal types—Destiny, Labour, 

It was these etchings that inspired George Dance when 


mental mysterious grandeur 


classic architecture of Rome, 


) Death. 
designing Newgate Prison. 


Piranesi’s industry was tremendous. 

folio of etchings, which have now become extremely valuable. It 
_ will readily be appreciated, therefore, that the careful selection of a 
/ hundred plates and their reproduction in these two volumes is a 


Never, indeed, has so comprehensive a 
Series of Piranesi’s etchings been offered at so low a price. 


work of peculiar interest. 


2/6 EacH, nelt. 


SURVEYORS INSTITUTION EXAMINATIONS 


Complete Courses of Preparation for these 
Examinations are conducted by 


Messrs. PARRY, BLAKE and 
PARRY, and B. W. ADKIN, 


who during the last 21 years have prepared 
over 4,000 successful candidates and 115 prize- 
winners, including 13 Gold Medallists, 16 Silver 
Medallists, and 19 Institution Prizemen. 

The Courses are given either in Class, by 
Correspondence, or in Office (study during the 
daytime at 82, Victoria Street, with personal 
help). 

For full particulars of these Courses, or for 
any advice with respect to the examinations, 
please apply to Messrs. PARRY, BLAKE and 
PARRY, 82, Victoria Street, Westminster. 

Telephone: Victoria 6680. 


Telegrams: (Est. 1883.) 
‘* Dividitore, Telephone: 
London.” Holborn 1011, 


DRAWING & TRACING OFFICE, 
98, Gray’s Inn Road, W.C. 


(adjoining Holborn Hall). 
For the PROMPT & EFFICIENT execution of 
all work usually required by the PROFESSION 


such as 


WORKING DRAWINGS, 
COMPETITION DRAWINGS, 
PERSPECTIVES, TRACINGS, 


PHOTO-COPIES (or Sun Prints) all kinds 
including TRUE SCALE, on any material. 
QUANTITIES, SPECIFICATIONS, LirsocraPHED 
MODELS for Exhibitions or Law Cases. 


: The Etchings of Piranesi. 


» Wirth an Intropuction py Pror. C. H. R 


BEY. M Asst Reb BoA 


50 PLATES EACH VOLE; 


is unquestionably the 
No artist 


pervades his work. 


entire 


His astonishing imagina- 


He produced folio after 


| Post FREE RaTEs: England 2/6 ; Canada 75 cents; America 75 cents; Abroad 3/-. 


_ TECHNICAL JOURNALS, LIMITED, 


| . 27-29, TOTHILL STREET, WESTMINSTER, S.W. 
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The Problem 


of the 
Small House 


GARDEN CITY HOUSES 


Size 123 in. by 88 in. 
120 pages. 
Price 2/6 post free, 


inland. 


HIS Volume, in Three 
Sections, comprises 


carefully 


selected 
examples of the work of some 
of the most skilful domestic 
Architects, and should prove 
of great practical value to 
all who are interested in 
small houses or in Garden 


City enterprise. 
v7) 


SECTION I.—Specification of a 

Garden City House with 
By T. 
MILLWoop WILson, Licen- 
tiate, R.I.B.A. 


Working Drawings. 


7] 


SECTION II.—A Valuable Col- 
lection of Photographs and 
Plans of Houses at Hamp- 
stead Garden Suburb and 
Gidea Park, ranging in cost 
from £350 to £500. 


77] 

SECTION III.—Working Draw- 
ings and Photographs of a 
variety of interior details— 
staircases, chimneypieces, 

panelling, doorways, dres- 

sers, servery and store-room 
fittings, &c., such as com- 
monly form part of the 
equipment of houses of 


moderate cost. 
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BUILDING. 

No Date—CHURCH. Rotherham.— 
Erection of a church and presbytery at 
Dinnington, Rotherham. Particulars 
from Blenkinsopp and Scatchard, Archi- 
tects, Park Street, Selby, Yorkshire. De- 
posit #1 Is. ; 

SANITARY ENGINEERING. 

July 2—ALTERATIONS. Manchester. 
Execution of sanitary alterations at Nos. 
2, 4, 6 and 8, Short Street, Barlow Road, 
Levenshulme, for the Corporation. _Par- 
ticulars from Manager of the Drainage 
Department. 

July 3—SEWER. Collooney (Ireland). 
Constructing a drain or sewer in the town 
of Collooney, for the Sligo R.D.C. The 
specification may be inspected at any 
reasonable hour in the Clerk’s Office. The 
person tendering must be prepared to 
comply with the terms of the ‘‘ fair wages 
resolution,’? and no responsibility will be 
accepted by the Council under the 
Employers’ Liability Acts. Tenders, 
giving the names and addresses of the pro- 
poser and two solvent sureties who are will- 
ing to enter into a joint and several 
bond for the faithful discharge of the 
works, accompanied with a deposit of the 
sum of £1, will be received by M. F. 
Conlon, Clerk, Court House, Sligo, up to 
12 noon on July 3. 

PAINTING. 

July 1.—PAINTING. Sowerby Bridge. 
—Painting, etc., Sowerby Bridge New 
Road Council school, for the Education 
Committee. Particulars from Mr. F. J. 
Macdonald, Education Offices, Sowerby 
Bridge. ‘ 

July 3.—PAINTING. Kirkcaldy.— 
Inside painter work at fever hospital, Dun- 
nikier Road. Copies of the specification 
can be obtained at Burgh Surveyor’s 
Office. Also for removing about 700 cubic 
yards of excavations at new sanatorium, 
for the Corporation. Particulars at Burgh 
Surveyor’s Office. 


JOHN BRYDEN 
& SONS 


Electric and 
Hand Power. 


Revolving 
Shutters 


(in Weed or Steel). 


‘ a Priced Catalogue 
6 on Application. 


ESTABLISHED 1809. 


LONDON: 15, Glendower Place, S.W. 
EDINBURGH: 16, Frederick Street. 
GLASGOW: 63, West Regent Street. 
DUNDEE: 32, Bell Street. 
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LATE CONTRACTS, ete. 


July 3.—PAINTING, ETC. Hudders- 
field.—Painting, etc., required at the 
Deanhouse Institution, Thongsbridge, for 
the Guardians of Huddersfield Union. 
Particulars from T. W. Armitage, Clerk, 
Union Offices, Ramsden Street, Hudders- 
field. 

July 5.—BRIDGES, ETC. Congle- 
ton.—Painting and decorating of the 
Jubilee Pavilion, Bridges, etc., in the 
Public Park, for the Borough of Congle- 


ton. Particulars from J. H. Walters, 
Borough Surveyor, Congleton. 
July 5. — COLOUR - WASHING. 


Merthyr Tydfil.—Colour-washing work in 
various schools of the committee during 
the ensuing summer vacation, for the 
Merthyr Tydfil Education Committee. 
Particulars may be obtained on application 
to the Borough Architect, Town Hall. 


July 5.— SCHOOL.  Ystalyfera. — 
Painting and colouring Ystalyfera Inter- 
mediate School. Particulars from W. L. 
Morgan, Clerk to the Governors, Ystaly- 
fera, Wales. 


July 7—COTTAGES, Clane, Ireland. 
—Painting and keeping in repair for about 
three years labourers’ cottages in Clane 
(81 cottages), and Rathmore (40 cottages) 
Dispensary Districts, for the Maas No. 1 
R.D.C. Particulars from D. J. Purcell, 
Clerk of Council, Maas. 

July 7.—PAINTING, ETC. Hounslow. 
—Painting and repairs required at certain 
schools in their district, for the Heston 
and Isleworth Urban District Education 
Committee. Particulars and forms of 
tender obtained at the office of J. G. Carey, 
Surveyor, Council House, Hounslow. 


July 10.—SCHOOLS, Winchester.— 
Painters’ work at elementary schools in 
the City of Winchester, for the Education 
Authority. Particulars from Thomas 
Holt, Clerk to the Education Authority, 
Guildhall, Winchester. 


No Date. — PAINTING, ETC. 
Llandyssul.—Painting and colouring at 
the following Council schools, viz.: Llan- 
dyssul and Pontgarreg; also for internal 
decoration to the following non-provided 
schools, viz.: Llandyssul and St. Dog- 
maels, for the Cardigan County Education 
Committee. Particulars as to time and 
place for sending in estimates can be seen 
in charge of the respective Head Teachers, 
or at the office of G. D. Lewis, County 
Architect, Aberystwyth. 


ROADS & CARTAGE. 


July 3—WOOD PAVING. Sheffield. 
—Laying of about 1,900 yards of creosoted 
wood paving, the price to include seven 
years’ free maintenance, for the City 
Council. Particulars from W. J. Had- 
field, City Surveyor, Town Hall, Sheffield. 
Deposit 1os. All applications for and cor- 
respondence relating to tender forms 
should be addressed to the City Surveyor’s 
Office. Tenders enclosed in _ official 
envelope provided, and accompanied by 
samples of the wood blocks proposed to be 
used, addressed to the Chairman of the 
Highway and Sewage Committee, to be 
delivered at the City Surveyor’s Office by 
July 3. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 


July 14.—PUMPING OUT. Merton.— 
Pumping out a pond containing approxi- 
mately 6,000,000 gallons of water, for the 


Merton and Morden U.D.C. Particu 

relating to the site, etc., can be obtai 
from the Council’s Sanitary Inspector an 
weekday between 9.30 a.m. and 10.30 a, 


August 2. — WAR DEPARTMENT 
CONTRACTS. Chatham.—Triennia 
contracts, from August 239 191, 
in the following engineer districts 
sub-districts; Eastern Command & 
Chatham, Gravesend — 
Officer Commanding, Royal Engine 
Royal Engineer Offfice, Inner Lin 
Chatham. Forms of tender, coalition 
of contract, schedule of prices and @ 
necessary information may be obtained on 
application to above officer, by letter or im 
person, between 10 a.m. and 4 pam 
(Saturdays, 1 p.-m.). Tenders are to 
delivered or forwarded to the Director 
Army Contracts, War Office, Whiteha 
London, S.W., by 10 a.m. on August 239 


Publisher’s Notices. q 


Offices: ADVERTISEMENT, EDITORIAL, COUNTING 
HOUSE, AND PUBLISHING—27-29, Tothill §8t, 
Westminster. 

Telegraphic Address: “Buildable, Vie, 

London.” Ny 

Telephone: ADVERTISEMENT, EDITORIAL, COUN] 
ING HOUSE, AND PUBLISHING—6936 Victorii 
(2 lines). ) 

Date of Publication.THE ARCHITECTS’ AN) 
BUILDERS’ JOURNAL is published ever 
Wednesday, price 2d. | 

The Subscription Rates per annum are a@ 
follows :— 8. dam 
At all newsagents and bookstalls 8 8” 
By post in the United Kingdom... 1010 | 
By post to Canada ........0.....\-sssssse 13 0m 
By post elsewhere abroad ............ 19 6 

Subscribers can have their volumes boum 
complete with Index, in cloth cases, at 
cost of 3s. 6d. each, Carriage extra. | 
cheaper binding can be supplied at 2s. 6d 
Carriage extra. 4 

Advertisements for the current week, alter: 
tions to serial advertisements, etc., mut 
reach the office not later than first post 
Saturday. 

Rates for serial Advertisements, Specié 
position, ete., sent upon application. 


| 
™ 


| 


07-29, TOTHILL STREET, WESTMINSTEI 
LONDON, §.W. 


“MALTESE CROSS BRAND. 
highest guality, London 


PORTLAND 
CEMENT. 


LION WORKS, CRAYS, ESTABLISHED 1855 
CAPACITY, 4000 TONS WEEKLY. 


| 35,GREAT S'HELENS.EC. 
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THE | CONTENTS. 
verpool Architectural : 


A Monument to the Re-founding of 


Sketch Book. London” (oatispiece 


| 
| Part I, Measured Work. 
ie 


. 


3 Vol. Ill. Ecole de Medicine, Paris 

1 The Propylza, Munich 

| : : : | The Harris Free Library, Preston 

i In view of the fact that for the Final Examina- | The Old Town Hall, tie erer 

1 tion of the R.I.B.A. there are now required The Royal High School, Edinburgh 

1 : : : S. George's Hall, Liverpool 

| four testimonies of study, the designs and 

= details illustrated in this work, which show Part II. Designs. 

\- how similar problems have been dealt with, Design for a National W/ar Memorial 

iz will be found of the greatest possible value. Design for a University Building 

ie . : ; . Design for a Mausoleum on a Rocky Islet 

o The illustrations in “The Sketch Book” in a Lake (British School at Rome 

7 beautifull : ick subject) for Preliminary Competition 
; are =beautitully printed on thick art cope * Design for a Railway Station Soane 
é I20 pages, 12 in. by oF in. Art binding. Medallion, 1912, Hon. Mention) 
Design for a Monument to an Explorer* 

> Design for a Screen Colonnade* 

3S K Price 2s. 6d. Nett. Design for a Senate House* 

* Design for an Art Gallery* 

1 Post Free (Inland). Design for a Ball Room* 

a : Design for a Water House* 


Design for a Small Country House 


TECHNICAL JOURNALS, LIMITED Compositions 


; W ; W Subjects marked with an asterisk (*) were set as Prob'ems 
27-29; Tothill Street, estminster, S. < for the testimonies of study for the Final Exami- 
nation, R.I.B.A., during 1912, Au the drawings 
illustrated were approved. 


| SPECIFICATION 


= The Standard Reference Book jor Architects, Surveyors, Contractors, and Municipal and Civil Engineers. 
ee Essential to all interested in the Preparation of Specifications. 


Or through Newsagents and Booksellers. 


All the sections, which between them cover every aspect of building, have 
‘ been brought up to date, in particular, the CONCRETOR section and the 
"ag ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING section—departments in which progress is 
ie extraordinarily rapid. 

| 2 The following special articles of topical interest and practical value are also 
13 included : 


| = “GENERAL AND MILITARY HOSPITALS AND SANATORIA” summarises 
ls the present fosition to a subject that, since the war, has assumed supreme importance, 

| 3 “THE NEWER VIEWS OF SCHOOL DESIGN.” 

1 BN 


4 “THE CHEAP COTTAGE PROBLEM” is discussed in some of its chief bearings. 
- Model plans, elevations, sections, and details prepared by the Departmental Committee on 
=. Small Holdings are reproduced, as well as a selection of the valuable data contained in the 
| oe report ; and the remarkable’ experiment made on behalf of Messrs. Rowntree at York, whose 

— architect built a reinforced concrete cottage for less than £90, is illustrated with views and plan. 


~ SPECIFICATION PRELIMINARIES AND. CONTINGENCIES” enumerates a 
| number of points that architects are apt to overlook, and affords valuable guidance on matters 
a of detail that, by escaping attention, often give rise to serious trouble. 


In all English-speaking Countr'es the work is acknowledged to be the Standard Authority 
on the many subjects with which every Architect must deal. 


Price 3s. 6d. nett. Postage 6d. extra inland. 


| TECHNICAL JOURNALS, Ltd., 27-29, Tothill Street, Westminster. 
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LIFTS: 


OF ALL KINDS FOR ALL PURPOSES 


|e = 


Architectu ral Ceramic 
[ alence Tiles, 3 
Mosaic, 

Glazed Terra Cotta. 


White Eggshell, and — 4 
Various Colours. 4 


sh AG ve Te 


Why do Architects prefer 
our Automatic Lifts ? 


Because they save them 
trouble, and do not get out 
of order, and occupy less 
space than other machines 


the type. 


¥ 

SMITH, MAJOR & STEVENS, q 3 

(Late A. SMITH & STEVENS), Prudential Buildings, 
LONDON AND ea eran” : z dq. ; 
{ise Ot nol Net SAD BOS NOREIUAS DC Telephone: 1152. CCG. 
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BELL’S .& “POILITE” / 


Cement) 


SHEETS 


(Asbestos 


TILES 


BRITISH MADE. 


Poilite (Roman Type) Roof ing Tiles | 4 


(About 4’ 0" x 10", for fixing Straight Cover) 


Poilite Standard Tiles FOR DIAGONAL FIXING. | 


| Poilite Asbestos Cement Building Sheets 


(4° x 4!,6'-x 4, 8' x4. From 3%" thick, eS 


= 


Head Office :—59: SOUTHWARK STREET, LONDON, S.E. 
Works;:—_HAREFIELD, MIDDLESEX... 


.G, RATNA & CO., “Coloinbo. The Cay : 
Geanox & Gorou. Canada: Tux Tonowto News Co., Ltd, Toe Mo gws Co., Ltd. U.S.A.: T Liceuharansona News Co., 85 
Street, New York. South Africa : CrenTRAL NE a. 
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